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PART  SECOND 

CONTimUKD. 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 
Fall  of  Man — ^Doctrine  of  Obioinal  Sue. 

The  Scriptural  character  of  God  having  been  adduced  from  the 
inspired  Mrritings,  we  now  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  our  plan,  to  con- 
sider their  testimony  as  to  man,  both  in  the  estate  in  which  he  was 
first  created,  and  in  that  lapsed  condition  into  which  the  first  act  of 
disobedience  plungdd  the  first  pair  and  their  whole  posterity. 

Beside  that  natural  government  of  God,  which  is  exercised  over 
material  things,  over  mere  animals,  and  over  rational  beings,  consi- 
dered merely  as  parts  of  the  great  visible  creation,  which  must  be  con- 
served and  regulated  so  as  to  preserve  its  order  and  accomplish  its 
natural  purposes ;  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  administra- 
tion of  another  kind.  Tliis  we  call  morcd  government,  because  it  has 
respect  to  the  actions  of  rational  creatures,  considered  as  good  and 
evil,  which  qualities  arc  necessarily  determined,  at  least  to  us,  by  a  law, 
and  that  law  the  will  of  God.  Whether  things  are  good  or  evil  by  a 
sort  of  eternal  fitness  or  unfitness  in  themselves,  and  not  made  so  fay 
thej^will  of  God,  is  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  from  the  days 
of  Ae  scjioolmen.  Like  many  other  similar  questions,  however,  this 
is  a  profitless  one ;  for  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  eternal  reason 
and  fitn49s  of  things  on  the  whole,  we  could  have  no  certain  means  of 
determining  the  moral  qualities  of  things,  without  a  declaration  of  the 
will  of  QoD,  who  alone  knows  them  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
possibly  find  really,  to  perfection.  As  for  the  distinctions  that  some 
things  are  good  or  evil  antecedently  to  the  will  of  God ;  some  conse- 
quently upon  it,  and  some  both  one  and  the  other ;  it  may  be  observed 
that,  if  by  the  will  of  God  wc  are  to  understand  one  of  his  attributes, 
nothing  can  be  antecedent  to  his  will ;  and  if  we  understand  it  to  mean 
the  declared  will  of  God,  in  the  form  of  conunand  or  law,  then  nothing 
can  be  r^wardable  or  punishable  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  which 
only  in  that  form  becomes  the  rule  of  the  conduct  of  his  creatures ; 
and  ij9,  in  all  the  instances  with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  revealed, 

under  the  sanction  of  rewards  or  punishments. 
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«  But  is  the  will  of  God  the  cause  of  his  law  ?  Is  his  will  the  original 
of  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  a  thing  therefore  right  because  God  wills  it  ? 
or  does  he  wiU  it  because  it  is  right  7  I  fear  this  celebrated  question 
is  more  curious  than  useful ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  usually  treated  of,  it  does  not  well  consist  with  the  regard  that  is  due 
firom  a  creature  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things.  Neverthe- 
less, with  awe  and  reverence  we  may  speak  a  little. 

^  It  seems  then  that  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  considering 
God's  will  as  distinct  from  God.  Otherwise  it  vanishes  away  :  for 
none  can  doubt  but  God  is  the  cause  of  the  law  of  God.  But  the  will 
of  God  is  God  himself.  It  is  God  considered  as  willing  thus  and  thus ; 
consequently  to  say  that  the  wiU  of  God,  or  that  God  himself  is  the 
cause  of  law,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

^  Again  :  if  the  law,  the  immutaUe  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  depends 
on  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  on  their  essential  relations  to 
each  other :  (I  do  not  say  their  eternal  relations,  because  the  eternal 
relations  of  things  existing  in  time  is  little  less  th|n  a  contradiction  :) 
if  I  say  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  then  it  must 
depend  on  God,  or  the  will  of  God ;  because  those  things  themselves, 
with  all  their  relations,  are  the  work  of  his  hands.  By  his  will, /or  his 
pleasure  alone,  they  are  and  were  created.  And  yet  it  may  be  granted, 
which  is,  probably,  all  that  a  considerate  person  would  contend  for, 
that  in  every  particular  case  Qod  wills  thus  or  thus,  (suppose  that  men 
should  honour  their  parents,)  because  it  is  right,  agreeable  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand."  {Wesley.) 

All  the  moral  und  accountable  creatures  with  which  the  Scriptures 
make  us  acquainted  are  aktobls,  dbyils,  and  heiv.  The  first  are  in. 
habitants  of  heaven,  and  dwell  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  though 
often  employed  on  services  to  the  chUdren  of  men  in  this  world.  The 
second  are  represented  as  being  in  darkness  and  punishment  as  their 
general  and  collective  condition,  but  still  having  access  to  this  world 
by  permission  of  God,  for  purposes  of  temptation  and  mischief,  and  as 
waiting  for  a  final  judgment  and  a  heavier  doom.  Whether  any  other 
rational  beings  exist,  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  classes,  dwell- 
ing in  the  planets  and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  regions  of  space,  visi- 
ble or  invisible  to  us,  and  collectively  forming  an  immensely  extended 
and  immeasurable  creation,  cannot  be  certainly  determined ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  the  opinion  is  favoured  by  certain  natural  analogies 
between  the  planet  we  inhabit  and  other  planetary  bodies,  and  between 
our  sun  and  planetary  system  and  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  deemed  to 
be  solar  centres  of  other  planetary  systems.  But  were  this  established, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  fact,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  interfere  with 
any  view  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  the  moral  government  of  Grod, 

at  to  this  world.  (iSeie  vol.  i,  p.  300.)  Were  our  race  alone  in  the  universe^ 
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we  should  not  be  greater  than  we  are ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
associated  with  countless  myriads  of  fellow  rationals  in  different  and 
distinct  residences,  we  are  not  thereby  minified.  If  they  are  under 
moral  government,  so  are  we ;  if  they  are  not,  which  no  one  can  proye, 
the  evidences  that  we  are  accountable  creatures  remain  the  same.  If 
they  have  never  fallen,  the  fact  of  our  redemption  cannot  be  affected 
by  that ;  and  if  they  need  a  Saviour,  we  may  well  leave  the  method  of 
providing  for  their  case  or  the  reasons  of  their  pretention  to  the  wis- 
dom  of  God ;  it  is  a  fact  which  we  have  not  before  us,  and  on  which 
we  cannot  reason.  No  sinister  use  at  all  can  be  made  of  the  mere 
probability  of  the  plurality  of  rational  worids,  except  to  persuade  us 
that  we  are  so  little  and  insignificant  as  to  make  it  a  vain  presump- 
tion to  suppose  that  we  are  the  objects  of  Divine  love.  But  nothing 
can  be  even  more  unpbilosophical  than  the  suggestion,  since  it  sup- 
poses that,  in  proportion  as  the  common  Father  multiplies  his  offspring 
he  must  love  each  individual  less,  or  be  more  inattentive  to  his  inte- 
rests ;  and  because  it  estimates  the  importance  of  man  by  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  to  which  he  has  no  relation,  rather  than  by  his  relation 
to  God,  and  his  own  capacity  of  improvement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  im- 
mortality. According  to  this  absurd  dream  of  infidelity,  every  indi- 
vidual  in  the  British  empire  would  annually  lose  his  weight  and  worth 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  because 
there  is  a  great  annual  increase  of  its  population. 

The  LAW  under  which  all  moral  agents  are  placed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  is  substantially,  and  in  its  great  principles,  the  same,  and  is 
included  in  this  epitome,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  wi& 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.''  For  though  this  is  spoken 
to  men,  yet,  as  it  is  founded,  in  both  its  parts,  upon  the  natural  rela- 
tion of  every  intelligent  creature  to  God  and  to  all  other  intelligent 
creatures,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  universal.  Every  creature  owes 
obedience  to  God  its  Maker,  and  a  benevolent  Creator  could  only  seek* 
in  the  first  instance,  the  obedience  of  love.  Every  creature  must,  firom 
a  revealed  character  of  the  Creator,  be  concluded  to  have  been  made 
not  only  to  show  forth  Ids  glory,  but  itself  to  enjoy  happiness.  Now 
the  love  of  God  is  that  afiection  which  unites  a  created  intelligent 
nature  to  God,  the  source  of  true  happiness,  and  prevents,  in  all  cases, 
obedience  from  being  felt  as  a  burden,  or  regarded  under  the  cold  con- 
victions of  mere  duty.  If,  therefore,  a  cheerfiil  obedience  from  the 
creature  be  required  as  that  which  would  constantly  promote  by  action 
the  felicity  of  the  agent,  this  law  of  love  is  to  be  considered  as  the  law 
of  all  moral  beings,  whether  of  angels  or  of  men.  Its  comprehensive- 
ness is  another  presumption  of  its  universality  ;  for,  unquestionably^ 
it  is  a  maxim  of  universal  import,  that  ^  love  is  the  fiilfilling  of  the 
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law,"  since  he  who  loves  must  choose  to  be  obedient  to  every  command 
issued  by  the  sovereign,  or  the  Father  beloved ;  and  when  this  love  is 
supreme  and  uniform,  the  obedience  must  be  absolute  and  unceasing. 
The  second  command  is  also  '<like  unto  it"  in  these  respects — it  founds 
itself  on  the  natural  relations  which  exist  among  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
it  comprehends  every  possible  relative  duty.  All  intelligent  creatures 
were  intended  to  live  in  society*  We  read  of  no  solitary  rational  being 
being  placed  in  any  part  of  the  creation.  Angels  are  many,  and,  from 
all  the  representations  of  Scripture,  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
or  more  collective  bodies.  When  man  was  created  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  and  when  <'  a  help  meet  for  him" 
was  provided,  they  were  commanded  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  that 
the  number  might  be  increased  and  the  earth  ''  replenished."  The  very 
precepts  which  oblige  us  to  love  one  another  are  presumptive  that  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  not  merely  that  his  rational  creatures  should  live 
in  society  and  do  no  injury  to  each  other,  but  that  they  should  be 
^  kindly  affectionate  one  toward  another ;"  a  principle  from  which  all 
acts  of  relative  duty  would  spontaneously  flow,  and  which  would  guard 
against  all  hostility,  envy,  and  injury.  Thus,  by  these  two  great  first 
principles  of  the  Divine  law,  the  rational  creatures  of  God  would  be 
united  to  him  as  their  common  Lord  and  Father,  and  to  each  other  as 
fellow  subjects  and  brethren.  This  view  is  farther  supported  by  the 
intimations  which  the  Scriptures  afibrd  us  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
only  other  intelligent  class  of  beings  beside  man  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Angels  are  constantly  exhibited  as  loving  God,  jealous 
of  his  glory,  and  cheerfully  active  in  the  execution  of  his  will ;  as  be- 
nevolent toward  each  other,  and  as  tenderly  affected  toward  men. 
Devils,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  **  the  angels  that  sinned,"  are  repre- 
sented as  filled  with  hatred  and  malice  both  toward  God  and  every  holy 
creature. 

Indeed,  if  rational  beings  are  under  a  law  at  all,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived  that  less  than  this  could  be  required  by  the  good  and  holy  being, 
their  Creator.  They  are  bound  to  render  all  love,  honour,  and  obe- 
dience to  him  by  a  natural  and  absolute  obligation ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  man,  any  thing  less  would  be  not  only 
contrary  to  the  Creator's  glory,  but  fatal  to  the  creature's  happiness. 

From  these  views  it  follows,  that  all  particular  precepts,  whether  they 
relate  to  God  or  to  other  rational  creatures,  arise  out  of  one  or  other 
of  those  two  '*  great"  and  comprehending  "  commandments ;"  and  that 
every  particular  law  supposes  the  general  one.  For  as  in  the  deca- 
logue and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  many  particular  precepts, 
though  in  neither  are  these  two  great  commandments  expressly  recorded, 
and  yet  our  Saviour  has  told  us  that  <'  on  these  two  commandments 

ktmg  all  the  law  and  the  prophets ;"  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  the 
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precepts,  <<  TIiou  skalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kiU,  thou 
ahalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  ifiherehe  any  ether  command' 
menij  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;"  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  all  moral, 
particular  precepts  presuppose  those  two  general  ones,  wherever  they 
are  found,  and  to  whomsoever  they  are  given. 

We  may  apply  this  consideration  to  our  first  parents  in  their  primi- 
tive state.  When  the  law  of  Moses  was  giveDi  engraven  on  taUes  of 
stone  by  the  finger  of  God,  law  was  miijbni  introduced  into  the  world. 
Men  were  accounted  righteous  or  wicked  between  the  giving  of  the 
law  and  the  flood,  and  before  the  flood,  and  were  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. Noah  was  ^  a  righteoos  man,"  and  the  ^  violence  and  wicked- 
ness'' of  the  antediluvian  earth  were  the  causes  of  its  destruction  by 
water.  ^  Enoch  walked  with  God ;"  Abel  was  ^  righteous,"  and  Cain 
^  wicked."  Now  as  the  moral  quality  of  actions  is  determined  by  law, 
and  the  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  the  vnll  of  (rod ;  and  as  every  puni- 
tive act  on  his  part,  and  every  bestowment  of  rewards  and  favours 
expressly  on  account  of  righteousness,  suppose  a  regal  administration ; 
men  were  under  a  law  up  to  the  time  of  the  fall,  which  law,  in  all  its 
particular  precepts;  did,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
Paul,  given  above,  presuppose  the  two  great  commandments.  Tliat  our 
first  parents  were  under  a  law,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  trans- 
actions in  the  garden ;  but,  though  but  one  particular  command,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  prohibition,  was  given,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  was 
the  compass  of  their  requirements,  and  the  sole  measure  of  their  obe- 
dience. It  was  a  particular  command,  which,  like  those  in  the  deca- 
logue, and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  presupposed  a  general  law, 
of  which  this  was  but  one  manifestation.  Thus  are  we  conducted  to  a 
more  ancient  date  of  the  Divine  law  than  the  solemnities  of  Sinai,  or 
even  the  creation  of  man,  a  law  coeval  in  its  declaration  with  the  date 
of  rational  created  existence,  and  in  its  principles  with  God  himself. — 
-'  The  law  of  God,  speaking  of  the  manner  of  men,  is  a  copy  of  the 
eternal  mind,  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  nature ;  yea,  it  is  the  fairest 
ofispring  of  the  everlasting  Father,  the  brightest  efflux  of  his  essential 
wisdom,  the  visible  beauty  of  the  Most  High  ;  the  original  idea  of  truth 
and  good  which  were  lodged  in  the  uncreated  mind  from  eternity.'' 
( Wesley.)   It  is  "  holy^jrut^  and  good," 

Under  this  condition  of  rational  existence  must  Adam,  therefore,  and 
every  other  moral  agent  have  come  into  being,  a  condition,  of  course,  to 
which  he  could  not  be  a  party,  to  which  he  had  no  right  to  be  a  party, 
had  it  been  possible,  but  which  was  laid  upon  him  ;  he  was  made  under 
law,  as  all  his  descendants  are  bom  under  law.  (8) 

(8)  The  covenant  of  works,  a  term  much  in  use  among  divines,  is  one  whidi 
it  not  in  fo  much  we  as  formerly ;  but,  rirhtlv  onderttood,  it  haa  a  good 
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But  that  we  may  more  exactly  understand  man's  pnmitive  state, 
considered  morally,  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  consequences  of  his  fall, 
it  18  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  history  of  his  creation. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  narrated  indicates  something  peculiar 
and  eminent  in  the  being  to  be  formed.  In  the  heavenly  bodies  around 
the  earth,  and  among  all  the  various  productions  of  its  surface,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal,  however  perfect  in  their  kinds,  and  complete,  beautiful, 
and  excellent  in  their  respective  natures,  not  one  being  was  found  to 
whom  the  rest  could  minister  instruction,  whom  they  could  call  forth 
into  meditation,  inspire  with  moral  delight,  or  lead  up  to  the  Creator 
himself.  Tliere  was,  properly  speaking,  no  intellectual  being ;  none  to 
whom  the  whoUf  or  even  any  great  number  of  the  parts,  of  the  frame 
and  furniture  of  material  nature  could  minister  knowledge ;  no  one  who 
could  employ  upon  them  the  generalizing  faculty,  and  make  them  the 
basis  of  inductive  knowledge.  If,  then,  it  was  not  wholly  for  himself 
that  the  world  was  created  by  God ;  and  angels,  if  they,  as  it  is  indi- 
cated in  Scripture,  had  a  prior  existence,  were  not  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  this  system,  that  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  made 
immediately  for  them ;  a  rational  inhabitant  was  obviously  still  want- 
ing to  complete  the  work,  and  to  constitute  a  perfect  whole.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  a  being  was  marked,  therefore,  by  a  manner  of  proceeding 
which  serves  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  work. 
Not  that  it  could  be  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  Omnipotence  to 
create  man  than  any  thing  beside ;  but  principally,  it  is  probable,  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  the  lord  of  the  whole,  and  to  be,  therefore,  himself 
accountable  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  to  exhibit  the  existence  of 
another  species  of  government,  a  moral  administration ;  and  to  be  the 
only  creature  constituted  an  image  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  per- 
fections,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  common  Maker.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  as  to  man's  creation  is  given  in  a  solemn  and  deliberative 
form,  together  with  an  intimation  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, all  Dwine^  because  all  equally  possessed  of  creative  power,  and 
to  each  of  whom  man  was  to  stand  in  relations  so  sacred  and  intimate. 
**  And  God  said,  het  us  make  man  in  our  image,  afler  our  likeness ; 
and  let  them  have  dominion,"  dec.  In  what,  then,  did  this  **  image^^ 
and  '*  likeness*^  consist  ? 

That  human  nature  has  two  essential,  constituent  parts  is  manifest 
from  the  history  of  Moses: — the  body,  formed  out  of  pre-existent 

The  word  usually  translated  covenant  in  the  New  Testament,  more  properly 
signifies  a  dUpensation  or  appointment  which  is,  indeed,  suited  to  the  majesty 
of  Imw,  and  even  the  authoritative  establishment  of  a  sole  method  of  par. 
don.  But  in  both  there  are  parties,  not  to  their  original  institution,  but  to 
their  beneficent  tccompliahment,  and  in  this  view  each  may  be  termed  a  cove. 
It 
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mattery  the  earth ;  and  a  uvure  soul,  breathed  into  the  body,  by  an 
tiuptroftovt  from  God.  **  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  oat  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  (or  face)  the  breath 
of  life,  (livss,)  and  the  man  became  a  living  soul."  Whatever  was  thus 
imparted  to  the  body  of  man,  already  ^farmed"  and  perfectly  fiishioned 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  only  cause  of  life ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  shows  that  that  was  the  rational  spirit  Itself,  which,  by  a  law 
of  its  Creator,  was  incapable  of  death,  even  after  the  body  had  &llflD 
under  that  penalty. 

The  ^  image"  or  likeness  of  God  in  which  man  was  made,  has,  by 
some,  been  aasigned  to  the  body ;  by  others,  to  the  soul ;  others^  again, 
have  found  it  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  ^  daminkm"  over  the 
other  creatures.  As  to  the  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  any 
large  space  to  prove,  that  in  no  sense  can  that  bear  the  image  of  Gk>d, 
that  is,  be  ^  Kfte"  God.  Descant  ever  so  much  or  ever  so  poetically 
upon  man's  upright  and  noble  form,  an  upright  form  has  no  more  like- 
ness to  God  than  a  prone  or  reptile  one ;  God  is  incorporeal,  and  has 
no  bodily  diape  to  be  the  antitype  of  any  thing  material. 

This  also  is  fatal  to  the  notion  that  the  image  of  (rod  in  man  con- 
sisted in  the  **  dominion"  which  was  granted  to  him  over  this  lower 
worid.  Limited  dominion  may,  it  is  true,  be  an  image  of  large  and 
absolute  dominion,  but  man  is  not  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  image 
of  God's  dominion,  which  is  an  accident  merely,  for,  before  any 
creatures  existed,  Grod  himself  could  have  no  dominion ;  but  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  himself,—-of  something  which  constitutes  hit 
nature.  Still  farther,  man,  according  to  the  history,  was  evidently 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  in  order  to  his  having  dominion,  as  the 
Hebrew  particle  imports.  He  who  was  to  have  dominion,  must,  neces* 
sarily,  be  made  before  he  could  be  invested  with  it,  and,  therefore, 
dominion  was  consequent  to  his  existing  in  the  ^  image"  and  ^  likeness" 
of  God ;  and  could  not  be  that  image  itself. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  upon  some  ome  essential 
quality  in  which  to  place  that  **  image"  of  God  in  which  man  was 
created,  is  not  only  uncalled  for  by  any  Scriptural  reason,  but  is  even 
contradicted  by  various  parts  of  Scripture,  from  which,  alone,  we  can 
derive  our  information  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  tiiie 
**  image"  must  be  something  essenUal  to  human  nature,  something  only 
which  cannot  be  lost.  We  shall,  it  is  true,  find  that  the  revelation  places 
it  in  what  is  essential  to  human  nature ;  but  that  it  should  comprehend 
nothing  else,  or  one  quality  only,  has  no  proof  or  reason  ;  and  we  are, 
in  fact,  taught  that  it  comprises  also  what  is  not  essential  to  human 
nature,  and  what  may  be  lost  and  be  regained.  As  to  both,  the  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  is  explicit.  When  (rod  is  called  "  the  Father  of 
spirits,"  a  Ukeness  is  certainly  intimated  between  man  and  God  in  the 
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jptrdttiiZify  of  their  nature.  This  is  also  imfdied  in  the  striking  argu- 
ment  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Athenians.  <*  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are 
the  OFFSFBoro  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art,  and  man's  device,"  plainly 
referring  to  the  idolatrous  statues  I7  which  Crod  was  represented 
among  heathens.  If  likeness  to  God  in  man  consisted  in  bodily 
shape,  this  would  not  have  been  an  argument  against  human  represent- 
ations  of  the  Deity,  but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  "  we 
are  to  understand  that  our  resemUance  to  him,  as  we  are  his  offspring, 
lies  in  some  higher,  more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  figure,  as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image 
of  a  thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power  T*  In  spirituality,  and, 
consequently,  immateriality,  this  image  of  God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first 
existence,  consists.  Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection  to  say  that  ^  immate- 
riality is  not  peculiar  to  the  soul  of  man,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  inferior  animals  of  the  earth  are  actuated  by  an  immaterial 
principle."  {Gleig^s  StacJchouae.)  This  is  as  certain  as  analogy  can 
make  it :  but  if  we  allow  a  spiritual  principle  to  animals,  its  kind  is 
obviously  inferior ;  for  the  spirit  which  is  incapable  of  continuous  indue 
tion  and  moral  knowledge  must  be  of  an  inferior  order  to  the  spirit 
which  possesses  these  capabilities ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  spirituality 
which  is  peculiar  to  man. 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  28,  is  evidence  that,  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  image  of  God  in  man  comprised  immorUdity 
also.  ^  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image 
of  his  own  eternity ;"  and  though  other  creatures,  and  even  the  body  of 
man  were  made  capable  of  immortality,  and  at  least  the  material  human 
frame,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would  have  escaped 
death,  had  not  sin  entered  the  world,  yet,  without  running  into  the  ab- 
surdity  of  the  <'  natural  immortality"  of  the  human  soul,  that  essence 
must  have  been  constituted  immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense,  which 
has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  eternal  duration  amidst  the  universal 
death,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  the  bodies  of  all  human  beings.  To 
me  there  appears  a  manifest  allusion  to  man's  immortality,  as  being 
included  in  the  image  of  God,  in  the  reason  which  is  given  in  Genesis 
for  the  law  which  inflicts  death  on  murderers.  '<  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man."  The  essence  of  the  crime  of  homicide  cannot  be  in  the  putting 
to  death  the  mere  animal  part  of  man ;  and  must,  therefore,  lie  in  the 
peculiar  value  of  life  to  an  immortal  being,  accountable  in  another  state 
for  the  actions  done  in  this,  and  whose  life  ought  to  be  specially 
guarded,  for  this  very  reason,  that  death  introduces  him  into  changeless 
and  eternal  relations,  which  were  not  to  lie  at  the  sport  or  mercy  of 
human  passions. 
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To  these  we  are  to  add  the  inieBeetual  powers,  and  we  have  what  di- 
irines  have  called,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  the  natural 
image  of  God  in  his  creature,  which  is  essential  and  ineffaceable.  He 
was  made  capable  odaundedge^  and  he  was  endowed  with  liberty  of  wtS. 

This  natural  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  that  xoBAL  xxAGB  by  which  also  he  was  distinguished.  Un- 
less he  had  been  a  spiritual,  knowing,  and  willing  being,  he  would  have 
been  wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities.  That  he  had  such  qualities 
eminently,  and  that  in  them  consisted  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural  attributes  just  stated,  we  have  also  the  express  testimony  of 
Scripture.  ^  Lo  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  ufbioht, 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."  The  objections  taken  to 
this  proof  are  thus  satisfactorily  answered  by  Pr-csident  Edwards  : — 

*^  It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this 
text,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind  in  general, 
or  mankind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true,  it  oflen  signifies  the  species 
of  mankind ;  but  then  it  is  used  to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to 
its  duration  and  wccessUm  from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
its  extent.  The  English  word  mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species : 
but  what  then  ?  Would  it  be  an  improper  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that 
when  God  first  made  mankind^  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise, 
(meaning  in  their  first  parents,)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  brien 
and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain,  that  to  speak  thus  of  God  making  man- 
kind,— ^his  giving  the  species  an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the 
creation, — is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expression. 
As  in  Deut.  iv,  32,  *  Since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the 
earihJ*  Job  xx,  4, '  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  toas  placed 
vpon  the  earth,^  Isaiah  xlv,  12,  <  I  have  made  the  earthy  and  created 
MAN  vpon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens*^  Jer. 
zxvii,  5,  *  I  HAVE  MADE  the  earthy  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the 
ground,  by  my  great  power ^  All  these  texts  speak  of  God  making  man^ 
signifying  the  species  of  mankind ;  and  yet  they  all  plainly  have  respect 
to  God  making  man  at  first,  when  he  *  made  the  earth^  *  and  stretched  out 
the  heavens. "*  In  all  these  places  the  same  word,  Adam,  is  used  as  in 
Ecclesiastes;  and  in  the  last  of  these,  used  with  (he  emphaticum)  the 
emphatic  sign,  as  here ;  though  Dr.T.  omits  it  when  he  tells  us  he  gives 
us  a  catalogue  of  oZZ  the  places  in  Scripture  where  the  word  is  used.  And 
it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose,  that  the  pronoun  they  is  used, — 
<Th£T  have  sought  out  many  inventions^*  This  is  properly  applied  to 
the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright ;  the  species  begun  with 
more  than  one,  and  continued  in  a  multitude.  As  Christ  speaks  of  the 
two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  continued  in  successive  gene- 
rations :  Matt,  xix,  4,  <  He  that  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made 
them  nude  and  female,*  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
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^  No  less  impertinenty  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism  on  the  word 
(ibt)  translated  uprighL  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  riglUf 
he  would  from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  moral  recti- 
tude, even  when  used  to  express  the  character  of  moral  agents.  He 
might  as  well  insist,  that  the  En^ish  word  yprightj  sometimes,  and  in  its 
most  original  meaning,  signifies  righUt^^  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore 
it  does  not  properly  signify  any  moral  character,  when  applied  to  moral 
agents.  And  indeed  less  unreasonably ;  for  it  is  known  that  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  most  words  used  to  signify  moral 
aiid  spiritual  thidgs,  are  taken  firom  external  and  natural  objects.  The 
word  (itST')  Jashur  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the  words 
and  actions  of  such,  (if  I  have  not  misreckoned,)  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  times  in  Scripture ;  and  in  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  aU  dis- 
pute,  to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude,  (though  Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to 
say,  the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character,)  and  for  the 
most  part  it  signifies  true  virtue^  or  virtue  in  such  a  sense  as  distinguishes 
it  from  all  false  appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  re- 
spects, but  not  truly  so  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty 
times  in  this  sense :  and  scarce  any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
language  more  significant  of  this.  It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  Solo- 
mofi'tf  writings,  (where  it  is  oflen  found,)  when  used  to  express  a  character 
or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  he 
uses  it  in  this  place,  (the  seventh  of  Eccles.)  to  signify  moral  rectitude,  or 
a  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.  For  the  wise  man  is  speaking 
of  persons  with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring  into  the  cor- 
ruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  (as  is  confessed  by  Dr.  T.)  and  he 
here  declares,  he  had  not  found  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right  stamp, 
truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thmg !  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  : 
man  was  not  made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp, 
altogether  good  in  his  kind,  (as  all  other  things  were,)  truly  and  tho- 
roughly virtuous,  as  he  ought  to  be ;  *biU  they  have  sought  out  many 
tftoenftoiw.'  Which  last  expression  signifies  things  sinful,  or  morally 
evil ;  (as  is  confessed  p.  185.)  And  this  expression,  used  to  signify  those 
moral  evils  he  found  in  man,  which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the  upright- 
ness man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means  the  most 
true  and  sincere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  signifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooked  deceitful  ways  of 
hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity  ;  who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good, 
are  simple  concerning  evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii,  6, 
sets  a  truly  good  man  in  opposition  to  a  man  of  wicJced  devices^  whom 
God  will  condemn.  Solomon  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on 

an  artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  goodness ;  but  on  searching  thoroughly, 
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he  found  very  few  traly  upright.  As  he  says,  Prov.  xx,  6,  *Mod  mm 
vM  procUnM  every  <me  kit  omu  goodness :  but  a  fcathful  wion^  uiho  can 
find  /'  so  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place, 
Eccles.  vii,  Scioman  means  true  moral  goodness."  {Original  Sin.) 

There  is  also  an  express  aUusiim  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  in  which 
man  was  at  first  created,  in  Col.  iii,  10,  ^  And  have  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him ;"  and,  in  Eph.  iv,  34,  «  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  In  these  passages  the 
apostle  represents  the  change  produced  in  true  Christians  by  the  Grospel, 
as  a  *<  renewal"  of  the  image  of  God  in  man ;  as  a  new  or  second  creation 
in  that  image ;  and  he  explicitly  declares^  that  that  image  consists  in 
^  knowledge,"  in ''  righteousneas,"  and  in  *^  true  h<^ess."  Tlie  import 
of  these  terms  shall  be  just  now  considered ;  but  it  is  here  sufficient 
that  they  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  of  man  in  the  image  erf*  the 
moral  perfections  of  his  Maker. 

This  abo  maybe  finally  argued  from  the  aatis&ction  with  which  tihe 
historian  of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing  the  worfcs 
of  his  hands  as  ^  tery  good.^^  This  is  pronounced  with  reference  to  each 
individuaUy,  as  well  as  to  the  whole.  "^  And  God  saw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.''  But,  as  to  man,  this  good- 
ness must  necessarily  imply  moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  Witii* 
out  them  he  would  have  been  imperfect  as  man ;  and  had  they  existed 
in  him,  in  their  first  exercises,  perverted  and  sinfiil,  he  must  have  been 
an  exception,  and  could  not  have  been  pronounced  ^  very  good."  The 
goodness  of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  must  Ue  in  a  devotedness  and  con- 
secration to  God ;  consequently,  man  was  at  first  devoted  to  Grod,  other- 
wise he  was  not  good.  A  rational  creature,  as  such,  is  capable  of  know- 
ing,  loving,  serving,  and  living  in  communion  with  the  Most  Holy  One. 
Adam,  at  first,  did,  or  did  not  use  this  capacity ;  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
not  very  good^  nor  good  at  all. 

As  to  the  degree  of  moral  perfection  in  the  first  man,  much  scope 
has  been  given,  in  describing  it,  to  a  warm  imagination,  and  to  much 
rhetorical  embellishment ;  and  Adam's  perfection  has  sometimes  been 
placed  at  an  elevation  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difiicult  to  conceive 
how  he  should  fall  into  sin  at  all ;  and  especially  how  he  should  fall  so 
soon  as  seems  to  be  represent^  in  the  narrative  of  Moses.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  either  deny  or  hold  very  slightly  the  doctrine  of  our  here- 
ditary depravity,  delight  to  represent  Adam  as  Uttle,  if  at  all,  superior 
in  moral  perfection  and  capability  to  his  descendants.  But,  if  we  attend 
to  the  passages  of  Holy  Writ  above  quoted,  we  shall  be  able,  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  ascertain,  if  not  the  exact  degree  of  his  moral  endowments,  yet 
that  there  is  a  certain  standard  bek)W  which  he  could  not  be  placed,  in 
the  perfection  of  his  moral  endowments.   Generally,  he  was  made  in  the 
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MM^  of  God  which  we  have  already  proved  is  to  be  understood  mordUy 
as  well  as  naturally.  Now,  however  the  image  of  any  thing  may 
be  reduced  in  extent,  it  must  still  be  an  accurate  representation  as 
&r  as  it  goes.  Every  thing  good  in  the  creation  must  always  be  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Creator ;  but,  in  this 
case,  the  '<  goodness,"  that  is,  the  perfection  of  every  creature,  according 
to  the  part  it  was  designed  to  act  in  the  general  assemblage  of  beings 
collected  into  our  S3rBtem,  whoUy  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  image  of 
God's  moral  perfections  in  man  was  a  blurred  and  dim  representation. 
To  whatever  extent  it  went,  it  necessarily  excluded  all  that  from  man 
which  did  not  resemble  God ;  it  was  a  likeness  to  God  in  ^  righteous- 
ness  and  true  holiness,"  whatever  the  degree  of  each  might  be,  which 
excluded  all  admixture  of  unrighteousness  and  unholiness.  The  first 
part  of  our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  man,  in  his  original  state,  was 
skdesSfhoth  in  net  BJkd  in  prineiple.  "God  made  man  upright."  That 
this  signifies  moral  rectitude  has  been  already  established ;  but  the  im- 
port  of  the  word  is  very  extensive.  It  expresses,  by  an  easy  figure,  the 
exactness  of  truth,  justice,  and  obedience ;  and  it  comprehends  the  state 
and  habit  both  of  the  heart  and  the  life.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  pri- 
mitive man ;  there  wad  no  obliquity  of  his  moral  principles,  his  mind  and 
affections ;  none  in  his  conduct.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  and  exactly 
just,  rendering  from  the  heart  all  that  was  due  to  God  and  to  the  crea* 
ture.  Tried  by  the  exactest  plummetj  he  was  upright ;  by  the  most 
perfect  rti/e,  he  was  straight. 

The  **  knowledge^*  in  which  the  Aposfle  FtLul,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  Colos.  iii,  10,  places  *^  the  image  of  God"  after  which  man 
was  created,  does  not  merely  imply  the  faculty  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  natural  image  of  God ;  but  that  which  might  be 
lost,  because  it  is  that  in  which  the  new  man  is  "  renewed*^*  It  is,  there: 
fore,  to  be  understood  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge  in  the  right  exercise 
of  its  original  power ;  and  of  that  willing  reception,  and  firm  retain, 
ing,  and  hearty  approval  of  religious  trathy  in  which  knowledge,  when 
spoken  of  morally,  is  always  understood  in  the  Scriptures.  We  may 
not  be  disposed  to  allow,  with  some,  that  he  understood  the  deep  philo. 
sophy  of  nature,  and  could  comprehend  and  explain  the  sublime  myste- 
ries of  religion.  The  circumstance  of  his  giving  names  to  the  animals 
is  certainly  no  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  attained  to  a  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  th^  qualities  and  distinguishing  habits,  though  we 
should  allow  the  names  to  be  still  retained  in  the  Hebrew,  and  to  be  as 
expressive  of  their  peculiarities  as  some  expositors  have  stated.  No 
sufficient  time  appears  to  have  been  affi>rded  him  for  the  study  of  their 
properties,  as  this  event  took  place  previous  to  the  formation  of  Eve ; 
and  as  for  the  notion  of  his  acquiring  knowledge  by  intuition,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  revealed  fact,  that  angels  themselves  acquire  their 
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knowledge  by  obsenraticm  and  study,  though,  no  doubt,  with  greater 
rapidity  and  certainty  than  we.  Tlie  whole  of  the  transaction  was 
supernatural ;  the  beasts  were  **  brought"  to  Adam,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  named  them  under  a  Divine  impulse.  He  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  language,  but  the  history  shows  that  he  was  never 
without  language.  He  was  from  the  first  Me  to  converse  with  God; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that  language  was  in  him  a  supernatural 
and  miraculous  endowment.  That  his  understanding  was,  as  to  its 
capacity,  deep  and  large  beyond  any  of  his  posterity,  must  follow  from 
tbe  perfection  in  which  he  was  created,  and  his  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledlge  would,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  easy.  It  was,  however,  in  moral 
and  religious  truth,  as  being  of  the  first  concern  to  him,  that  we  are  to 
suppose  the  excellency  of  his  Imowledge  to  have  consisted.  ^  His  rea- 
son would  be  clear,  his  judgment  uncomipted,  and  his  conscience  upright 
and  sensible."  (  WatU.)  The  best  knowledge  would,  in  him,  be  placed 
first,  and  that  of  every  other  kind  be  made  subservient  to  it,  according 
to  its  relation  to  that.  The  apostle  adds  to  knowledge,  ^  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,"  terms  which  express  not  merely  freedom  from  sin, 
but  positive  and  active  virtues. 

^  A  rational  creature  thus  made,  must  not  only  be  innocent  and  free, 
but  must  be  formed  holy.  His  will  must  have  an  inward  bias  to  virtue : 
1m  must  have  an  inclination  to  please  that  God  who  made  him ;  a 
supreme  love  to  his  Creator,  a  zeal  to  serve  him,  and  a  tender  fear  of 
offending  him. 

**  For  either  the  new  created  man  loved  God  supremely  or  not.  If 
he  did  not  he  was  not  innocent,  since  the  law  of  nature  requires  a 
supreme  love  to  God.  If  he  did  he  stood  ready  for  every  act  of  obe* 
dience :  and  this  is  true  Miness  of  heart*  And,  indeed,  without  this, 
how  oould  a  God  of  holiness  love  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ? 

**  There  must  be  also  in  this  creature  a  regular  subjection  of  the 
inferior  powers  to  the  superior  sense,  and  appetite  and  passion  must 
be  subject  to  reason.  The  mind  must  have  a  power  to  govern  these 
lower  faculties,  that  he  might  not  offend  against  the  law  of  his  creation. 

^  He  must  also  have  his  heart  inlaid  with  love  to  the  creatures^ 
especially  those  of  his  own  species,  if  he  should  be  placed  among  them  : 
and  with  a  principle  of  honesty  and  truth  in  dealing  with  them.  And 
if  many  of  tiioee  creatures  were  made  at  once,  there  would  be  no  pride, 
malice,  or  envy,  no  falsehood,  no  brawls  or  contentions  among  them, 
but  all  harmony  and  love."  {Dr.  WaUsJ) 

Sober  as  ttiese  views  are  of  man's  primitive  state,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
possible  fiir  us  fiilly  to  conceive  of  so  exalted  a  condition  as  even  this. 
Mow  this  standard  it  could  not  fall ;  and  that  it  implied  a  glory,  and 
dignity,  and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  is  made  sufficiently 
i^iparent  from  the  degree  of  guilt  charged  upon  Adam  when  he  feD,  for 
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the  aggravating  circumstanoeBof  his  offence  may  well  be  deduced  firooi 
the  tremendous  consequences  which  followed. 

The  creation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God  being  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner 
their  testimony,  in  this  point,  could  be  evaded,  did  we  not  know  the 
readiness  with  which  some  minds  form  oljections,  and  how  little  inge- 
nuity is  required  to  make  objections  plausible.  The  objection  to  this 
clearly  revealed  truth  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  (Norwich,  and  it 
has  been  followed  in  substance,  and  with  only  Bome  variation  of  phrase, 
by  the  Bocinians  of  the  present  day.  ^  Adam  could  not  be  originally 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness ;  because  habits  of  holiness 
cannot  be  created  without  our  knowledge,  concurrence,  or  consent ; 
for  holiness  in  its  nature  implies  the  choice  and  consent  of  a  moral 
agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  holiness."  11^  however,  it  has  been 
established  that  God  made  man  upright;  that  he  was  created  in  ^know. 
ledge,"  **  righteousness,"  and  ^  true  holiness ;"  and  that  at  his  creation 
he  was  pronounced  very  good ;  all  this  foils  to  the  ground,  and  is  the 
vain  reasoning  of  man  against  the  explicit  testimony  of  God.  The 
fallacy  is,  however,  easily  detected.  It  lies  in  confounding  ^  Jiohils  of 
holiness"  with  the  principle  of  holiness.  Now  though  habit  is  the  result 
of  acts,  and  acts  of  voluntary  choice ;  yet  if  the  choice  be  a  right  one, 
and  right  it  must  be  in  order  to  an  act  of  holiness,  and  if  this  right 
choice,  frequently  exerted,  produces  so  many  acts  as  shall  form  what 
ii  called  a  habit,  ftien  either  the  principle  frx>m  which  that  right  choice 
arises  must  be  good  or  bad,  or  neither.  If  neither,  a  right  choice  has 
no  cause  at  all ;  if  bad,  a  right  choice  could  not  originate  from  it ;  if 
good,  then  there  may  be  a  holy  principle  in  man,  a  right  nature  before 
choice,  and  so  that  part  of  the  argument  foils  to  the  ground.  Now, 
in  Adam,  that  rectitude  of  principle  fi^om  which  a  right  choice  and 
light  acts  flowed,  was  either  created  with  him  or  formed  by  his  own 
volitions.  If  the  latter  be  affirmed,  then  he  must  have  willed  right  be« 
fore  he  had  a  principle  of  rectitude,  which  is  absurd ;  if  the  former, 
then  his  creation  in  a  state  of  mcmd  rectitude,  with  an  aptitude  and 
disposition  to  good  is  estaUiriied. 

Mr.  Wesley  thus  answers  the  objection : — ^  What  is  holiness  ?  Is  it 
not  essentially  love  T  The  love  of  Crod  and  of  all  mankind  ?  Love  pro- 
ducing '  bowels  of  mercies,'  humUeness  of  mind,  meekness,  gentleness, 
long  suffering  ?  And  cannot  God  shed  abroad  this  love  in  any  soul, 
without  his  concurrence  ?  Antecedent  to  his  knowledge  or  consent  ? 
And  supposing  this  to  be  done,  will  love  change  its  nature  ?  Will  it  be 
no  longer  holiness  ?  This  argument  can  never  be  sustained ;  unless  you 
would  play  with  the  word  hdbiU,  Love  is  holiness  wherever  it  exists. 
And  Crod  could  create  either  men  or  angels,  endued  frt)m  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  existence,  with  whatsoever  degree  of  love  he  pleased. 
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^  You '  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  demonstration,  that  we  cannot  be 
righteous  or  holy,  vre  cannot  observe  what  is  right  without  our  own  free 
and  explicit  choice.'  I  suppose  yoii  mean  pr€Ktise  what  is  right.  But 
a  man  may  be  righteous  before  he  does  what  is  right,  holy  in  heart  be- 
fore he  is  holy  in  life.  The  confounding  these  two  all  along,  seems  the 
ground  of  your  strange  imagination,  that  Adam  <  must  choose  to  be 
righteous,  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before  he  could  be  right- 
rous.'  Why  so  ?  <  Because  righteousness  is  the  right  use  and  applica- 
tion of  our  powers.'  Here  is  your  capital  mistake.  No,  it  is  not :  it 
is  the  right  state  of  our  powers.  It  is  the  righi  disposition  of  our  soul^ 
the  right  temper  of  our  mind.  Take  this  with  you,  and  you  will  no  more 
dream,  that  *  God  could  not  create  man  in  righteousness  and  true  holt. 
nesB.' "  {Original  Sin.) 

President  Edwards's  answer  is : — 

^  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things  as  judged  of  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men,  in  all 
nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is 
virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect  pro- 
ceeds, is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  food,  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice  is  virtuous. 
This  is  the  general  notion — ^not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness 
from  actions,  but — that  actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  prin- 
ciples whence  they  proceed ;  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  what  is  good, 
is  no  farther  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle  or  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  before 
there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first,  before  the 
existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that 
choice  ?  There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a 
choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self 
love,  ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous  temper 
of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before 
the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds  from  it." 
{Original  Sin,) 

The  final  cause  of  man's  creation  was  the  display  of  the  glory  of 
liod,  and  principally  of  his  moral  perfections.  Among  these,  benevo- 
lence shone  with  eminent  lustre.  The  creation  of  rational  and  h<Jy 
creatures  was  the  only  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  accomplishiiig 
that  most  paternal  and  benevolent  design,  to  impart  to  other  beings  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  felicity.  The  happiness  of  God  is  the  result  of  his 
moral  perfection,  and  it  is  complete  and  perfect.  It  is  also  specific ;  it 
is  the  felicity  of  knowledge,  of  conscious  rectitude,  of  sufficiency,  and 
mdependence.    Of  the  two  former,  creatures  were  capaUe ;  but  only 
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rational  creatures.  Matter,  however  formed,  is  unconscioos,  and  is,  and 
must  for  ever  remain,  incapable  of  happiness.  However  disposed  and 
adorned,  it  was  made  for  another,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  itself. 
If  it  be  curiously  wrought,  it  is  for  some  other's  wonder  ;  if  it  has  use, 
it  is  for  another's  convenience  ;  if  it  has  beauty,  it  is  for  another's  eye ; 
if  harmony,  it  is  for  another's  ear.  Irrational  animate  creatures  may 
derive  advantage  from  mere  matter ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
conscious  of  it.  They  have  the  enjoyment  of  sense,  but  not  the  powers 
of  reflection,  comparison,  and  taste.  They  see  without  admiration,  they 
combine  nothing  into  relations.  So  to  know,  as  to  be  conscious  of  know- 
ing, and  to  feel  the  pleasures  of  knowledge ;  so  to  know,  as  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others ;  so  to  know,  as  to  lay  the  basis  of  future  and  enlarg- 
ing knowledge,  as  to  discover  the  efficient  and  the  final  causes  of  things ; 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  discovery  and  certainty  of  imagination  and 
taste, — this  is  peculiar  to  rational  beings.  Above  all,  to  know  the  great 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all ;  to  see  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  evil  in  his  law ;  to  have,  therefore,  the  consciousness  of  integ- 
rity and  of  well  ordered  and  perfectly  balanced  passions  ;  to  feel  the 
felicity  of  universal  and  unbounded  benevolence  ;  to  be  conscious  of  the 
favour  of  God  himself;  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  care  and  con- 
stant benediction ;  to  adore  him ;  to  be  grateful ;  to  exert  hope  with- 
out  limit  on  future  and  unceasing  blessings ;  all  these  sources  of  felicity 
were  added  to  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  imagination  in  the  creation 
of  rational  beings.  In  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  were  created 
and  placed,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  primi- 
tive  condition  of  all ;  and  we  know,  assuredly,  from  God's  own  reve- 
lation, that  it  was  the  condition  of  man.  In  his  creation  and  primeval 
condition,  the  *'  kindness  and  love  of  God"  eminently  appeared.  He 
was  made  a  rational  and  immortal  spirit,  with  no  limits  to  the  constant 
enlargement  of  his  powers ;  for,  from  all  the  evidence  that  our  own 
consciousness,  even  in  our  fallen  state,  afibrds  us,  it  appears  possible  to 
the  human  soul  to  be  eternally  approaching  the  infinite  in  intellectual 
strength  and  attainment.  He  was  made  holy  and  happy ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  intercourse  with  God.  He  was  not  left  alone,  but  had  the 
pleasure  of  society.  He  was  placed  in  a  world  of  grandeur,  harmony, 
lieauty,and  utility ;  it  was  canopied  with  other  distant  worlds  to  exhibit 
to  his  very  sense  a  manifestation  of  the  extent  of  space  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  varied  universe ;  and  to  call  both  his  reason,  his  fancy,  and 
his  devotion,  into  their  most  vigorous  and  salutary  exercises.  He  was 
placed  in  a  paradise,  where,  probably,  all  that  was  sublime  and  gentle 
in  the  scenery  of  the  whole  earth  was  exhibited  in  pattern ;  and  all 
that  could  delight  the  innocent  sense,  and  excite  the  curious  inquiries 
of  the  mind,  was  spread  before  him.     He  had  labour  to  employ  his  at- 

(ention,  without  wearying  him ;  and  time  for  his  highest  pursuits  of 
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knowing  God,  his  ivillj  and  his  works.  All  was  a  manifestation  of 
universal  love,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  visible  object ;  and  the  feli- 
city and  glory  of  his  condition  must,  by  his  and  their  obedience  in 
succession,  have  descended  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Such  was  oar 
world,  and  its  rational  inhabitants,  the  first  pair ;  and  thus  did  its 
creation  manifest  not  only  the  power  and  wisdom^  but  the  benevolence 
of  Deity.  He  made  them  like  himself,  and  he  made  them  capable  of 
a  happiness  like  his  own. 

The  case  of  man  is  now  so  obviously  difierent,  that  the  change  can- 
not  be  denied.  The  Scriptural  method  of  accounting  for  this  is  the 
disobedience  of  our  first  parents ;  and  the  visitation  of  their  sin  upon 
their  posterity,  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  material  world,  in  the 
corrupt  moral  state  in  which  men  are  bom,  and  in  that  afilictive  con- 
dition which  is  universally  imposed  upon  them.  The  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writings  to  what  is  called,  in  theological  language,  thk  Fall  of 
Man,  (9)  is,  therefore,  to  be  next  considered. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  this  event  is,  that  a  garden  having  been 
planted  by  the  Creator,  for  the  use  of  man,  ho  was  placed  in  it,  **  to 
dress  it,  and  to  keep  it ;"  that  in  this  garden  two  trees  were  specially 
distinguished,  one  as  "  the  tree  of  life,"  the  other  as  **  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;"  that,  from  eating  of  the  latter  Adam  was 
restrained  by  positive  interdict,  and  by  the  penalty,  <<  in  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die :"  that  the  serpent,  who  was  more 
subtle  than  any  be&st  of  the  field,  tempted  the  woman  to  eat,  by  deny- 
ing that  death  would  be  the  consequence,  and  by  assuring  her,  that  her 
eyes  and  her  husband's  eyes  ^  would  be  opened,"  and  that  they  would 
*<  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil :"  that  the  woman  took  of  the  fruit, 
gave  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  also  ate ;  that  for  this  act  of  disobe- 
dience they  were  expelled  from  the  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and 
laid  under  other  maledictions. 

That  this  history  should  be  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  not  only  b} 
infidels,  whose  objections  to  it  have  been  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  thi& 
work ;  but  hy  those  who  hold  false  and  perverted  views  of  the  Christian 
system,  was  to  be  expected.  Taken  in  its -natural  and  obvious  sense, 
along  with  the  comments  of  the  subsequent  scriptures,  it  teaches  the 
doctrines  of  the  existence  of  an  evil,  tempting,  invisible  spirit,  going 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  deceive  and  devour ;  of  the  introduction 
of  a  state  of  moral  corruptness  into  human  nature,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  all  men ;  and  of  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin  :  and  wherever 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  system  are  denied,  attempts  will 
be  made  so  to  interpret  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  as  to  obscure 

(9)  This  phraso  does  not  occur  in  tho  canonical  Scriptures ;  but  is,  probablj, 
taken  from  Wisdom  x,  1,  **  Sho  prcsorred  tho  first  formed  father  of  the  world  tho^ 
?ras  cxeatad,  md  brought  him  out  of  hia  fall,** 
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the  testimony  which  it  gives  to  them,  either  explieitly*  or  by  jiut  indiio- 
tion.  Interpreters  of  this  account  of  the  lapse  of  the  first  pairt  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  as  to  the  human  race,  have  adopted  various  and  often 
strange  theories ;  but  those  whose  opinions  it  seems  necessary  to  m^ 
tice  may  be  divided  into  those  who  deny  the  literal  sense  of  the  relatioii 
entirely ;  those  who  take  the  account  to  be  in  part  literal  and  in  part 
allegorical ;  and  those  who,  while  they  contend  earnestly  for  the  literal 
interpretation  of  every  part  of  the  history,  consider  some  of  the  terms 
used,  and  some  of  the  persons  introduced,  as  conveying  a  meaning 
more  extensive  than  the  letter,  and  as  constituting  several  symbols  of 
spiritual  things  and  of  spiritual  beings. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  literal  sense  entirely,  and  regard  the 
whole  relation  as  an  instructive  myihosy  or  faUe,  have,  as  might  bo 
expected,  when  all  restraint  of  authority  was  thus  thrown  ofi'from  the 
imagination,  adopted  veiy  different  interpretations.  Thus  we  have  been 
taught,  that  this  account  was  intended  to  teach  the  evil  of  yielding  to 
the  violence  of  appetite  and  to  its  control  over  reason ;  or  the  intro* 
duction  of  vice  in  conjunction  with  knowledge  and  the  artificial  refine- 
ments of  society ;  or  the  necessity  of  keqiing  the  great  mass  of  man* 
kind  from  acquiring  too  great  a  degree  of  knowledge,  as  being  hurtful 
to  society ;  or  as  another  version  of  the  story  of  the  golden  age,  and 
its  being  succeeded  by  times  more  vicious  and  miseraUe ;  or  as  de- 
signed, enigmatically,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  of  mankind. 
This  catalogue  of  opinions  might  be  much  enlarged :  some  of  them 
have  been  held  by  mere  visionaries ;  others  by  men  of  learning,  espe- 
cially by  several  of  the  semi-infidel  theologians  and  Biblical  critics  of 
Germany ;  and  our  own  country  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  class 
of  free  expositors.  How  to  fix  upon  the  moral  of  <<  ihe  fable"  is,  how- 
ever, the  difiiculty ;  and  this  variety  of  opinion  is  a  sufficient  refiita- 
tion  of  the  general  notion  assumed  by  the  whole  class,  since  scarcely 
can  two  of  them  be  found  who  adopt  the  same  interpretation,  after  they 
have  discarded  the  literal  acceptation. 

But  that  the  account  of  Moses  is  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  real 

history,  and  according  to  its  literal  import,  is  estaUished  by  two  con- 

siderations,  against  which,  as  being  facts,  nothing  can  successfully  be 

urged.    The  first  is,  that  the  account  of  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  is  a  part 

of  a  continuous  history.    The  creation  of  the  world,  of  man,  of  woman ; 

the  planting  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  placing  of  man  there ;  the 

duties  and  prohibitions  laid  upon  him ;  his  disobedience ;  his  expulsion 

from  the  garden ;  the  subsequent  birth  of  his  children,  their  lives  and 

actions,  and  those  of  their  posterity,  down  to  the  flood ;  and,  firom  that 

event,  to  the  life  of  Abraham,  are  given  in  the  same  plain  and  unadorned 

narrative,  brief^  but  yet  simple,  and  with  no  intimation  at  all,  either  from 

the  elevation  of  the  style  or  otherwisei  that  a  fable  or  allegory  is  in  any 
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part  introducedL  If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  and  the  evidence  of  it  lies 
Jtffm.  the  very  fiuseof  the  history,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  account  of  the 
fidl  he  ezeefpted  from  the  whole  narrative  as  allegorical,  any  subse- 
quent part,  from  Abel  to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham 
to  Hoses,  may  be  excerpted  for  the  same  reason,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  interpreter ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  rejected 
as  a  history,  and  converted  into  fable.  One  of  these  consequences 
must,  therefiyre,  follow,  either  that  the  account  of  the  fall  must  be  taken 
as  history,  or  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  five  books  of  Moses 
must  be  unsettled ;  and  if  none  but  infidels  wUl  go  to  the  latter  conse- 
quence, then  no  one  who  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  true  history 
generally,  can  consistently  refuse  to  admit  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  pair  to  be  a  narrative  of  real  events,  because  it  is  written  in  the 
same  style,  and  presents  the  same  character  of  a  continuous  record  of 
events.  So  conclusive  has  this  argument  been  felt,  that  the  anti-literal 
interpreters  have  endeavoured  to  evade  it,  by  asserting  that  the  part  of 
the  history  of  Moses  in  question  bears  marks  of  being  a  separate  frag- 
ment, more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  transcribed  into  it 
by  Moses,  the  author  and  compiler  of  the  whole.  This  point  is  exa- 
mined and  satisfactorily  refuted  in  the  learned  and  excellent  work 
referred  to  below  ;  (1)  but  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  it  would  amount  to 
nothing,  if  granted,  in  the  mind  of  any  who  is  satisfied  on  the  previous 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  let  it  be  admit- 
ted that  Moses,  in  writing  the  Pentateuchal  history,  availed  himself 
of  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  a  supposition  not  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  his  inspiration  or  with  the  absolute  truth  of  his  history, 
since  the  traditions  so  introduced  have  been  authenticated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  or  let  it  be  supposed,  which  is  wholly  gratuitous,  that  he  made 
use  of  previously  existing  documents ;  and  that  some  differences  of 
style  in  his  books  may  be  traced,  which  serve  to  point  out  his  quotations, 
which  also  is  an  assumption,  or  rather  a  position,  which  some  of  the 
best  Hebraists  have  denied,  yet  two  things  are  to  be  noted  :  first,  that 
the  inspired  character  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  authenticated  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  so  that  they  must  necessarily  be  wholly  true,  and 
free  from  real  contradictions ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  make  it  any  thing 
to  their  purpose  who  contend  that  the  account  of  the  fall  is  an  older 
document,  introduced  by  Moses,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  it  is  not 
written  as  truly  in  the  narr<xHve  style,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be 
in  some  respects  a  difierent  style,  as  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 
Now  the  very  literal  character  of  our  translation  will  enable  even  the 

(1)  Holden'e  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  chap.  ii.  In  this  volame  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  is  largely  investigated  and  wblj 
established. 
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unlearned  reader  to  discover  this.  Whether  it  be  an  embodied  tradi- 
tion or  the  insertion  of  a  more  ancient  document,  (though  there  is  no 
foundation  at  all  for  the  latter  supposition,)  it  is  obviously  a  narrative^ 
and  a  narrative  as  simple  as  any  ^vhich  precedes  or  follows  it. 

The  other  indisputable  fact  to  which  I  just  now  adverted,  as  esta- 
blishing  the  literal  sense  of  the  history,  is  that,  as  suchf  it  is  referred 
to  and  reasoned  upon  in  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

Job  XX,  4,  5,  «  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placea 
upon  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of 
the  h3rpocrite  but  for  a  moment  ?"  The  first  part  of  the  quotation 
**  might  as  well  have  been  rendered,  <  since  Adax  was  placed  on  the 
earth.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  passage  refers  to  the 
fall  and  the  first  sin  of  man.  The  date  agrees,  for  the  knowledge  here 
taught  is  said  to  arise  from  facts  as  old  as  the  first  placing  of  man 
upon  earth,  and  the  sudden  punishment  of  the  iniquity  corresponds  to 
the  Mosaic  account, — '  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  his  joy 
but  for  a  moment.' "    (Sherlock  on  Prophecy.) 

Job  xxxi,  38,  *<  If  I  covered  my  transgression  as  Adam,  by  hiding 
my  iniquity  in  my  bosom."     Magee  renders  the  verse, — 

**  Did  I  cover,  like  Adam,  my  transgrewion. 
By  hiding  in  a  lurking  place  mine  iniquity  ?** 

and  adds,  <'  I  agree  with  Peters,  that  this  contains  a  reference  to  the 

history  of  the  first  man,  and  his  endeavours  to  hide  himself  afler  his 

transgression."    (Discourses  on  the  Atonement,)     Our  margin  reads, 

**  after  the  manner  of  men  ;"  and  also  the  old  versions ;  but  the  Chal. 

dee  paraphrase  agrees  with  our  translation,  which  is  also  satisfactorily 

defended  by  numerous  critics. 

Job  XV,  14,  "  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean ;  and  he  which 

is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"     Why  not  clean  ? 

Did  God  make  woman  or  man  unclean  at  the  beginning?     If  he  did, 

the  expostulation  would  have  been  more  apposite,  and  much  stronger, 

had  the  true  cause  been  assigned,  and  Job  had  said,  '<  How  canst  thou 

expect  cleanness  in  man,  whom  thou  createdst  unclean  ?"     But,  as  the 

case  now  stands,  the  expostulation  has  a  plain  reference  to  the  intro- 

duction  of  vanity  and  corruption  by  the  sin  of  the  woman,  and  is  an 

evidence  tliat  this  ancient  writer  was  sensible  of  the  evil  consequences 

of  the  full  upon  the  whole  race  of  man.     "  Eden"  and  "  the  garden  of 

the  Lord"  are  also  frequently  referred  to  in  the  prophets.     We  have 

the  "  tree  of  life"  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  the 

Revelation.  "  God,"  says  Solomon,  "  made  man  upright."  The  enemies 

of  Christ  and  his  Church  are  spoken  of,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 

icunents,  under  the  names  of  ^  the  serpent,"  and  "  the  dragon  ;"  and 

the  habit  of  the  serpent  to  lick  the  dust  ia  also  referred  to  by  Isaiah. 
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If  the  history  of  the  faU,  as  recorded  by  Moses,  were  an  allegory,  or 
any  thing  but  a  literal  histoiy,  several  of.  the  above  allusions  would  have 
no  moaning ;  but  the  matter  is  put  beyond  all  possible  doubt  in  the  New 
Testament,  unless  the  same  culpable  liberties  be  taken  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul  as  with  those  of  the  Jew 
ish  lawgiver.  Our  Lord  says,  Matt,  xix,  4, 5,  <'  Have  ye  not  read,  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female ;  and 
said.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
oleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?"  This  is  an 
argument  on  the  subject  of  divorces,  and  its  foundation  rests  upon  two 
of  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses.  1.  That  God  made  at  first  but  two  hu- 
man  beings,  from  whom  all  the  rest  have  sprung.  2.  That  the  intimacy 
and  indissolubiUty  of  the  marriage  relation  rests  upon  the  formation  of 
the  woman  from  the  man  ;  for  our  Lord  quotes  the  words  in  Genesis, 
where  the  obligation  of  man  to  cleave  to  his  wife  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  circumstance.  **  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  man.  •  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  fether 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh."  This  is  sufficiently  in  proof  that  both  our  Lord  and  the  Phari- 
sees considered  this  early  part  of  the  history  of  Moses  as  a  narrative ; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  neither  have  beven  a  reason,  on  his  part,  for  the 
doctrine  which  he  was  inculcating,  nor  have  had  any  force  of  convic* 
tion  as  to  them.  "  In  Adam,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  all  die ;"  "  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  <<  But  I  fear  lest  by  any  means, 
as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  should 
be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  In  the  last  passage, 
the  instrument  of  the  temptation  is  said  to  be  a  serpent,  {w^icj)  which  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would  make  it  anv  other  animal ;  and 
Eve  is  represented  as  being  first  seduced,  according  to  the  account  in 
Genesis.  This  St.  Paul  repeats,  in  1  Tim.  ii,  13, 14,  **  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  (first,  or  immediately,) 
but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression."  And  offinv 
this  as  the  reason  of  his  injunction,  '<  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence^ 
w^ith  all  subjection."  When,  therefore,  it  is  considered,  that  these  pas- 
sages are  introduced,  not  for  rhetorical  illustration,  or  in  the  way  of  clas^ 
sical  quotation,  but  arc  made  the  basis  of  grave  and  important  reason- 
ings, which  embody  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation ;  and  of  important  social  duties  and  points  of  Christian 
order  and  decorum ;  it  would  be  to  charge  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  grossest  absurdity,  with  even  culpable  and  unworthy 
trifling,  to  suppose  them  to  argue  from  the  history  of  the  fall,  as  a  nar- 
rative, when  they  knew  it  to  be  an  allegory ;  and  if  wo  are,  therefore, 

compelled  to  allow  that  it  was  understood  as  a  real  history  by  our  Lor4 
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and  his  inspired  aposties,  those  speculations  of  modem  critics,  which 
convert  it  into  a  parable,  stand  branded  with  their  true  character  of 
infidel  and  semi-infidel  temerity. 

The  objections  which  are  made  to  the  historical  character  of  this  ac- 
count are  either  those  of  open  unbelievers  and  scoffers ;  or  such  as  are 
founded  precisely  upon  the  same  allegations  of  supposed  absurdity  and 
unsuitableness  to  which  such  persons  resort,  and  which  suppose  that 
man  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Maker,  and  that  the 
latter  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct  and  requirements  by  what  the  former 
may  think  fit  or  unfit.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter 
in  Genesis  could  be  proved  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ, 
then,  indeed,  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  mode  of  explanation 
by  allegory ;  but  if  no  reason  more  weighty  can  be  offered  for  so  vio- 
lent  a  proceeding,  than  that  men  either  object  to  the  doctrines  which 
the  literal  account  includes ;  or  that  the  recorded  account  of  the  actual 
dealings  of  God  with  the  first  man,  does  not  comport  with  their  notions 
of  what  was  fit  in  such  circumstances,  wc  should  hold  truth  with  little 
tenacity,  were  wc  to  surrender  it  to  the  enemy  upon  such  a  summons. 
The  fallacy  of  most  of  these  objections  is,  however,  easily  pointed  out. 
We  are  asked,  first,  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life  could  confer  immortality  ?  But  what  is  there  irra- 
tional in  supposing  that,  though  Adam  was  made  exempt  from  death,  yet 
that  the  fruit  of  a  tree  should  be  the  appointed  instrument  of  preserving 
his  health,  repairing  the  wastes  of  his  animal  nature,  and  of  maintaining 
him  in  perpetual  youth  ?  Almighty  God  could  have  accomplished  this 
end  without  means,  or  by  other  means ;  but  since  he  so  of^en  employs 
instruments,  it  is  not  more  strange  that  he  should  ordain  to  preserve 
Adam  permanently  from  death  by  food  of  a  special  quality,  than  that 
now  he  should  preserve  men  in  health  and  life,  for  three-score  years  and 
ten,  by  specific  foods ;  and  that,  to  counteract  disorders,  he  should  have 
given  specific  medicinal  qualities  to  herbs  and  minerals :  or  if,  with  some, 
we  regard  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  Ufe  as  a  sacramental  act,  an  expres- 
flion  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  continued  preservation,  and  a  means  through 
which  the  conserving  influence  of  God  was  bestowed,  a  notion,  however, 
not  so  well  founded  as  the  other,  it  is  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  involves  no  really  unreasonable  consequence,  and 
nothing  directly  contrary  to  the  analog}'  of  faith.  It  has  been,  also, 
foolishly  enough  asked  whether  the  fruit  of  the  prohibited  tree,  or  of  any 
tree,  can  be  supposed  to  have  communicated  ^  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,"  or  have  had  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  intellectual  powers  ?  But 
this  is  not  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  history,  however  literally  taken,  and 
the  objection  is  groundless.  That  tree  might  surely,  without  the  least 
approach  to  allegory,  be  called  "  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  awl 
evil,"  whether  we  understand  by  this,  that  by  eating  it  man  camf  to 
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know,  by  sad  experience,  the  Take  of  the  ^good''  he  had  forfeited, 
and  the  bitterness  of  ^  evil,"  which  he  had  before  known  only  in  name ; 
or,  as  others  have  understood  it,  that  it  was  appointed  to  be  the  test 
of  Adam's  fidelity  to  his  Creator,  and,  consequently,  was  a  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  (or 
making  known)  whether  he  would  cleave  to  the  former,  or  make  choice 
of  the  latter.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  I  think,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  better  harmonises  with  the  whole  history ;  but  either 
of  them  is  consistent  with  a  literal  interpretation,  and  cannot  be  proved 
to  involve  any  real  absurdity. 

To  the  account  of  the  serpent,  it  has  been  objected  that,  taken  literally, 
it  makes  the  invisiUe  tempter  assume  the  body  of  an  animal  to  carry  on 
his  designs ;  but  we  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  laws 
of  disembodied  spirits  before  we  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible,  or  even 
unlikdy  ;  and  as  for  an  animal  being  chosen  as  the  means  of  approach 
to  Eve,  without  exciting  suspicion,  it  is  manifest  that,  allowing  a  supe- 
rior spirit  to  be  the  real  tempter,  it  was  good  policy  in  him  to  address 
Eve  through  an  animal  which  she  must  have  noticed  as  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  garden,  rather  than  in  a  human  form,  when  she  knew 
that  hersdf  and  her  husband  were  the  only  human  beings  as  yet  in  ex- 
istence* The  presence  of  such  a  stranger  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  put  her  on  her  guard.  But  then,  we  are  told  that  the  animal 
was  a  contemptible  reptile.  Certainly  not  before  he  was  degraded  in 
form  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  *'  beasts  of  the  earth,"  and  not  a 
'*  creeping  thing ;"  and  also  more  *<  subtle,"  more  discerning  and  saga- 
cious ^  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made" — 
consequently  the  head  of  all  the  inferior  animals  in  intellect,  and  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  of  a  corresponding  noble  and  beautiful  form ;  for 
this,  indc<^,  his  bodily  degradation  imports.  (2)  If  there  was  policy, 
then,  in  Satan's  choosing  an  animal  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  might 
make  his  approaches,  there  was  as  much  good  taste  in  his  selection  as 
the  allegorists,  who  seem  anxious  on  this  point,  can  wish  for  him.  The 
speaking  of  the  serpent  is  another  stumbling-block  ;  but  as  the  argument 
is  not  here  with  an  infidel,  but  with  those  who  profess  to  receive  the 
Mosaic  record  as  Divine,  the  speaking  of  the  serpent  is  no  more  a  rea- 
son  for  interpreting  the  relation  allegoricaUy,  than  the  ^leaking  of  the 
ass  of  Balaam  can  be  for  allegorizing  the  whole  of  that  transaction. 
That  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit  has  no  power  to  produce  articulate  sounds 

(2)  We  have  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose,  as  it  is  strangelj  done  almost  nni. 
formly  by  commentators,  that  this  animal  had  the  serpentine  form  in  any  mode 
or  degrree  at  all  before  his  transformation.  That'he  was  then  degraded  to  a  rep. 
tile,  to  go  **  upon  his  belly,**  imports,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire  alteration  and 
ioia  of  the  original  form — a  form  of  which  it  is  clear  no  idea  can  now  be  eoa> 
ceived. 
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from  the  organs  of  an  animal,  no  philosophy  can  prove,  and  it  is  a  fact 
which  iB,  therefore,  capable  of  being  rationally  substantiated  by  testi- 
mony. There  is  a  clear  reason,  too,  for  this  use  of  the  power  of  Satan  in 
the  story  itself.  By  his  giving  speech  to  the  serpent,  and  representing 
thatj  as  appears  from  the  account,  as  a  consequence  of  the  serpent  ha- 
ving himself  eaten  of  the  fruit,  (3)  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of 
impressing  Eve  with  the  dangerous  and  fatal  notion,  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  restraint  upon  her  happiness  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  thus  to  suggest  hard  thoughts  of  her  Maker. 
The  objection  that  Eve  manifested  no  surprise  when  she  heard  an  ani- 
mal speak,  whom  she  must  have  known  not  to  have  had  that  &calty 
before,  has  also  no  weight,  since  that  circumstance  might  have  occur* 
red  without  being  mentioned  in  so  brief  a  history.  It  is  still  more 
likely  that  Adam  should  have  expressed  some  marks  of  surprise  and 
anxiety  too,  when  his  wife  presented  the  fruit  to  him,  though  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  mentioned.  But  allowing  that  no  surprise  was  indicated  bf 
the  woman,  the  answer  of  the  author  just  quoted  is  satisfactory. 

<*  In  such  a  state,  reason  must  enjoy  a  calm  dominion ;  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  room  for  those  sudden  starts  of  imagination,  or 
those  sudden  tumults,  agitations,  failures,  and  stagnations  of  the  blood 
and  spirits  now  incident  to  human  nature  ;  and  therefore  Eve  was  in- 
capable of  fear  or  surprise  from  such  accidents  as  would  disquiet  the 
best  of  her  posterity.  This  objection  then  is  so  far  from  prejudicing 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  to  me  I  own  it  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  its  favour. 

<*  But  afler  all,  if  this  objection  has  any  weight  with  any  one,  let  him 
consider  what  there  is  in  this  philosophic  serenity  of  our  first  parent, 
supposing  the  whole  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  fully  related  to  us, 
so  far  exceeding  the  serenity  of  Fabricius,  upon  the  sudden  appearance 
and  cry  of  the  elephant  contrived  by  P3rrrhus  to  discompose  him  ;  or  the 
steadiness  of  Brutus  upon  the  appearance  of  his  evil  genius ;  and  yet  I 
believe  Plutarch  no  way  suffers  in  his  credit  as  a  historian  by  the  rcla- 

(3)  *♦  •  And  whon  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,*  &c.  Now 
Eve  could  plainly  know,  by  her  senses,  that  the  fruit  was  desirable  to  the  eye, 
but  it  was  impossible  she  could  know  that  it  was  good  for  food,  but  from  the  ex. 
umple  and  experiment  of  the  scrjient.  It  was  also  impossible  she  could  know 
that  it  was  desirable  to  mako  use  of  it,  but  by  the  example  of  the  serpent,  whom 
she  saw  from  a  bnito  become  a  rational  and  vocal  creature,  as  she  thought  by 
eating  that  fruit.  The  text  says  she  saw  it  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  mako  wise,  and  seeing  does  not  imply  conjecture  or  belief,  but  ccr. 
tain  knowledge;  knowledge  founded  upon  evidence  and  proof;  such  proof  as  she 
had  then  before  her  eyes.  And  when  once  we  are  sure  that  she  had  this  proof, 
aa  it  is  evident  she  had,  the  whole  conference  between  her  and  the  serpent  is  as 
rational  and  intelligible  as  any  thing  in  the  whole  Scriptures."  (Delant's  DU- 
sertatiofiM.) 
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tion  of  those  events  ;  at  least  had  he  related  those  surprising  accidents 
without  saying  one  word  of  what  effects  they  had  upon  the  passions  of 
the  persons  concerned,  his  relations  had  certainly  been  Uable  to  no 
imputation  of  incredibility  or  improbability  upon  that  account."  {Reve- 
latum  Examined,) 

An  objection  is  taken  to  the  jusHee  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the 
Bopent,  if  the  transaction  be  accounted  real,  and  if  that  animal  were  but 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  the  great  seducer.  To  this  the  reply  is 
obfioos,  that  it  could  be  no  matter  of  just  complaint  to  the  serpent  that 
its  fiinn  should  be  changed,  and  its  species  lowered  in  the  scale  of  being. 
It  hid  no  original  right  to  its  former  superior  rank,  but  held  it  at  the  plea- 
urn  of  the  Creator.  If  special  pain  and  sufferings  had  been  inflicted  upon 
theierpenty  there  would  have  been  a  semblance  of  plausibility  in  the  ob- 
jection ;  but  the  serpent  sufiered,  as  to  liability  to  pain  and  death,  no 
more  than  other  animals,  and  was  not  therefore  any  more  than  another 
irrational  creature^  accounted  a  responsible  offender.  Its  degradation 
vu  evidently  intended  as  a  memento  to  man,  and  the  real  punishment, 
as  we  shall  show,  fell  upon  the  real  transgressor  who  used  the  serpent 
as  his  instrument ;  while  the  enmity  of  the  whole  race  of  serpents  to 
the  human  race,  their  cunning,  and  their  poisonous  qualities,  appear 
to  haye  been  wisely  and  graciously  intended  as  standing  warnings  to 
at  to  beware  of  that  great  spiritual  enemy,  who  ever  lies  in  wait  to 
wound  and  to  destroy. 

These  are  the  principal  objections  made  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are 
either  of  no  weight  in  themselves,  or  that  they  cannot  be  entertained 
without  leading  to  a  total  disregard  of  other  parts  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures. Tradition,  too»  comes  in  to  the  support  of  the  literal  sense,  and 
00  such  a  question  has  great  weight.  The  Apocryphal  writings  afford 
a  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews.  2  Esdras  iii, 
4-7,  <<  O  Lord,  thou  barest  rule,  thou  spakest  at  the  beginning,  when 
thou  didst  plant  the  earth,  and  that  thyself  alone,  and  commandest  the 
people ;  and  gavest  a  body  to  Adam  without  soul,  which  was  the  work- 
manship of  thy  hands,  and  didst  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
he  was  made  Uving  before  thee  ;  and  thou  leddest  him  into  paradise, 
which  thy  right  hand  had  planted,  and  unto  him  thou  gavest  command- 
ment to  love  thy  way,  which  he  transgressed,  and  immediately  thou 
appointedst  death  in  him  and  in  his  generations,  of  whom  came  nations, 
tribes,  people,  and  kindreds  out  of  number."  2  Esdras  vii,  48,  «  O 
thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  for  though  it  was  thou  that  sinned, 
thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  are  all  that  came  of  thee."  Wisdom 
ii,  24, «« Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the 
world."  Wisdom  x,  1, "  She  (wisdom)  preserved  the  first-formed  father 
of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall." 
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Ecclesiasticus  xvii,  1,  ^c,  <^The  Lord  created  man  of  the  earth,  and 
turned  him  into  it  again.  He  gave  them  a  few  days  and  a  short  time, 
and  also  power  over  all  things  therein — he  filled  them  with  the  know- 
ledge of  understanding,  and  showed  them  good  and  evil."  By  these 
ancient  Jewish  writers  it  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  account  of  the 
fall  was  understood  as  the  narrative  of  a  real  transaction ;  and,  except 
on  this  assumption,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  those  traditions 
which  are  embodied  in  the  m3rthology  of  almost  all  pagan  nations.  Of 
these  fables  the  basis  must  have  been  some  fact,  real  or  supposed ;  for 
as  well  might  we  expect  the  fables  of  .£sop  to  have  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  religious  ceremonies  and  belief  of  nations,  as  the  Mosaic 
fable  of  man's  fall ;  for  a  mere  fable  it  must  be  accounted,  if  it  is  to 
lose  its  literal  interpretation. 

■*  Popular  convictions  every  where  prevailed  of  the  existence  of  some 
beings  of  the  higher  order,  who  had  revolted  from  their  subjection  to 
the  heavenly  power  which  presided  over  the  universe*;  and  upon  them 
were  raised  many  fabulous  stones.  It  is  probable,  that  these  convic- 
tions were  originally  founded  on  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture with  respect  to  Satan  and  his  angels,  as  powerful  malevolent  beings, 
who,  having  first  seduced  Adam  from  his  obedience,  incessantly  laboured 
to  deceive,  ccnrrupt,  and  destroy  his  descendants.  The  notion  of  the 
magi  of  Plutarch,  and  of  the  Manicheans,  concerning  two  independent 
principles,  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other,  was  also  founded  on  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  apostasy  of  angels,  and  of  their  interference 
and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology 
with  regard  to  contending  powers,  and  their  subordinate  ministers, 
benevolent  and  malignant,  were  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth  ; 
and  the  Grecian  and  Roman  accounts  of  the  battles  of  the  giants 
against  Jupiter,  were,  perhaps,  built  on  the  corruptions  of  tradition  on 
this  point. 

^  The  original  temptation,  by  which  Satan  drew  our  first  parents 
from  their  duty,  and  led  them  to  transgress  the  only  prohibition 
which  God  had  imposed,  is  described  in  the  first  pages  of  Scripture  ; 
and  it  is  repeated,  under  much  disguise,  in  many  fables  of  classical 
m3rthology. 

*«  Origen  considers  the  allegorical  relations  furnished  by  Plato,  with 

respect  to  Poms  tempted  by  Penia  to  sin  when  intoxicated  in  the  garden 

of  Jove,  as  a  disfigured  history  of  the  fall  of  man  in  paradise.  It  scorns 

to  have  been  blended  with  the  story  of  Lot  and  his  daughters.     Plato 

might  have  acquired  in  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  the  original  circum- 

stances  of  the  fall,  and  have  produced  them,  under  the  veil  of  allegory, 

that  he  might  not  offend  the  Greeks  by  t^  direct  extract  from  the  Jewish 

Scriptures.     The  heathen  notions  with  respect  to  the  Elysian  fields, 

the  garden  of  Adonis,  and  that  of  Hesperides,  in  which  the  fruit  was 
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watched  by  a  serpent,  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  sacred  accounts, 
or  firom  traditional  reports  with  respect  to  paradise* 

^  The  worship  established  toward  the  evil  spirit  by  his  contnyancCt 
sometimes  under  the  very  appearance  in  which  he  seduced  our  first 
parents,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Phenicians  and  Egyptians.  The 
general  notion  of  the  serpent  as  a  mysterious  s3naibol  annexed  to  the 
heathen  deities ;  and  the  invocation  of  Eve  in  the  Bacchanalian  orgies, 
(with  the  production  of  a  serpent,  consecrated  as  an  emblem,  to  public 
view,)  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  history  of  the  first  tempta- 
tion, which  introduced  sin  and  death  into  the  worid.  The  account  of 
discord  being  cast  out  firom  heaven,  referred  to  by  Agamemnon,  in  the 
nineteenth  book  of  Homer's  Diad,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  corrupt 
tradition  of  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels.  Claudian  shoyrs  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  seduction  of  man,  and  of  an  ejec- 
tion firom  paradise,  and  his  description  seems  to  have  fiirnished  subjects 
of  imitation  to  Milton. 

**  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  Indians  entertaified  some  notions, 
founded  on  traditionary  accounts,  of  paradise :  and  the  representations 
of  the  serpent  under  the  female  form,  and  styled  the  Mexican  Eve, 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  paintings  of  Mexico. 

^  The  original  perfection  of  man,  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
resulting  firom  the  fall,  and  the  increasing  depravity  which  proceeded 
with  augmented  violence  firom  generation  to  generation,  are  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  profane  literature.  Chryalus,  the  Pythagorean, 
declared  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Cicero  (as  well  as 
Ovid)  ^eaks  of  man  as  created  erect,  as  if  God  excited  him  to  look 
up  to  his'  former  relation  and  ancient  abode.  The  loss  of  his  resem- 
Uance  to  God  was  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  disobedience,  and 
was  considered  as  so  universal,  that  it  was  generally  admitted,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  Horace,  that  no  man  was  bom  without  vices.  The  con. 
viction  of  a  gradual  deterioration  from  age  to  age— of  a  change  from 
a  golden  period,  by  successive  transitions,  to  an  iron  depravity — of  a 
lapse  from  a  state  devoid  of  guilt  and  fear,  to  times  filled  with  iniquity, 
was  universally  entertained. 

**  Descriptions  to  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  almost 
all  the  poets,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  philosophers  and 
historians.  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
men  from  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testimo- 
nies for  the  conviction  of  subsequent  times."  {Gray^s  Cormection^) 

In  the  Grothic  mythology,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
east,  Thos  is  represented  as  the  first  born  of  the  supreme  God,  and  is 
styled  in  the  Edda  the  eldest  of  sons.  He  was  esteemed  a  middle  divi- 
nity,  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  With  respect  to  his  actions, 
he  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  death,  and,  in  the  struggle,  to  have  been 
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WtaiitKl  U|»MU  one  luie« ;  to  hmve  hntmd  the  head  of  the  serpent  with 
Kt«  kM«^w ;  ttnd>  in  his  final  engagement  with  that  monster,  to  have 
btfi^t  hiu)  to  th«  earth  and  slain  him.  This  yictory,  however,  is  not 
oblaiutHi  but  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life ; — ^  Recoiling  back  nine 
.«t«>p^  h«  Adls  dead  upon  the  spot,  suffocated  with  the  floods  of  venom 
v^  hioh  the  serpent  vomits  forth  upon  him."  Much  the  same  notion, 
\t  \>  are  informed,  is  prevalent  in  the  mythology  of  the  EQndoos. — 
**  'l\vo  «M^ulptured  figures  are  yet  extant  in  one  of  their  oldest  pagodas, 
lUe  former  of  which  represents  Creeehnoj  an  incarnation  of  their  me- 
lUatorial  god  Yeeehrn^  trampling  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  serpent ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  seen  encircUng  the  deity  in  its  folds,  and 
biting  his  heel."  An  engraving  of  this  curious  sculpture  is  given  in 
Moore*s  Hindu  Pantheon. 

As  to  those  who  would  interpret  the  account,  the  literal  meaning 
o{  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  partly  literally,  and  partly 
allegorically,  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  in  the  foDowing  obeerva- 
tions  of  Bishop  Horsley  : — 

**  No  writer  of  true  history  would  mix  plain  matter  of  fact  with  alle- 
gory in  one  continued  narrative,  without  any  intimation  of  a  transi- 
tion  from  one  to  the  other.  If^  therefore,  any  part  of  this  narrative 
be  matter  of  fact,  no  part  is  allegorical.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
part  be  allegorical,  no  part  is  naked  matter  of  fact :  and  the  conse- 
4|uenco  of  this  will  be,  that  every  thing  in  every  part  of  the  whole 
narrative  must  be  allegorical.  If  the  formation  of  the  woman  out 
of  the  man  be  allegory,  the  woman  must  be  an  allegorical  woman. 
The  limn  therefore  must  be  an  allegorical  man  ;  for  of  such  a  man 
only  the  allegorical  woman  will  be  a  meet  companion.  If  the  man  is 
HJlegorioal,  his  paradise  will  be  an  allegorical  garden ;  the  trees  that 
grow  in  it,  allegorical  trees ;  the  rivers  that  watered  it,  allegorical 
rivora ;  and  thus  we  may  ascend  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  creation ; 
and  ounolude  at  last,  that  the  heavens  are  allegorical  heavens,  and  the 
rarih  an  allegorical  earth.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the  creation 
will  ho  an  allegory,  of  which  the  real  subject  is  not  disclosed ;  and  in 
Uiiti  ulMunlity  the  scheme  of  aUegorizing  ends."  {Horsley^e  Sermons.) 

Uut  iimugh  the  literal  sense  of  the  history  is  thus  established,  yet  that 
II  iitm  in  utiveral  parts,  but  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  literal  inter- 
|»UitatiiiUi  a  mystical  and  higher  sense  than  the  letter,  is  equally  to  be 
|ii>iV0il  tViMU  the  Scriptures ;  and,  though  some  writers,  who  have  main- 
muunl  Iha  literal  interpretation  inviolate,  have  run  into  unauthorized 
tumaDii  ill  thtiir  interpretation  of  the  mystical  sense,  that  is  no  reason 
\»hy  wn  migiit  not  to  go  to  the  fiill  length  to  which  the  light  of  the 
Hori|ilurn«i  un  intalUblo  comment  upon  themselves,  will  conduct  us. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  matter  of  established  history,  that  our  first 

parents  wore  prohibited  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and,  after  their  fidi, 
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were  excluded  from  the  tree  of  life ;  that  they  were  tempted  by  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  that  various  maledictions  were  passed  upon  them,  and  upon' 
the  instrument  of  their  seduction.  But,  rightly  to  understand  this 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect — ^that  man  was  in  a  state  of  trial ; — 
that  the  prohibition  of  a  certain  fruit  was  but  one  part  of  the  law  under 
which  he  was  placed ; — ^that  the  serpent  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
real  tempter  ;  and  that  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  instrument  was 
symbolical  of  the  punishment  reserved  for  the  agent. 

The  first  of  these  particulars  appears  on  the  face  of  the  history,  and 
to  a  state  of  trial  the  power  of  moral  fireedom  was  essential*  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  the 
seqiael ;  but,  that  the  power  of  choosing  good  and  evil  was  vested  with 
our  first  parents  is  as  apparent  from  the  account  as  that  they  were 
placed  under  rule  and  restraint.  In  vain  were  they  commanded  to 
obey,  if  obedience  were  impossible  ;  in  vain  placed  under  prohibition, 
if  they  had  no  power  to  resist  temptation.  Both  would,  indeed,  have 
been  unworthy  the  Divine  legislator ;  and  if  this  be  allowed,  then  their 
moral  freedom  must  also  be  conceded.  They  are  contemplated 
throughout  the  whole  transaction,  not  as  instruments,  but  as  actors, 
and  as  such,  capable  of  reward  and  punishment.  Commands  are  issued 
to  them ;  which  supposes  a  power  of  obedience,  either  original  and  per- 
manent in  themselves,  or  derived,  by  the  use  of  means,  from  God,  and, 
therefore,  attainable  ;  and  however  the  question  may  be  darkened  by 
metaphysical  subtleties,  the  power  to  obey  necessarily  implied  the  power 
to  refuse  and  rebel.  The  promised  continuance  of  their  happiness, 
which  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  reward,  implies  the  one ;  the 
actual  infliction  of  punishment  as  certainly  includes  the  other. 

The  power  of  obeying  and  the  power  of  disobeying  being  then  mutu- 
ally involved,  that  which  determines  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  is  the 
will.  For,  if  it  were  some  power,  ab  extra,  operating  necessarily,  man 
would  no  longer  be  an  actors  but  be  reduced  to  the  mere  condition  of  a 
patient^  the  mere  instrument  of  another.  This  does  not,  however,  shut 
out  solicitation  and  strong  influence  from  without,  provided  it  be 
allowed  to  be  resistible,  either  by  man's  own  strength,  or  by  strength 
from  a  higher  source,  to  which  he  may  have  access,  and  by  which  he 
may  fortify  himself.  But  as  no  absolute  control  can  be  externally 
exerted  over  man's  actions,  and  he  remain  accountable ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  his  actions  are  in  fact  controllable  in  a  manner  con* 
sistent  with  his  free  agency,  we  must  look  for  this  power  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  the  only  faculty  which  he  possesses,  to  which  any  such 
property  can  be  attributed,  is  called,  for  that  very  reason,  and  because 
of  that  very  quality,  his  will  or  choice ;  a  power  by  which,  in  that 
state  of  completeness  and  excellence  in  which  Adam  was  created,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  command  his  thoughts,  his  desires. 
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his  words,  and  his  conduct,  however  excited,  with  an  absokite  sove- 
reignty. (4) 

This  fiiculty  of  willing,  indeed,  appears  essential  to  a  rational  being, 
in  whatever  rank  he  may  be  placed.  **  Every  rational  being,"  says  Dr. 
Jenkins,  very  justly,  (Reasanahlenets  of  Christian  Rdigimy)  **  must 
naturally  have  a  liberty  of  choice,  that  is,  it  must  have  a  will  to  choose 
asweDasanttfu2er#toiM2tfigtoreason;  because,  a  faculty  of  understand- 
ing, if  left  to  itself  without  a  will  to  determine  it,  must  always  think  of 
the  same  objects,  or  proceed  in  a  continued  series  and  connection  of 
thoughts,  without  any  end  or  design,  which  would  be  labour  in  vain, 
and  tedious  thoughtfulness  to  no  purpose."    But,  though  toiil  be  essen- 
tial to  rational  existence,  and  freedom  of  will  to  a  creature  placed  in  a 
state  of  trial,  yet  the  degree  of  external  influence  upon  its  determina- 
tions, through  whatever  means  it  may  operate,  may  be  very  different 
both  in  kind  and  degree ;  which  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the 
circumstances  of  trial  may  be  varied,  and  made  more  easy  or  mo.e 
difiicult  and  dangerous,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  great  Governor  and  Lord 
of  all.     Some  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  seem  to  have  carried 
their  views  of  the  circumstances  of  the  paradisiacal  probation  too  high ; 
others  have  not  placed  them  high  enough.    The  first  have  represented 
our  first  parents  to  have  been  so  exclusively  intellectual  and  devotionalf 
as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  from  sense  and  passion ; 
others,  as  approximating  too  nearly  to  their  mortal  and  corrupt  descend* 
ants.    This,  however,  is  plain,  firom  the  Scriptures,  the  guide  we  ought 
scrupulously  to  follow,  that  they  were  subject  to  temptation,  or  solicita- 
tion  of  the  will,  from  intellectual  pride^  from  sense^  and  from  pasnonn-^ 
The  two  first  operated  on  Eve,  and  probably  also  on  Adam ;  to  which 
was  added,  in  him,  a  passionate  sulj^ction  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife.  (5) 
If,  then,  these  are  the  facts  of  their  temptation,  the  circumstances  of 
their  trial  are  apparent.     « The  soul  of  man,"  observes  Stillingfleet^ 
{Origineg  SacnBf)  '<  is  seated  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  between  those 
more  excellent  beings  which  live  perpetually  above,  with  which  it  par  ^ 
takes  in  the  sublimity  of  its  nature  and  understanding ;  and  those  infe< 
rior  terrestrial  beings  with  which  it  communicates  through  the  vital 
union  which  it  has  with  the  body,  and  that  by  reaaon  of  its  natural 
freedom,  it  is  sometimes  assimilated  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  of  these  extremes.    We  must  observe,  fiarthflft  that,  in  this  com- 

(4)  **  ImpulsuB  etsi  vebemens  valde  atque  potens  esaot,  yolun talis  taraen  impe. 
rio  atque  arbitrio  lemper  opresaas  ejus  in  actum  subjiciebatur.  Potcrat  onim  to. 
luntas,  divine  voluntatis  consideratione  armata,  resistero  illi,  euraque  in  ordinem 
ista  vi  rodigero ;  alioquin  onim  frustanoa  fuisset  legislatio,  qua  affectus  circum. 
Bcribebatur  ot  rofrsnabatur."  {Episeopiust  Disputatio  ix.) 

(5)  '*  AcceMit  in  Adamo  specialis  quidam  conjugis  propria)  amor,  quo  adductns 
.ti  gratiani  illius,  afibctui  sue  proclivins  indulsit,  ot  tcntationi  sathane  faeiliof 
oofntanremque  pneboit**  {Efiseofims,  Ditpuiatw  ix.) 
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pound  nature  of  ours,  there  are  several  powers  and  faculties,  several 
passions  andafiections,  differing  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  according 
as  they  result  from  the  soul  or  body  ;  that  each  of  these  has  its  proper 
object,  in  a  due  application  to  which  it  is  easy  and  satisfied ;  that  they 
are  none  of  them  sinful  in  themselves,  but  may  be  instruments  of  much 
good,  when  rightly  applied,  as  well  as  occasion  great  mischief  by  a 
misapplication :  whereupon  a  considerable  part  of  virtue  will  consist  in 
regulating  than,  and  in  keeping  our  senniive  part  subject  to  the  rational. 
This  is  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  and,  since  the  first  man 
was  endowed  with  the  powers  and  ^ulties  of  the  mind,  and  had  the 
same  dii^positions  and  inclinations  of  body,  it  cannot  be  but  that  he  must 
have  been  liaUe  to  the  same  sort  of  temptations,  and  consequently, 
capable  of  complying  with  the  dictates  of  sense  and  appetite,  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  reason  and  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind  :  and 
to  this  cause  the  Scripture  seems  to  ascribe  the  commission  of  the  first 
sin,  when  it  tells  us,  that  the  woman  saw  the  tree^  thai  it  was  good  for 
fcodf  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  desirable  to  make  one  wise^  i.  e,  it  had 
several  qualities  that  were  adapted  to  her  natural  appetites ;  was  beau- 
tiful to  the  sight,  and  delightful  to  the  taste,  and  improving  to  the  under, 
standing,  which  both  answered  the  desire  of  knowledge  implanted  in 
her  spiritual,  and  the  k>ve  of  sensual  pleasure,  resulting  from  her  animal 
part ;  and  these,  heightened  by  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter,  abated 
the  horrw  of  God's  prohibition,  and  induced  her  to  act  contrary  to 
his  express  command." 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  the  state  of  trial  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  placed  was  one  which  required,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  virtue,  vigilance,  prayer,  resistance,  and  the  active  exercise  of 
the  dominion  of  the  will  over  solicitation.  No  creature  can  be  abso* 
lutely  perfect  because  it  is  finite  ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  our  first  parents,  that  an  innocent,  and,  in  its  kindj  a  perfect 
rational  being,  is  kept  from  falling  only  by  '<  taking  hold"  on  God  ;  and 
as  this  is  an  act,  there  must  be  a  determination  of  the  will  to  it,  and  so 
when  the  least  carelessness,  the  least  tampering  with  the  desire  of 
forbidden  gratifications  is  induced,  there  is  always  an  enemy  at  hand  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  darken  the  judgment  and  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  eviL  Tlius  ^  when  desire  is  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin,  and  tin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  This  is 
the  only  account  we  can  obtain  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  it  resolves 
itHelf  into  three  principles : — 1.  The  necessary  finiteness,  and,  therefore, 
imperfection  in  degree  of  created  natures.  2.  The  liberty  of  choice, 
which  is  essential  to  rational,  accountable  beings.  3.  The  influence 
of  temptation  on  the  will.  That  Adam  was  so  endo^^  ed  us  to  have 
resisted  the  temptation,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ju^^'ce  of  his  Maker 
tliroughout  this  transaction ;  that  his  circumstances  of  trial  were  made 
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precisely  what  they  were,  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  wtfcfom,  the  full  mani- 
festation of  which  is,  probably,  left  to  another  state,  and  will,  doubtless, 
there  have  its  Mi  declaration. 

The  following  acute  observations  of  Bishop  Butler  may  assist  us  to 
conceive  how  possible  it  is  for  a  perfectly  innocent  being  to  fall  under 
the  power  of  evil,  whenever  a  vigilant  and  resisting  habit  is  not  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  persevered  in : — ^**  This  seems  distinctly  conceiva- 
ble, from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affections  and  propensions. 
For,  suppose  creatures  intended  for  such  a  particular  state  of  life,  for 
which  such  propensions  were  necessary :  suppose  them  endowed  with 
such  propensions,  together  with  moral  understanding,  as  well  including 
a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  speculative  perception  of  it ;  and  that 
all  these  several  principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  an  i^nward 
constitution  of  mind,  were  in  the  most-  exact  proportion  possible,  t.  e. 
in  a  proportion  the  most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intended  state  of 
life :  such  creatures  would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfect.     Now 
particular  propensions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects 
of  them  being  present ;  thoo^  tiiey  cannot  be  gratified  "at  all,  or  not 
with  the  allowance  of  the  moral  pnnciple.  But,  if  they  can  be  gratified 
without  its  allowance^  or  by  contradicting  it ;  then  they  must  be  con- 
ceived to  have  some  tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some 
tendency,  to  induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratifications.   This  ten« 
dency,  in  some  one  particular  propension,  may  be  increased  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it,  than  of  occasions 
exciting  others.     The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in  forbidden  circnm- 
stan^es,  though  but  in  thought,  will  increase  this  wrong  tendency ;  and 
may  increase  it  farther,  till,  peculiar  conjunctions  perhaps  conspiring,  it 
becomes  effect ;  and  danger  from  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  actual 
deviation  from  it ;  a  danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  propension ;  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prevented, 
though  it  might  have  been  escaped,  or  got  innocently  through.     Tlie 
case  would  be,  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for 
a  person,  in  which  such  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady : 
hut  if  he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects, 
catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out  of  it.     Now  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
how  much  even  the  first  fiill  overt  act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the 
constitution ;  unsettle  the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions,  which 
formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its  make  consisted :  but 
repetition  of  irregularities  would  produce  habits,  and  thus  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  spoiled,  and  creatures  made  upright,  become  corrupt, 
and  depraved  in  their  settled  character,  proportionably  to  their  repeated 
irregularities  in  occasional  acts."  (Analogy,) 

These  observations  are  general,  and  are  introduced  only  to  illustrate 

the  point,  that  we  may  conceive  of  a  creature  being  made  innocent|  and 
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yet  still  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  caution  for  ito  praenration 
from  moral  comiption  and  ofience.  It  was  not,  in  fiicty  by  the  ebw 
and  ahnoet  imperceptible  formation  of  evil  habits,  described  in  the  ex- 
.tract  just  given,  by  which  Adam  fell ;  that  is  but  one  way  in  which 
we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  sin  to  entejr  a  holy  soul.  He  was  ex- 
posed to  the  wiles  of  a  tempter,  and  his  fall  was  sudden.  But  this 
exposure  to  a  particular  danger  was  only  a  circumstance  in  his  condi- 
tion of  probation.  It  was  a  varied  mode  of  subjecting  the  will  to  soli- 
citation ;  but  no  necessity  of  yielding  was  laid  upon  man  in  conse- 
qumce  of  this  circumstance.  From  the  history  we  learn  that  the  devil 
used  not  force  but  persuasion,  which  involves  no  necessity ;  and  that 
the  devil  cannot  force  men  to  sin  is  sufficiently  plain  from  this,  that, 
such  is  his  malevolence,  that  if  he  could  render  sin  inevitable,  he  would 
not  resort  to  persuasion  and  the  sophistry  of  error  to  accomplish  an 
end  more  directly  within  his  reach.  (6) 

The  {nohihition  under  which  our  first  parents  were  placed  has  been 
the  mtbject  of  many  ^  a  fooL-bom  jest,"  nad  the  threatened  punishment 
has  been  argued  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  offence.  Such  objections 
are  easily  dissipated.  We  have  abead{y«eeo,  that  all  rational  creatures 
are  under  a  law  which  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  conunands ;  and  that,  ooMoquently,  our  first  parents  were 
placed  under  this  equitable  obligation.  We  have  also  seen  that  all 
specific  laws  emanate  from  this  general  law ;  that  they  are  manifesta- 
tiom  of  it,  and  always  suppose  it.  The  decalogue  was  such  a  mani- 
festation of  it  to  the  Jews,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  Certainly  this  restraint  presup- 
posed a  right  in  God  to  command,  a  duty  in  the  creatures  to  obey ;  and 
the  particular  precept  was  but  the  exercise  of  that  previous  right  which 
was  vested  in  him,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  previous  obligation  upon 
tiiem.  To  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  rule  under  which  our  first  parents 
were  placed  would  be  absurd ;  for  then  it  would  follow,  that  if  they  had 
become  sensual  in  the  use  of  any  other  food  than  that  of  the  prohibited 
tree ;  or  if  they  had  refused  worship  and  honour  to  God,  their  Creator ; 
or  if  they  had  become  *^  hatefiil,  and  hating  one  another,"  these  would 
not  have  been  sins.  This  precept  was,  however,  made  prominent  by 
special  injunction ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was,  as  the  event 
showed,  a  sufficient  test  of  their  obedience. 

The  objection  that  it  was  a  ponUoCj  and  not  a  moral  precept,  deserves 
to  be  for  a  moment  considered.  TTie  difference  between  the  two  is, 
that  **  moral  precepts  are  those  the  reasons  of  which  we  see  ;  positive 
precepts  those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.     Moral  duties  arise 

(6)  **  Diabolw  caun,  Ulia  ttatui  non  potest ;  gina  ille  snanone  sola  utoa  legi- 
tv :  aiUBio  autem  neceaiUtem  nullam  affert,  sed  moraliter  tantom  Toluntatoai 
U  m  allioere  atque  attnctioro  conatur.**  {Efitcopiu:) 
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out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  command :  positive 
duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  com- 
mand ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command 
received  from  him  whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are."  {Btdler^s 
Analogy. )  It  has,  however,  been  justly  observed  that,  since  positive  pre- 
cepts have  somewhat  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may  see  the  reasons  of  them 
considered  in  this  view,  and,  so  far  as  we  discern  the  reasons  of  both, 
moral  and  positive  precepts  are  alike.  In  the  case  in  question  no  just 
objection,  certainly,  can  be  made  against  the  making  a  positive  precept 
the  special  test  of  the  obedience  of  our  first  parents.  In  point  of  obli- 
gation, positive  precepts  rest  upon  the  same  ground  as  moral  ones, 
namely,  the  will  of  Qod.  Granting,  even,  that  we  see  no  reason  for 
them,  this  does  not  alter  the  case ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  our  Creator, 
both  as  matter  of  right  and  matter  of  gratitude ;  and  the  very  essence 
of  sin  consists  in  resisting  the  will  of  God.  Even  the  reason  of  moral 
precepts,  their  fitness,  suitableness,  and  influence  upon  society,  do  not 
constitute  them  absolutely  obligatory  upon  us.  The  obligation  rests 
upon  their  being  made  law  by  the  authority  of  Grod.  Their  fitness,  dec, 
may  be  the  reasons  why  he  has  made  them  parts  of  his  law  ;  but  it  is 
the  promulgation  of  his  will  which  makes  the  law  and  brings  us  unda 
obligation.  In  this  respect,  tken,  moral  and  positive  laws  are  of  equal 
authority  when  enjoined  with  equal  explicitness.  To  see  or  not  to  see 
the  reasons  of  the  Divine  enactments,  whether  moral  or  positive,  is  a 
circumstance  which  affects  not  the  question  of  duty.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  distinction  to  be  made  between  positive  precepts  and  arbitrary 
ones,  which  have  no  reason  but  the  will  of  him  who  enacts  them,  though, 
were  such  enjoined  by  almighty  God,  our  obligation  to  obey  would  be 
absolute.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  suppose,  that  when  the  reasons  of 
positive  precepts  are  not  seen  by  us,  they  do,  in  reality,  exist  in  those 
relations,  and  qualities,  and  habitudes  of  things  which  are  only  known 
to  God ;  for,  that  he  has  a  sufficient  reason  for  all  that  he  requires  of 
us,  is  a  conclusion  as  rational  as  it  is  pious ;  and  to  slight  positive  pre- 
cepts, therefore,  is  in  fact  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Lawgiver  only  on 
the  proud  and  presumptuous  ground,  that  he  has  not  made  us  acquainted 
with  his  own  reasons  for  enacting  them.  Nor  is  the  institution  of  such 
precepts  without  an  obvious  general  moral  reason,  though  the  reason  for 
the  injunction  of  particular  positive  injunctions  should  not  be  explained. 
Humility,  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtue,  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
be  more  effectually  promoted  when  we  are  required  to  obey  under  the 
authority  of  God,  than  when  we  are  prompted  also  by  the  conviction  of 
the  fitness  and  excellence  of  his  commands.  It  is  true,  that  when  the 
observance  of  a  moral  command  and  a  positive  precept  come  into  such 
opposition  to  one  another  that  both  cannot  be  observed,  we  have  ex- 
amples in  Scripture  which  authorize  us  to  prefer  the  former  to  the 
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latter,  as  when  our  Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  jiutiiied  his 
disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  com  when  they  were  hungry ;  jet^ 
in  poilit  of  fact,  the  rigidness  which  forbade  the  doing  good  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  in  these  cases  of  necessity,  we  have  our  Lord's  authority 
to  say,  was  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  moral  precept  itself, 
and  no  direct  infringement  of  it  was  implied  in  either  case.  Should 
an  actual  impossibility  occur  of  observing  two  precepts,  one  a  moral 
and  the  oihet  a  positive  one,  it  can  be  but  a  rare  case,  and  our  con- 
duct  must  certainly  be  regulated,  not  on  our  own  views  merely,  but  on 
such  general  principles  as  our  now  perfect  revelation  furnishes  us  with, 
and  it  is  at  our  risk  that  we  misapply  them.  In  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  the  positive  command  neither  did,  nor,  apparently  in  their 
circumstances,  could  stand  in  opposition  to  any  moral  injunction  con- 
tained in  that  universal  law  under  which  they  were  placed.  It  bar- 
monized  perfectly  with  its  two  great  principles,  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  neighbour,  for  both  would  be  violated  by  disobedience  ; — one, 
by  rebellion  against  the  Creator ;  the  other,  by  disregard  of  each  other's 
welfare,  and  that  of  their  posterity. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  this  positive  injunction  without  some  obvious  moral 
reason,  the  case  with  probably  all  positive  precepts  of  Divine  authority, 
when  carefully  considered.  The  ordinances  of  public  worship,  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  cdebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  have  numerous  and  very  plain  reasons  both 
of  subjection,  recognition,  and  gratitude ;  and  so  had  the  prohibition  of 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The  moral  precepts  of  the 
decalogue  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  inappropriate  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  first  pair ; — such  as  the  prohibitions  of  poly- 
theism ;  of  the  use  of  idolatrous  images ;  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain ;  of  thefl  and  adultery ;  of  murder  and  covetousness.  Thus  even 
if  objectors  were  left  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  point  out  a  better  test  of 
obedience  than  that  which  was  actually  appointed,  they  would  find,  as 
in  most  such  cases,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  object  than  to  suggest. 
The  law  was,  in  the  first  place,  simple  and  explicit ;  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult  of  observation ;  and  it  accorded  with  the  circumstances  of  those 
on  whom  it  was  enjoined.  They  were  placed  amidst  abundance  of 
pleasant  and  exhilarating  fruits,  and  of  those  one  kind  only  was  re- 
served. This  reservation  implied  also  great  principles.  It  may  be 
turned  into  ridicule  :-^-so,  by  an  ignorant  person,  might  the  reserve  in 
our  customs  of  a  pepper  com,  or  other  quit  rent,  which  yet  are  ac- 
knowledgments of  subjection  and  sovereignty.  This  is  given  as  an 
illustration,  not,  indeed,  as  a  parallel ;  for  there  is  a  very  natural  view 
of  this  transaction  in  paradise,  which  gives  to  it  an  aspect  so  noble  and 
dignified,  that  we  may  well  shudder  at  the  impiety  of  that  poor  wit  by 

which  it  has  been  sometimes  ignorantly  assailed.     The  dominion  of 
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this  lower  world  had  been  giyen  to  man^  but  it  is  equally  required  by 
the  Divine  glory,  and  by  the  benefit  of  creatures  themselves,  that  all 
should  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  him.     Man  was  required  to  do 
this,  as  it  were,  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation,  by  a 
public  token,  and  to  give  proof  of  it  by  a  continued  abstinence  from  the 
prohibited  fruit.     He  was  required  to  do  it  also  in  a  way  suitable  to  his 
excellent  nature  and  to  his  character  as  lord  of  all  other  creatures,  by  a 
free  and  voluntary  obedience,  thus  acknowledging  the  common  Creator 
to  be  his  supreme  Lord,  and  himself  to  be  dependent  upon  his  bounty  and 
favour.     In  this  view  we  can  conceive  nothings  more  fitting,  as  a  test 
of  obedience,  and  nothing  more  important  than  the  moral  lesson  conti* 
nually  taught  by  the  obligation  thus  openly  and  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  and  authority  of  him  who  was,  naturally,  the  Lord  of  aD.  (7) 
The  immediate,  visible  agent  in  the  seduction  of  man  to  sin  was  the 
serpent ;  but  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  is  in  proof  that  the  real 
tempter  was  that  subtle  and  powerful  evil  spirit,  whose  general  appel- 
latives  are  the  Dbvil  and  Satan.  (8)    This  shows  that  ridicule,  as  to 
the  serpent,  is  quite  misplaced,  and  that  one  of  the  most  serious  doctrines 
is  involved  in  the  whole  account^ — the  doctrine  of  diabolical  influence. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
pristine  form  and  qualities  of  this  animal,  except  that  it  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  the  Lord  God  had  made,  by  his 
^subtlety"  or  intelligence,  for  the  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  bad 
sense ;  and  we  might,  indeed,  be  content  to  give  credit  to  Satan  for  a 
wily  choice  of  the  most  fitting  instrument  for  his  purpose.    These  are 
questions  which,  however,  sink  into  nothing  before  the  important  doc- 
trine of  the  liability  of  man,  both  in  his  primitive  and  in  his  fallen  statet 
to  temptations  marshalled  and  directed  by  a  superior,  malignant  intelli- 
gence.    Of  this,  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  admit  the  Scriptures 
to  be  interpreted  by  any  rules  which  will  admit  them  to  be  written  for 
explicit  instruction  and  the  use  of  popular  readers ;  and,  although  we 
have  but  general  intimations  of  the  existence  of  an  order  of  apostate 
spirits,  and  know  nothing  of  the  date  of  their  creation,  or  the  circum* 
stances  of  their  probation  and  fall ;  yet  this  is  clear,  that  they  are  per- 
mitted, for  their  '<  time,"  to  have  influence  on  earth ;  to  war  against  the 
virtue  and  the  peace  of  man,  though  under  constant  control  and  govern- 

(7)  *'  Legem  tamen  banc  idcirco  homini  latam  faiBse  arbitramur,  ut  el  obM- 
quendo  et  obtompenmdo,  palam  publioeque  velati  teitaretnr,  se,  cui  dominitnn 
renim  omnium  creatarum  a  Deo  delatnm  erat,  Deo  tamen  ipsi  subjectmn  obnozi- 
umque  esse ;  utque  obeequio  eodem  auo  tanquam  yaaalliM  et  diens,  publico  altquo 
Tocognitionis  symbolo,  profiteretur,  so  in  omnibus  Deo  suo,  tanquam  supremo 
Domino,  obtemperare  et  parere  yelle ;  id  quod  sequissimum  erat.'*  (Eptseopiut,) 

(8)  The  former  word  signifies  a  iraducer  and  faUt  accuser,  the  latter  an 
uaff€T9aryt 
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inent ;  and  that  tiiii  entered  into  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  of  our 
first  parents,  and  that  it  enters  into  ours.  In  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  fidly  therefbre,  without  giving  up  any  portion  of  the  literal  sense,  we 
most,  on  the  authority  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  look  beyond  the 
letter,  and  regard  the  serpent  but  as  the  iruinimeni  of  a  super-human 
tempter,  who  then  commenced  his  first  act  of  warfare  against  the  rule 
of  Grod  in  this  lower  world ;  and  began  a  contest,  which,  for  purposes 
of  wisdom,  to  be  hereafter  more  fiilly  disclosed,  he  has  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  for  ages,  and  will  still  be  permitted  to  maintain  till  the  result 
shall  make  ins  fall  moire  marked,  and  bring  into  view  moral  truths  and 
principles  in  which  the  whole  universe  of  innocent  or  redeemed  creatures 
are,  probably,  to  be  instructed  to  their  eternal  advantage. 

In  like  manner,  the  malediction  pronounced  upon  the  serpent,  while  it 
is  to  be  understood  Literally  as  to  that  animal,  must  be  considered  as 
teaching  more  than  the  letter  simply  expresses ;  and  the  terms  of  it  are, 
therefore,  for  the  reason  given  above,  (the  commen]t  found  in  other  parts 
of  Scriptore,)  to  be  regarded  as  symbolicaL  ^  As  the  literal  sense  does 
not  ezdade  the  mystical,  the  cursing  of  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  to  us, 
and  a  visible  pledge  of  the  malediction  with  which  the  devil  is  struck  by 
God,  and  whereby  he  is  become  the  most  abominable  and  miserable  of 
all  creatures.  But  man,  by  the  help  of  t^  9eed  of  the  toamany  that  is, 
by  our  Saviour,  shall  bruise  his  head,  wound  him  in  the  place  that  is  ihost 
mortal,  and  destroy  him  with  eternal  ruin.  In  the  meantime,  the  enmity 
and  abhorrence  we  have  of  the  serpent  is  a  continual  warning  to  us  of 
the  danger  we  are  in  of  the  devil,  and  how  heartily^  we  ought  to  abhor 
him  and  aU  his  works."  {Archbishop  King.)  To  this  view,  indeed,  stren- 
uous  objections  have  been  made ;  and  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  doc- 
trine of  so  early  and  significant  a  promise  of  a  Redeemer, — a  promise 
so  expressed  as  necessarily  to  imply  redemption  through  the  temporary 
suffering  of  the  Redeemer,  the  bruinng  of  his  hed, — many  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  up  the  latter  entirely,  in  other  pcurts  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  to  resolve  the  whole  into  fable,  resist  this  addition  of  the  para- 
bolical meaning  to  the  literal,  and  contend  for  that  alone.  In  answer 
to  this,  we  may  observe, — 

1.  That,  on  the  merely  literal  interpretation  of  these  words,  the  main 
instrument  of  the  transgression  would  remain  unsentcnced  and  unpun- 
ished. That  instrument  was  the  devil,  as  already  shown,  and  who,  in 
evident  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  is  called  in  Scripture,  *'  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,"  "  a  liar  and  the  faAer  of  lies ;"  **  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world ;"  he  <<  who 
sinneth  from  the  heginning ;"  so  that  whosoever  "  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil,"  and  consequently  our  first  parents.  It  is  also  in  plain  allu- 
fston  to  this  history  and  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  the  serpent  that  the 
apostle  takes  the  phrase  of"  bruising"  Satan  under  the  feet  of  believers* 
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These  passages  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  resolving  the  whole  account 
of  diabolical  agency  in  Scripture  into  figures  of  speech ;  (the  theory 
adopted  by  Socinians,  and  which  will  be  subsequently  refuted ;)  but  if 
the  agency  of  Satan  be  allowed  in  this  transaction,  then  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  merely  Uteral  sense  leaves  the  prime  mover  of  the  offence 
without  any  share  of  the  malediction ;  and  the  curse  of  the  serpent  must, 
therefore,  in  justice,  be  concluded  to  fall  with  the  least  weight  upon  the 
animal  instrument,  the  serpent  itself,  and  with  its  highest  emphams  upon 
the  intelligent  and  accountable  seducer. 

2.  We  are  compelled  to  this  interpretation  by  (he  reason  of  the  case. 
That  a  higher  power  was  identified  with  the  serpent  in  the  transaction, 
is  apparent,  from  the  intelligent  and  rational  powers  ascribed  to  the  ser- 
pent, which  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals  to  attribute  to  a  mere  brute.  He  was  the  roost 
'<  subtle"  of  the  beasts,  made  such  near  approaches  to  rationality  as  to 
be  ?lJU  instrument  by  which  to  deceive ;  but,  assuredly,  the  use  of  speech, 
of  reasoning  powers,  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  power  of 
seductive  artifice  to  entrap  human  beings  in  their  state  of  perfection  into 
sin  against  God,  are  not  the  faculties  of  an  irrational  animal.  The 
solemn  manner,  too,  in  which  the  Almighty  addresses  the  serpent  in 
pronouncing  the  curse,  shows  that  an  intelligent  and  free  agent  was 
arraigned  before  him,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  to 
the  contrary. 

3.  The  circumstances  of  our  first  parents  also  confirm  the  symbolical 
interpretation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Uteral  one.  This  is  shown  by 
Bishop  Sherlock  wfth  much  acuteness : — 

'<  They  were  now  in  a  state  of  sin,  standing  before  God  to  receive 

sentence  for  their  disobedience,  and  had  reiison  to  expect  a  full  execution 

of  the  penalty  threatened.     In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof ^  thou  thali 

surely  die.     But  God  came  in  mercy  as  well  as  judgment,  purposing 

not  only  to  punish,  but  to  restore  man.     The  judgment  is  awful  and 

severe :  the  woman  is  doomed  to  sorrow  in  conception ;  the  roan  to 

sorrow  and  travail  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  the  ground  is  cursed  for  his 

sake ;  and  the  end  of  the  judgment  is,  dust  thou  arty  and  unto  dust  thov 

shalt  return.     Had  they  been  lefl  thus,  they  might  have  continued  is 

their  labour  and  sorrow  for  their  appointed  time,  and  at  last  have  returned 

to  dust,  without  any  well-grounded  hope  or  confidence  in  God :  they  must 

have  looked  upon  themselves  as  rejected  by  their  Maker,  delivered  up 

to  trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  as  having  no  hope  in  any  other. 

Upon  this  ground  I  conceive  there  could  have  been  no  religion  left  in  the 

world ;  for  a  sense  of  religion  without  hope  is  a  state  of  phrenzy  and 

distraction,  void  of  all  inducements  to  love  and  obedience,  or  any  thing 

ebe  that  is  praiseworthy.    If,  therefore,  God  intended  to  preserve  them 

us  objects  of  mercy,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  communicate  so 
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nmek  hope  to  them,  as  might  be  a  rational  foundation  for  their  ^iture 
endeavours  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  This  seems  to  be  the  primary  in- 
tenticm  of  this  first  Divine  prophecy ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  the  state 
of  the  worldy  and  the  condition  of  religion,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  supported  without  the  communication  of  such  hopes.  The  pro- 
phecy is  excellently  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  manifestly  conveyed 
such  hopes  to  our  first  parents.  For  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  we 
may  suppose  them  to  understand  the  prophecy.  Now  they  must  neces- 
sarily understand  the  prophecy,  either  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  or  according  to  such  meaning  as  the  wlu^e  circumstance 
of  the  transaction,  of  which  they  are  part,  does  require.  If  we  suppose 
them  to  understand  the  words  Uterally  only,  and  that  God  meant  them 
to  be  so  understood,  this  passage  must  appear  ridiculous.  Do  but  ima- 
gine that  you  see  God  coming  to  judge  the  offenders ;  Adam  and  Eve 
before  him  in  the  utmost  distress ;  that  you  hear  God  inflicting  pains, 
and  sorrows,  and  misery,  and  death,  upon  the  first  of  human  race ;  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  wo  and  great  calamity,  you  hear 
him  foretelling,  with  great  solemnity,  a  very  trivial  accident  that  should 
sometimes  happen  in  the  world :  that  serpents  would  be  apt  to  bite  men 
by  the  heels,  and  that  men  would  be  apt  to  revenge  themselves  by  strik- 
ing them  on  the  head.  What  has  this  trifle  to  do  with  the  loss  of  man- 
kind, with  the  corruption  of  the  natural  and  moral  workl,  and  the  ruin  of 
all  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  creation  ?  Great  comfort  it  was  to 
Adam,  doubtless,  after  telling  him  that  his  days  would  be  short  and  full 
of  misery,  and  his  end  without  hope,  to  let  him  know  that  he  should  now 
and  then  knock  a  snake  on  the  head,  but  not  even  that,  without  paying 
dear  for  his  poor  victory,  for  the  snake  should  often  bite  him  by  the  heel. 
Adam  surely  could  not  understand  the  prophecy  in  this  sense,  though 
some  of  his  sons  have  so  understood  it.  Leaving  this,  therefore,  as  abso- 
lutely  absurd  and  ridiculous,  let  us  consider  what  meaning  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  do  necessarily  ^n  to  the  words  of  this  prophecy. 
Adam  tempted  by  his  wife,  and  she  by  the  serpent,  had  fallen  from  their 
obedience,  and  were  now  in  the  presence  of  God  expecting  judgment. 
They  knew  full  well  at  this  juncture,  that  their /oZZ  was  the  victory  of  the 
terpentf  whom  by  experience  they  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  God  and  to 
man ;  to  man,  whom  he  had  ruined  by  seducing  him  to  sin ;  to  God, 
the  noblest  work  of  whose  creation  he  had  defaced.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, but  be  some  comfort  to  them  to  hear  the  serpent  first  condemned, 
and  to  sec  that,  however  he  had  prevailed  against  them,  he  had  gained 
no  victory  over  their  Maker,  who  was  able  to  assert  his  own  honour,  and 
to  punish  this  great  author  of  iniquity.  By  this  method  of  God's  proceed- 
ing they  were  secured  from  ihinking  that  there  was  any  evil  being  equal 
to  the  Creator  in  power  and  dominion  :  an  opinion  which  gained  ground 
in  after  times  through  the  prevalence  of  evil,  and  is,  where  it  does  pre- 
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▼ail,  destructive  of  all  true  religion.  The  belief  of  God's  supreme  domi* 
nion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  being  thus  preserved,  it 
was  still  necessary  to  give  them  such  hopes  as  they  could  not  but  con- 
ceive, when  they  heard  from  the  mouth  of  God,  that  the  serpent's  vic- 
tory was  not  a  complete  victory,  over  even  themselves ;  that  they  and 
their  posterity  should  be  enabled  to  contest  his  empire ;  and  thougfa 
they  were  to  suffer  much  in  the  struggle,  yet  finally  they  should  pre- 
vail and  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  be  delivered  from  his  power  and 
dominion  over  them.  What  now  could  they  conceive  this  conquest  over 
the  serpent  to  mean  ?  Is  it  not  natural  to  expect  that  we  shall  recover 
that  by  victory  which  we  lost  by  being  defeated?  They  knew  that  the 
enemy  had  subdued  them  by  sin,  could  they  then  conceive  hopes  of 
victory  otherwise  than  by  righteousness  ?  They  lost  through  sin  the 
happiness  of  their  creation,  could  they  expect  less  from  the  return  of 
righteousness  than  the  recovery  of  the  blessings  forfeited  ?  What  else 
but  this  could  they  expect  ?  For  the  certain  knowledge  they  had  of 
their  loss  when  the  serpent  prevailed,  could  not  but  lead  them  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  they  should  regain  by  prevailing  against  the  ser- 
pent. The  language  of  this  prophecy  is  indeed  in  part  metaphorical, 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  all  metaphors  are  of  uncertain 
signification  ;  for  the  design  and  scope  of  the  speaker,  with  the  circum- 
stances attending,  create  a  final  and  determinate  sense." 

The  import  of  this  prediction  appears,  from  various  allusions  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  have  been,  that  the  Messiah,  who  was,  in  an  eminent  and  pecu- 
liar sense,  the  seed  of  the  tooman,  should,  though  himself  6ntt«ei2  in  the 
conflict,  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  malice  and  power  of  Satan, 
and  so  restore  those  benefits  to  man  which  by  sin  he  had  lost.  From 
this  time  hope  looked  forward  to  the  Grbat  Restores,  and  sacrifices, 
which  are  no  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  began  to  be  ofiered,  in  pre- 
figuration  of  the  fact  and  efficacy  of  his.  sufiTerings.  From  that  first 
promise,  that  light  of  salvation  broke  forth,  which,  by  the  increased 
illumination  of  revelation,  through  following  ages,  shone  brighter  and 
brighter  to  the  perfect  day.  To  what  extent  our  first  parents  under- 
stood this  promise  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say.  Sufficiently,  there  is 
no  doubt,  for  hope  and  faith ;  and  that  it  might  be  the  ground  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  religion,  in  which  salvation  was  to  be  of  grace,  not  of 
works,  and  in  which  prayer  was  to  be  ofiered  for  all  necessary  bless- 
ings, on  the  ground  of  pure  mercy,  and  through  the  intercession  of  an 
infinitely  worthy  Mediator.  The  Scriptures  cannot  be  explained,  unless 
this  be  admitted,  for  these  are  the  very  principles  which  are  assumed  in 
God's  government  of  man  from  the  period  of  his  fall ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, probaUe,  that  in  those  earliest  patriarchal  ages,  of  which  we  have 
80  brief  and  rapid  an  account  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  which  we 
may,  nevertheless,  collect,  were  ages  distinguished  by  the  frequent  and 
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▼iaiUeiiitereoiineof  God  and  gaperior  beings  witiimeih  there  were  re* 
relations  made  and  instructions  given  which  are  not  specifieaDy  record- 
ed, bat  which  formed  that  body  of  theology  which  is,  unquestionably, 
jpresuppased  by  the  whole  Mosaic  institute.  But  if  we  allow  that  this 
first  promise,  as  interpreted  by  us,  contains  more  than  our  first  parents 
can  be  supposed  to  have  discovered  in  it,  we  may  say,  with  the  prelate 
just  quoted,  ^  Since  this  prophecy  has  been  plainly  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
and  by  the  event  appropriated  to  him  only,  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  be  conceived  to  be  so  ridiculous  a  thing  in  us  to  suppose  that 
God,  to  whom  the  whole  event  was  known  from  the  beginning,  should 
make  choice  of  such  expressions  as  naturally  conveyed  so  much  know* 
led|ge  to  our  first  parents  as  he  intended,  and  yet  should  appear,  in  the 
folnesB  of  time,  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  event  which  he, 
from  the  beginning,  saw,  and  which  he  intended  the  workl  should  one 
day  see,  and  which,  when  they  should  see,  they  might  the  more  easily 
acknowledge  to  be  the  work  of  his  hand,  by  the  secret  evidence  which 
he  had  enclosed  firom  the  days  of  old  in  the  words  of  prophecy." 

From  these  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  fall,  we  are  called  to  con- 
sider the  state  into  which  that  event  reduced  the  first  man  and  his 
posterity. 

As  to  Adam,  it  is  clear  that  he  became  liable  to  inevitable  deaUij  and 
that,  during  his  temporary  life,  he  was  doomed  to  severe  labour,  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  eating  his  bread  in,  or  <^by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  These  are  incontrovertible  points ;  but  that  the  threatening 
of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  included  spiritual  and  eternal 
death,  as  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
largely  and  resolutely  debated,  and  will  require  our  consideration. 

On  this  subject  the  following  are  the  leading  opinions  : — 

The  view  stated  by  Pelagius,  who  lived  in  the  fif\h  century,  is  (if  he 
has  not  been  misrepresented)  that  which  is  held  by  the  modem  Soci- 
nians.  It  is,  that  though  Adam,  by  his  transgression,  exposed  himself 
to  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker,  yet  that  neither  were  the  powers  of 
his  own  nature  at  all  impaired,  nor  have  his  posterity,  in  any  sense, 
sustained  the  smallest  hurt  by  his  disobedience  ;  that  he  was  created 
mortal,  and  would,  therefore,  have  died,  had  he  not  sinned ;  and  that 
the  only  evil  he  suffered  was  his  being  expelled  from  paradise,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  labour.  That  his  posterity,  like  himself,  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial ;  that  death  to  them,  as  to  him,  is  a  natural 
event ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  certain  dissolution,  joined  to  the  com- 
mon calamities  of  life,  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  By  a 
proper  attention  we  may  maintain  our  innocence  amidst  surrounding 
tenqitations,  and  may  also  daily  improve  in  moral  excellence,  by  the 
proper  use  of  reason  and  other  natural  powers. 

A  second  opinion  has  been  attributed  to  the  followers  of  Arminiusy 
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on  which  a  remark  shall  just  now  be  offered.     It  has  been  thus  ^ito- 
mized  by  Dr.  Hill : — 

'^According  to  this  opinion,  although  the  first  man  had  a  body  natu- 
rally frail  and  mortal,  his  life  would  have  been  for  ever  preserved  by 
the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  had  he  continued  obeflient ;  and  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  God,  to  preserve  his  mortal  body  from  decay,  was 
the  fruit  of  life.  Death  was  declared  to  be  the  penalty  of  transgression ; 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  transgressed,  he  was  removed  at  a  distance 
from  the  tree  of  life ;  and  his  posterity,  inheriting  his  natural  mortality, 
and  not  having  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  are  subjected  to  death.  It  is 
therefore  said  by  St.  Paul,  *  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worid,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.  In  Adam  all  die.  By 
one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one.'  These  expressions  clearly 
point  out  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  an  evil 
brought  upon  his  posterity  by  his  fault ;  and  this  the  Arminians  under* 
stand  to  be  the  whole  meaning  of  its  being  said,  <  Adam  begat  a  son  in 
his  own  likeness,  after  his  image,'  Gen.  v,  3,  and  of  Paul  saying,  <We 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly.' 

<<  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  those  who  hold  the  opinion,  that  this 
change  upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  from  a  life  preserved  withoat 
end,  to  mortality,  was  most  unfavourable  to  their  moral  character,  llie 
fear  of  d^ath  enfeebles  and  enslaves  the  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  support  a  frail  perishing  life,  engrosses 
and  contracts  the  soul ;  and  the  desires  of  sensual  pleasure  are  render* 
ed  more  eager  and  ungovernable,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of 
enjoying  them  soon  passes  away.  Hence  arise  envying  of  those  who 
have  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life — strife  with  those 
who  interfere  in  our  enjoyments — impatience  under  restraint — and 
sorrow  and  repining  when  pleasure  is  abridged.  And  to  this  variety  of 
turbulent  passions,  the  natural  fruits  of  the  punishment  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, there  are  also  to  be  added,  all  the  fretililness  and  disquietude 
occasioned  by  the  diseases  and  pains  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
condition  of  a  mortal  being.  In  this  way  the  Arminians  explain  such 
expressions  as  these,  'by  one  mail's  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
ners ;'  *  all  are  under  sin ;'  « behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,'  £.  c.  all 
men,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  are  bom  in  these  circumstances,— 
under  that  disposition  of  events  which  subjects  them  to  the  dominion  of 
passion,  and  exposes  them  to  so  many  temptations,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  maintain  his  integrity.  And  hence,  they  say,  arises 
the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  who,  restoring  to  man  the  immortality  which 
he  had  forfeited,  may  be  said  to  have  abolished  death ;  who  effectually 
delivers  his  followers  from  that  bondage  of  mind,  and  that  corruption 
of  character,  which  are  connected  with  the  fear  of  death  ;  who,  by  his 
perfect  obedience,  obtains  pardon  for  those  sins  into  which  thoy  have 
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been  betrayed  by  their  condition ;  and  by  his  Spirit  enables  them  to 
overcome  the  temptations  which  human  nature  of  itself  cannot  withstand. 

'*  According  to  this  opinion,  then,  the  human  race  has  suffered  uni- 
versally in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  manner  of  their  suffering  is  analogous  to  many  circum- 
stances in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence ;  for  we  oflen  see 
children,  by  the  negligence  or  fault  of  their  parents,  placed  in  situations 
very  unfavourable  both  to  their  prosperity  and  to  their  improvement;  and 
we  can  trace  the  profligacy  of  their  character  to  the  defects  of  their 
education,  to  the  exauiple  set  before  them  in  their  youth,  and  to  the 
multiplied  temptations  in  which,  from  a  want  of  due  attention  on  the 
part  of  others,  they  find  themselves  early  entangled."  {Lectures.) 

That  this  is  a  very  defective  view  of  the  efiects  of  the  original  offence 
upon  Adam  and  his  descendants  must  be  acknowledged.  Whether  Adam, 
as  to  his  body,  became  mortal  by  positive  infliction,  or  by  being  excluded 
from  the  means  of  warding  ofif  disease  and  mortality,  which  were  pro- 
vided in  the  tree  of  life,  is  a  speculative  point,  which  has  no  important 
theological  bearing;  but  that  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  not 
merely  its  greater  liability  to  be  corrupted,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
will  presently  be  shown.  This  [semi-Pelagian  sentiment]  was  not  the 
•pinion  of  Arminius,  nor  of  his  immediate  followers.  Nor  is  it  the 
opinion  of  that  largo  body  of  Christians,  often  called  Arminians,  who 
follow  the  theological  opinions  of  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Whitby  and  several  divines  of  the  English  Church,  who,  though 
called  Arminians,  were  semi-Pelagians,  or  at  least  made  great  approaches 
to  that  error ;  and  the  writer  just  quoted  has  no  authority  for  giving  this 
as  the  Arminian  opinion,  except  the  work  of  Whitby's,  entitled,  Trar- 
taius  de  Imputatione  Peccati  Adami.  In  this,  however,  he  has  foUowed 
-others,  who,  on  Whitby's  authority,  attribute  this  notion  not  only  to 
Arminius  singly,  but  to  the  body  of  the  remonstrants,  and  to  all  those 
who,  to  this  day,  advocate  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption.  This  is 
one  proof  how  little  pains  many  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  school  have 
taken  to  understand  the  opinions  they  have  hastily  condenmed  in  mass. 

The  following  passages  from  the  writings  of  Arminius  will  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  that  eminent  divine  on  this  important  subject. 

In  the  15th  and  16th  propositions  of  his  7th  public  lecture  on  the  first 
sin  of  the  first  many  he  says, — 

*'  The  immediate  and  proper  effect  of  this  sin  was,  that  God  was 

offended  by  it.     For  since  the  form  of  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 

law,  1  John  iii,  4,  such  transgression  primarily  and  immediately  impinges 

against  the  Legislator  himself,  Gen.  iii,  2;  and  it  impinges  against  him, 

Gen.  iii,  16,  19,  23,  24,  with  offence,  it  having  been  his  will  that  his 

law  should  not  be  infringed,  Gen.  iii,  17 :  from  which  he  conceives  a 

joat  wrath,  which  is  the  second  effect  of  sin.    But  this  wrath  is  followed 
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by  the  inflicticm  of  pmiiiiiiiieiity  which  here  is  twofold :  1.  A  liability 
to  both  deaths,  Rom.  ri,  23.  2.  A  priTmtion  of  that  primeval  boUBeai 
and  righteousnesBy  Luke  xix,  26,  which,  because  they  were  the  effects 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  dweDing  in  maa,  ou^t  not  to  remain  in  man  inho 
had  &llen  from  the  &Toiir  of  God,  and  hafl  incurred  his  anger.  For 
that  Spirit  is  a  seal  and  token  of  the  Divine  &vour  and  benevolence. 
Rom.  viii,  14,  15 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  12. 

^  But  the  whole  of  this  sin  is  not  peculiar  to  our  first  parents,  but  is 
common  to  the  whole  race^  and  to  all  their  posterity,  who,  at  the  tims 
when  the  first  sin  was  committed,  w&e  in  their  loins,  and  who  after- 
ward descended  from  them  in  the  natural  mode  of  propagation,  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  benediction.  For,  in  Adam  all  have  sinned,  Rom. 
V,  12.  Whatever  punishment,  theieibre,  was  inflicted  on  our  first  pa- 
xenls,  has  also  pervaded  all  their  posterity,  and  stiU  oppresses  them : 
so  that  all  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  Eph.  ii,  31,  obnoxious  to 
condemnation  and  to  death,  tempcMral  and  eternal,  Rom.  v,  12,  and  are, 
lastly,  devoid  of  that  [primeval]  righteousness  and  holiness :  with  which 
evils  they  would  continue  oppressed  for  ever,  unless  they  were  deliver- 
ed  firom  them  by  Jesus  Chiist ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Rom.  V,  18,  19." 

In  the  epistle  which  Arminius  addressed  to  Hippolytus,  describing 
grace  and  free  will,  his  views  <m  this  subject  are  still  mcNne  ^^leariy 
expressed: — 

'^  It  is  impossiUe  for  firee  will  without  grace  to  begin  or  perfect  any 
true  or  spiritual  good.  I  say,  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  pertains  to 
regeneration,  is  simply  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  illumination  of 
the  mind,  the  ordering  of  the  affections,  and  the  inclination  of  the  will 
to  that  which  is  good.  It  is  that  which  operates  on  the  mind,  the 
affections,  and  the  will ;  which  infuses  good  thoughts  into  the  mind,^ 
inspires  good  desires  into  the  affections,  and  leads  the  will  to  execute 
good  thoughts  and  good  desires.  It  prevents,  (goes  before,)  accom- 
panics,  and  follows.  It  excites,  assists,  works  in  us  to  will,  and  works 
with  us,  that  we  may  not  will  in  vain.  It  averts  temptations,  stands  by 
and  aids  us  in  temptations,  supports  us  against  the  flesh,  the  world,  and 
Satan ;  and,  in  the  conflict,  it  grants  us  to  enjoy  the  victory.  It  raises 
up  again  those  who  are  conquered  and  fallen,  it  establishes  them,  and 
endues  them  with  new  strength,  and  renders  them  more  cautious.  It 
begins,  promotes,  perfects,  and  consummates  salvation.  I  confess,  that 
the  mind  of  the  natural  (animalis)  and  carnal  man  is  darkened,  his 
affections  are  d^raved  and  disordered,  his  will  is  refractory,  and  thai 
the  man  is  dead  in  sins.^* 

And,  in  his  11th  PubUc  Disputation  on  the  Free  will  of  Man,  and  its 
powers,  he  says,  **  that  the  will  of  man,  with  respect  to  true  good,  is 
not  only  wounded,  bruised,  infSarior,  crooked,  and  attenuated  ;  but  it  is 
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eaptioaiedj  detiroyedj  and  lati;  and  has  no  powers  whatever, 
'meept  such  as  are  excited  bj  grace.*^ 

Tbe  doctrine  of  the  remonstrants  is,  '^  That  Grod,  to  the  glory  of  his 
abondant  goodness,  having  decreed  to  make  mtan  after  his  own  image, 
wad  to  give  him  an  easy  and  most  equal  law,  and  add  thereunto  a 
titfeatening  of  death  to  the  transgressors  thereof  and  foreseeing  that 
Adam  would  wilfully  transgress  the  same,  and  thereby  make  iWnueZf  and 
Mb  fottarity  liable  to  condemnation ;  though  Grod  was,  notwithstanding, 
BMrcifiilly  affected  toward  man,  yet,  out  oi  respect  to  his  justice  and 
tnitiiy  he  would  not  give  way  to  his  mercy  to  save  man  till  his  justice 
siMNdd  be  satisfied,  and  his  serious  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  righteous- 
MSB  should  be  made  known."  The  condemnation  here  spoken  o^  as 
aSectiBg  Adam  and  his  posterity,  is  to  be  understood  of  more  than  the 
doa^  of  the  body,  as  being  opposed  to  the  Moiloation  procured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  moral  state  of  human  na- 
ture since  the  fall,  the  third  of  their  articles,  exhibited,  at  the  synod  of 
Dort,  states,  that  the  remonstrants  <<  hold  that  a  man  hath  not  saving 
&ith  of  himself,  nor  firom  the  power  of  his  own  free  will,  seeing  that, 
while  he  is  in  the  state  of  sin,  he  cannot  of  himsd^  nor  by  himself, 
think,  wiD,  or  do  any  saving  good."  (9) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  often  claimed  as 
ezclofliTely  Calvinistic  on  this  point,  accords  perfectly  with  true  Armi- 
nianism.  **  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  or  imitation  of 
Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk ;  but  it  is  the  fault  or  corruption 
of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring 
of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  fiir  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  iB  of  his  own  nature  only  inclined  to  evil,"  dec.  Some  of  the  divines 
of  this  Church  have,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  soften  this 
article,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  phrase  **  very  far  gone,"  as  though 
it  did  not  express  a  total  defection  from  original  righteousness.  The 
articles  were,  however,  subscribed  by  the  two  houses  of  convocation,  in 
1571,  in  Latin  and  English  also,  and  therefore  both  copies  are  equally 
authentic  The  Latin  copy  expresses  this  phrase  by  ^  quam  longistime 
dittel ;"  which  is  as  strong  an  expression  as  that  language  can  furnish, 
fixes  the  sense  of  the  compilers  on  this  point,  and  takes  away  the  argu- 
ment which  rests  on  the  alleged  equivocalness  of  the  English  version. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  material  discrepancy  between  Una  statement 
of  the  fidlen  condition  of  man  and  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  the  doc 
trineof  the  French  Churches,  that  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  Scotland, 
and,  so  far  as  the  moral  state  of  man  only  is  concerned,  the  views  of 
Calvin  himself.  There  are,  it  is  true,  such  expressions  as  ^  contagion," 
**  infection,"  and  the  like,  in  some  of  these  formularies,  which  are  some- 

(9)  See  tenets  of  the  remonetnuits,  in  Niehol*i  **  CalTiniam  and  Amuniankm 
Compafed.**. 
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what  equivocal,  as  bearing  upon  a  point  firom  which  some  divines,  both 
Arminians  and  Calvinists,  have  dissented, — the  direct  corruption  of 
human  nature  by  a  sort  of  judicial  act ;  but,  this  point  excepted,  to 
which  we  shall  subsequently  turn  our  attention,  the  true  Arniiman,as 
fully  as  the  Calvinist,  admits  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents ;  and  is  indeed 
enabled  to  carry  it  through  his  system  with  greater  consistency  than 
the  Calvinist  himself.  For,  while  the  latter  is  obliged,  in  order  to  ac 
count  for  certain  good  dispositions  and  occasional  religious  inclinations 
in  those  who  never  give  any  evidence  of  their  actual  conversion  to 
God,  to  refer  them  to«  nature,  and  not  to  grace,  which,  according  to 
them,  is  not  given  to  the  reprobate,  the  believer  in  gen<Bral  redCTiption 
maintains  the  total  incapacity  of  unassisted  nature  to  produce  such 
effects,  and  attributes  them  to  that  Divine  gracious  influence  which,  if 
not  resisted,  would  lead  on  to  conversion.  Some  of  the  doctrines  joined 
by  Calvinists  with  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature  are,  indeed, 
very  disputable,  and  such  as  we  shall,  in  the  proper  place,  attempt  to 
prove  unscriptural ;  but  in  this  Arminians  and  they  so  well  agree,  that 
it  is  an  entire  delusion  to  represent  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  often  done,  as 
exclusively  Calvinistic.  "  The  Calvinists,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  **  con- 
tend  that  the  sin  of  Adam  introduced  into  his  nature  such  a  radical 
impotence  and  depravity,  that  it  is  impossible  for  his  descendants  to 
make  any  voluntary  effort  [of  themselves]  toward  piety  and  virtue,  or  in 
any  respect  to  correct  and  improve  their  moral  and  religious  character ; 
and  that  faith  and  ail  the  Christian  graces  are  communicated  by  the 
sole  and  irresistible  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any  endea- 
vour or  concurrence  on  the  part  of  man."  {Rejvtation  of  Ctdvmitm*) 
The  latter  part  only  of  this  statement  gives  the  Calvinistic  peculiarity  ; 
the  former  is  not  exclusively  theirs.  We  have  seen  the  sentiment  of 
Arminius  on  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with 
that  of  Calvin  where  he  says,  in  his  own  forcible  manner,  <*  that  man  is  so 
totally  overwhelmed,  as  with  a  deluge,  that  no  part  is  free  from  sin,  and 
therefore  whatever  proceeds  from  him  is  accounted  sin."  {InHiiuiei,) 

But  in  bringing  all  these  opinions  to  the  test  o{  Scriptural  testimony, 
we  must  first  inquire  into  the  import  of  the  penalty  of  death,  threat- 
ened upon  the  offences  of  the  first  man.  * 

The  Pelagian  and  Socinian  notion,  that  Adam  would  have  died  had 
he  not  sinned,  requires  no  other  refutation  than  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  declares  expressly  that  death  entered  the  world  ^  by 
sin,"  and  so  it  inevitably  follows  that,  as  to  man  at  least,  but  for  sin 
there  would  have  been  no  death.  I 

The  notion  of  others,  that  the  death  threatened  extended  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  was  only  arrested  by  the 

interposition  of  a  Redeemer,  .assumes  a  doctrine  which  has  no  counte- 
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Dftiice  at  all  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  the  penalty  of  transgressing  the 
Divine  faiw,  when  it  extends  to  the  soul,  is  death  in  the  sense  of  annihi- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  threat  of  death,  in  Scripture, 
refers  to  the  soul,  it  unquestionably  means  future  and  conscious  punish- 
ment.  Beside,  the  term  *<  death,"  which  conveys  the  threatening,  does 
not  properly  express  annihilation.  There  is  no  adequate  opposition 
between  life  and  annihilation.  If  there  were  such  an  opposition  between 
them,  then  life  and  non-annihilation  must  be  equivalent  terms.  But 
they  are  not ;  for  many  things  exist  which  do  not  live ;  and  thus  both 
the  sense  attached  to  the  term  death,  in  Scripture,  when  applied  to  the 
0oul,  as  well  as  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  itself,  and  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  forbid  that  interpretation. 

Tlie  death  threatened  to  Adam,  we  conclude,  therefore,  to  have 
extended  to  the  soul  of  man  as  well  as  to  his  body,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  annihilation ;  but,  for  the  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  necessar}*^ 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  language  of  Scr^>ture,  which  is  its  own 
best  interpreter,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  opinion  of  those  divines 
who  include  in  the  penalty  attached  to  the  first  ofience,  the  very  "  ful- 
ness of  death,''  as  it  has  been  justly  termed,  death  bodily,  spiritual,  and 
eternal,  is  not  to  be  puffed  away  by  sarcasm,  but  stands  firm  on  inspired 
testimony. 

Beside  death,  as  it  is  opposed  to  animal  life,  and  which  consists  in 
the  separation  of  the  rational  sotd  from  the  body,  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  soul  in  a  moral  sense.  The  first  consists  in 
the  union  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  is  manifested  by  those  vigorous,  grate- 
fill,  and  holy  affections,  which  are,  by  this  union,  produced.  The  second 
consists  in  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  communion  with  God,  and  is 
manifested  by  the  dominion  of  earthly  and  corrupt  dispositions  and 
habits,  and  an  entire  indifference  or  aversion  to  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things.  This,  too,  is  represented  as  the  state  of  all  who  are  not  quick- 
ened by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Gospel,  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  power  and  agency  of  its  Divine  Author.  "  And  you  hath  he 
quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  The  state  of  a 
regenefate  mind  is,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  represented  as  a  resur- 
recti^,  and  a  passing  "  from  death  unto  life  ;"  and  both  to  Christ  and 
to  tWHoly  Spirit  is  this  work  of  quickening  the  souls  of  men  and  pre- 
serving them  in  moral  or  spiritual  life  attributed.  To  interpret,  then, 
the  death  pronounced  upon  Adam  as  including  moral  death,  seeing  that 
he,  by  his  transgression,  fell  actually  into  the  same  moral  state  as  a 

f  inner  against  God,  in  which  all  those  persons  now  arc  who  are  dead  in 
respasses  and  sins,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture.    For,  if  a  state  of  sin  in  them  is  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  then  a 
stTite  of  sin  in  him  was. a  state  of  spiritual  death;  and  that  both  by 
natural  conseqiience,  the  same  cause  producing  the  same  effect,  and 
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also  by  the  appointment  of  God,  who  departs  from  sinful  men,  and, 
withdrawing  himself  from  all  communion  with  the  goiityt  withdraws 
thereby  the  only  source  of  moral  or  spiritual  life. 

But  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  «  death,"  in  ScriptarOyistiieponish- 
ment  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state,  both  by  a  loas  of  happinen  and 
separation  from  God,  and  also  by  a  positive  infliction  of  DiTine  wrath. 
Now  this  is  stated,  not  as  peculiar  to  any  dispensation  of  rdigioiif  but  as 
common  to  all ;  as  the  penalty  of  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  in 
every  degree.  <*  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  this  is  its  defi- 
nition ;  ^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  this  is  its  penalty.  Here  we  have 
no  mention  made  of  any  particular  sin,  as  rendering  the  transgressor 
liable  to  this  penalty,  nor  of  any  particular  circumstance  under  which 
sin  may  be  committed,  as  calling  forth  that  fatal  expression  of  the  Divine 
displeasure ;  but  of  sin  itself  generally :— of  transgression  of  the  Divine 
law,  in  every  form  and  degree,  it  is  affirmed,  *Hhe  wages  of  sin  is 
DEATH."  This  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  an  axiom  in  the  juris- 
prudence  of  Heaven.  *  ^  Sin,"  says  St.  James,  with  like  absolute  and 
unqualified  mannert  ^  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  dbath  ;"  nor 
have  we  the  least  intimation  given  in  Scripture,  that  any  sin  whatever 
is  exempted  from  this  penalty ;  that  some  sins  are  punished  in  this  life 
only,  and  others  in  the  life  to  come.  The  degree  of  punishment  wiU 
be  varied  by  the  offence  ;  but  death  is  the  penalty  attached  to  all  sin, 
:inless  it  is  averted  by  pardon,  which  itself  supposes  that  in  law  the 
penalty  has  been  incurred.  What  was  there,  then,  in  the  case  of  Adam 
to  take  him  out  of  this  rule  ?  His  act  was  a  transgreuion  of  the  law* 
and  therefore  sin ;  as  sin,  its  wages  was  ^  death,"  which,  in  Scripturoi 
we  have  seen,  means,  in  its  highest  sense,  future  punishment. 

To  this  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  most  modem  writers  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  have  f<^llowed,  objects  :  ^  Death  was  to  be  the 
consequence  of  his  disobedience,  and  the  death  here  threatened  can  be 
opposed  only  to  that  Ufe  Grod  gave  Adam  when  he  created  him." 

To  this  it  has  been  replied : — 

*'  True :  but  how  are  you  assured,  that  God,  when  he  created  him, 
did  not  give  him  spirituaU  as  well  as  onssui/,  Ufe  ?  Now  jptritooZ  death 
is  opposed  to  spiritual  life.  And  this  is  more  than  the  deaik  of  the 
body. 

^  But  this,  you  say,  is  pure  conjecture,  without  a  solid  foundation. 
For  no  other  life  is  spoken  of  before.  Yes  there  is.  TTke  image  of  God 
is  spoken  of  before.  T^is  is  not  therefore  pure  conjecture ;  but  is 
grounded  upon  a  solid  foundation,  upon  the  plain  word  of  God.  Al- 
lowing then  that  « Adam  could  understand  it  of  no  other  Ufe  than  that 
which  he  had  newly  received :'  yet  would  he  naturally  understand  it  of 
^UfBof  God  im  hU  son/,  as  w^  as  oftJke  life  of  hU  body.  In  thi<i 
light  thttpefore  the  sense  of  the  threatening  will  stand  thus :  « TVw  ^ait 
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sorely  die  9'  as  if  he  had  said,  I  have  formed  thee  of  the  dost  of  the 
gnmnd,  and  *  breathed  into  thy  nostrils  the  hreath  of  lives,'  both  of  am* 
mal  and  ipiiitaal  life ;  and  in  both  respects  thou  art  become  a  living 
8011L  *  But  if  thou  eatest  of  the  forbidden  tree,  thou  shalt  cease  to  be  a 
Ufiag  8QI1L  For  I  wiD  take  from  thee'  the  Uves  I  have  given,  and  thou 
shall. die ^Mfituallyy temporally,  eternally."  (Wesley  on  Original  Sin,) 

The  answer  of  President  Edwards  is  more  at  large. 

**  To  this  I  would  say ;  it  is  true,  death  is  opposed  to  life,  and  must 
he  umdentood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  lifcy  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  it  but  the 
loss  of  life  !  Misery  is  opposed  to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture 
often  opposed  to  joy ;  but  can  we  conclude  from  thence,  that  nothing 
is  meant  in  Scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  loss  of  joy  ?  Or  that  there  is 
no  more  in  misenr,  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness  t  And  if  the 
death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  (certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the 
life  given  to  Adaniy  when  God  created  Mm ;  I  think  a  state  of  perfect, 
perpetual,  and  hopeless  misery  is  properly  opposed  to  that  state  Adam 
was  in  when  God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  ifiU  not  be  denied, 
that  the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life ;  happy  in  perfect  inno- 
cency,  in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits 
and  testimonies  of  his  love.  And  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  he 
also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  righteousness.  Nothing  is  more 
manifest  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  common  acceptation  of 
the  word  life  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signifying  a  state 
of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which  is  most  opposite 
to  that  life  and  state  in  which  Adam  was  created,  is  a  state  of  total, 
confirmed  wickedness,  and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  Divine 
displeasure  and  curse ;  not  excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction  to  it. 

^  Beside,  that  which  is  much  more  evident  than  any  thing  Dr.  T. 
dys  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  death  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as 
the  pumsJunent  of  Jus  disobedience,  was  opposed  to  that  life,  which  he 
would  have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  sin- 
ned. Obedience  and  disobedience  are  contraries ;  the  threaienings  and 
promises  which  are  sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direct  opposition ; 
and  the  promises,  rewards,  and  threatened  punishments,  are  most  pro- 
perly taken  as  each  other's  opposites.  But  none  will  deny,  that  the 
life  which  would  have  been  Adam's  reward,  if  he  had  persisted  in  obe- 
dience,  was  eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue  justly  that  the  death 
which  stands  opposed  to  that  life,  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge,)  is  ma* 
mfesHy  eternal  death,  a  death  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now 
die — ^to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam  for  his  persevering  obedience, 
was  to  have  had  everlasting  life  and  happiness,  in  perfect  hoUness, 
union  with  his  Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favour,  and  this  was  the 
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life  which  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life ;  then*  doubtleoB,  the 
death  threatened  in- case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this,  was  an  exposure  to  everkuting  tokkedness  and  mimnf, 
in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  his  toroAJ*  {Original  Sin*) 

The  next  question  is,  whether  Adam  is  to  be  considered  aa  a  mere 
individual,  the  consequences  of  whose  misconduct  terminated  in  him- 
self, or  no  otherwise  affected  his  posterity  than  incidentally^  as  the 
misconduct  of  an  ordinary  parent  may  affect  the  circumstances  of  his 
children ;  or  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ptMie  nuaif  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  human  race,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  fall, 
have  fallen  with  him,  and  received  direct  hurt  and  injury  in  the  very 
constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the  moral  state  of  their  minds. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so  explicit  on  this  point,  that  all  the 
attempts  to  evade  it  have  been  in  vain.  In  Romans  y\  Adam  and  Christ 
are  contrasted  in  their  public  or  federal  character,  and  the  hurt  which 
mankind  have  derived  from  the  one,  and  the  healing  they  have  received 
from  the  other,  are  also  contrasted  in  various  particulars,  which  are 
equally  represented  as  the  effects  of  the  <*  offence"  of  Adam,  and  ai  the 
<<  obedience"  of  Christ.  Adam,  indeed,  in  verse  14,  is  called,  with  evi- 
dent allusion  to  this  public  representative  character,  the  figure,  (rmrof,) 
type,  or  model  **  of  him  that  was  to  come."  The  same  apostle  also 
adopts  the  phrases,  **  the  first  Adam,"  and  **  the  second  Adam,"  which 
mode  of  speaking  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  as  sin  and 
death  descended  from  one,  so  righteousness  and  life  flow  from  the  other; 
and  that  what  Christ  is  to  all  his  spiritual  seed,  that  Adam  is  to  all  his 
natural  descendants.  On  this,  indeed,  the  parallel  is  founded,  1  Cor. 
XV,  22,  «<  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
aUve,"  words  which  on  any  other  hypothesis  can  have  no  natural  signi- 
fication.  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  observation,  that  this  relation 
of  Adam  to  his  descendants  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  history  of  the 
fall ;  since,  if  it  were  not  indicated  in  that  account,  the  comment  of  an 
inspired  apostle  is,  doubtless,  a  sufficient  authority.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  threatenings  pronounced  upon  the  first  pair  have  all  respect  to  their 
posterity  as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  death  threatened  affects  all, — 
"  In  Adam  all  die,"  "  death  entered  by  sin,"  that  is,  by  his  sin,  and  then 
"  passed  upon  all  men."  The  painful  childbearing  threatened  upon  Eve 
has  passed  on  to  her  daughters.  The  ground  was  cursed,  but  that 
affected  Adam's  posterity  also,  who,  to  this  hour,  are  doomed  to  eat  their 
bread  by  « the  sweat  of  their  brow."  Even  the  first  blessing,  **  Be  fruit- 
ful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  was  cleariv 
pronounced  upon  them  as  public  persons,  and  both  by  its  very  terms  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  since  they  alone  could  neither  replenish  the  earth 
nor  subject  it  to  their  use  and  dominion,  comprehended  their  posterity. 
In  all  these  cases  they  are  addressed  in  such  a  form  of  speech  aa  in 


appropriated  to  individuals ;  bat  the  circumstances  of  the  case  infallibly 
ahowy  that,  in  the  whde  transaction,  they  stood  before  their  Maker  as 
pmUie  fenomM,  and  as  the  legal  representatives  of  their  descendants, 
though  in  so  many  words  they  are  not  invested  with  these  titles. 

The  condition  in  which  this  federal  connection  between  Adam  and 
his  descendants  placed  the  hitter,  remains  to  be  exhibited.  The  imputa- 
turn  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  has  been  a  point  greatly  debated.  In 
tbe  language  of  theologians  it  is  considered  as  mediate  or  immediate. 
Our  mortality  of  body  and  the  corruption  of  our  moral  nature,  in  virtue 
of  our  derivation  from  him,  b  what  is  meant  by  the  mediate  imputation 
of  his  sin  to  us ;  by  immediate  imputation  is  meant  that  Adam's  sin  is' 
accounted  ours  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  virtue  of  our  federal  relation. 
To  support  the  latter  notion,  various  illustrative  phrases  have  been  used : 
as,  that  Adam  and  his  posterity  constitute  one  morai  pereouj  and  that 
the  whole  human  race  was  in  him,  its  head,  consenting  to  his  act,  dec. 
Tliis  ia  so  Uttle  agreeable  to  that  distinct  agency  which  enters  into  the 
very  notion  of  an  accountable  being,  that  it  cannot  be  maintained,  and  it 
destro3rs  the  sound  distinction  between  original  and  actual  sin.  It  as- 
serts, indeed,  the  imputation  of  the  actual  commission  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  descendants,  which  is  &\ae  in  fact ;  makes  us  stand  chargeable  with 
the  fun  latitude  of  his  transgression,  and  all  its  attendant  circumstances ; 
and  constitutes  us,  separate  from  all  actual  voluntary  offence,  equally 
guilty  with  him,  all  which  are  repugnant  equally  to  our  consciousness 
and  to  the  equity  of  the  case. 

The  other  opinion  does  not,  however,  appear  to  go  the  length  of 
Scripture,  which  must  not  be  warped  by  the  reasonings  of  erring  man. 
There  ia  another  view  of  the  imputation  of  the  offence  of  Adam  to  us 
which  is  more*  consistent  with  its  testimony.  This  is  very  clearly  stated 
by  Dr.  Watts  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Taylor. 

**  When  a  man  has  broken  the  law  of  his  country,  and  is  punished  for 
so  doing,  it  is  plain  that  sin  is  imputed  to  him :  Jus  wickedness  is  upon 
Jum ;  he  bears  his  iniquity ;  that  is,  he  is  reputed  or  accounted  guilty : 
he  is  condemned  and  dealt  with  as  an  offender. 

**  But  if  a  man,  having  committed  treason,  his  estate  is  taken  from 
him  and  his  children,  then  they  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fathery  and  his 
sin  is  imputed  to  them  also. 

^  If  a  man  lose  his  life  and  estate  for  murder,  and  his  children  thereby 
become  vagabonds,  then  the  blood  of  the  person  murdered  is  said  to  be 
ypon  the  murderer  and  upon  his  children  ako.  So  the  Jews :  His 
Uood  be  onus  and  on  our  children ;  let  us  and  our  children  be  punished 
for  it. 

**  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  the  acts  of  the  parent's  treason  be 

imputed  io  his  little  child  ?  Since  those  acts  were  quite  out  of  the  reach 

sf  an  in&nty  nor  was  it  possiUe  for  him  to  commit  them  ? — ^I  answer, 
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^  Those  acts  of  treason  or  acts  of  service  are,  by  a  common  figure, 
said  to  be  imputed  to  the  children^  when  they  suffer  or  enjoy  tiie  conse- 
quences of  their  father's  treason  or  eminent  service :  though  thc'paffi- 
cular  actions  of  treason  or  service,  could  not  be  practised  by  the  chil- 
dren. This  would  easily  be  understood  should  it  occur  in  human  history. 
And  why  not  when  it  occurs  in  the  sacred  writings  ? 

<<  Sin  is  taken  either  for  wa  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law,  or  for  tiie 
legal  result  of  such  an  act ;  that  is,  the  guilty  or  Udbleness  to  pwuift- 
ment.  Now  when  we  say,  the  sin  of  a  traitor  is  imputed  to  his  children, 
we  do  not  mean,  that  the  act  of  the  father  is  charged  upon  the  child ; 
but  that  the  guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment  is  so  transferred  to  him 
that  he  suffers  banishment  or  poverty  on  account  of  it. 

^  Thus  the  sin  of  Achan  was  so  imputed  to  his  children,  that  they 
were  all  stoned  on  account  of  it.  Josh,  vii,  24.  In  like  manner  the 
covetousness  of  Gehazi  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  2  Kings  v,  27 ; 
when  God  by  his  prophet  pronounced,  that  the  leprosy  should  cleave 
unto  him  and  to  his  seed  for  ever. 

<<  The  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  use  the  words 
sm  and  iniquity,  (both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,)  to  signify  not  only  the  cri- 
minal actions  themselves,  but  also  the  result  and  consequences  of  those 
actions,  that  is,  the  guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment :  and  sometimes 
the  punishment  itself,  whether  it  fall  upon  the  original  criminal,  or  upon 
others  on  his  account. 

<' Indeed,  when  sin  or  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  any 
man,  on  account  of  what  himself  hath  done,  the  words  usually  denote 
both  the  good  or  evil  actions  themselves,  and  the  legal  result  of 
them.  But  when  the  sin  or  righteousness  of  one  person  is  said  to  be 
imputed  to  another,  then  generally  those  words  mean  only  the  result 
thereof;  that  is,  a  liableness  to  punishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
reward  on  the  other. 

<<  But  let  us  say  what  we  will,  in  order  to  confine  the  sense  of  the 
imputation  of  sin  and  righteousness  to  the  legal  result,  the  reward  or 
punishment  of  good  or  evil  actions ;  let  us  ever  so  explicitly  deny  the 
imputation  of  the  actions  themselves  to  others,  still  Dr.  Taylor  will  level 
almost  all  his  arguments  against  the  imputation  of  the  actions  them- 
selves, and  then  triumph  in  having  demolished  what  we  never  built,  and 
in  refuting  what  we  never  asserted." 

In  the  sense  then  above  given,  we  may  safely  contend  for  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin ;  and  this  agrees  precisely  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  speaks  of  the  imputation  of  sin  to  those  who  ^  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  that  is,  to  all  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  and,  consequently,  to  infants  who  personally  had  not 
offended ;  and  also  declares,  that,  «<  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 

were  made,  constituted,  accounted,  and  dealt  with  as  sinners,"  and 
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treated  as  though  they  themselves  had  actually  nnned :  for,  that  this 
is  his  sense,  is  clear  from  what  follows,  ^  so  b^  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous,"— constituted,  accounted,  and  dealt 
with  as  such,  though  not  actually  righteous,  but,  in  fact,  pardoned  cri- 
minals.  The  first  consequence,  then,  of  this  imputation  is  the  death 
of  the  body,  to  which  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  made  liable,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam — **  through  the  offence  of  one  many 
are  dead.**  But  though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
only  consequence.  For,  as  throughout  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  the 
fifUi  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  which  reference  has  been 
hadej  « the  gift,"  "  the  free  gift,"  "  the  gift  by  grace,"  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing,  even  the  whole  benefit  given  by  the  abounding  grace 
of  God,  through  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  as  these  verses  are  evi- 
dently parallel  to  1st  Corinthians  xv,  22, «  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  <<  it  follows  that  dying  and  being 
made  alive,  in  the  latter  passage,  do  not  refer  to  the  body  only,  but 
that  dfitig  impUes  all  the  evils  temporal  and  spiritual  which  are  de- 
rived firom  Adam's  sin,  and  being  made  oZvae,  all  the  blessings  which 
are  derived  from  Christ  in  time  and  in  eternity."  ( Wesley  on  Ori- 
ghudSin.) 

The  second  consequence  is,  therefore,  death  spiritual^  that  moral 
state  which  arises  firom  the  withdrawment  of  that  intercourse  of  God 
with  the  human  soul,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  polluted,  and  of 
that  influence  upon  it  which  is  the  only  source  and  spring  of  the  right 
and  vigorous  direction  and  employment  of  its  powers  in  which  its  rec- 
titude consists ;  a  deprivation,  from  which  a  depravation  consequently 
and  necessarily  follows.  This,  we  have  before  seen,  was  included  in 
the  original  threatening,  and  if  Adam  was  a  public  person,  a  repre- 
sentative, it  has  passed  on  to  his  descendants,  who,  in  their  natural 
state,  are  therefore  said  to  be  ^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Thus  it 
is  that  the  heart  is  deceitfiil  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ; 
and  that  all  evils  naturally  <<  proceed  from  it,"  as  corrupt  streams  firom 
a  corrupt  fountain. 

The  third  consequence  is  eternal  deathj  separation  from  God,  and 

endless  banishment  from  his  glory  in  a  future  state.    This  follows  firom 

both  the  above  premises, — from  the  federal  character  of  Adam  ;  and 

from  the  eternal  life  given  by  Christ  being  opposed  by  the  apostle  to 

the  death  derived  firom  Adam.     The  justice  of  this  is  objected  to,  a 

point  which  will  be  immediately  considered  ;  but  it  is  now  sufficient  to 

say,  that  if  the  making  the  descendants  of  Adam  liable  to  eternal  death, 

because  of  his  offence,  be  unjust,  the  infliction  of  temporal  death  is  so 

also ;  the  duration  of  the  punishment  making  no  difference  in  the  simple 

questio.n  of  justice.    If  punishment,  whether  of  loss  or  of  pain,  be  unjust, 

f  ts  measure  and  duration  may  be  a  greater  or  a  less  injustice ;  but  it  is 
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unjust  in  every  degree*  If^  then,  we  only  confine  the  hurt  we  have 
received  from  Adam  to  bodily  death ;  if  this  legal  result  of  his  trans- 
gression only  be  imputed  to  us,  and  we  are  so  constituted  sinners  as  to 
become  liable  to  it,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  as  to  ^ 
equity  of  the  proceeding,  as  when  that  legal  result  is  extended  farther. 
Tlie  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  to 
consider  death  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  blessing,  which  involres 
the  absurdity  of  making  Deity  threaten  a  benefit  as  a  penaUy  for  an 
ofience,  which  sufficiently  refutes  the  notion. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  ofience,  in  the  extent  we  have  stated  it,  on  the  ground  of  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding,  are  of  two  kinds.     The  former  are  levelled 
not  against  that  Scriptural  view  of  the  case  which  has  just  been  exhi- 
bited, but  against  that  repulsive  and  shocking  perversion  of  it  which  is 
found  in  the  high  Calvinistic  creed,  which  consigns  infants,  not  elect,  to 
a  conscious  and  endless  punishment,  and  that  not  of  loss  only,  but  of 
pain,  for  this  first  ofience  of  another.    The  latter  springs  from  regard- 
ing the  legal  part  of  the  whole  transaction  which  afiected  our  first  pa- 
rents and  their  posterity,  separately  from  the  evangelical  provision  of 
mercy  which  was  concurrent  with  it,  and  which  included,  in  like  man- 
ner, both  them  and  their  whole  race.     With  the  high  Calvinistic  view 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do.     It  will  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  that  school,  and  these  will  be 
examined  in  their  place.    The  latter  class  of  objections  now  claim  our 
attention ;  and  as  to  them  we  observe,  that,  as  the  question  relates  to 
the  moral  government  of  God,  if  one  part  of  the  transaction  before  U0 
is  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  another  and  collateral 
procedure,  it  cannot  certainly  be  viewed  in  its  true  light  but  in  that 
connection.     The  redemption  of  man  by  Christ  was  not  certainly  an 
after  thought  brought  in  upon  man's  apostasy  ;  it  was  a  |>r(mt»on,  and 
when  man  fcU,  he  found  justice  hand  in  hand  with  mercy.    What  are, 
then,  the  facts  of  the  whole  case  ?     For  greater  clearness,  let  us  take 
Adam  and  the  case  of  his  aduU  descendants  first.    All  become  Uable  to 
bodily  death ;  here  was  justice,  the  end  of  which  is  to  support  law, 
as  that  supports  government.     By  means  of  the  anticipated  sacrifice 
of  the  Redeemer's  atonement,  which,  as  we  shall  in  its  place  show,  is 
an  efiectual  means  of  declaring  the  justice  of  God,  the  sentence  is 
reversed,  not  by  exemption  from  bodily  death,  but  by  a  happy  and 
glorious  resurrection.    For,  as  this  was  an  act  of  grace,  almighty  God 
was  free  to  choose,  speaking  humanly,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  should  be  administered,  in  ordering  which  the  unerring  wisdom  of 
God  had  its  natural  influence.     The  evil  of  sin  was  still  to  be  kept 
viable  before  the  universe,  for  its  admonition,  by  the  actual  infliction 

of  death  upon  all  men :  the  grace  was  to  be  manifested  in  reparation  of 
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the  kMB  by  restoration  to  immortality.  Again,  God,  the  fountain  of 
spiritual  life,  forsook  the  soul  of  Adam,  now  polluted  by  sin,  and  unfit 
for  his  residence.  He  became  morally  dead  and  corrupt,  and,  as  <<  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  this  is  the  natural  state  of  his  de- 
scendants. Here  was  justice,  a  display  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the 
penalty  which  it  ever  immediately  induces — man  forsaken  by  God,  and 
thus  forsaken,  a  picture  to  the  whole  universe  of  corruption  and  misery, 
resulting  from  that  departure  from  him  which  is  implied  in  one  sinful 
act.  Bat  that  spiritual,  quickening  influence  visits  him  from  another 
q[uarter  and  through  other  means.  The  second  Adam  '*  is  a  quicken- 
ing Spirit."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  purchase  of  his  redemption,  to 
be  given  to  man,  that  he  may  again  infuse  into  his  corrupted  nature 
the  heavenly  life,  and  sanctify  and  regenerate  it.  Here  is  the  mercy. 
As  to  a  future  state,  eternal  Ufe  is  promised  to  all  men  believing  in 
Christ,  which  reverses  the  sentence  of  eternal  death.  Here  again  is 
the  manifestation  of  mercy.  Should  this  be  rejected,  he  stands  liable 
to  the  whole  penalty,  to  the  punishment  of  loss  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  corrupted  nature  which  renders  him  unfit  for  heaven : 
to  the  punishment  of  even  pain  for  the  original  ofience,  we  may  also, 
without  injustice,  say,  as  to  an  adult,  whose  actual  transgressions, 
when  the  means  of  deliverance  have  been  afforded  him  by  Christ,  is  a 
eoosenting  to  all  rebelUon  against  God,  and  to  that  of  Adam  himself: 
and  to  the  penalty  of  his  own  actual  transgressions,  aggravated  by  his 
having  made  light  of  the  Gospel.  Here  is  the  collateral  display  of 
justice.  In  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  impeach  the  equity  of  the  Di- 
vine  procedure,  since  no  man  sufiers  any  loss  or  injury  ultimately  by 
the  sin  of  Adam,  but  by  his  own  wilful  obstinacy — ^the  "  abounding  of 
grace,"  by  Christ,  having  placed  before  all  men,  upon  their  believing, 
not  merely  compensation  for  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  Adam, 
but  infinitely  higher  blessings,  both  in  kind  or  degree,  than  were  for- 
feited in  him.  As  to  adults,  then,  the  objection  taken  from  Divine 
justice  is  unsupported. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  persons  dying  in  infancy.  The  great 
consideration  which  leads  to  a  solution  of  this  case  is  found  in  Romans 
V,  18,  **  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  In  these  words,  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  merits  of  Christ  are  pronounced  to  be  co-extensive ;  the 
words  applied  to  both  are  precisely  the  same,  *^  judgment  came  upon 
ALL  MEN,"  ''the  FBEE  GIFT  Came  upou  ALL  MEN."  If  the  wholc  human 
race  be  meant  in  the  former  clause,  the  whole  human  race  is  meant  in 
the  latter  also ;  and  it  follows  that  as  all  are  injured  by  the  offence  of 
Adam,  so  all  are  benefited  by  the  obedience  of  Christ.     Whatever, 

therefore,  that  benefit  may  be,  all  children  d3ring  in  infancy  must  partake 
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of  it,  or  there  would  be  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  upon  whom 
the  « free  gift,"  the  eflfects  of "  the  righteousness  of  one,"  did  not 
**  come,"  which  ia  contrary  to  the  apostle's  words. 

This  benefit,  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  so  "come  upon  all  men" 
as  to  relieve  them  immediately  from  the  sentence  of  death.  This  is 
obvious,  from  men  being  still  liable  to  die,  and  from  the  existence  of  a 
corrupt  nature  or  spiritual  death  in  all  mankind.  As  this  is  the  case 
with  adults,  who  grow  up  from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  who  can  both 
trace  the  corruptness  of  their  nature  to  their  earliest  years,  and  were 
always  liable  to  bodily  death ;  so,  for  this  reason,  it  did  not  come 
immediately  upon  children,  whether  they  die  in  infancy  or  not, — 
For  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  those  children  who  die 
in  infancy  were  bom  with  a  pure  nature,  than  they  who  live  to  man- 
hood ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  born  liable  to  death,  a  part  of  the 
penalty,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  bom  under  the  whole 
malediction. 

The  "  free  gift,"  however,  which  has  come  upon  all  men,  fay  the 
righteousness  of  one,  is  said  to  be  **  unto  justification  of  life,"  the  fuD 
reversal  of  the  penalty  of  death ;  and,  by  <*  the  abundance  of  grace,  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness,"  the  benefit  extends  to  the  "  reigning  in 
life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ."  If  the  *<  fr^e  gift"  is  so  given  to  all  men 
that  this  is  the  end  for  which  it  is  given,  then  is  this  "justification  of 
life,"  and  this  "  reigning  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ,"  as  truly  within  the 
reach  of  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  as  within  the  reach  of  adults  living 
to  years  of  choice.  This  ••  free  gift"  is  bestowed  upon  «  all  men,"  eif, 
in  order  to  justification  of  life ;  it  follows,  then,  that,  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants, this  gift  may  be  connected  with  the  end  for  which  it  was  given, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  or  it  would  be  given  in  vain,  and  in 
fact  be,  in  no  sense  whatever,  a  gift  or  benefit,  standing  opposed,  in  Its 
result,  to  condemnation  and  death. 

Now  we  know  clearly  by  what  means  the  "  free  gift,"  which  is  be- 
stowed in  order  to  justification  of  life,  (that  is,  that  act  of  God  by  which 
a  sinner,  under  sentence  of  death,  is  adjudged  to  life,)  is  connected  with 
that  end  in  the  case  of  adults.  The  gift  "  comes  upon  them,"  in  its 
efiects,  very  largely,  independent  of  any  thing  they  do— in  the  long 
sufieringofGod;  in  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel ;  the  warnings  of 
ministers;  the  corrective  dispensations  of  Providence ;  above  all,  in 
preventing  grace,  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  removing  so 
much  of  their  spiritual  death  as  to  excite  in  them  various  degrees  of 
reUgious  feeling,  and  enabling  them  to  seek  the  face  of  God,  to 
turn  at  his  rebuke,  and,  by  improving  that  grace,  to  repent  and 
believe  the  Gospel.  In  a  word,  "justification  of  life"  is  offered 
them ;  nay,  more,  it  is  pressed  upon  them,  and  they  fail  of  it  only  by 
rejecting  it.     If  they  yield  and  embrace  the  offer,  then  the  end  for 
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which  "the  firee  gift  came"  upon  them  is  attained — "juBtification 
of  life." 

As  to  in&nts,  they  are  not,  indeed,  bom  justified  and  regenerate ;  so 
'  that  to  say  that  original  sin  is  taken  away,  as  to  infants,  by  Christ,  is 
.  not  the  correct  view  of  the  case,  for  the  reasons  before  given ;  but  they 
IP  are  all  bom  under  the  ^  free  gift,"  the  effects  of  the  "  righteousness"  of 
f*  one,  which  extended  to  <<  all  men ;"  and  this  free  gift  is  bestowed  on 
them  M  ard&r  to  justification  of  life,  the  adjudging  of  the  condemned  to 
live.  An  the  mystery,  therefore,  in  the  case  arises  from  this,  that  in 
adults  we  see  the  free  gift  connected  with  its  end,  actual  justification,  by 
acts  of  their  own,  repentance  and  faith  ;  but  as  to  infants,  we  are  not 
informed  by  what  process  justification,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  is 
actually  bestowed,  though  the  words  of  the  apostle  are  express,  that 
through  "  the  righteousness  of  one"  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Nor  is  it 
Burprimng  that  this  process  should  be  hidden  from  us,  since  the  Gospel 
was  written  for  adults,  though  the  benefit  of  it  is  designed  for  all ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  work  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  an  infant,  must  pre- 
soppoae  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  human  soul,  which 
isyin  fitet,  out  of  our  reach.  If^  however,  an  infant  is  not  capable  of  a 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  the  ^  free  gift ;"  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  capable  of  a  voluntary  rejection  of  it ;  and  it  is  by 
lejecting  it  that  adults  perish.  If  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  ^  free 
gift^  eomee  upon  us  as  adults,  independent  of  our  seeking  it ;  and  if^ 
indeed,  the  very  power  and  inclination  to  seek  justification  of  life  is  thus 
prevenient,  and  in  the  highest  sense /ree ;  it  follows,  by  the  same  rule 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  given  to  children ; 
that  a  Divine  and  an  effectual  influence  may  be  exerted  on  them,  which, 
meeting  with  no  voluntary  resistance,  shall  cure  the  spiritual  death  and 
corrupt  tendency  of  their  nature ;  and  all  this  without  supposing  any 
great  difference  in  the  principle  of  the  administration  of  this  grace  in 
their  case  and  that  of  adults.  But  the  different  circumstances  of  chil- 
dren dying  in  their  infancy,  and  adults,  proves  also  that  a  different  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  grace,  which  is  freely  bestowed  upon  all,  must 
take  place.  Adults  are  personal  offenders,  infants  are  not ;  for  the 
former,  confession  of  sin,  repentance,  and  the  trust  of  persons  con- 
sciouidy  perishing  for  their  transgressions,  are  appropriate  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  to  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  very  wisdom  of  God 
may  assure  us  that,  in  prescribing  the  terms  of  salvation,  that  is,  the 
means  by  which  the  <*  free  gift"  shall  pass  to  its  issue,  justification  of 
life,  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  must  be  taken  into  aceount.  The 
reason  of  pardon,  in  every  case,  is  not  repentance,  not  faith,  not  any 
thing  done  by  man,  but  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Repent. 
ance  and  fiuth  are,  it  is  tme,  in  the  case  of  adults,  a  sine  qua  non,  but 

hi  no  sense  the  meritorious  cause.  The  reasons  of  their  being  attached 
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to  the  promise,  as  conditions,  are  nowhere  given,  but  they  are  nowhere 
enforced  as  such,  except  on  adults.  If,  in  adults,  we  see  the  meritorioui 
cause  working  in  conjunction  with  instrumental  causes,  they  are  capaUa 
of  what  is  required ;  but  when  we  see,  even  in  adults,  that,  independent 
of  their  own  acts,  the  meritorious  cause  is  not  inert,  but  fruitful  in  vital 
influence  and  gracious  dealing,  we  see  such  a  separation  of  the  opeim* 
tion  of  the  grand  meritorious  cause,  and  the  subordinate  instrumentd 
causes,  as  to  prove  that  the  benefits  of.  the  death  of  Christ  are  not,  in 
every  degree^  and  consequently,  on  the  same  principle,  not  in  evoy 
casey  conferred  under  the  restraints  of  conditions.  So  certainly  is  infiwt 
salvation  attested  by  the  Scriptures ;  so  explicitly  are  we  told  that  tht 
free  gift  is  come  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life,  and  that  none  can 
come  short  of  this  blessing  but  those  who  reject  it. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  instrumental  causes  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  the  case  of  children ;  though  they  arise  not  out  of  their  per- 
sonal acts.  The  first  and  greatest,  and  general  one,  is  the  intercession 
of  Christ  himself,  which  can  never  be  fruitless  ;  and  that  children  are 
the  objects  of  his  intercession  is  certain,  both  from  h!^  office  as  the  inter- 
cesser  of  all  mankind,  the  '*  mediator  between  God  and  man^*  that  is^ 
all  men  ;  and  from  his  actually  praying  for  children  in  the  days  of  his 
abode  on  earth.  "  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them  ;** 
which  benediction  was  either  in  the  form  of  prayer,  or  it  was  authorita- 
tive, which  makes  the  case  still  stronger.  As  to  their  future  state,  he 
seems  also  to  open  a  sufiiciently  encouraging  view,  when  he  declares 
that,  ^  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  for,  whether  we  understand 
this  of  future  felicity,  or  of  the  Church,  the  case  is  settled ;  in  neither 
case  can  they  be  under  wrath,  and  liable  to  condemnation. 

Other  instrumental  causes  of  the  communication  of  this  benefit  to 
infants,  wherever  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church  are  established, 
and  used  in  faith,  are  the  prayers  of  parents,  and  baptism  in  the  nan^a 
of  Christ ;  means  which  cannot  be  without  their  effect,  both  as  to  infants 
who  die,  and  those  who  live ;  and  which,  as  God's  own  ordinances,  he 
cannot  but  honour,  in  different  degrees,  it  may  be,  as  to  those  who  live 
and  those  whom  he  intends  to  call  to  himself;  but  which  arc  still  means 
of  grace^  and  channels  of  saving  influence ;  or  they  arc  dead  forms,  ill 
becoming  that  which  is  so  eminently  a  dispensation,  not  of  the  letter, 
bat  of  the  spirit. 

The  injustice,  then,  alleged  as  implicated  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  when  considered  in  this  its  whole  and  Scriptural  view,  entirely 
vanishes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  of  sin  is  manifested,  and  the 
justice  also  of  the  Lawgiver,  for  mercy  comes  not  by  relaxing  the  hold 
of  justice.  That  still  has  its  full  manifestation  in  the  exaction  of  vicari- 
ous obedience  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  from  the  second 

Adam,  who  made  himself  the  federal  head  of  fallen  men,  and  nv« 
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''justification  unto  life"  only  by  his  submiBsion  to  ''judgment  unto  con- 
demnation." 

Having  thus  estaUished  the  import  of  the  dealh  threatened  as  the 

penalty  of  Adam's  transgression,  to  include  corporal,  moral,  or  spiritual 

h.  and  eternal  death ;  and  showed  that  the  sentence  included  also  the 

^  .whole  of  his  posterity,  our  next  step  is  to  ascertain  that  moral  condition 

L    in  which  men  are  actually  bom  into  the  world,  notwithstanding  that 

gracious  provision  which  is  made  in  Christ  for  human  redemption.    On 

this  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so  explicit  and  ample,  and  its  humbling 

representatiuns  are  so  borne  out  by  consciousness  and  by  experience, 

that  it  may  well  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  natural  irmoeenee  of  hu- 

man  nature  should  ever  have  had  its  advocates,  at  least  among  those 

who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  Crod.    In  entering  upon 

the  subject  of  this  corruption  of  human  nature,  it  must  first  be  stated, 

that  there  are  several  facts  of  history  and  experience  to  be  accounted 

for ;  and  that  they  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  the  different  theo- 

lies  which  are  advocated. 

1.  Tliat  in  all  ages  great,  and  even  general  wickedness  has  prevailed 
among  those  large  masses  of  men  which  are  called  nations. 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  immediate  descendant^i  of  Adam  before  the 
flood ;  to  all  the  nations  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  to  the  Jews  through- 
out every  period  of  their  history,  down  to  their  final  dispersion ;  and  to 
the  empires  and  other  states  whose  history  is  involved  in  theirs ;  we  have 
the  historical  evidence  of  Scripture,  and  much  collateral  evidence  also 
firom  their  own  historians 

To  what  does  this  evidence  go,  but,  to  say  the  least,  the  actual  de- 
pravity of  the  majority  of  mankind  in  all  these  ages,  and  among  all  these 
nations  7  As  to  the  race  before  the  flood,  a  murderer  sprang  up  in  the 
first  family,  and  the  world  became  increasingly  corrupt,  until  <'  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually ;"  "  that  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  earth;"  and  that  '<the  earth 
was  filled  with  violence  through  them."  Only  Noah  was  found  right- 
eous before  God ;  and  because  of  the  universal  wickedness,  a  wicked- 
ness which  spumed  all  warning,  and  resisted  all  correction,  the  flood 
was  brought  upon  the  toorld  of  the  ungodly^  as  a  testimony  of  Divine 
anger. 

The  same  course  of  increasing  wickedness  is  exhibited  in  the  sacred 
records  as  taking  place  after  the  flood.  The  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  a  wicked  act,  done  by  general  concert,  before  the  division  of 
nations ;  this  we  know  from  its  having  excited  the  Divine  displeasure, 
though  we  know  not  in  what  the  particular  crime  consisted.  After  the 
division  of  nations,  the  history  of  the  times  of  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob, 

Joseph,  and  Moses,  sufficiently  show  that  idolatry,  injustice,  oppression, 
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and  gross  sensualities  characterized  the  people  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  urf 
every  other  country  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  narratiye. 

The  obstinate  inclination  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  through  aU  agei 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  vice  unosg 
men,  is  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  monl 
wickedness,  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  when  they  no  longer  pn& 
tised  idolatry,  and  were,  therefore,  delivered  from  that  most  firmtM 
source  of  crime,  may  be  collected  from  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testameit 
who  lived  after  that  event ;  and  their  general  corruption  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  stands  forth  with  disgusting  prominence  ii 
their  writings  and  in  the  vrri tings  of  Josephus,  their  own  historian* 

As  to  all  other  ancient  nations,  of  whom  we  have  any  history,  tiie 
accounts  agree  in  stating  the  general  prevalence  of  practical  immo- 
rality and  of  malignant  and  destructive  passions ;  and  if  we  had  no  such 
acknowledgments  from  thanselves ;  if  no  such  reproaches  were  motn. 
ally  cast  upon  each  other ;  if  history  were  not,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  record 
of  crimes,  in  action  and  in  detail ;  and  if  poets,  moralists,  and  satiristi 
did  not  all  give  their  evidence,  by  assuming  that  men  were  infhienced 
by  general  principles  of  vice,  expressing  themselves  in  particular  modes 
in  different  ages,  th^  following  great  facts  would  prove  the  case : — 

The  fact  of  oeneral  xelioious  error,  and  that  in  the  very  fiuda- 
mental  principles  of  religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  one  only  €rod; 
which  universal  corruption  of  doctrine  among  all  the  ancient  nations 
mentioned  above,  shows  both  indifference  to  truth  and  hostility  against  it, 
and  therefore  proves,  at  least,  the  general  corruption  of  men's  hearts,  of 
which  even  indifference  to  religious  truth  is  a  sufficient  indication. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry,  which  not  only  argues  great 
debasement  of  intellect,  but  deep  wickedness  of  heart,  because,  in  all 
ages,  idolatry  has  been  more  or  less  immoral  in  its  influence,  and 
generally  grossly  so,  by  leading  directly  to  sanguinary  and  impure 
practices. 

The  prevalence  of  superstition  wherever  idolatry  has  prevailed, 
and  oflen  when  that  has  not  existed,  is  another  proof.  The  essence  of 
this  evil  is  the  transfer  of  fear  and  hope  from  God  to  real  or  imaginary 
creatures  and  things,  and  so  is  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  God,  as 
the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  a  practical  denial  either  of  his  being  or 
his  providence. 

Aggressive  wars,  in  the  guilt  of  which  all  nations  and  all  uncivilized 
tribes  have  been,  in  all  ages,  involved,  and  which  necessarily  suppose 
hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ambition. 

The  accounts  formerly  given  of  the  innocence  and  harmlessness  of 

the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 

other  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  found  to  be  total  mistakes  or  wilful 

falsehoods. 
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In  all  heathen  nations,  idolatry,  superatition,  fraud,  oppreanon,  and 
vices  of  almost  every  description,  show  the  general  state  of  society  to 
be  exceedingly  and  even  destructively  corrupt ;  and  though  Moham- 
medan nations  escape  the  charge  of  idolatry,  yet  pride,  avarice,  oppres- 
flion,  injustice,  cruelty,  sensuality,  and  gross  superstition,  are  all  pre- 
Talent  among  them. 

The  case  of  Christian  nations,  though  in  them  immorality  is  more 
powerfully  checked  than  in  any  other,  and  many  bright  and  influential 
examples  of  the  highest  virtue  are  found  among  their  inhabitants,  suffi- 
ciently  proves  that  the  majority  are  corrupt  and  vicious  in  their  habits. 
The  impiety  and  profaneness ;  the  neglect  of  the  fear  and  worship  of 
God ;  the  firaud  and  villany  continually  taking  place  in  the  commerce 
of  mankind ;  the  intemperance  of  various  kinds  which  is  found  among 
aU  classes ;  the  oppression  of  the  poor ;  and  many  other  evils,  are  in 
proof  of  this ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  that  no  ad- 
vocate  of  the  natural  innocence  of  man  will  contend  that  the  majority 
of  men,  even  in  this  country,  are  actually  virtuous  in  their  external 
conduct,  and  much  less  that  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  habitual 
respect  to  his  will,  which  are,  indeed,  the  only  principles  which  can  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  person  righteous,  influence  the  people  at  large, 
or  even  any  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

The  fact,  then,  is  established,  which  was  before  laid  down,  that  men 
in  aU  ages  and  in  all  places  have,  at  least,  been  generally  wicked. 

2.  The  second  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is,  the  strength  of  that  ten- . 
dency  to  the  wickedness  which  we  have  seen  to  be  general. 

The  strength  of  the  corrupting  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
marked  by  two  circumstances. 

The  first  is,  the  greatness  of  the  crimes  to  which  men  have  aban- 
doned themselves. 

If  the  efi*ects  of  the  corrupt  principle  had  only  been  manifested  in 
trifling  errors,  and  practical  infirmities,  a  softer  view  of  the  moral 
condition  in  which  man  is  bom  into  the  world  might,  probaUy,  have 
been  admitted ;  but  in  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  in  all  ages,  and 
vnoog  great  numbers  of  all  nations,  but  more  especially  among  those 
nations  where  there  has  been  the  least  control  of  religion,  and,  there- 
fore, where  the  natural  dispositions  of  men  have  exhibited  themselves 
tmder  the  simplest  and  most  convincing  evidence,  we  find  frauds,  op- 
pressions, faithlessness,  barbarous  cruelties  and  murders,  unfeeling 
oppressions,  falsehoods,  every  kind  of  uncleanness,  uncontrolled  anger^ 
deadly  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  proud  and 
scornful  rebellion  against  God. 

The  second  is,  the  number  and  influence  of  the  checks  and  restraints 
against  which  this  tide  of  wickedness  has  urged  on  its  almost  resist- 
less  and  universal  course. 
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It  has  opposed  itself  against  the  law  of  Grod,  in  some  degree  found 
among  all  men ;  consequently,  against  the  checks  and  remorse  of  con- 
science ;  against  a  settled  conyiction  of  the  evil  of  most  of  the  actions 
indulged  in,  which  is  shown  by  their  having  been  blamed  in  others  (at 
least  whenever  any  have  suffered  by  them)  by  those  who  themselves 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  committing  them. 

Against  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  and  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates ;  for,  in  all  ancient  states,  the  moral  corruption  continued  to 
spread  until  they  were  politically  dissolved,  society  not  being  aUe  to 
hold  itself  together,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  height  to  which 
long  indulgence  had  raised  passion  and  appetite. 

Against  the  provision  made  to  check  human  vices  by  that  judicial 
act  of  the  Governor  of  the  workl,  by  which  he  shortened  the  life  of 
man,  and  rendered  it  uncertain,  and,  at  the  longest,  brief. 

Against  another  provision  made  by  the  Grovemor  of  the  world,  in 
part  with  the  same  view,  t.  e,  the  dooming  of  man  to  earn  his  suste- 
nance by  labour,  and  thus  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  greater 
portion  of  time  in  what  was  innocent,  and  rendering  the  means  of 
sensual  indulgences  more  scanty,  and  the  opportunities  of  actual  im- 
morality more  limited. 

Against  the  restraints  put  upon  vice,  by  rendering  it,  by  the  con- 
stitution and  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  source  of  misery  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  national,  domestic,  personal,  mental,  and  bodily. 

Against  the  terrible  judgments  which  God  has,  in  all  ages,  brought 
upon  wicked  nations  and  notorious  individuals,  many  of  which  visita 
tions  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  signal  manifestations 
of  his  displeasure  against  their  vices. 

Against  those  counteractive  and  reforming  influences  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  world :  as,  against  the  light  and  influence  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  before  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  against  the  Mosaic 
institute,  and  the  warnings  of  prophets  among  the  Jews ;  against  the 
religious  knowledge  which  was  transmitted  from  them  among  heathen 
nations  connected  with  their  history,  at  different  periods ;  against 
the  influence  of  Christianity  when  introduced  into  the  Roman  empire, 
«ind  when  transmitted  to  the  Gothic  nations,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
grossly  corrupted ;  and  against  the  control  of  the  same  Divine  religion 
in  our  own  country,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  its  purity,  and  in  which  the 
most  active  endeavours  are  adopted  to  enlighten  and  correct  society. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  number  and  power  of  these  checkt 
without  acknowledging,  that  those  principles  in  human  nature  which 
give  rise  to  the  mass  of  moral  evil  which  actually  exists,  and  has  always 
existed  since  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  earth,  arc  most  powerfiil 
and  formidable  in  their  tendency. 
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S«  The  third  fact  is,  that  the  seeds  of  the  vices  which  exist  in  so- 
ciety may  be  discovered  in  children  in  their  earliest  years ;  sdfishness, 
envy,  pride,  resentment,  deceit,  lying,  and  often  cruelty ;  and  so  much 
is  this  the  case,  so  explicitly  is  this  acknowledged  by  all,  that  it  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  moral  Inranch  of  education  to  restrain  and  cor- 
rect those  evils,  both  by  coercion,  and  by  diligently  impressing  upon 
children,  as  their  faculties  open,  the  evil  and  mischief  of  all  such  affec- 
tions and  tendencies. 

.  4.  The  fourth  fact  is,  that  every  man  is  conscious  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  many  evils. 

These  tendencies  are  different  in  degree  and  in  kind.  (1)  In  some 
they  move  to  ambition,  and  pride,  and  excessive  love  of  honour ;  in 
othen,  to  anger,  revenge,  and  implacableness ;  in  others,  to  cowardice, 
meanness,  and  fear ;  in  others,  to  avarice,  care,  and  distrust ;  in  others, 
to  sensuality  and  prodigality.  But  where  is  the  man  who  has  not  his 
peculiar  constitutional  tendency  to  some  evil  in  one  of  these  classes  ? 
But  there  are,  also,  evil  tendencies  common  to  all.  These  are,  to  love 
creatures  more  than  God ;  to  forget  God ;  to  be  indifferent  to  our  obli- 
gations to  him ;  to  regard  the  opinions  of  men  more  than  the  appro- 
bation of  God ;  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  visible  things  which  sur- 
round  us  than  by  the  invisible  God,  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  us,  and  by 
that  invisible  state  to  which  we  are  all  hastening. 

It  is  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  advocate  the  natural  inno- 
cence of  man,  to  lower  the  istandard  of  the  Divine  law  under  which 
man  is  placed  ;  and  to  this  they  are  necessarily  driven,  in  order  to  give 
some  plausibility  to  their  opinions.  They  must  palliate  the  conduct  of 
men ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  turning  moral  evils  into  natural 
ones,  or  into  innocent  infirmities,  and  by  so  stating  the  requisitions 
made  upon  our  obedience  by  our  Maker,  as  to  make  them  consistent 
with  many  irregularities.  But  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  love 
of  Crod  requires  our  supreme  love  and  our  entire  obedience ;  and  it 
will,  therefore,  follow,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to  love  and  to  entire 
subjection,  whether  in  principle,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  action,  is 
sinful ;  and  if  so,  then  the  tendency  to  evil,  in  every  man,  must,  and  on 
these  premises  will,  be  allowed.  Nor  will  it  8er\'e  any  purpose  to  say, 
that  man's  weakness  and  infirmity  is  such  that  he  cannot  yield  this 
perfect  obedience ;  for  means  of  sanctification  and  supernatural  aid 
are  provided  for  him  in  the  Gospel ;  and  what  is  it  that  renders  him 
indifferent  to  them  but  the  corruptness  of  his  heart  ? 

Beside,  this  very  plea  allows  all  we  contend  for.  It  allows  that 
the  law  is  lowered,  because  of  human  inability  to  observe  it  and  to 

{\)  **  Omnia  in  omnibus  yitri  wmt;  led  non  omnia  in  nngruUs  exttai.** 
(SeiMca.) 
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resist  temptation ;  but  thiB  itself  proves,  (were  we  even  to  admit  the 
fiction  of  this  lowering  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law,)  that  man  is  not 
now  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  created,  or  it  would  not  have  beea 
necessary  to  bring  the  standard  of  obedience  down  to  his  impaired 
condition. 

5.  The  fifth  fact  is,  that,  even  after  a  serious  wish  and  intention 
has  been  formed  in  men  to  renounce  these  views,  and  ^  to  live  right- 
eously, soberly,  and  godly,"  as  becomes  creatures  made  to  glorify  CSod, 
and  on  their  trial  for  eternity,  strong  and  constant  reostance  is  made 
by  the  passions,  appetites,  and  incUnations  of  the  heart  at  every  step 
of  the  attempt* 

This  is  so  cleariy  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that,  in  the  maxtl 
writings  of  every  age  and  country,  and  in  the  very  phrases  and  tune 
of  all  languages,  virtue  is  associated  with  difficulty,  and  represented 
under  the  notion  of  a  warfare.  Virtue  has  always,  therefore,  been 
represented  as  the  subject  of  acquirement ;  and  resistance  of  evil  at 
being  necessary  to  its  preservation.  It  has  been  made  to  consist  in 
self  rule,  which  is,  of  course,  restraint  upon  opposite  tendencies ;  the 
mind  is  said  to  be  subject  to  diseases,  (2)  and  the  remedy  for  these 
diseases  is  placed  in  something  outward  to  itself-— in  religion,  among 
inspired  men ;  in  philosophy,  among  the  heathen.  (3) 

This  constant  struggle  against  the  rules  and  resolves  of  virtue  has 
been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  among  Christian  nations  more 
especially,  where,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Divine  law  requires 
is  diffused,  the  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  to  its  requisition^ 
is  felt ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  effi>rt8  made  to  conform  to  it  are  aut- 
cere,  is  the  despair  which  arises  from  repeated  and  constant  defeats, 
when  the  aid  of  Divine  grace  is  not  called  in.  *<  O  wretched  man  that 
1  am !  who  shall  deUver  me  firom  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

These  five  facts  of  universal  history  and  experience,  as  they  cannot 
be  denied,  and  as  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  discuss  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  human  nature  without  any  reference  to  them,  must  be  accounted 
for ;  and  it  shall  now  be  our  business  to  inquire,  whether  they  can  be 
best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  drawn  from  the  Scripture,  that  man 
is  by  nature  totally  corrupt  and  degenerate,  and  of  himself  incapable 
of  any  good  thing ;  or  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  goodneas, 
or,  at  worst,  his  natural  indifierence  equally  to  good  and  to  evil ;  no- 
tions which  come  to  ua  ab  mUh  with  this  disadvantage,  that  they  have 
no  text  of  Scripture  to  adduce  to  affi>rd  them  any  plausible  support 
whatever. 

(2)  "  Htc  conditione  nati  mimiM,  animalia  obnoxia  non  paacioribua  animi  quam 
oorporifl  morbis."  (Seneca,) 

(3)  "  Videamiis  quanta  amt  quse  a  philoaophU  remedia  morbia  animorom  mdhi. 
beaatnr;  ect  enim  quaedam  medicina  cerU,**  ibc.  (Ctcerv.^ 
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It  has  already  been  establishedy  that  the  full  penalty  of  Adam's  offence 
passed  upon  his  posterity ;  and,  consequently,  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
liists  in  the  ^iritual  death  which  has  been  before  explained.  A  full 
provision  to  meet  this  case  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  made  in  the 
Gospel ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  state  in  which  men  are  bom.  It 
is  a  cure  for  an  Uctually  existing  disease  brought  by  us  into  the  world ; 
for,  were  not  this  the  case,  the  evangelical  institution  would  be  one  -of 
prevention,  not  of  remedy,  under  which  light  it  is  always  represented. 

If;  thai,  we  are  all  bom  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death ;  that  is,  with- 
out  that  vital  influence  of  God  upon  our  faculties,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  right,  a  holy  tendency,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  it ;  and  if  that  is  restored  to  man  by  a  dispensation  of  grace 
and  favour,  it  follows  that,  in  his  natural  state,  he  is  bora  with  sinful 
prq>ensities,  and  that,  hf/^  nature,  he  is  capable,  in  his  own  strength,  of 
**  no  good  thing." 

With  this  the  Scriptural  account  agrees. 

It  is  probable,  though  great  stress  need  not  be  laid  upon  it,  that 
when  it  is  said.  Gen.  v,  8,  that  **  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  like- 
ness,'' that  there  is  an  implied  opposition  between  the  likeness  of  God, 
in  which  Adam  was  made,  and  the  likeness  of  Adam,  in  which  his  son 
was  begotten.  It  is  not  said,  that  he  begat  a  son  in  the  likeness  of 
God ;  a  very  appropriate  expression  if  Adam  had  not  faQen,  and  if  hu- 
man nature  had  sustained,  in  consequence,  no  injury  ;  and  such  a  de- 
claration was  apparently  called  for,  had  this  been  the  case,  to  show, 
what  would  have  been  a  very  important  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  personal  delinquency  of  Adam,  yet  human  nature  itself  had  sus- 
tained  no  deterioration,  but  was  propagated  without  corruption.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  said,  that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness ;  which, 
probably,  was  mentioned  on  purpose  to  exclude  the  idea,  that  the  image 
of  €rod  was  hereditary  in  man. 

In  Gen.  vi,  5,  it  is  stated,  as  the  cause  of  the  flood,  that  <*  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  roan  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  ima- 
gination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  Here, 
it  is  true,  that  the  actual  moral  state  of  the  antediluvians  may  only  be 
spoken  of^  and  that  the  text  does  not  directly  prove  the  doctrine  of  here- 
ditary depravity :  yet  is  the  actual  wickedness  of  man  traced  up  to  the 
kearif  as  its  natural  source,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  intimate,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man  was  held  by  the  writer, 
and  by  that  his  mode  of  expression  was  influenced.  **  The  heart  of  man 
is  here  put  for  his  soul.  This  God  had  formed  with  a  marvellous  think- 
ii^  power.  But  so  is  his  soul  debased,  that  every  imaginationj  figment, 

fbnnation  of  the  thoughts  of  it,  is  evil,  only  evil,  continually  evil.  What* 
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ever  it  forms  within  itself  as  a  thinking  power,  is  an  eril  fimnation. 
If  all  men's  actual  wickedness  sprung  from  the  evil  formation  of  their 
corrupt  heart,  and  if^  consequently,  they  were  sinners  from  the  birth, 
so  are  all  others  likewise."  (Hebden.) 

That  this  was  the  theological  sentiment  held  and  taught  by  Moses, 
and  implied  even  in  this  passage,  is  made  very  clear  by  Gen.  viii,  21, 
**  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake  :  for  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ;  neither  will  I  again 
smite  any  more  every  living  thing."  The  sense  of  which  plainly  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  though  they  sin  from 
their  childhood,  yet  would  he  not,  on  that  account,  again  destroy  ^  ever)' 
living  thing."  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  words  are  spoken 
as  soon  as  Noah  came  forth  from  the  ark,  and,  therefore,  after  the  ante- 
diluvian race  of  actual  and  flagrant  transgressors  had  perished,  and 
before  the  family  of  Noah  had  begun  to  multiply  upon  the  earth ;  when, 
in  fact,  there  were  no  human  beings  upon  earth  but  righteous  Noah 
and  his  family.  2.  That  they  are  spoken  of  <<  man"  as  kan  ;  that  is, 
of  human  nature,  and,  consequently,  of  Noah  himself  and  the  persons 
saved  with  him  in  the  ark.  3.  That  it  is  affirmed  of  kaic,  that  is, 
of  mankind,  that  the  imagination  of  the  heart  <*  is  evil  from  his  youth." 
Now  the  term  **  imagination"  includes  the  thoughts,  affections,  and 
inclinations ;  and  the  word  ^  youth"  the  whole  time  from  the  birth, 
the  earliest  ago  of  man.  This  passage,  therefore,  affirms  the  natural 
and  hereditary  tendency  of  man  to  evil. 

'Vho  lK>ok  of  Job,  which  embodies  the  patriarchal  theology,  gives 
ample  testimony  to  this  as  the  faith  of  those  ancient  times.  Job  xi,  12, 
•<  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  born  like  a  wild  ass's  colt ;'' 
fierce,  untractable,  and  scarcely  to  be  subjected.  This  is  the  case  from 
his  birth ;  it  is  affirmed  of  num^  and  is  equally  applicable  to  everv 
age;  it  is  his  natural  condition,  he  is  ^6orit,"  literally,  ^ihe  colt  of  a 
uHd  a«f." 

*«  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,"  Job  v,  7  ;  that 
is,  ho  is  inevitably  subjected  to  trouble  ;  this  is  the  law  of  his  state  in 
this  world,  as  tixed  and  certain  as  one  of  the  la^^-s  of  nature.  The 
pnwf  trxmi  this  passage  i^  interential ;  but  ver\*  decisive.  Unless  man 
is  born  a  sinner,  it  is  not  to  bo  accounted  tor.  that  he  should  be  bom 
to  tn>uWo.  Pniu  and  dt^th  are  the  consequences  only  of  sin,  and 
absolutely  inniKont  beings  must  bo  exempt  from  them. 

-  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thin^  out  of  an  unclean  t"  Job  xiv,  4.  The 
wonl  thing  is  supplioil  by  our  tmn^ators,  but  person  is  evidently  under- 
stoiHl.  Oloanness  and  unoloanm^*?,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  sig. 
nify  sin  and  holiness ;  and  the  text  clearly  asssorts  the  natural  impoe- 
•ibility  of  any  man  being  bimt  sinless,  because  he  is  produced  by  gviky 
mad  defiM  parents. 
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^  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean ;  and  he  which  is  born  of  a 
woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  V*  Job  xv,  14.  The  same  docthne 
is  here  affirmed  as  in  the  preceding  text,  only  more  fully,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  former,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  pro- 
verbial expression.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  here  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for,  though  it  does  not  agree  with. the  present  Hebrew  text,  it 
strongly  mai^  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Jews  on  the  point  in 
question.  **  Who  shall  be  clean  from  filth  ?  Not  one ;  even  though  his 
life  on  earth  he  a  single  day,*^ 

Psalm  li,  5,  ^  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me."  What  possible  sense  can  be  given  to  this  pas. 
sage  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  innocence  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
render  the  first  clause,  **  I  was  brought  forth  in  iniquity ;"  for  nothing 
is  gained  by  it.  David  charges  nothing  upon  his  mother,  of  whom  he 
is  not  speaking,  but  of  himself :  he  was  conceived,  or,  if  it  please  bet- 
ter, was  bom  a  sinner.  And  if  the  rendering  of  the  latter  clause  were 
aUowed,  which  yet  has  no  authority, ''  in  sin  did  my  mother  nurse  me ;" 
still  no  progress  is  made  in  getting  quit  of  its  testimony  to  the  moral 
corruption  of  children,  for  it  is  the  child  only  which  b  nursed^  and,  if 
that  be  allowed,  natural  depravity  is  allowed,  depravity  before  reason. 
able  choice,  which  is  the  point  in  question. 

Psalm  Iviii,  3,  4,  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  they 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking  lies."  They  are  cHienated 
from  the  womb ;  **  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  from  the  time  of  their 
coming  into  the  world."  (Wesley.)  "Speaking  lies-:"  they  show  a 
tendency  to  speak  lies  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it,  which  shows 
the  existence  of  a  natural  principle  of  falsehood. 

Proverbs  xxii,  15,  and  xxix,  15,  «  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart 

of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." 

**  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,  but  a  child  lefl  to  himself  bringeth 

his  mother  to  shame."    "  These  passages  put  together  are  a  plain  tes- 

timony  of  the  inbred  corruption  of  young  children.     *  Foolishness,'  in 

the  former,  is  not  barely  <  appetite,'  or  a  want  of  the  knowledge  attain- 

able  by  instruction,  as  some  have  said.     Neither  of  these  deserve  that 

sharp  correction  recommended.     But  it  is  an  indisposedness  to  what 

is  good,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  evil.     This  foolishness  '  is  bound 

up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;'  it  is  rooted  in  his  inmost  nature.     It  is, 

as  it  were,  fastened  to  him  by  strong  cords ;  so  the  original  word  sig- 

nifies.     From  this  corruption  of  tlie  heart  in  every  child,  it  is  that 

*  the  rod  of  correction'  is  necessary  to  give  him  wisdom ;  hence  it  is 

that  a  child  lefl  to  himself,  without  correction,  <  brings  his  mother  to 

shame.'     If  a  child  were  bom  equally  inclined  to  virtue  and  vice,  why 

should  the  wise  man  speak  of  fooUshness,  or  wickedness  as  fastened 

00  doflely  to  his  heartt  And  why  should  the  lud  and  reproof  be  so 
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for  him  t  These  texts,  therefore,  are  another  clear  proof  of 
the  corraption  of  human  nature."  (Hebden.) 

The  quotation  of  Psahn  xiv,  2,  3,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Romans 
iii,  10,  dccy  is  also  an  important  Scriptural  proof  of  the  universal  moral 
corruption  of  mankind.  **  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upoo 
the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and 
seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  become  filthy; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  When  tiie  psahniit 
affirms  this  of  the  children  of  menj  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  if 
speaking  of  all  men,  and  of  human  nature  as  originating  actual  dej^a- 
vity ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  obvious,  firom  the  context,  that  he  is  thus  ac- 
counting for  Atheism  and  other  evils,  the  prevalence  of  which  he 
laments.  But,  as  the  apostle  quotes  this  passage  and  the  parallel  one 
in  the  53d  Psalm  as  Scriptural  proofe  of  the  universal  corruption  of 
mankind,  the  sense  of  the  psalmist  is  fixed  by  his  authority,  and  can- 
not be  questioned.  All,  indeed,  that  the  opponents  of  this  interpreta- 
tion can  say,  is,  that,  in  the  same  psalm  the  psalmist  speaks  also  of 
righteous  persons,  <*God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous ;"  but  that 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  those  who  contend  for  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  mankind,  allow  also  that  a  remedy  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  evil ;  and  that  by  its  appUcation  some,  in  every  age,  have 
been  made  righteous,  who  were  originally  and  naturally  sinful.  In  fiict, 
it  could  not  be  said,  with  respect  to  men's  actual  moral  conduct  in  that, 
or  probably  in  any  age,  that  ^not  one"  was  <<  righteous;"  but  in  every 
age  it  may  be  said,  that  not  one  is  so  originally,  or  by  nature ;  so  tiiat 
the  passage  is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  inspired 
writer  is  speaking  only  of  the  practice  of  mankind  in  his  own  times. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  what  is 
morally  evil  as  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  mark,  not  of  any 
individual,  not  of  any  particular  people,  living  in  some  one  age  or  part 
of  the  world ;  but  of  man,  of  human  nature ;  and  especially  those  which 
make  sinfulness  the  natural  state  of  that  part  of  the  human  race  who 
have  not  undergone  that  moral  renovation  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
Divine  operation  in  the  heart,  a  work  ascribed  particularly  to  the  Hoty 
Spirit.  Of  these  texts  the  number  is  very  great,  and  it  adds  also  to 
the  strength  of  their  evidence,  that  the  subject  is  often  mentioned 
incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustration  and  argument  in  support  of 
something  else,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be  an  acknowledged 
and  settled  opinion  among  the  sacred  writers,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  one  which  neither  they  nor  those  to  whom  they 
spoke  or  wrote  questioned  or  disputed. 

"  Cursed,"  says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  "  is  he  that  trusteth  in  max." 

Why  in  man,  if  he  were  not  by  nature  unworthy  of  trust  ?  On  the  scheme 

of  man's  natural  innocence,  it  would  surely  have  been  more  appropriate 
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to  say 9  Cursed  be  he  that  trusteth  indiscriminately  in  meiit  aooie  of  whM 
may  have  become  corrupt ;  but  here  human  nature  itself  mor,  ia  Iht 
abstract,  is  held  up  to  su^icion  and  caution.  **  The  heart,"  proceedi 
the  same  prophet,  <«  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperatdy  wicked, 
who  can  know  it  ?"  which  is  the  reason  adduced  for  the  caution  pre^ 
ceding  against  trusting  in  man.  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  oar 
Lord  designates  human  nature,  when  he  affirms,  that  ^  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  murders,  dz;c ;  all  these 
things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man."  This  representation 
wouU  not  be  true,  on  the  scheme  of  natural  innocence.  All  these 
things  would  come  from  wUhouif  not  from  wUkinf  as  their  original  source. 
The  heart  must  first  be  corrupted  by  outward  circumstances,  before  it 
coukl  be  the  corrupter. 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  the  more  incidental  references  to  the 
fault  and  disease  of  man's  very  nature,  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound. 
**  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  faan,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water  ?"  Job  xv,  16.  **  Madness  is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  mei^ 
while  they  live,"  Eccles.  ix,  3.  <<  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the 
covenant,"  Hos.  vi,  7.  *^  If  j^,  being  mZ,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,"  Matt,  vii,  11.  '*  Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God ;  but  the  things  that  be  of  xbn,"  Matt,  xvi,  23.  «  Are  ye  not 
carnal,  and  walk  as  ken  ?"  1  Cor.  iii,  3.  **  That  he  no  longer  should 
live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  men ;  but  to  the  will  of  Grod,"  1 
Peter  iv,  2.  "  We  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  toorld  lieth  in  wickedness," 
1  John  V,  19.  <<  Except  a  man  he  horn  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  John  iii,  8.  <<  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man," 
Eph.  iv,  22-24. 

The  above  texts  are  to  be  considered  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  subject  rather  than  as  approaching 
to  an  enumeration  of  the  passages  in  which  the  same  sentiments  are 
found  in  great  variety  of  expression,  and  which  are  adduced  on  various 
occasions.  They  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show,  that  man,  and  the 
heart  of  man,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  spoken  of  by  them  in  a 
way  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  their  purity,  or  even  their  indif- 
ference to  good  and  evil.  On  two  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
which  irresistibly  ^x  the  whole  of  this  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  our  remarks  may  be  some- 
what more  extended.  The  first  is  our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nico- 
demus,  John  iii,  in  which  he  declares  the  necessity  of  a  new  bii  th,  in 
contradistinction  to  our  natural  birth,  in  order  to  our  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and  lays  it  down,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  sole 
author  of  this  change,  and  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  cannot  alter  its 

nature ;  it  is  flesh  still,  and  must  always  Vemain  so,  and  in  that  state  is 
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unfit  for  heaven*  **  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  ii 
fleshy  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Throughout  the 
New  Testament,  it  will  be  found,  that  lyhen  flesh  and  spirit  are,  in  a 
moral  sense,  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  means  the  corrupt  nature 
and  habits  of  men,  not  sanctified  by  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  either  the 
principle  and  habit  of  holiness  in  good  men,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  himseiA 
who  imparts,  and  constantly  nurtures  them.  <<  I  know  that  in  me  (that 
is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  Rom.  vii,  18.  ^I  myself  with 
the  mind  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  ilte  fleshy  the  law  of  sin,"  Rom. 
vii,  25.  ^  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  afler  the  fleshy  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Rom. 
viii,  1.  «<  They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  fleah ; 
but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be 
carnaUy  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  Ufe  and  peace. 
Because  the  camal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  ihe 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,"  Rom.  viii,  5-9. 

These  passages  from  St.  Paul  serve  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
flesh  and  Spirit,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  and  as  they  occur  in  the  discourse 
of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus ;  and  they  are  so  exactly  parallel  to  it, 
that  they  fully  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  understand  our  Lord 
as  expressly  asserting,  that  man  is  by  nature  corrupt  and  sinfiil,  and  un- 
fit,  in  consequence,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that  all  amendment 
of  his  case,  must  result,  not  from  himself,  so  totally  is  he  gone  from  ori* 
ginal  righteousness ;  but  from  that  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  produces  a  new  birth  or  regeneration.  Both  assert  the  natural 
state  of  man  to  be  fleshly,  that  is,  morally  corrupt ;  both  assert,  that  in 
man  himself  there  is  no  remedy ;  and  both  attribute  principles  of  holi* 
ness  to  a  supernatural  agency,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself. 

No  criticism  can  make  this  language  consistent  with  the  theory  of  na- 
tural  innocence.  St.  Paul  describes  the  state  of  man,  before  he  comes 
under  the  quickening  and  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  **  in 
the  flesh ;"  in  which  state  "  he  cannot  please  God ;"  as  having  a  *<  carnal 
mind"  which  "  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to  the  law  of  God."  Our 
I-K)rd,  in  like  manner,  describes  the  state  of  "  the  flesh,"  this  condition  of 
«>.ntirc  unfitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  our  natural  state  ;  and  to 
make  this  the  stronger,  he  refers  this  unfitness  for  heaven  not  to  our  ac- 
quired habits,  but  to  the  static  in  which  we  are  bom  ;  for  the  very  reason 
which  he  gives  for  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  is,  that "  that  which  is  horn 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  and  therefore  we  "  must  be  horn  again.^'  To  interpret, 
therefore,  the  phrase,  "  to  be  flc«h,  as  being  born  of  the  flesh,"  merely  to 
signify  that  we  are,  by  natural  birth,  endowed  with  the  physical  powen 
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of  hninan  nature,  is  utteriy  abeurd ;  for  what,  then,  is  it  to  be  born  of 
the  Spirit  ?  Is  it  to  receive  physical  powers  which  do  not  bdong  to 
homan  nature?  Or,  if  they  go  a  step  farther,  and  admit,  that  <<  to  be 
flesh  as  being  bom  of  the  flesh,"  means  to  be  firail  and  mortal  like  our 
parents ;  still  the  interpretation  is  a  physical  and  not  a  moral  one,  and 
leads  to  this  absurdity,  that  we  must  interpret  the  being  bom  of  the  Spirit 
physically  and  not  morally,  likewise.  Now  since  the  being  bom  of  the 
Spirit  refers  to  a  change  which  is  efiected  in  timey  and  not  at  the  resur- 
rection, because  our  Lord  speaks  of  being  ^  bom  of  water  *^  as  well  as 
the  Spirit,  by  which  he  means  baptism ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  ^  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
Spirit ;"  and  therefore  speaks  of  their  present  experience  in  this  world, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  physical  change  did,  in  reality,  take  place  in  them 
in  consequence  of  being  "  bom  of  the  Spirit  1"  On  ail  hands  it  is  allowed, 
that  none  took  place ;  that  they  remained  <<  frail  and  mortal"  still ;  and 
it  foDows,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  change  which 
is  spoken  of,  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  apostle ;  and,  if  a  moral 
change  from  sin  to  holiness,  then  is  the  natural  state  of  man  from  his 
birth,  and  in  consequence  of  his  birth,  sinful  and  corrupt. 

The  other  passage  is  the  argument  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  apostle  ^  proves  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
under  sin,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  dU  the. world  may  be- 
come guilty  before  God ;"  and  then  proposes  the  means  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ,  on  the  express  ground  that  *'  cJl  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Whoever  reads  that  argument,  and  con- 
Hiders  the  universality  of  the  terms  used,  all,  every,  all  the  wobld, 
BOTH  Jews  and  Gentiles,  must  conclude,  in  all  fairness  of  interpreta- 
tion,  that  the  whole  human  race,  of  every  age,  is  intended.  But,  if  any 
will  construe  his  words  partially,  then  he  is  placed  in  the  following 
dilemma  : — ^The  apostle  grounds  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  that  provi. 
sion  which  is  made  for  man's  salvation  in  the  Gospel  upon  man's  sin- 
fulness,  danger,  and  helplessness.  Now  the  Gospel  as  a  remedy  for 
disease,  as  salvation  from  danger,  is  designed  for  all  men,  or  but  for  a 
part ;  if  for  all,  then  all  are  diseased  and  in  danger ;  if  but  for  a  part, 
then  the  undiseased  part  of  the  human  race,  those  who  are  in  no  dan- 
ger, have  no  interest  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  adapted  to  their  case ;  and 
not  <Nily  is  the  argument  of  the  apostle  lost,  but  those  who  advocate  this 
notion  must  explain  how  it  is,  that  our  Lord  himself  commanded  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  << to  every  creature^^  if  but  a  part  of  mankind 
needs  its  salvation. 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  Scripture  is,  I  think,  clearly  established  to  be, 

that  of  the  natural  and  universal  corruption  of  man's  nature ;  and  we 

now  consider,  whether  on  this  ground,  or  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's 

■ataral  innocence  or  indifierence  to  good  or  to  evil,  the  facts  above 
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enumerated  can  be  best  explained.  They  are,  1.  The,  at  least,  geneni 
corruption  of  manners  in  all  times  and  countries.  2.  The  strength  of 
the  tendency  in  man  to  evil.  3.  The  early  appearance  of  the  princi- 
pies  of  various  vices  in  children.  4.  Every  man's  consciousness  of  a 
natural  tendency  in  his  mind  to  one  or  more  evils.  5.  That  general 
resistance  to  virtue  in  the  heart,  which  renders  education,  influence, 
watchfulness,  and  conflict  necessary  to  counteract  the  force  of  eviL 
These  points  have  been  already  explained  more  at  large ;  and  they  are 
facts  which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  denied,  and  such  as  have  tiie 
confirmation  of  history  and  experience. 

That  they  are  easily  and  flilly  accounted  for  by  the  Scriptural  doc* 
trine  is  obvious.  The  fountain  is  bitter,  and  the  tree  is  corrupt ;  tlie 
bitter  stream  and  the  bad  firuit  are,  therefore,  the  natural  consequences* 
But  the  advocates  of  the  latter  hypothesis  have  no  means  of  account 
ing  for  these  moral  phenomena,  except  by  referring  them  to  bad  ex* 
ample  and  a  vicious  education. 

Let  us  take  the  first.  To  account  for  general  wickedness,  they  refer 
to  general  example. 

But,  1.  Tliis  does  not  account  for  the  introduction  of  moral  wicked, 
ness.  The  children  of  Adam  were  not  born  until  afler  the  repentance 
of  our  first  parents  and  their  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour.  They 
appear  to  have  been  his  devout  worshippers,  and  to  have  had  access  to 
his  <<  presence,"  the  visible  glory  of  the  Shechinah.  From  what  ex 
ample,  then,  did  Cain  learn  malice,  hatred,  and  finally,  murder  ?  Example 
will  not  account,  also,  for  the  too  common  fact  of  the  children  of  highly 
virtuous  parents  becoming  immoral ;  for,  since  the  examples  nearer  to 
them  and  constantly  present  with  them  are  good  examples,  if  the  natural 
disposition  were  as  good  as  this  hypothesis  assumes,  the  good  examine 
always  present  ought  to  be  more  influential  than  bad  examples  at  a 
distance,  and  only  occasionally  seen  or  heard  of. 

2.  If  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  good,  or  only  not  indisposed  to 
it,  it  is  not  accounted  for,  on  this  hypothesis,  how  bad  example  should 
have  become  general,  that  is,  how  men  should  generally  have  become 
wicked. 

If  the  natural  disposition  be  more  in  favour  of  good  than  evil,  then 

there  ought  to  have  been  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world,  which  if 

contradicted  by  fact ;   if  there  had  been  only  an  indifierence  in  our 

minds  to  good  and  evil,  then  at  least,  the  quantum  of  vice  and  virtue  in 

society  ought  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided,  which  is  also  contrary 

to  fact ;  and  also  it  ought  to  have  followed  from  this,  that  at  least  all 

the  children  of  virtuous  persons  would  have  been  virtuous :  that,  for 

instance,  the  descendants  of  Seth  would  have  followed  in  succession  the 

steps  of  their  righteous  forefathers,  though  the  children  of  Cain  (passing 

by  the  difficulty  of  his  own  hipse)  should  have  become  vicious.     On 
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teither  mpposition  can  the  existence  of  a  general  evil  exam^  in  tlie 
vorid  be  accounted  for.  It  ought  not  to  have  existed,  and  if  so,  the 
feaeral  corruption  of  mankind  cannot  be  explained  by  it. 

8.  This  very  method  of  explaining  the  general  viciousnees  of  so- 
ciety does  itself  suppose  the  power  of  bad  example ;  and,  indeed,  in 
Ikii  it  agrees  with  universal  opinion.  All  the  moralists  of  puUic  and 
lomestic  life,  all  professed  teachers,  all  friends  of  youth,  all  parents 
kiie  r^>eated  their  cautions  against  evil  society  to  those  whmn  they 
vnhed  to  preserve  from  vice.  The  writings  of  moralists,  heathen  and 
impired,  are  fuU  of  these  admonitions,  and  thejr  are  embodied  in  the 
prorerfae  and  wise  traditional  sayings  of  all  civilized  nations.  But  the 
nrj  force  of  evil  example  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  a 
fnmetiese  in  youth  to  be  corrupted  by  it.  Why  should  it  be  more  in- 
isestial  than  good  example,  a  fact  universally  acknowledged,  and  so 
ftmngly  felt,  that,  for  one  person  preserved  by  the  sole  influence  of  a 
good  example,  every  body  expects  that  a  great  number  would  be  cor- 
n^ted  by  an  evil  one  ?  But  if  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  inno- 
cmce  were  true,  this  ought  not  to  be  expected  as  a  probable,  much  less 
II  a  certain  result.  Bad  example  would  meet  with  resistance  firom  a 
good  nature ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  influence  by  bad 
oamples  than  by  good  ones. 

4.  Nor  does  example  account  for  the  other  facts  in  the  above  enu- 
menUion.  It  does  not  account  for  that  strong  bias  to  evil  in  men, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  borne  down  the  most  powerful  restraints ;  for 
firom  this  tendency  that  corrupt  general  example  has  sprung,  which  is 
alleged  as  the  cause  of  it ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  existed  previ- 
ouaiy,  because  the  general  example,  that  is,  the  general  corrupt  prac- 
tice  of  men  is  its  efiect.  We  cannot,  in  this  way,  account  for  the  early 
Qanifestation  of  wrong  principles,  tempers,  and  afiections  in  children ; 
ance  they  appear  at  an  age  when  example  can  have  Httle  influence, 
and  even  when  the  surrounding  examples  are  good,  as  well  as  when 
tbey  are  evil.  Why,  too,  should  virtue  always  be  found  more  or  less 
t  conflict  ?  so  that  self-government  and  self-resistance  are,  in  all  cases, 
necessary  for  its  preservation.  The  example  of  others  wiH  not  account 
for  this ;  for  mere  example  can  only  influence  when  it  is  approved  by 
tile  judgment;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  evil  is  not  approved,  in 
vfaich  ^  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,"  are 
tppioved,  desired,  and  cultivated ;  and  yet  the  resistance  of  the  heart 
to  the  judgment  is  so  powerful,  that  a  constant  warfare  and  a  strict 
command  are  necessary  to  perseverance. 

Let  us,  then,  see  whether  a  bad  education,  the  other  cause,  usually 
alleged  to  account  for  these  facts,  will  be  more  successful. 

1.  This  cause  will  no  more  account  for  the  introduction  of  passions 

so  hateful  as  those  of  Cain,  issuing  in  a  fratricide  so  odious,  into  the 
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fiunily  of  Adam,  than  will  example.  As  there  was  no  example  of  then 
evils  in  the  primeval  fiimily,  so  certainly  th^e  was  no  education  which 
could  incite  and  encourage  them.  We  are,  also,  left  stifl  without  i 
reason  why,  in  wdl-ordered  and  religious  families,  where  education  and 
the  example,  too,  is  good,  so  many  instances  of  their  inefficacy  riioiiU 
<iccur.  If  had  education  corrupts  a  naturally  wdl-dispoaed  mind,  thai 
a  good  education  ought  still  more  powerfully  to  affect  it,  and  give  it  a 
right  tendency.  It  is  allowed,  that  good  example  and  good  edocadoi 
an;,  in  many  instances,  effectual ;  hut  we  can  account  for  them,  witt- 
out  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  corruption  of  tiie  heart  It 
iff,  however,  impossible  for  those  to  account  for  those  fidlures  of  hotk 
example  and  instruction  which  oflen  take  place,  since,  on  the  hypothesii 
of  man's  natural  innocence  and  good  disposition,  they  ought  never  to 
fjccur,  or,  at  least,  hut  in  very  rare  cases,  and  when  some  singular 
counteracting  external  causes  happen  to  come  into  operation. 

2.  Wo  may  also  ask,  how  it  came  to  pass,  unless  there  were  a  pre- 
disposing cause  to  it,  that  education,  as  well  as  example,  should  have 
lieen  generally  bad  7  Of  education,  indeed,  men  are  usually  more 
careful  than  of  example.  The  lips  are  often  right  when  the  life  is 
wrong ;  and  many  practise  evil  who  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  teach  it.  If 
human  nature,  then,  be  bom  pure,  or,  at  worst,  equally  disposed  to 
{^ood  and  evil,  then  the  existence  of  a  generally  corrupting  system  of 
(Klu(!ation,  in  all  countries  and  among  all  people,  cannot  be  accounted 
tor.  We  have  an  effect  either  contrary  to  the  assigned  cause,  or  one 
to  which  the  cause  is  not  adequate — ^it  is  the  case  of  a  pure  fbuntaia 
Mending  forth  corrupt  streams ;  or  that  of  a  stream  which,  if  turbid, 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  defecation,  and  yet  becomes  still  more 
muddy  as  it  flows  along  its  course. 

3.  It  is  not,  however,  the  fact,  that  education  is  cfirectly  and  univer- 
Hally  so  corrupting  a  cause  as  to  account  for  the  depravity  of  mankind. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  defective ;  it  has  often  inculcated  false 
views  of  interest  and  honour ;  it  has  fostered  prejudices  and  even 
national,  though  not  social,  hatreds ;  but  it  has  only  in  few  cases  been 
employed  to  teach  those  vices  into  which  men  have  commonly  fallen. 
In  fact,  education,  in  all  countries,  has  been,  in  no  small  degree,  opposed 
to  vice ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  the  worst  people  among  us  would 
shudder  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  the  vices  which  they  them- 
Holves  practise,  so  in  the  worst  nations  of  antiquity,  the  characters  of 
schoolmasters  were  requiretl  to  be  correct,  and  many  principles  and 
maxims  of  a  virtuous  kind  wore,  doubtless,  taught  to  children.  When 
Horace  says  of  youth,  **OortHi8  invitium  llecti,  monitoribus  asper,"  he 
ackm^wlodges  its  natural  tendency  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  but 
shows,  too,  that  it  was  not  \ci\  without  contrary  admonition.  Precisely 
in  those  vices  which  all  education,  even  the  most  defective,  is  designed 
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toguaid  against,  the  world  has  displayed  its  depravity  most  obviously ; 
and  thus,  so  far  from  education  being  sufficient  to  account  for  the  evils 
which  have  stained  society  in  all  ages,  its  influence  has  been,  in  no 
man  degree,  opposed  to  them. 

4*  To  come  to  the  other  facts  which  must  be  accounted  for,  educa- 
tion is  plac^  upon  the  same  ground  in  the  argument  as  example.  The 
early  evil  dispositions  in  children  cannot  thus  be  explained,  for  they 
appear  before  education  commences ;  nor  does  any  man  refer  to  educa- 
tion lus  propensity  to  constitutional  sins ;  the  resistance  he  often  feels 
to  good  in  his  heart ;  his  proneness  to  forget  God,  and  to  be  indifferent 
to  spiritual  and  eternal  objects ;  all  these  he  feels  to  be  opposed  to  those 
veiy  principles  which  his  judgment  approves,  and  with  which  it  was 
furnished  by  education. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  natural  and  heredi- 
tary  corruption  of  the  human  race,  commonly  called  original  sin,  (4) 
that  these  facts  are  fully  accounted  for ;  and  as  the  facts  themselves 
cannot  be  denied,  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  as  we  have 
given  above  is,  therefore,  abundantly  confirmed. 

As  the  fiict  of  a  natural  inclination  to  evil  cannot  be  successfully 

combated,  some  have  taken  a  milder  view  of  the  case ;  and,  allowing 

these  tendencies  to  various  excesses,  account  for  them  by  their  being 

natural  tendencies  to  what  is  pleasing,  and  so,  for  this  reason,  they  deny 

them  to  be  sinful,  until  they  are  complied  with  and  approved  by  the 

wiU.    This  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Limborch,  and  some  of  the  later 

divines  of  the  Arminian  school,  who  on  this  and  other  points  very 

materially  departed  from  the  tenets  of  their  master.  {See  Limborch^ t 

Theoiogia  CkruHana^  hber  iii,  caput  4.)    Nothing,  however, *is  gained 

by  this  notion,  when  strictly  examined ;  for,  let  it  be  granted  that  these 

propensities  are  to  things  naturally  pleasing,  and  that,  in  excess,  they 

are  out  of  their  proper  order ;  yet  as  it  happens  that,  as  soon  as  every 

person  comes  to  years  to  know  that  they  are  wrong,  as  being  contrary 

to  the  Divine  law,  he  yet  chooses  them,  and  thus,  without  dispute,  makes 

them  sins ;  this  universal  compliance  of  the  vsUl  with  what  is  known 

to  be  evil  is  also  to  be  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  natural  tendency 

to  sinful  gratifications.     Now,  as  we  have  proved  the  universaUty  of 

sin,  this  universal  tendency  of  the  will  to  choose  and  sanction  the  na- 

turel  propensity  to  unlawful  gratification  is  the  proof  of  a  natural  state; 

of  mind,  not  only  defective,  but  corrupt,  which  is  what  we  contend  for. 

If  it  be  said,  that  these  natural  propensities  to  various  evils  in  children 

are  not  sinful  before  they  have  the  consent  of  the  will,  all  that  can  be 

maintained  is,  that  they  are  not  actiual  sins,  which  no  one  asserts ;  but 

as  a  universal  choice  of  evil,  when  accountaUeness  takes  place,  proves 

(4)  The  teim  **  original  sin**  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  St. 

Aigwtiae,  in  his  eoatiovwiy  with  the  Bslafiaai. 
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a  uDiTenal  previty  of  the  will,  previous  to  the  actual  cboice»  then  it 
inevitably  follows,  that,  though  infants  do  not  commit  actual  sin,  yet  tint 
theirs  is  a  sinful  nature. 

Finally,  the  death  and  sufferings  to  which  children  are  sulgect  isi 
proof  that  all  men,  from  their  birth,  are  ^  constituted,"  as  the  aposde 
has  it,  and  treated  as  ^sinners."  An  innocent  creature  may  die;  do 
one  disputes  that ;  but  fb  die  was  not  the  original  law  of  our  spetm, 
and  the  Scriptures  refer  death  solely  to  sin  as  its  cause.  Throu^^KNit 
the  sacred  writings,  too,  it  is  represented  as  a  penalty,  as  an  evil  of  tiN 
highest  kind ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  find  out  ingenious  reasons  to  prove 
it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  They  prove  nothing  against  the  diiectlf 
opposite  character  which  has  been  stamped  upon  death  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  moral  disease,  by  the  testimony  of  God.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
man's  natural  innocence,  the  death  of  the  innocent  is  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  any  known  attribute  of  Grod,  to  any  manifested  principle  of 
his  moral  government ;  but  on  that  of  his  natural  corruptness  and  fedeial 
relation  to  Adam  it  is  explained :  it  is  a  declaration  of  God's  hatred  of 
sin ;  a  proclamation  of  the  purity  and  inflexibility  of  his  law ;  wfaik 
the  connection  of  this  state,  with  the  provisions  of  tho  covenant  of 
grace,  present  ^  mercy  and  truth  meeting  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  kissing  each  other." 

As  to  that  in  which  original  sin  consists,  some  divines  and  some  pvfalic 
formularies  have  so  expressed  themselves,  that  it  might  be  inferred  thit 
a  positive  evil,  infection,  and  taint  had  been  judicially  infused  into  man'f 
nature  by  God,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  all  his  posterity.  Othen» 
and  those  the  greater  number,  both  of  the  Calvinist  and  Arminiaa 
schools,  have  resolved  it  into  privation.  This  distinction  is  well  stated 
in  the  Private  Disputations  of  Arminius. 

<*  But  since  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  into  which  God  entered  witii 
our  first  parents  was  this,  that  if  they  continued  in  the  favour  and  grace 
of  God,  by  the  observance  of  that  precept  and  others,  the  gifls  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  them  should  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
by  the  like  Divine  grace  which  they  had  received ;  but  if  they  should 
render  themselves  unworthy  of  those  favours,  through  disobedience,  that 
their  posterity  should  likewise  be  deprived  of  them,  and  should  be  liable 
to.  the  contrary  evils :  hence  it  followed,  that  all  men,  who  were  to  be 
naturally  propagated  firom  them,  have  become  obnoxious  to  death  tem^ 
poral  and  eternal,  and  have  been  destitute  of  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  of  original  righteousness.  This  punishment  is  usually  called  a  pri. 
vation  of  the  image  of  Grod,  and  original  sin. 

*"  But  we  allow  this  point  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion — beside 
the  want  or  absence  of  original  righteousness,  may  not  some  other  cob. 
trary  quality  be  constituted,  as  another  part  of  original  sin  ?  We  think 
it  is  more  probable,  that  this  absence  akuie  of  original  righteoima»  is 
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nn  itaelf,  since  it  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  commission  and 
pgpdiicticm  of  every  actual  sin  whatever." 

Hiis  is  by  some  divines  calledy  with  great  aptness^  ^  a  depravation 
aiisiBg  fitom  a  depravation,"  and  is  certainly  much  more  consonant  with 
tlM  ScripturcB  than  the  q>inion  of  the  infusion  o£  evil  qualities  into  the 
Bitiire  of  man  by  a  positive  cause,  or  direct  tainting  of  the  heart.  This 
Ins  been,  indeed,  probably  an  opinion,  in  the  proper  sense,  with  few, 
and  baa  rather  been  collected  from  the  strong  and  rhetorical  expressions 
under  which  the  moral  state  of  fnan  is  often  exhibited,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count,  has  been  attacked  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  by  the 
advocates  of  original  innocence,  and  as  making  God  directly  the  author 
of  sin.  No  such  difficulty,  however,  accompanies  the  accurate  and 
gnarded  statement  of  that  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  Scripture.  The  de- 
pravation, the  perversion,  the  defect  of  our  nature  is  to  be  traced  to  our 
birth,  80  that  in  our  flesh  is  no  good  thing,  and  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 
ctnnot  please  God ;  but  this  state  arises  not  firom  the  infusion  of  evil 
into  the  nature  of  man  by  God,  but  from  that  separation  of  man  from 
Goo,  that  extinction  of  spiritual  life  which  was  efiected  by  sin,  and  the 
conseqoo&t  and  necessary  corruption  of  man's  moral  nature.  For  that 
positive  evil  and  corruption  may  flow  from  a  mere  privation  may  be 
iOnstrated  by  that  which  supplies  the  figure  of  speech,  ^  death,"  under 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  the  state  of  mankind.  For,  as  in  the 
dea^  of  the  body,  the  mere  privation  of  the  principle  of  life  produces 
inflexilNlity  of  the  muscles,  the  extinction  of  heat,  and  sense,  and  motion, 
and  surrenders  the  body  to  the  operation  of  an  agency  which  life,  as 
long  as  it  ccmtinued,  resisted,  namely,  that  of  ch3rmical  decomposition  ; 
80^  from  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  followed  estrangement  from  God,  moral 
inability,  the  dominion  of  irregular  passions,  and  the  rule  of  appetite ; 
aTersion,  in  consequence,  to  restraint ;  and  enmity  to  Grod. 

This  connection  of  positive  evil,  as  the  effect,  with  privation  of  the 

life  and  image  of  God,  as  the  cause,  is,  however,  to  be  well  understood 

and  carefiiUy  maintained,  or  otherwise  we  should  fall  into  a  great  error 

on  the  other  aide^  as,  indeed,  some  have  done,  who  did  not  perceive  that 

the  cormption  ef  man's  nature  necessarily  followed  upon  the  privation 

refisrred  to.     It  is,  therefore,  a  just  remark  of  Calvin,  that  "•  those  who 

have  defined  original  sin  as  a  privation  of  the  original  righteousness, 

though  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the  subject,  yet  have  not  used  Ian- 

goage  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  operation  and  influence.     For  our 

nature  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  good,  but  is  so  fertile  in  all  evils,  tha^ 

it  cannot  remain  inactive."  (/n^ftftcte*.)     Indeed,  this  privation  is  not 

fidly  expressed  by  the  phrase  '<  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,"  un- 

lev  that  be  meant  to  include  in  it  the  only  source  of  righteousness  in 

even  the  first  man,  the  life  which  is  imparted  and  supplied  by  the  Holy 

Spirit.     A  similar  wsmt  of  explicitness  we  observe  abo  in  Ctlvin's  own 
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gtatement  in  his  generally  very  aUe  chapter  on  this  subject^  that  Adam 
lost  "  the  ornaments"  he  received  from  his  Maker  for  us  as  w^  as  fir 
himself;  unless  we  understand  by  these  original  ^  ornaments"  and  ^  en- 
dowments" of  human  nature  in  him,  the  principle  also,  as  above  stated, 
from  which  they  all  flowed ;  and  which,  being  forfeited,  could  no  longer 
be  imparted  in  the  way  of  nature.  For  when  the  Spirit  was  restored  to 
Adam,  being  pardoned,  it  was  by  grace  and  favour;  and  he  could  not 
impart  it  by  natural  descent  to  his  posterity,  though  bom  of  him  when 
in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  since  these  influences  are  the  gifb 
of  God,  which  are  imparted  not  by  the  first  but  by  the  second  Adam ; 
not  by  nature,  but  by  a  free  gift,  to  sinful  and  guilty  man,  the  law  beiig 
irreversible,  ^  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 

Arminius,  in  the  above  quotation,,  has  more  forcibly  and  explicithr 
expressed  that  privation  of  which  we  speak,  by  the  forfeiture  ^  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  by  Adam,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
the  loss  of  original  righteousness  as  the  consequence. 

This  I  take  to  be  at  once  a  simple  and  a  Scriptural  view  of  the  case. 
President  Edwards,  who  well  argues  against  the  notion  of  the  infusion 
of  evil,  perplexes  his  subject  by  his  theory  of  '<  natural  and  sapematuni 
principles,"  which  the  notes  of  Dr.  Williams,  his  editor,  who  has  intro- 
duced the  peculiarities  of  his  system  of  passive  power,  have  not  reeved. 
So  far,  certainly,  both  are  right ;  the  latter,  that  the  creature  cannot 
uphold  itself,  either  physically  or  morally,  without  Crod ;  the  fimner, 
that  our  natural  passions  and  appetites  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
liigher  principles,  which  are  "  sunmiarily  comprehended  in  Divine  love." 
But  the  power  which  upholds  the  rational  creature  in  spiritual  life  ie  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  source  of  these  controlling  supernatural  powers, 
comprehended  in  ^  Divine,"  is  also  the  Holy  Spirit ;  from  the  loss  of 
which  all  the  depravation  of  man's  nature  proceeded. 

This  point  may  be  briefly  elucidated.  The  infliction  of  spirituail  death, 
\vhich  we  have  already  shown  to  be  included  in  the  original  sentence, 
consisted,  of  course,  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  which  was  that  principle 
from  which  all  right  direction  and  control  of  the  various  powers  and 
faculties  of  man  flowed.  But  this  spiritual  life  in  the  first  man  was  not 
a  natural  effect,  that  is,  an  efiect  which  would  follow  from  his  mere 
creation,  independent  of  the  vouchsafed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  "  new  creation,"  which  is  the  renewal 
of  man  after  the  image  of  Him  who  at  first  created  him.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  even  after  this  change,  this  being  **bora 
again,"  man  is  not  able  to  preserve  himself  in  the  renewed  condition 
into  which  he  is  brought,  but  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  quickening 
and  aiding  influence.  No  future  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience ; 
no  power  of  habit,  long  persevered  in,  render  him  independent  of  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  has  rather,  in  proportion  to  hisgrowtiiy  a< 
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of  his  need  of  tlie  indweBing  of  God,  lad  of  what  tiia 
mposdo  giDb  his  «  mighty  woiking.^'  TliosCroiigeit  M|nntioii8of  this 
new  life  is  after  communion  and  constant  intercourse  with  God ;  and 
as  that  is  the  source  of  new  strength,  so  this  renewed  strength  expresses 
itself  in  a  <<deaving  unto  the  Lord,"  with  a  still  more  Tigorous  *^  pur- 
pose of  heart."  In  a  word,  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  is  dependent 
whoQy  upon  the  presence  of  the  Sanctifier.  We  can  only  work  out 
our  own  sslTation  as  <«  God  worfceth  in  us  to  will  and  to  do." 

This  is  the  constant  language  of  the  New  Testament;  butifweaie 
restored  to  what  was  lost  by  Adam,  through  the  benefit  brought  to  us 
by  the  second  Adam ;  if  there  be  any  correspondency  between  the  mo* 
ral  state  of  the  regenerate  man,  and  that  of  man  before  his  faD,  we  do 
not  speak  otdegreef  but  of  substantial  sameness  of  kind  and  quality ;  it 
love  to  God  be  in  us  what  it  was  in  him ;  if  holiness,  in  its  various 
branches  as  it  flows  from  love,  be  in  us  what  it  was  in  him ;  we  have 
sufficient  reason  to  infer,  that  as  they  are  supported  in  us  by  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  were  so  supported  in  him.  Certain  it  is, 
that  before  we  are  thus  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  ^  deoi^  in  tree- 
passes  and  sins;"  and  if  we  are  made  alive  by  that  Spirit,  it  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  withdrawing  of  that  Spirit  from  Adam,  when  he 
witfull/ sinned,  and  firom  all  his  posterity,  that  is,  firom  human  nature 
itself^  was  the  cause  of  the  death  and  the  depravation  which  followed. 

Bot  tiiis  is  not  left  to  mere  inference.  For,  as  Mr.  Howe  justty  ob. 
serves,  when  speaking  of  **  the  retraction  of  God's  Spirit  firom  Adam,'' 
"  TUs  we  do  not  say  gratuitously ;  for  do  but  consider  that  plain  text, 
GaL  iii,  18,  'Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us ;  for  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree ; 
that  the  Messing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  us  Gentiles,  that  we  might 
receiTe  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.'  If  the  remission  of  the 
curse  carry  with  it  the  conferring  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  then  the 
curse,  while  it  did  continue,  could  not  but  include  and  carry  in  it  the 
privation  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  part  of  the  curse  upon  apostate  Adam, 
the  loss  of  God's  Spirit.  As  soon  as  the  law  was  broken,  man  viras  cursed, 
that  thereby  this  Spirit  should  be  withheld,  shoukl  be  kept  ofi*,  other- 
thatn  as  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  and  according  to  his  methods 
it  should  be  restored.  Hereupon  it  could  not  but  ensue  that  the  Holy 
image  of  God  must  be  erased  and  vanidied."  {Pottkumaus  Works.) 

lUs  accounts  for  the  whole  case  of  man's  corruption.  The  Spirit's 
influence  in  him  did  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  sinning,  though  it 
affinded  sufficient  security  to  him,  as  long  as  he  looked  up  to  that  source 
of  strength.  He  did  sin,  and  the  Spirit  retired ;  and,  the  tide  of  sin  once 
turned  in,  the  mound  of  resistance  being  removed,  it  overflowed  his  whole 
nature.  In  this  state  of  alienation  firom  God  men  are  bom,  with  all 
tbcM  tendencies  to  evil,  because  the  only  controUing  and  sanci 
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power,  the  prcBcnce  of  tiie  Spirit,  is  wmnting,  and  is  now  giren  to  bmBi 
not  as  when  first  farougfat  into  being,  as  a  crwCvre;  but  is  secured  to 
him  by  the  mercy  and  grace  of  a  new  and  difierent  dispensatioii,' under 
which  the  £^irit  is  admimuierml  in  different  degrees,  times,  and  modest 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  never  on  the  groond  of  our  being 
ereatnres,  but  as  redeemed  firom  the  corse  of  the  law  by  him  who  be- 
came a  curse  for  us. 

A  question,  as  to  the  trananiiwion  of  tiiis  corruption  of  natme  fimn 
parents  to  children,  has  been  debated  among  those  who,  nererthelesB, 
admit  the  fact ;  some  contending  that  the  soul  is  es  irerfifcg  ;  othen^ 
tiiat  it  is  by  inunediate  creation.  It  is  certain  that,  as  to  tiie  meta- 
phyncal  part  of  this  question,  we  can  come  to  no  satiflbetory  condn- 
sion.  The  Scriptures,  howerer,  appear  to  be  more  in  fitfoor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Iroiucfton.  **  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness."  **That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  which  refers  certainly  to  flie  sod 
as  well  as  to  the  body.  The  feet  also  of  certain  dispositions  and  enii. 
nent  faculties  of  the  mind  being  often  found  in  families  appears  to  fiu 
vour  this  notion ;  though  it  may  be  plausibly  said,  that,  as  the  nnnd 
operates  by  bodily  instruments,  there  may  be  a  fiunily  omstttntion  of 
the  body,  as  there  is  of  likeness,  which  may  be  more  faTOiiraUe  to  the 
excitement  and  exertion  of  certain  faculties  than  others. 

The  usual  argument  against  this  traduction  of  the  hunan  spiiit  is» 
that  the  doctrine  of  its  generation  tends  to  materialism.  Bat  tfab  arises 
from  a  mistaken  view  of  that  in  which  th^  procreation  of  a  kmflBB  being 
lies,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  production  out  of  nnthiiy  of  eiflier 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  compounded  being,  man,  is  ooasliMtadt  bat  in 
the  uniting  them  substantially  with  one  another.  TliemattarsiniMihody 
is  not,  thon,  first  made,  but  disposed,  nor  canitbe  supposaittiifelilnmil 
is  by  that  act  first  produced.  Thatbek>ngstoahiglMrpowv;aBittMn 
the  only  question  is,  whether  all  souls  were  created  in  Adam^  aad  are 
transmitted  by  a  law  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  ahraya  nader  the 
control  of  the  wiU  of  that  same  watchful  Providence,  of  whoae  connlant 
agency  in  the  production  and  ordering  of  the  kinds,  sexes^  and  circam- 
stances  of  the  animal  creation,  we  have  abundant  proof;  or  wheilMn 
they  are  immediately  created.  The  usual  objection  to  the  kat  notioB 
is,  that  Grod  cannot  create  an  evil  nature ;  but  if  our  corruptioB  ia  the 
result  of  privation,  not  of  positive  infection,  the  notion  of  the  immediate 
creation  of  the  soul  is  cleared  of  a  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  wfaoDy 
disentangled.  But  the  tenet  of  the  soul's  dsfcent  appears  to  haivQ  most 
countenance  firom  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  no  small  con- 
firmation of  it,  that  when  €rod  designed  to  incarnate  his  own  Son,  he 
atepped  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  fi>rmed  a  sinkos  human  natme 
immediately  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  phikMophical  dilB. 
cnltaes  which  have  presented  themselves  to  this  opinkm  npponr  6UMf 


to  htfie  srisen  firem  Bopposiiig  that  couciotuneM  is  an  esgential  attri- 
btts  of  i|»irit ;  and  that  the  soul  is  naturaUy  immortal ;  the  fonner  of 
which  cannot  be  proved,  whUe  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  ScriptnxBy 
vhich  makes  oar  immortality  a  gift  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  giver. 
Other  diffienlties  have  arisen  for  want  of  considering  the  constant 

agency  of  God  in  regokting  the  production  of  all  things,  and  of  rational 
tccountafaie  ereatores  ei^iecially. 

But  wbidiever  of  these  views  is  adopted,  the  sonl  and  the  body  are 
naited  beibre  birth,  and  man  is  bom  under  that  curse  of  the  law  which 
has  deprived  ftllen  human  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  can  only 
be  restoied  by  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  well  and  forcibly  said  by  Cal- 
via^-^tD  enable  us  to  understand  this  subject,  (man's  birth  in  sin,) 
ve  have  no  need  to  enter  on  that  tedious  dispute,  with  which  the 
frthen  were  not  a  little  perplexed,  whether  the  soul  proceeds  by  deri- 
vatkxu  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  that  the  Lord  deposited 
with  Adun  the  endowments  he  chose  to  confer  upon  human  nature ; 
sad,  tfaerafeie,  that  when  he  lost  the  &vouts  he  had  received,  he  lost 
them  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  us  alL  Who  will  be  solicitous  about 
a  tranamisBUHi  of  the  soul,  when  he  hears,  that  Adam  received  the 
ornuaenta  that  he  lost  no  leas  for  us  than  for  himself?  that  they  were 
given,  not  to  one  man  only,  but  to  the  whole  human  nature  ?  There 
irnotiung  ahaurd,  therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  his  being  spoiled  of 
his  dignitiea,  that  nature  be  now  destitute  and  poor.**  (/lufdutet.) 

Froin  this  view  of  the  total  alienation  of  the  nature  of  man  from 
Gon^  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  riiould  be  nothing  virtuous 
and  praiaeworthy  among  men,  until,  in  the  proper  sense,  they  become 
the  solijectB  of  tiie  regeneration  insisted  upon  in  the  Gospel  as  neces. 
my  to  ({Aalify  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  the  virtues 
ahieh  have  existed  among  heathens,  and  from  men  being  called  upon  to 
npent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  argued  that  human  nature 
'u  not  ao  entirely  corrupt  and  disabled  as  the  above  representation 
vwdd  aoppoae ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  Calvinistic  theory,  which  denies 
that  aU  men  are  interested  in  the  benefits  procured  by  the  death  of 
Cfariat,  it  would  be  extremely  diflBcult  for  any  to  meet  this  objection, 
and  to  maintan  their  own  views  of  the  corruption  of  man  with  con- 
On  the  contrary  theory  of  Grod's  universal  love  nothing  is 
easy ;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  offered  for  all, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  administered  to  all,  and  to  his  secret  operations  all 
thU  is  really  spiritual  and  good,  in  its  principle^  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Independent  of  this  influence,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceived  that  there 
msf  be  smch  restraint  of  evil,  and  many  acts  of  external  goodness  in 
the  world,  without  at  all  impugning  the  doctrine  of  an  entire  estrange- 

OHBt  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  a  moral  death  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
1.  The  understanding  of  man  is,  by  its  nature,  adapted  to  perceive 
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power,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  is  wanting,  and  is  now  given  to  raui, 
Bot  as  when  first  brought  into  being,  as  a  creature;  but  is  secured  to 
him  by  the  mercy  and  grace  of  a  new  and  different  dispensation,  under 
which  the  Spirit  is  admmuiered  in  different  degrees,  times,  and  modes, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  never  on  the  ground  of  our  being 
creatures,  but  as  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  him  who  be- 
came a  curse  for  us. 

A  question,  as  to  the  transmission  of  tiiis  corruption  of  nature  from 
parents  to  children,  has  been  debated  among  those  who,  neverthdesi, 
admit  the  fact ;  some  contending  that  the  soul  is  ex  traduce ;  others 
tiiat  it  is  by  inunediate  creation.  It  is  certain  that,  as  to  tiie  meta- 
phyrical  part  of  this  question,  we  can  come  to  no  satisfactory  conda- 
sion.  The  Scriptures,  however,  appear  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  doe- 
trine  ofiradueikm.  **  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness."  ^  Thtt 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  which  refers  certainly  to  tiie  sod 
as  well  as  to  the  body.  The  fact  also  of  certain  dispositions  and  emi- 
nent faculties  of  the  mind  being  often  found  in  fiunilies  appears  to  fiu 
vour  this  notion ;  though  it  may  be  plauribly  said,  that,  as  the  mind 
operates  by  bodily  instruments,  there  may  be  a  family  coniE^tntion  of 
the  body,  as  there  is  of  likeness,  which  may  be  more  favourable  to  the 
excitement  and  exertion  of  certain  faculties  than  others. 

The  usual  argument  against  this  traduction  of  the  human  spiiit  is^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  its  generation  tends  to  materialism.  But  this  arises 
finmi  a  nustaken  view  of  that  in  which  th^  procreation  of  a  human  bring 
lies,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  production  out  of  nothing  of  either 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  compounded  being,  man,  is  constituted,  b«t  in 
the  uniting  them  substantially  with  one  another.  The  matter  of  the  body 
is  not,  thon,  first  made,  but  disposed,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  sold 
is  by  that  act  first  produced.  That  belongs  to  a  higher  power ;  and  then 
the  only  question  is,  whether  all  souls  were  created  in  Adam,  and  are 
transmitted  by  a  law  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  always  under  tiie 
control  of  the  will  of  that  same  watchful  Providence,  of  whose  constant 
agency  in  the  production  and  ordering  of  the  kinds,  sexes,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  animal  creation,  we  have  abundant  proof;  or  whether 
they  are  immediately  created.  The  usual  objection  to  the  last  notion 
is,  that  God  cannot  create  an  evil  nature ;  but  if  our  corruption  is  the 
result  of  privation,  not  of  poritive  infection,  the  notion  of  the  immediate 
Creation  of  the  soul  is  cleared  of  a  great  difiknilty,  though  it  is  not  whoDy 
disentangled.  But  the  tenet  of  the  soul's  descent  appears  to  have  most 
countenance  firom  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  no  small  con- 
firmation of  it,  that  when  God  designed  to  incarnate  his  own  Son,  he 
stepped  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  formed  a  sinless  human  nature 
immediately  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  philosophical  diffi- 

which  have  presented  themselves  to  this  opinion  appear  chiedy 
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to  have  arisen  firom  supposiiig  that  conaciotunets  is  an  essential  attri- 
hate  of  spirit;  and  that  the  soul  is  tuOuraUy  immortal;  the  former  of 
which  cannot  be  proved,  while  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  Scriptoie, 
which  makes  our  immortality  a  gift  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  giver. 
Other  difficulties  have  arisen  for  want  of  considering  the  constant 
agency  <^  (Sod  in  regulating  the  production  of  all  things,  and  of  rational 
aecoontahle  creatures  especially. 

But  whidiever  of  these  views  is  adopted,  the  soul  and  the  body  are 
united  b^ire  birth,  and  man  is  Aorn  under  that  curse  of  the  law  which 
baa  deprived  fidlen  human  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  can  only 
be  restored  by  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  well  and  forcibly  said  by  Cal- 
vin^-^to  enable  us  to  understand  this  subject,  (man's  birth  in  sin,) 
we  have  no  need  to  enter  on  that  tedious  dispute,  with  which  the 
fiilhera  were  not  a  little  perplexed,  whether  the  soul  proceeds  by  deri- 
vation.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  that  the  Lord  deposited 
with  Adam  the  endowments  he  chose  to  confer  upon  human  natore ; 
^nd,  tfierafere,  that  when  he  lost  &e  favours  he  had  received,  he  lost 
them  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  us  all.  Who  will  be  solicitous  about 
a  tnnsmission  of  the  soul,  when  he  hears,  that  Adam  received  the 
ornaments  that  he  lost  no  less  for  us  than  for  himself?  that  they  were 
given,  not  to  one  man  only,  but  to  the  whole  human  nature  7  There 
is  nothing  absurd,  therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  his  being  spoiled  of 
his  dignities,  that  nature  be  now  destitute  and  poor."  (IrutUutes.) 

From  this  view  of  the  total  alienation  of  the  nature  of  man  from 
Go9f  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  should  be  nothing  virtuous 
and  praiaeworthy  among  men,  until,  in  the  proper  sense,  they  become 
the  subjects  of  the  regeneration  insisted  upon  in  the  Gospel  as  neces- 
sary to  qualify  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  the  virtues 
which  have  existed  among  heathens,  and  from  men  being  called  upon  to 
lepent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  argued  that  human  nature 
ii  not  so  entirely  corrupt  and  disabled  as  the  above  representation 
would  suppose ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  Calvinistic  theory,  which  denies 
that  all  men  are  interested  in  the  benefits  procured  by  the  death  of 
Cfariat,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  to  meet  this  objection, 
and  to  maintan  their  own  views  of  the  corruption  of  man  with  con- 
sistency* On  the  contrary  theory  of  God's  universal  love  nothing  is 
more  easy ;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  ofiered  for  all, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  administered  to  all,  and  to  his  secret  operations  all 
that  ia  really  spiritual  and  good,  in  its  prtnctp^e,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Independent  of  this  influence,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceived  that  there 
my  be  much  restraint  of  evil,  and  many  acts  of  external  goodness  in 
the  world,  without  ftt  all  impugning  the  doctrine  of  an  entire  estrange- 
nwit  of  the  heart  fiH>m  God,  and  a  moral  death  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

1.  The  understanding  of  man  i%  by  its  nature,  adapted  to  perceive 
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the  evidence  of  demonstrated  troth,  and  has  no  means  of  avoiding  the 
conviction  but  by  turning  away  the  attention.^-Wherevery  tiien,  rev^ 
lations  of  the  Divine  Utw,  or  timditional  remembrances  of  it  are  fiynndi 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  and  must  be  found  ako* 

2.  So  much  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  is  connected  widi  the  Mtt* 
resU  of  men,  that  they  have  been  led  publicly  to  approve  what  is  right 
in  all  instances,  in  all  instances  where  it  is  obviously  beneficial  to  wo* 
ciety,  and  to  disapprove  of  wrong.  They  do  this  by  public  laws,  by 
their  writings,  and  by  th^  censures  of  offenders.  A  moral  standard 
of  judging  of  vice  and  virtue  has,  therefore,  been  found  every  whec^ 
though  varying  in  degree ;  which  men  have  generally  honestly  appbsd 
to  others  in  passing  a  judgment  on  their  characters,  though  they  have 
not  used  the  same  fidelity  to  themselves.  More  or  less,  therefore,  ths 
practice  of  what  is  condemned  as  vice  or  approved  as  virtue  is  shams* 
ful  or  creditable,  and  the  interests  and  reputation  of  men  require  fiist 
they  obtain  what  is  called  a  o/^aeter,  and  preserve  it;  a  cireumfltaDCS 
which  often  serves  to  restrain  vicious  practices,  and  to  prodnoe  a 
negative  virtue,  or  an  affectation  of  real  and  active  virtue. 

8.  Though  the  seeds  of  sin  lie  hid  in  the  heart  of  all,  yet  their  fhl 
developement  and  manifestation  in  action  can  only  take  place  slowlj 
and  by  the  operation  of  exciting  circumstances.  Much  of  the  evil  in 
the  woild,  alflo,  lies  in  the  irregularities  of  those  natural  appetites  and 
the  excesses  of  those  passions  which  are  not  in  themselves  evily  and 
such  corrupt  habits  cannot  be  formed  until  after  opportunities  of  fre- 
quent indulgence  have  been  given.  This  will  account  for  the  com- 
parative innocence  of  infancy,  of  youth,  and  of  those  around  whom 
many  guards  have  been  thrown  by  providential  arrangement. 

4.  We  may  notice,  also,  that  it  is  not  possible,  were  all  men  equsUf 
constituted  as  to  their  moral  nature,  that  all  sins  should  show  themaslvH 
in  all  men ;  and  that  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  proper  sensoygood 
in  any,  that  society  should  present  an  unvarying  mass  of  oomiptioii, 
which  some  appear  to  think  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  corruption  of  human  nature.  Avarice,  the  strong  dews 
of  getting  and  of  hoarding  wealth,  necessarily  restrains  from  expensive 
vices.  An  obsequious  and  a  tyrannical  temper  cannot  co-exist  in  te 
same  circumstances,  and  yet,  in  other  circumstances,  the  ofaaequioai 
man  is  often  found  to  be  tyrannical,  and  the  latter  obsequious.  Certaia 
events  excite  a  latent  passion,  such  as  ambition,  and  it  becomes  a  mss- 
ter  passion,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated,  and  even  vicioos  dis- 
positions and  habits  controlled  in  order  to  success :  just  on  tiie  asmo 
principle  that  the  ancient  athletsB  (5)  and  our  modem  prize-fi^tafi 

(5)  "  Qui  itudet  optatam  cursu  contingore  metam, 
Malta  tulit  focitque  puer ;  radavit  et  alrit ; 
Abiluiuit  venwe,  et  Tino."  {Horme:) 
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abiteui  firom  sensual  indnlgences,  in  order  to  qoaliiy  themselves  for  the 
combat ;  but  who  riiow,  by  the  habits  in  which  they  usually  live,  that 
paitiddar  vices  are  su^>ended  only  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger 
passion.  Perhaps,  too,  that  love  of  country,  that  passion  for  its  glory 
and  aggrandizement,  which  produced  so  many  splendid  actions  and  cha- 
lacters  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  may  come  under  this  rule. 
That  it  was  not  itsdf  tiie  result  of  a  virtuous  state  of  mind  in,  at  least, 
tiie  majority  of  cases,  is  dear  firom  the  frauds,  injustice,  oppressions, 
cmdties^  and  avarice  with  which  it  was  generally  connected. 

5.  It  18  a  fitct,  too,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  have  constitu- 
tional evil  tendencies,  some  more  powerfully  bent  to  one  vice^  some  to 
aaoffaer.  Whether  it  results  from  a  different  constitution  of  the  mind 
that  Uie  general  corruption  ^ould  act  more  powerfully  in  one  direction 
in  this  man,  and  in  another  in  that ;  or  from  die  temperament  of  the 
body ;  or  firom  some  law  impressed  by  God  upon  a  sinful  nature,  (which 
it  invohres  no  difficulty  to  admit,  inasmuch  as  society  could  scarcely 
have  existed  without  that  balance  of  evils  and  that  check  of  one  vice 
upon  another  which  this  circumstance  produces,) — such  is  the  fact ;  and 
it  gives  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  much  negative  virtue  in  society. 

From  all  these  causes,  appearances  of  good  among  unregenerate  men 
wiU  present  themselves,  without  affi)rding  any  ground  to  deduct  any  thing 
fiom  those  statements  as  to  man's  fallen  state  which  have  been  just 
made ;  but  these  negative  virtues,  and  these  imitations  of  actions  really 
good  from  interest,  ambition,  or  honour,  have  no  foundation  in  the  fear 
of  God,  in  a  love  to  virtue  as  such,  in  a  right  will,  or  in  spiritual  affec- 
tions ;  and  they  afford,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  spiritual  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  religious  principle.  To  other  vices,  to  which  there  is 
aigr  temptation,  and  to  those  now  avoided,  whenever  the  temptation 
eomee,  men  uniformly  yield ;  and  this  shows,  that  though  the  common 
cormption  varies  its  aspects,  it  is,  nevertheless,  unrelieved  by  a  real  vir- 
tnoua  principle  in  any,  90  fat  as  they  are  left  to  thenuelveM. 

But  virtues  grounded  on  principle,  though  an  imperfect  one,  and  there- 
fere  neittier  negative  nor  simulated,  may  also  be  found  among  the  unre- 
generate, and  have  existed,  doubtless,  in  all  ages.  These,  however,  are 
not  from  man,  but  from  God,  whose  Holy  Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
*  the  world^^  through  the  atonement.  This  great  truth  has  often  been 
lost  aght  of  in  this  controversy.  Some  Calvinists  seem  to  acknowledge 
it  substantially,  under  the  name  of  ^  common  grace ;"  others  choose 
nther  to  refer  all  appearances  of  virtue  to  nature,  and  thus,  by  attempt, 
ing  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  mankind,  attribute 
to  nature  what  is  inconsistent  with  their  opinion  of  its  entire  corruption. 
But  there  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sometimes  found  in  men  not  yet  regene- 

nite  in  the  Scripture  sense,  not  even  decided  in  their  choice,  something 
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of  moral  excellence^  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  caim 
above  adduced ;  and  of  a  much  higher  charact^  than  is  to  be  attributod 
to  a  nature  which,  when  left  to  itself^  is  wholly  destitute  of  spiritari 
life.  Compunction  for  sin,  strong  desires  to  be  freed  firom  its  tyransf, 
such  a  fear  of  God  as  preserves  them  from  many  evilsi  charity,  kiid* 
nessy  good  neighbourhood,  general  respect  for  goodness  and  good  mo^ 
a  lofty  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  and,  indeed,  as  the  very  coimnsirf 
issued  to  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gh)epel  in  order  to  their  sd* 
yation  implies,  a  power  of  consideration,  prayer,  and  turning  to  Go^ 
so  as  to  commence  that  course  which,  persevered  in,  would  lead  on  to 
forgiveness  and  regeneration.  To  say  that  all  these  are  to  be  atliifanfeed 
to  mere  nature,  is  to  surrender  the  argument  to  the  semi-PelagiAn,  who 
contendis  that  these  are  proo6  that  man  is  not  wholly  degenerate.  Thqf 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  li 
his  incipient  workings  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  to  the  warfare  wbidi  he 
there  maintains,  and  which  has  sometimes  a  partial  victeiy,  before  the 
final  triumph  comes,  or  when,  through  the  fault  of  man,  through  ^renrt* 
ing,"  «*  grieving,"  <<  vexing,"  **  quenching"  that  Holy  Spirit,  that  final 
triumph  may  never  come.  It  is  thus  that  one  part  of  Scripture  is  re* 
conciled  to  another,  and  both  to  fact ;  the  declaration  of  man's  total  cor* 
ruption,  with  the  presumption  of  his  power  to  return  to  Grod,  to  rep«it» 
to  break  ofi^his  sins,  whidi  all  the  commands  and  invitations  to  him  firom 
the  Gospel  imply :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  understand  how,  especiaify  ia 
Christian  countries,  where  the  Spirit  is  more  largely  efiused,  there  is 
so  much  more  general  virtue  than  in  others  ;  and  in  those  circles  espe- 
cially, in  which  Christian  education,  and  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  and 
the  power  of  example  are  applied  and  exhibited. 

The  Scriptural  proof  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  ^  the  worlds*  is  obvious 
and  decisive.  We  have  seen  that  the  curse  of  the  law  implied  a  denui 
of  the  Spirit ;  the  removal  of  that  curse  implies,  therefore,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  benefit  must  be  as  large  and  extensive  as  the  atonement 
Hence  we  find  the  Spirit's  operations  spoken  of,  not  only  as  to  the  good^ 
but  the  wicked,  in  ^U  the  three  dispensations.  In  the  patriarchal,  **  the 
Spirit  strove  with  men  ;"  with  the  antediluvian  race,  before  and  all  the 
time  the  ark  was  preparing.  The  Jews  in  the  wilderness  are  said  to 
have  "vexed  his  Holy  Spirit;"  Christ  promises  to  send  the  Spirit  to 
convince  the  world  of  sin ;  and  the  book  of  God's  Revelations  concludee 
by  representing  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  Bride,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  the  Church  in  her  ordinances,  inviting  all  to  come  and  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.  All  this  is  the  fruit  of  our  redemption  and  the  new 
relation  in  which  man  is  placed  to  God ;  as  a  sinner,  it  is  true,  still ; 
but  a  sinner  for  whom  atonement  has  been  made,  and  who  is  to  be  wooed 
and  won  to  an  acceptance  of  the  heavenly  mercy.  Christ  having  been 
made  a  curse  for  us,  the  curse  of  the  law  no  longer  shuts  out  that  Spirit 
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firom  Hi;  nor  can  justice  exclaim  against  this  g<ung  forth  of  the  Spirit, 
as  it  has  been  beautifully  expressed,  ^  to  make  gentle  trials  upon  the  qn- 
rils  of  men ;"  to  inject  some  beams  of  light,  to  inspire  contrite  emotions, 
which,  if  they  comply  with,  may  lead  on  to  those  more  powerful  and 
flffectnaL  U,  however,  they  rebel  against  them,  and  oppose  their  sen- 
soal  imaginations  and  desires  to  the  secret  promptings  of  God's  Spirit, 
they  ultimately  provoke  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  and  they  relapse  into 
a  state  more  guilty  and  dangerous.  Again  and  again  tiiey  are  yLsdted 
in  variooi  wayi^  in  honour  of  the  Redeemer's  atonement,  and  for  the 
msniftsiation  of  thelongsufiering  of  Grod.  In  some  the  issue  is  life; 
in  oChsn^  an  aggravated  death ;  but  in  most  cases  tiiis  struggle,  this 
<<  striving  with  man,''  this  debating  with  him,  this  standing  between  him 
aad  death,  cannot  fiul  to  correct  and  prevent  much  evil,  to  bring  into 
mt^rmfm  some  ^  goodness,"  though  itmay  be  as  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  esdj  dew,  and  to  produce  civil  and  social  virtues,  none  of  which 
howgw,  are  to  be  [^aced  to  the  account  of  itafure,  nor  used  to  soften 
our  view*  of  its  entire  alienation  from  God ;  but  are  to  be  acknowledged 
•s  magnifying  that  grace  which  regards  the  wh(Ae  of  the  sinning  race 
Willi  eompamion,  and  is  ever  emj^yed  in  seeking  and  saving  that 
which  is  lost* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RsBKHPnoN. — ^Principles  of  God's  Moral  GovsRinasirr. 

Wn  have  estaMished  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  all 
are  bom  with  a  corrupted  nature,  that  from  this  nature  rebdlion 
the  Divine  authority  universally  flows,  and  that,  in  conse- 
the  whole  world  is,  as  St.  Paul  forciUy  expresses  it,  <*  guilty 
bafimCh>n.''   * 

Belbre  any  issue  proceeded  from  die  first  pair,  they  were  restored  to 
the  Divine  fiivour.  Had  no  method  of  forgiveness  and  restoration 
established  with  respect  to  human  offenders,  die  penalty  of  deatii 
kave  been  fwthwith  executed  upon  them,  there  being  no  doubt  of 
the  fiiet  of  their  delinquency,  and  no  reason,  in  that  case,  for  delaying 
their  punudunent ;  and  with,  and  in  them,  the  human  race  must  have 
ntteriy  perished.  The  covenant  of  pardon  and  salvation  which  was 
Blade  vrith  Adam,  did  not,  however,  terminate  upon  him ;  but  compre- 
bended  all  his  race.  This*  is  a  point  made  indubitable  by  those  pas- 
ngea  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  he 
cmitraats  die  injury  which  the  human  race  have  received  from  the 
faobedieiice  of  Adam,  with  the  benefit  brought  to  them  by  the  obedience 
of  Jeans  Christ.  **  For  if;  through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead, 
smeh  more  the  grace  of  Gon,  and  die  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one 
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muiy  Jems  Chnst,  hath  aboanded  unto  many."  **Thei^kitef  n/B  bf 
the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  erea 
80  by  the  righteousneBs  of  one  the  firee  gift  came  upon  aU  men  unio 
justification  of  life." 

Since,  then,  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  immediately  executed  in  •■ 
its  extent  upon  the  first  winnipg  pair,  and  is  not  immediately  eBecnled 
upon  their  sinning  descendants ;  since  they  were  actually  lestofed  to 
the  Divine  fitvour^and  the  same  Messing  is  offered  to  us,  our  inquimi 
must  next  be  directed  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  that  change  in  d» 
conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  which  he  lays  aside,  in  so  great  auMi- 
sure,  the  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  his  office  of  Judge,and  beooMi 
the  dispenser  of  grace  and  favour  to  the  guilty  themselvea. 

The  existence  of  a  Divine  law,  obligatory  upon  man,  is  not  donbled 
by  any  who  admit  the  existence  and  government  of  Ood*  We 
have  already  seen  its  requirements,  its  extent,  and  its  sanctioMy  aad 
have  proved  that  its  penalty  consists  not  merely  of  severe  sofferiagi 
in  this  Hfe ;  but  in  d^Ohf  that  is,  the  separation  of  the  body  and  the 
soul^ — the  former  being  left  under  the  power  of  corruption,  the  other 
being  separated  from  God,  and  made  liable  to  punishment  in  another 
state  of  being. 

It  is  imp<»tant  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  of  the  extent  and  severity  of 

the  punidunent  denounced  against  all  transgressions  of  the  law  of  Goa^ 

because  this  is  illustrative  of  the  character  of  God ;  both  with  reference 

to  his  essential  holiness  and  to  his  proceedings  as  Governor  ol  the 

world.     The  miseries  connected  with  sin,  as  consequences  affecting  tiie 

transgressor  himself  and  society,  and  the  afflictions,  personal  and 

national,  which  are  the  results  of  Divine  vistUUiony  must  aU  be  regarded 

as  puniHoe.     Corrective  effects  may  be  secondarily  connected  with 

them,  but  primarily,  they  must  all  be  punitive.     It  would  be  abhorrent 

to  all  our  notions  of  the  Divine  character,  to  suppose  perfectly  inmocett 

beings  subject  to  such  miseries ;  and  they  are  only,  therefore,  to  be 

accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  their  being  the  results  of  a  supreme 

judicial  administration,  which  bears  a  strict,  and  often  a  very  terribk 

character.     If,  to  the  sufferings  and  death  which  result  from  offences 

in  the  present  life,  we  add  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we 

shall  be  the  more  impressed  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  that  impnse 

of  justice  which  maiks  the  character  and  the  government  of  God.  Say 

that  this  punishment  is  that  of  2om,  loss  of  the  friendship  and  preamce 

of  God,  and  all  the  advantages  which  must  result  from  that  immediate 

intercourse  with  him  which  is  promised  to  righteous  persons ;  and  tH#t 

this  loss,  which,  confessedly,  must  be  unspeakably  great,  is  eternal ; 

even  then  it  must  follow  that  the  turpitude  of  moral  delinquency  is 

regarded  by  our  Divine  Legislator  and  Judge  as  exceedingly  mighty 

and  aggravated.     But  when  to  the  punishment  of  lou  in  a  future  ISfe^ 
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W6  add  that  of  pain^  which  all  the  repreaentatioiiB  of  this  anbject  in 
Senptme  certainly  establish,  whether  they  are  hdd  to  be  Expressed  in 
lileFal  or  in  figurative  phrase ;  to  which  pain  also  the  all-impressiYe 
didimstance  of  etemiiy  is  to  be  added ;  then  is  our  sense  of  tiie  guilt 
aad  deserving  of  human  offence  against  God,  according  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  Divine  law,  raised,  if  not  to  a  full  conception  of  the  evil  of 
aist  (for  as  we  cannot  measure  the  punishment,  we  cannot  measure 
Hm  quality  of  the  ofl^ce,)  yet  to  a  standard  of  judging,  which  may 
wen  warrant  the  Scr^itnnl  exclamation,  «<It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
ialo  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

lliese  premises  are  unquestionable,  if  any  respect  is  paid  to  the 
anilMxity  of  Scripture,  and,  indeed,  God's  severity  against  moral  offence 
is  manifested,  as  to  this  present  life,  1^  facts  of  universal  observation 
ttd  uninterrupted  history,  quite  independent  of  Scripture.  But  it  is 
to  flie  testimony  of  Grod  himself^  in  his  own  word,  that  we  must  resort 
ftr  tiie  most  important  illustrations  of  the  Divine  character,  and  espe- 
cially of  its  BOLnvxss  and  jvsticb. 

Widi  respect  to  the  former,  they  show  us  that  HoumBss  in  God 
is  more  than  a  mere  absence  of  moral  evil ;  more  than  approval,  and 
even  ddight  in  moral  goodness ;  more  dian  simple  aversion  and  dis- 
pkasure  at  what  is  contrary  to  it.  They  prove,  that  the  holiness  of 
God  is  so  tfileiise,  that  whatever  b  opposed  to  it  is  the  object  of  an 
active  displacence,  of  hatred,  of  opposition,  and  resistance,  and  that 
tiiiB  sentiment  is  inflexible  and  eternal.  Agreeably  to  this,  God  is,  in 
Scripture,  said  to  be  ^*  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity" — and 
we  are  taught  that  **  the  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination" 
to  him* 

With  reqpect  to  die  justice  of  God,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  larger  view,  since  a  right  conception  of  that  attribute 
of  die  Divine  nature  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  atonement. 

Justice  is  usually  considered  as  universal  or  particular.     Universal 

justice,  or  righteousness,  includes  holiness,  and,  indeed,  comprehends 

an  the  mofal  attributes  of  God,  all  the  Divine  virtues  of  every  kind. — 

Particular  justice  is  either  eommtitaftve,  which  respects  equals ;  or  dit- 

tribtakoe^  which  is  the  dispensing  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  is 

eiercised  only  by  governors.     It  is  the  justice  of  Grod  in  this  last  view, 

but  still  in  connection  with  universal  justice,  with  which  we  are  now 

ooncemed ;  that  redordl  woereign  justice  by  which  he  maintains  his 

own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  others,  and  gives  to  every  one  his  due 

according  to  that  legal  constitution  which  he  has  himself  estabhshed. 

And  as  this  legal  constitution  under  which  he  has  placed  his  creatures, 

is  the  result  of  universal  justice  or  righteousness,  the  holiness,  goodness, 

troth}  and  wisdom  of  God  united ;  so  his  distributive  justice,  or  his 
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Teapeei  to  the  law^jRrUdi  he  has  himself  estaUkhed,  is,  in  every  reqieet 
and  degree,  fauldess  and  perfect.  In  this  legal  constitntiony  no  rigUi 
are  mistaken  or  misstated ;  and  nothing  is  enjoined  or  pn^bited,  niv 
thing  promised  or  threatened  but  what  is  exactly  conformable  to  tiie 
universal  righteousness  or  absolute  moral  perfection  of  God.  TUs  is 
the  constant  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  this  the  uniform  praise  beatovetf 
upon  the  Divine  law,  that  it  is,  in  every  respect,  conformable  to  abstmst 
truth,  purity,  holiness,  and  justice,  and  is  itsdf  truth,  purity,  holinuB^ 
and  justice.  '^  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  bight,  reccing  the  heart; 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pukb,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  the  feir 
of  the  Lord  is  clbah,  enduring  for  ever ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
TEUE  and  BioHTBOus  altogether,"  Psalm  xiz,  8, 9.  '^  The  law  is  bo^ 
and  the  commandment  holt,  /ust,  and  good,"  Rom.  vii,  12. 

Of  the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  punitive  justice  of  6od»  the  ssIp 
tence  of  death,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  pronounced  npoa 
">  SIN,"  and,  therefore,  upon  all  transgressions  of  God's  law,  for  ^flui  ii 
the  transgression  of  die  law,"  is  sufficient  evidence ;  and  the  aotnl 
infliction  of  death,  as  to  the  body,  is  the  standing  proof  to  the  worU, 
that  the  threatening  is  not  a  dead  letter,  and  that  in  the  Divine  adoi^ 
nistration  continual  and  strict  regard  is  had  to  the  claims  and  diapen 
ntions  of  distributive  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  as  this  distributive 
justice  emanates  from  the  entire  holiness  and  moral  rectitude  of  the 
Divine  nature,  it  is  established,  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  severity 
does  not  go  beyond  the  equity  of  the  case ;  and  that,  to  the  fiill  extqat 
of  that.punishment  which  may  be  inflicted  in  another  life,  and  lAiA 
is,  therefore,  eternal,  there  is  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the  full  and 
complete  moral  perfection  of  Grod,  to  his  goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and 
justice  united ;  but  that  it  is  fully  agreeable  to  them  all,  and  is,  in- 
deed, the  result  of  the  perfect  existence  of  such  attributes  in  the  Divine 
nature. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  frequently  exceedingly  onphatie  is 

ascribing  a  perfect  righteousness  to  the  judicial  and  penal  visitations 

of  sinful  individuals  and  nations  ;  and  that  not  merely  with  reference 

to  such  visitations  being  conformable  to  the  penalties  threatened  ia 

the  Divine  law  itself^  in  which  case  the  righteousness  would  consiit 

in  their  not  exceeding  the  penalty  threatened ;  but,  more  abstractedly 

considered,  in  their  very  nature,  and  with  reference  to  even  the  hi^ 

est  standard  of  righteousness  and  holiness.    **  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 

the  whole  earth  do  kight  ?"     '*  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  Grod  to 

BxcoxPENSE  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,"  2  Thess.  i,  6«— - 

**  The  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  kiohteous  judgment  of 

God,"  Rom.  ii,  5.    ^  Even  so.  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  bighi- 

sous  are  thy  judgments,"  Rev.  xvi,  7. 

The  legal  constitution  then,  which  we  are  under,  secures  life  to  thr 
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obedieDty  but  dooms  offooden  to  die.  It  is  the  office  of  distribntiTe 
jwCiee  to  ezecate  this  penalty,  as  well  as  to  bestow  the  reward  of  obe- 
dieiice ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  penalty  and  the  execution  of  it,  are 
both  the  results  of  the  essential  rectitude  of  God. 

Tliis  is  most  obvious  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  but  have  we  any 
meuiB  <^  discerning  the  connection  between  the  essential  justice  or  uni- 
▼enal  righteousness  of  Grod,  and  such  a  constitution  of  law  and  govern- 
ment  as,  in  the  first  instance^  ordains  so  severe  a  penalty  against  sin  as 
daatli,  maintains  it  unchangeably  through  all  the  generations  of  time, 
and  cairies  it  into  eternity?  This  is  an  important  question,  not  with- 
out lis  difficulties,  and  yet  it  may  not  altogether  elude  our  inquiries. 
Whether  we  succeed  or  not  in  discovering  this  connecticm,  the  &ct  re- 
nmins  the  same,  firmly  grounded  on  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  Gob 
m  hie  own  word.     It  is,  however,  an  inquiry  worthy  our  attrition* 

The  creation  of  beings  capable  of  chmce,  and  endowed  with  affee- 
leems  necessarily  to  have  involved  the  possibility  of  voUtions  and 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and,  consequently,  it  involved 
a  Ibdnfity  to  misery.  To  prevent  this,  both  justice  and  benevolence 
were  ooncemed.  Justice,  seeing  that  the  Creator  has  an  absolute 
li^it  to  tiie  entire  obedience  of  the  creatures  he  has  made,  and  all  op- 
position  to  that  will  is  the  violation  of  a  nj^At,  and  the  practice  of  a 
wnmg  which  justice  is  bound  to  prevent.  Benevolence,  because  this 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  which  will  is  the  natural  law  of  a  creature, 
most  be  the  source  of  misery  to  the  ofiender,  and  that  independent  of 
direct  poniriunent.  This  is  manifest.  Some  end  was  proposed  in  crea- 
fioD,  or  it  could  not  have  been  a  work  of  wisdom  ;  the  felicity  of  the 
creature  must  also  have  been  proposed  as  an  end,  either  principal  or 
subordinate,  or  creation  could  not  have  been  a  display  of  goodness ;  a 
capacity  and  power  of  holiness  must  also  have  bem  imparted  to  moral 
agents,  or,  in  a  moral  nature,  every  act  would  have  been  morally  corrupt, 
and,  therefore,  the  creature  must  have  been  constantly  displeasing  to  the 
holy  God,  and  not  ^  very  good,"  as  all  his  works,  including  man,  were 
pronounced  to  be  at  the  beginning.  The  end  proposed  in  the  forming 
of  intelligent  creatures  could  only  be  answered  by  their  continual  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  God.  This  implied  both  the  power  and  tiie 
exercise  of  hdiness,  and  with  that  the  felicity  of  the  creature  was  nc- 
eessarily  connected.  It  was  adapted  to  a  certain  end,  and  in  attaining 
that  its  happiness  was  secured.  To  be  disobedient  was  to  set  itself  in 
oppontion  to  God,  to  exist  and  act  for  ends  contrary  to  the  wisdom 
ttid  holiness  of  God,  and  was,  therefore,  to  firustrate  his  benevolent  in 
te&tions  also  as  to  its  happiness,  and  to  become  miserable  from  its  very 
hostility  to  God,  and  the  disorder  arising  from  the  misapplication  of  the 
powers  with  which  it  had  been  endowed.  To  prevent  all  these  evils, 
ad  to  secure  the  purooees  for  which  creative  power  was  exerted,  were 
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the  ends,  therefore,  of  that  administration  which  aroee  out  of  the  eziit 
ence  of  moral  agents.  This  rule  takes  date  from  their  earliest  being. 
No  sooner  did  they  exist,  than  a  Divine  government  was  estatalidwd 
over  them ;  and  to  the  ends  just  mentioned  all  its  acts  must  have  been 
directed. 

The  first  act  was  the  publication  of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  for  wh»e 
there  is  no  declared  law  there  is  no  rational  government.  The  second 
act  was  to  give  motives  to  obedience,  for  to  creatures  liable  to  evilf 
though  created  good,  these  were  necessary ;  but  as  they  were  made 
free,  and  designed  to  yield  a  wiUing  service,  more  than  motives,  that  ii 
rational  inducements,  operating  through  the  judgment  and  afiectioa^ 
could  not  be  applied  to  induce  obedience ;— external  force  or  neceamy 
impulse  could  have  no  place  in  the  government  of  such  creatures.  11m 
promise  of  the  continuance  of  a  happy  and  still  improving  life  compre- 
hended one  class  of  motives  to  obedience ;  the  real  justice  of  yielding 
obedience  another.  But  was  no  motive  arising  frt>m  fear  also  to  be 
applied  ?  There  was  much  to  be  feared  from  the  very  nature  of  things ; 
from  the  misery  which,  in  the  way  of  natural  and  necessary  consecpieiiee 
alone,  must  follow  fix>m  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  and  tiie  wiUal 
corrupting  of  a  nature  created  upright.  Now,  since  this  was  what  the 
creature  was  liable  to,  the  administration  of  the  Divine  goveramcBt 
would  have  been  obviously  defective,  bad  this  been  concealed  by  Hxx, 
who  had  himself  established  that  natural  order,  by  which  disobedienee 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  a  moral  being,  should  be  followed  by  eertaia 
misery,  and  he  would  apparently  have  been  chargeable  with  not  having 
used  every  means,  consistent  with  free  agency,  to  prevent  so  fiUal  a 
result.     So  far  we  conceive  that  this  is  indubitable. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  nothing  less  than  a  positive  penalty,  of 
the  most  tremendous  kind,  could  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  deter  these 
free  and  rational  beings  from  transgression ;  that,  even  that  threatened 
penalty  itself,  though  the  greatest  possible  evil,  would  not,  in  all  cases, 
be  sufficient ;  but  that,  in  none  a  less  powerful  motive  would  prove  sol^ 
ficiently  cautionary ;  then,  in  such  circumstances,  the  moral  perfec* 
tion  of  the  Divine  nature,  his  universal  rectitude  and  benevolence^ 
would  undoubtedly  require  the  ordination  of  that  penalty,  however  tre- 
mendous. The  case  might  be  a  choice  between  the  universal  disobe- 
dience of  all,  and  their  being  left  to  the  miseries  which  follow  from  sin 
by  natural  consequence ;  and  the  preservation  of  some,  perhaps  the 
majority,  though  the  guilty  remainder  should  not  only  be  puni^ed  by 
the  misery  which  is  the  natural  result  of  vice ;  but,  in  addition,  should 
be  subject  to  that  positive  penalty  of  death,  which,  as  to  the  soul,  roos 
on  with  immortality,  and  is,  therefore,  eternal. 

On  such  an  alternative  as  this,  which  may  surely  be  conceived  pes- 

•ible,  and  which  contradicts  no  attribute  of  God,  does  the  essential  j 
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tice  or  leetitade  of  the  Divine  nature  demand  diat  auch  a  penalty  ahouU 
be  adopted  t  The  affirmative  of  this  question  will  be  supported,  I  thinkf 
bj  the  foOowing  considerationa : — 

!•  The  hoUness  of  Grod,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  intense  as  to 
abhor  and  detest  every  kind  and  degree  of  moral  evil,  would,  from  its 
very  nature,  its  active  and  irreconcOable  opposition  to  evil,  determine 
to  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  its  introduce 
tioD  among  the  rational  beings  which  should  be  created,  and,  when 
introduced,  of  checking  and  limiting  its  progress*  So  that,  in  propOT« 
tion  to  that  aversion,  must  be  his  propension  to  adopt  the  most  effectual 
means  to  deter  his  creatures  from  it ;  and  if  nothing  less  than  such  a 
penalty  could  be  effectual,  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  then  it  re> 
salted  necessarily,  from  the  holiness  of  Gob,  that  the  penalty  of  death, 
in  all  its  Scriptural  extent,  should  be  attached  to  transgression. 

%m  The  consideration  of  the  essential  justice  or  rectitude  of  God» 
ttat  principle  which  leads  to  an  unchangeable  respect  to  what  is  righi 
aad  equitably /t,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Crod  has  his  own 
ni^  as  maker,  and,  therefore,  proprietor  and  Lord  of  all  creatures, 
and  it  is  fit  they  should  be  maintained  and  vindicated.  To  surrender 
them,  or  unsteadily  and  uncertainly  to  assert  them,  would  be  an  en. 
oouagement  to  evil,  and  his  very  regard  to  mere  abstract  right  and 
monk  fitness  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  determining  Crod  to  a 
steady  and  unchangeable  assertion  of  his  rights,  since  their  sursnider 
ooold  present  no  end  worthy  of  his  character,  or  consistent  witn  his 
hnKniwn  But  wherever  more  created  beings  exist  than  one,  the 
rights  <^  others  also  come  into  consideration ;  both  the  indirect  ri^t 
of  a  dependent  creature  under  government,  to  be  protected,  as  far  as 
nay  be,  fiom  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  and  the  more  direct  right 
of  protection  from  those  injuries  which  many  sins  do,  in  their  own 
■ature,  imply.  For  no  man  can  be  ambitious,  unjust,  dsc,  without 
inflicting  injury  upon  others.  The  essential  rectitude  of  God  was  con- 
cemed,  Uierefore,  to  regard  these  rights  in  the  creatures  dependent  upon 
him,  and  to  adopt  such  a  legal  constitution  and  mode  of  government, 
mder  which  to  place  them,  as  should  respect  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  righteous  claims  which  his  crea« 
tnres^  that  is  the  general  society  of  created  beings,  had  upon  him.  All 
tUs,  it  may  be  said,  only  proves  that  the  essential  rectitude  of  Grod  re- 
quired  that  such  a  government  should  be  adopted  as  should  inflict  some 
mariced  penalty  on  offences.  It  proves  this,  but  it  proves  more,  namely, 
diat  the  Divine  rectitude  required  that  the  moat  ^ectudl  means  should 
be  adopted  to  uphold  these  rights,  both  as  they  existed  primarily  in 
God,  and  secondarily  in  his  creatures.  This  must  follow :  for  if  there 
was  any  obligation  to  uphold  them  at  all,  it  was  an  obligation  to  up* 
hold  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  since^  if  ineffectual  means  oidf 
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bid  b^en  adopted,  when  man  effeetoid  meum  were  mt  hand,  a  wilfiil 
abaDdonment  of  tboae  rights  would  have  beea  inqdied.    U,  ^ben&n, 
diere  were  no  means  eqoally  eflTectoal  for  tbese  poipoaea  as  ^ 
of  a  law,  accompanied  bya  sanction  c£  death  as  its  penalty,  tiie  easen- 
tial  lectitude  <^  Gon  lequired  its  adoption. 

8.  Hie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdonit  tei 
as  the  former  is  tenderiy  disposed  to  presenre  al  sentient  creaAaras 
from  ndseiy,  so  the  latter  wodd,  of  necessity,  adopt  the  most  effectnd 
means  of  coonteracting  nmal  eril,  which  is  the  only  source  of  nuseiy 
in  the  creation  of  Gon. 

The  iHiole  ipiestion,  then,  depends  on  this,  whettier  the  penalty  of 
death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  be  the  most  effectoal  means  of  aoeooi- 
pljAing  this  end ;  the  answer  to  which  is,  to  all  who  bdieve  tiie  BifcK 
that  as  this  has  actually  been  adc^ted  as  the  oniversal  poialty  of  trans- 
greasing  the  Divine  law,  (see  chapter  xviii,)  and  as  thii  is  confessedly 
the  highest  possible  penalty,  nothing  less  than  this  coaJd  be  eflectoal  to 
the  purpose  of  government,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  faoK- 
nesB  and  rectitude.  If  it  could,  then  a  superfluous  and  excessive  meant 
has  been  adopted,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  which  in^ 
peaches  the  wisdom  <^  God,  the  office  of  which  attribute  it  is  to  adapt 
moann  to  enjs  by  an  exact  adjustmrat ;  if  not,  then  it  was  required  by 
an  tiie  moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  to  which  we  have  referred. 

TW  next  question  will  be  whether,  since,  as  the  result  of  the  moral 
perfection  of  God,  a  legal  constitution  has  been  established  among 
rational  creatures  which  accords  life  to  obedience,  and  denouncei 
death  against  transgression,  the  justice  of  God  MigeM  to  die  execution 
of  the  penalty ;  or  whether  we  have  any  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
ri^^its  of  €rod  are  in  many,  or  in  all  cases,  relaxed,  and  pnniidinwt 
remitted.  AH  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  strenuouly 
insist  upon  this;  and  argue,  first,  that  God  has  an  unquesticnaMe 
power  of  giving  up  his  own  rights,  and  pardoning  sin  on  prerogativi^ 
widiout  any  compensation  whatever ;  second,  that  when  repentance 
succeeds  to  offence,  there  is  a  moral  fitness  in  forgiveness,  since  the 
person  offending  presents  an  altered  and  reformed  character;  and 
finally,  that  the  very  affections  of  goodness  and  mercy,  so  eminent  in 
the  Divine  character,  require  us  to  conclude  that  he  is  always  ready, 
upon  repentance,  to  forgive  the  ddinquencies  of  all  his  creatures,  or, 
at  most,  to  make  their  punishments  light  and  temporary. 

In  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  is  contended  that  God  may  give  up 
his  own  rights.  This  must  mean  either  his  right  to  obedience  fitmi  hii 
creatures,  or  his  right  to  punish  disobedience,  when  that  occurs.  Wifli 
respect  to  God's  right  to  be  obeyed,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  dmn 
that  Uie  perfect  rectitude  of  his  nature  forbids  him  to  give  up  or  to  relax 
Hwt  right  at  all.    No  king  can  morally  give  up  his  right  to  be  obeyed 
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IB  the  fiill  degree  which  may  be  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  his  Idngikmi. 
No  parent  can  give  up  his  right  to  obedience^in  things  lawfulyftom  nis 
ddldreny  and  be  blameless.  In  both  cases^  if  this  be  done  voluntarily^ 
it  argues  an  indifference  to  fliat  principle  of  rectitude  on  which  such 
duties  depend,  and,  therefinroy  a  moral  imperfection.  Now  this  cannot 
be  attribnted  to  God,  and,  titterefore,  he  never  can  yield  up  his  right  to 
be  obeyed,  which  is  both  agreeable  to  abstract  rectitude^  and  is,  more- 
over, for  tiie  benefit  of  the  creature  himsdi^  as  the  contrary  would  be 
necessarily  injurious  to  him.  But  may  he  not  give  up  his  ri^t  to  pun- 
iriif  when  disobedience  has  actual^  taken  place?  Only,  it  is  manifest, 
where  he  wodd  not  appear  by  tiiis  to  give  up  his  claim  to  obediencet, 
which  would  be  a  winking  at  offence;  and  where  he  has  not  absolutely 
boundhimsdf  to  punish.  But  neither  of  these  can  occur  here.  It  is 
only  by  punitive  acts  that  the  Supreme  Governor  makes  it  manifest  that 
he  stands  upon  his  ri^t  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  he  will  not  rdax  it.  If 
no  pimishnient  ensue,  thai  it  must  fellow,  that  that  right  is  given  up. 
From  the  same  principle  that  past  offences  are  regarded  with  impunity, 
it  wodd  also  foUow,  that  all  future  ones  might  be  overlooked  in  like 
maimer,  and  thus  government  would  be  abrogated,  and  the  obligation  of 
snlijeetion  to  God  be,  in  effisct,  cancelled.  If,  again,  impunity  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  offenders,  then  would  there  be  partiality  in  God ;  if  it 
were  extended  to  all,  then  would  he  renounce  lus  sovereignty,  and  riiow 
himaelf  indifferent  to  that  love  of  rectitude  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  holy  bong,  and  to  that  moral  order,  which  is  the  character  of  a  right- 
eous governor.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  already  seen  that,  by 
a  fermal  law,  punishment  is  actually  threatened,  and  that  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  all  cases  of  transgression  whatever.  Now,  from  this,  it  follows, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  attachment  of  such  a  penalty  to  transgression 
was  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the 
anttiority  of  his  laws  among  his  creatuies ;  that  even  this  security,  in 
an  instances,  would  not  de^  them  from  sin ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  less 
awfid  sanction  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate  (b  the  case.  If  so, 
then  not  to  exact  the  penalty  is  to  repeal  the  law,  to  reduce  its  sanction  to 
anempty  threat,  unworthy  the  veracity  of  Grod,  and  to  render  it  altogether 
inert,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  soon  discovered  whether  sin  were  follow- 
ed by  puniahment  or  not.  Hiis  is  a  principle  so  fidly  recognized  in 
human  governments,  that  their  laws  have  generally  defined  the  measure 
of  punishment,  and  the  feet  being  proved,  the  punishment  follows  as  a 
thing  of  course  in  the  regular  order  of  administration.  It  is  true,  that  a 
power  of  pardon  is  generally  lodged  with  the  prince ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  is,  the  imperfection  which  must  necessarily  cleave  to  all  human 
institutions,  so  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the  offenoe  which 
the  law  could  not  provide  against ;  or  there  may  be  an  expediency  or 
reason  of  state  which  soppoees  sooDe  compromise  of  striet  prinetpl^p 
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some  weakneis  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  some  desire  to  dif> 
arm  resentment,  or  to  obtain  popularity,  or  to  gratify  some  powertt 
interest.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;  for,  in  genei4 
the  supreme  power  proceeds  calmly  and  firmly  in  the  exercise  oi  pmi- 
tive  justice,  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  detar 
others  from  offending.  Now  none  of  those  imp^fections,  or  sinislw 
interests,  which  interfere  to  produce  these  exceptions,  can  have  BMf 
place  in  the  Divine  government ;  and,  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  tkst, 
in  some  fi^>ecial  cases,  exceptions  might  occur  in  the  administration  cf 
God,  yet  this  would  not  meet  the  case  of  those  who  would  estaUish  the 
hope  of  pardon  in  behalf  of  offending  men,  upon  the  prerogative  of 
Crod  to  relax  his  own  rights  and  to  remit  punishment,  since  what  if 
required  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  general  rule  of  pardon,  not  a  km 
fi^>ecial  cases  of  exemption  from  the  denounced  penalty.  It  may,  ther^ 
fore,  be  confidently  concluded,  that  there  is  no  relaxation  of  ri^t  in  te 
Divine  admmistration,  and  no  forgiveness  of  sin  by  the  exercise  of  OMtt 
prerogative. 

The  notion  which  has  been  added  to  this,  that  repentance^  on  te 
part  of  the  offender,  places  him  in  a  new  relation,  and  readms  him  a 
fit  object  of  pardon,  will  be  found  equally  fallacious. 

This  argument  assumes  that,  in  a  case  of  impenitence,  the  monl 
fitness  which  is  supposed  to  present  itself,  in  the  case  of  peniteolSb  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  forgiveness,  does  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  morally  unfits  that  is,  wrongs  to  exercise  it.  This  is^  indeed, 
expressly  conceded  by  Socinus,  who  says,  that  not  to  give  pardon,  ii 
case  of  impenitence,  is  due  to  the  rectitude  and  equity  of  CrOD.  (6)  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  principle  before  stated,  that  the  prerogative  of  God 
enables  him  to  forgive  sin,  must  be  given  up  by  all  who  hold  that  it  is 
only  when  repentance  takes  place,  that  a  moral  fitness  is  created  for  die 
exercise  of  this  act  of  grace.  Upon  their  own  showing,  sin  is  not,  and 
cannot,  consistently  with  rectitude,  be  forgiven  by  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  right,  or  from  mere  compassion ;  but,  in  order  to  make  this  an  act 
of  moral  fitness,  that  is,  a  right  and  proper  proceeding,  some  considenu 
lion  must  be  presented,  independent  of  the  misery  to  which  the  offender 
has  exposed  himself,  and  which  misery  is  the  object  of  pity ;  soniediiiig 
which  shall  make  it  rightj  as  well  as  merciful  in  Grod  to  forgive.  Those 
who  urge  that  repentance  is  this  considerationj  do  thus,  unwittingly, 
give  up  their  own  principle,  and  tacitly  adopt  that  of  the  satisfactiontsta 
differing  only  as  to  what  does  actually  constitute  it  right  in  God  to  fiir- 
give.  But  the  sufficiency  of  mere  repentance  to  constitute  a  moral 
fitness  in  forgiveness,  all  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  neces- 

(6)  **  Non  resipiscentibuB  voniom  non  concedere,  id  demum  natursB  divine,  et 
deentit  ejui,  et  propterea  rectitudini,  et  equitati  dobitum  ctt  ac  contentaawun.* 
(Amm.  lb  aenxOA 
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my  atonement  for  ain,  do,  of  coime,  deny ;  and  there  are,  indeed, 
iBAny  oonsideratiiHis  suggested  to  us  by  turning  to  our  true  guide,  the 
Scriptorea,  whoDy  unfavourable  to  this  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  no  intimation  in  them  that  the  penalty  of 
the  law  is  not  to  be  executed  in  case  of  repentance :— certainly  there 
was  none  given  in  the  promulgation  of  the  law  to  Adam ;  there  is  none 
in  the  decalogue ;  none  in  any  of  those  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  speak  of  the  legal  consequences  of  sin,  as  **  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  **  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  dec.  Re- 
pentance is  enjoined,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  true, 
but  then  it  is  in  connection  with  a  system  of  atonement  and  satisfaction, 
iadependent  of  repentance ;  with  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  institution, 
lad  with  the  death  and  redemption  of  Christ  under  the  new  covenant. 
In  (wth,  something  more  is  referred  to,  as  the  means  of  human  recovery, 
imsde  repentance,  and  of  which,  indeed,  repentance  itself  is  represented 
as  an  a^sd  and  fruit*  Wherever  the  Divine  Being  and  his  creatures 
are  regarded  simply  in  their  legal  relation,  one  as  governor,  the  other 
'aa  aubgecta,  there  is  certainly  no  such  qualification  of  the  threatenings 
af  his  violated  law,  as  to  warrant  any  one  to  expect  remission  of  pun- 
uhment  upon  repentance. 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  repentance  changes,  as  they  urge,  the  legal 
idation  of  the  guilty  to  God  whom  they  have  ofiended.  They  are 
oftndns  still,  though  penitent.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is  directed 
against  tranagression,  and  repentance  does  not  annihilate,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aehundedges  the  fact  of  that  transgression.  The  charge  lies 
against  the  ofiender ;  he  may  be  an  obdurate  or  a  penitent  criminal ; 
but,  in  either  case,  he  is  equally  criminal  of  aU  for  which  he  stands 
tnily  charged,  and  how  then  can  his  relaVon  to  the  lawgiver  be  changed 
by  repentance  ?  In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nothing  but  pardon  can 
change  that  relation^  for  nothing  but  pardon  can  cancel  crime,  and  it 
ia  clear  that  repentance  is  not  pardon. 

3.  So  fiur  firom  repentance  producing  this  change  of  relation,  and 
placing  men  in  the  same  situation  as  though  they  had  never  ofiended, 
we  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  both  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the 
established  course  of  providence.  For  the  first,  though  men  are  now 
under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  yet,  after  long-continued  obstinacy  and 
lefusal  of  grace,  the  Scriptures  represent  repentance  as  incapable  of 
turning  away  the  coming  vengeance.  "  Because  I  have  called  and  ye 
refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ; — ^When 
your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  as  a  whirlwind, 
when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you ;  then  shall  they  call  upon 
me  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  mc  early,  but  they  shall  not 
find  me."  Here,  to  call  upon  God,  and  to  seek  him  early,  that  is, 
earnestly  and  carefully,  are  acts  of  repentance  and  reformation  too,  and 
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yet  they  havo  no  effect  in  changing  the  relation  of  the  goilty  to  God, 
their  judge,  and  they  are  proceeded  against  for  thmr  past  offeneo^ 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Socinians,  they  ought  not  to  bai 
The  course  of  providence  in  this  life,  is,  also,  in  opposition  to  the  notkm 
of  the  efficacy  of  mere  repentance  to  arrest  puni^ment*  For,  as  Biihif 
Butler  has  so  well  shown,  (AndU^  of  Natural  and  BneaHed  Rdigkmt) 
the  sufferings  which  foUow  sin  in  this  present  life  hy  natural  oonseqaeDoe 
and  the  established  eo|istitution  of  things,  are  as  much  the  efieet  of 
God's  appointment  as  the  direct  penalties  attached  bj'him  to  the  fi^ 
lation  of  his  laws ;  and  though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  that  does  not 
affect  the  question.  Whether  the  punishment  be  of  long  or  of  rirart 
duration,  inflicted  in  the  present  state  or  in  the  next,  if  the  justiee  or 
benevolence  of  Grod  requires  that  punishment  should  not  be  inffictedt 
when  repentance  has  taken  place,  it  cannot  be  inflicted  consistenflj 
with  those  attributes  in  any  degree  whatever.  But  repentance  does  not 
prevent  these  penal  consequences — ^repentance  does  not  resloro  heillll 
injured  by  intemperance,  property  wasted  by  profusion,  or  ehaiaclv 
diriionoured  by  an  evil  practice.  Tlie  moral  administration  under  which 
we  are,  therefore,  shows  that  indemnity  is  not  necessarily  the  eflfactof 
repentance  in  the  present  life,  and  we  have,  consequently,  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  will  be  so  in  another. 

4.  'nie  true  nature  of  repentance,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Sciiptureii 
seems  entirely  to  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  those  who 
contend  that  repentance  is  a  reason  for  the  non-execution  of  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  It  is  either  a  sorrow  for  sin,  merely  because  of  the  painfsl 
consequences  to  which  it  has  exposed  the  offender,  unless  forgiven,  or 
it  arises  fit)m  a  perception  also  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  a  disAike  to  it  M 
such,  with  real  remorse  and  sorrow,  that  the  authority  of  God  has  been 
slighted,  and  his  goodness  abused.  Now  if,  by  repentance,  is  meant 
repentance  in  the  former  sense,  then  to  give  pardon  on  such  a  conditMB 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  entire  and  absolute  repeal  of  all  law,  and 
the  annihilation  of  all  government,  since  every  criminal,  when  convictedy 
and  finding  himself  in  immediate  danger  of  punishment,  would  as  neoo^ 
sarily  repent  as  he  would  necessarily  be  sorry  to  be  liable  to  pain ;  and 
this  sorrow  being,  in  that  case,  repentance,  it  would  in  all  casoi^ 
according  to  this  doctrine,  render  it  morally  fit  and  right  that  forgive- 
ness should  be  exercised,  and,  consequently,  wrong  that  it  should  bo 
refiised.  In  no  case,  therefore,  could  the  penalty  of  the  law  be,  in  any 
degree,  enforced. 

But  if  repentance  be  taken  in  the  second  sense,  and  this  is  certainly 
the  light  in  which  true  repentance  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptores,  then  it 
is  forgotten  that  such  is  the  corrupt  state  of  man,  that  he  is  incapable 
of  penitence  of  this  kind.  This  follows  from  that  view  of  human  de- 
fimty  which  we  have  already  established  from  the  Scriptnn^  and 
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we  need  not  repeat.  In  oonfonmty  with  this  riew  of  die  entire 
oonruptneHi  of  man's  nature,  therefore,  repentance  is  said  to  be  fAe  gift 
•f  Christ,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
SvficNir,  Ogives  repentance,"  as  well  as  «  remission  of  sins,"  a  gift 
foite  aoperflaous,  if  to  repent  truly  were  in  the  power  of  man,  and  inde- 
ptadent  of  Christ.  To  suf^iose  man  to  be  capable  of  a  repentance, 
which  is  the  result  of  genuine  principle,  is  to  assume  human  nature  to 
be  what  it  is  not.  The  whole  rests  on  this  question :  for,  if  man  be 
MoSif  eorrupt,  the  only  principles  from  which  that  repentance  and 
correction  of  mannen,  which  are  supposed  in  the  argument,  can  flow, 
do  not  exist  in  his  nature ;  and  if  we  allow  no  more  than  that  the  pro- 
fnmtj  to  evil  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  propensity  to  good,  it  would 
W  absozd  to  suppose  that  in  opposing  propensities,  the  weaker  should 
ever  Tenat  the  more  powerfliL 

Bat  tik»  it  that  repentance,  in  the  best  interpretation,  is  possible  to 
frUeOy  miassisted  man,  and  that  it  is  actually  exercised  and  followed 
even  by  a  better  conduct,  still  in  no  good  sense  can  it  be  shown,  that 
flne  would  make  it  morally  right  and  JU  in  the  Supreme  Being  to  for. 
gire  ofiences  against  his  government.  Socinus,  we  have  seen  in  the 
above  quotation,  allows  that  it  would  not  be  right,  not  consistent  with 
God*s  moral  attributes  to  forgive  the  impenitent ;  and  dl,  indeed,  who 
vgB  repentance  as  the  sole  condition  of  pardon,  adopt  the  same  prin- 
ci^ ;  but  how,  then,  does  it  appear  that,  to  grant  pardon  upon  repent. 
anee  is  right,  that  is,  just  in  itself,  or  a  manifestation  of  a  just  and 
righteous  government  ? 

If  ri^  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  moral  fitness,  its  lowest  sense,  the 
moral  correqMmdence  of  one  thing  with  another,  it  cannot  be  morally  fit 
in  a  perfiwtly  holy  being  to  be  so  indifierent  to  ofiences,  as  not  to  express, 
toward  the  ofienders,  any  practical  displeasure  of  any  kind ;  yet  this  the 
aigoment  supposes,  since  the  slightest  infliction  of  punishment,  should 
npentance  take  place,  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  assumed.  If 
jostice  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  every  one  what  is  due,  the  Divine 
Being  cannot  be  just  in  this  sense,  should  he  treat  an  ofiender,  though 
afterward  penitent,  precisely  as  he  treats  those  who  have  persevered  in 
obedience,  without  defect  of  any  kind  ;  and  yet,  if  repentance  be  pleaded 
ss  a  moral  reason  for  entirely  overlookiflg  offence,  then  will  all  be  treated 
iiike,  whether  obedient  or  the  contrary.  But  finally,  if  the  justice  of 
God  be  considered  with  reference  to  government,  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
onerating a  penitent  ofliender,  and  the  upholding  of  a  righteous  adminis« 
timtion  is  most  apparent.  That  we  are  under  government  is  certain ; 
tet  we  are  unider  a  settled  law  is  equally  so,  and  that  law  explains  to  us 
file  nature  of  the  government  by  which  we  are  controlled.  In  dl  the  state- 
Bents  made  respecting  this  government  in  Scripture,  the  govemment  of 
ivflily  eovereigns  and  BMgistrateB  is  the  shadow  under  wUohitien|in» 
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aentedy  and  the  one  is  the  perfect  modd  after  which  the  other  has  been 
imperfectly  framed.    Nothing  that  is  said  of  Godb^ng  a  fiither,  is  ercc 
adduced  to  lower  his  claims  as  Lord,  or  to  diminiah  the  reverence  and 
fear  of  his  creatures  toward  him  under  that  character.    The  penalty  of 
transgression  is  Dbath.    This  is  too  plainly  written  in  the  Scriptures 
to  be,  for  a  moment^  denied,  and  if  it  were  righteous  to  attach  ttiat 
penalty  to  offence,  it  is  most  certainly  righteous  to  execute  it ;  and, 
therefore,  administrative  justice  cannot  be  maintained  if  it  be  not  ez^ 
cuted.    As  to  the  impenitent,  this,  indeed,  is  conceded ;  but  penitence 
makes  no  difference ;  for,  if  the  end  of  attaching  thie  penalty  to  offenoi^ 
was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  then  not  to  execute  it  upon  tiie 
repentant  would  still  be  to  annul  that  authority.     This  rq>entance  it 
either  in  the  power  of  the  transgressor,  or  it  is  not.    If  the  fonner,  he 
will  always  be  disposed  to  exercise  it,  when  the  danger  approaches,  rather 
than  die ;  and  so  he  may  sin  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  yet  have  it  al« 
ways  in  his  own  power  to  turn  aside  the  punishm^it,  which  amounts  to  a 
substantive  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  abrogation  of  all  government.    U, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  a  penitent  disposition  is  not  in  hii 
own  power,  and  can  only  come  from  above,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  it  ii  a 
strange  anomaly  to  suppose  a  government  so  established  as  to  oblige  the 
governor  to  concur  in  producing  repentance  in  those  who  despise  his  au- 
thority, so  that  they  may  avoid  punishment.     This  would  be  graotf  and 
not  2ato,  most  emphatically ;  for,  if  the  governor  were  bound  by  any  pcin* 
ciple  of  any  kind  to  produce  this  sentiment  of  repentance  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  moral  fitness  in  the  exercise  of  pardon,  he  would,  for  any  thing 
we  can  see,  be  bound  by  it,  to  use  the  same  means  to  render  all  penitent^ 
that  all  might  escape  punishment,  and  to  do  this,  too,  as  often  as  they  fell 
into  sin,  that  punishment  might,  in  no  case,  follow,  except  when  the 
means  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose  were  obstinately  resisted ;  and 
thus  repentance  would  be  brought  in  as  the  substitute  of  obedience.  Bat 
since  the  end  of  law  is  to  command  obedience,  and  it  is  invested  with 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that,  it  ceases  to  answer  the  pur« 
pose  for  which  it  was  established,  when  it  accepts  repentance  in  the 
place  of  obedience.    Thia  is  not  its  end^  as  an  instrument  of  moral  go- 
vernment ;  nor  is  it  a  means  to  its  proper  end,  which  is  obedience  ;  for 
repentance  can  give  no  security  for  future  obedience,  since  a  penitent 
transgressor,  whose  nature  is  infected  with  a  corrupt  moral  principle  and 
habit,  is  much  more  liable  to  sin  again  than  when  innocent,  as  in  his  first 
estate  ;  and,  as  this  scheme  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the  moral  cure 
of  man's  fallen  nature  by  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no 
it  abolishes  all  law  as  an  instrument  of  moral  order,  and  siibstitatea 
pardon  as  an  bnd  of  government  instead  of  obedience. 

With  this  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  obtain  pardon  the 
Soriptures  agree ;  for  not,  now,  to  adv^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Teft» 
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tementy  wUoh  4^  Iw  8ob6eqiieB%  eonaidered,  we  seed  61^ 
Goapely  which  is  professedly  a  declaration  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sin- 
Biiig  meoy  aad  which  also  professedly  lays  down  the  means  by  which  the 
pardon  of  their  offences  is  to  be  attained.     Without  entering  at  all  into 
ether  subjects  connected  with  this,  it  is  enough  here  to  show  that  in  the 
Crospdy  pardon  is  not  connected  with  mere  repentancey  as  it  must  have 
been,  had  the  doctrine,  against  which  we  have  contended,  been  true. 
John  the  Baptist  was  emphatically  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and,  had 
nothing  but  mere  repentance  been  required  in  order  to  salvation,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  successful  of  preachers.     So  numerous  were 
tiie  nmltitades  idiich  submitted  to  the  power  of  his  ministry,  that  the 
Itigart  tttrms  are  used  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew  to  express  the  effect 
prodoeed  by  it^ — <«Then  went  ont  all  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and  all 
tlie  region  rcmnd  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  con- 
fwiring  iSkm  sins."    Of  the  truth  of  their  repentance,  no  doubt  is  ex* 
prowod.     On  the  contrary,  when  John  excepts  only  ^  many  of  the 
Saddncees  and  Pharisees"  who  came  **  to  his  baptism"  as  hypocrites, 
we  are  bound  to  conclude,  that  he,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  super. 
natazul  gift  of  discovering  the  spirits  of  men,  aDowed  the  repentance  of 
tiie  rest  generally  to  be  genuine.     It  would  follow,  then,  from  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of 
Chsut,  namdy,  that  repentance  alone  renders  it  morally  fit  in  God  to 
fiirgive  sin,  and  that,  therefore,  he  can  require  nothing  else  but  true 
lepentanoe  in  order  to  pardon,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  needed 
not  to  lodE  finr  any  thing  beyond  what  their  master  was  the  instrument 
o€  imparting  by  his  ministry.     But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact. 
He  taught  ^em  to  look  for  a  higher  baptism,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  to  a  more  effectual  teacher,  the  Christy  whose  voice*  or  herald  he 
was ;  aO  he  did  and  said  bore  upon  it  a  preparatory  character,  and  to 
this  <^iaracter  he  was  most  careful  to  give  the  utmost  distinctness,  that 
•  his  hearers  might  not  be  mistaken.     To  two  of  his  disciples,  standing 
with  him  when  **he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,"  he  said,  <<BehoId 
die  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;"  and  thus 
he  confessed  that  it  was  not  himself,  nor  his  doctrine,  nor  the  repent- 
ance  which  it  produced,  which  took  away  sin ;  but  that  it  was  taken 
away  by  Christ  alone,  and  that  in  his  sacrificial  character,  as  ^  the 
Lamb  of  God."     Nay  what,  indeed,  is  still  more  explicit,  he  himself 
declares,  that  everlasting  life  was  not  attained  by  the  repentance  which 
he  preached,  but  by  helieoing  on  Christ ;  for  he  concludes  his  discourse 
concerning  Jesus  (John  iii,  25,  86)  with  these  memorable  words,  *^  He 
tiiat  hdkneth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 
The  testimony  of  John  was,  therefore,  that  more  than  repentance,  even 
faith  in  Christ,  was  necessary  to  salvation.     Such  also  was  the  doe- 
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^   ..j£u  M^^^^t  though  he,  too,  was  a  unsbxaar  n: 
.   ^.i«  ji  zie  apoBtles,  who,  proclaiming  liuc  *  il 
.v«k.«;  r:(2<iii«  not  less  explicitly  preached  tftsi  al 
^w  j«:iitive ;  and  that  they  were  <*  justified  fay 
.•^  .^ixn  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiisu 
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poinu.  then,  being  so  fully  established,  that 
t^'.  •  cu  :>>  ihe  mere  prerogative  of  God,  nor  upon  the  accoimt  ot 
^  ^  V  iik^ucc  lu  man,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Scripture 
iv   ciu  c\»iw&deration  on  which  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of 
,iv«Q4^u  '^st  Jt'Iayed,  and  the  ofier  of  forgiveness  is  made  to  oi 

*  \«   iu'  siattments  of  the  New  Testament  we  shall  first  direct 
.,^i,aactm  aud  then  point  out  that  harmony  of  doctrine  on  thia 
<•  .u<a  KH'^  tides  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  makes  both  the  Old 
*  i>»A*iAv*ui  give  their  agreeing  testimony  to  that  ime  method  of  love. 
^Mi«^\M%  Aud  justice,  by  which  a  merciful  God  justifies  the  ungodly. 

.  IV^  tint  thing  which  strikes  every  attentive,  and,  indeed,  everr 
.«u«^'4>  ix*ttdor  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be,  that  the  pardon  of  oar 
^^  iuJ  KHir  «>ntire  salvation,  is  ascribed  to  the  death  of  ChxisL  We  do 
«vN>  -H>««  iiuiuin^  in  what  sense  his  death  availed  to  these  great  renhi; 
v«  «»^N  :^t  |»it'2<t'iit,  only  state  that,  in  some  sense,  our  salvation  is  ex- 
uvwM\  (Aiivl  emphatically  connected  with  that  event.  ^  I  lay  down  mr 
y  V'  A'A  tho  !4ioep.''  **  He  gave  himself  for  us."  He  died,  **  the  just  ibr 
ftK-  itkj^iNi.  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  *^  Christ  was  once  qfered 
K'  K<k\  the  niuii  of  many."  '<  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  dkd  for 
'*  lu  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  Moodj  the  forgive- 
«K^«  N»4"  our  siisH,"  "  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  **  We  who 
>tv4v  it'ur  otVart>  niudc  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  ^  Unto  him  thai 
v«v\l  ti<«  :^Hd  wuslted  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blxx)d;^*  with  innn- 
i4^ii4-»Io  other  passages,  in  which,  with  equal  emphasis,  the  salvatioB 
s  lu^iit  tM  e\>uueete<l  with  the  death  of  Christ. 

!*)..>%  IX  M»  undeniable,  that  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognized  in  the 
%i«  ^i\s^t  si'hemes  opposed  to  that  which  has  been  received  generally 
»«  .K  \'<.\un*h  of  Christ,  which  in  all  ages  has  proclaimed  that  the 
IV  xi  tt  ^H  ^'hritft  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  and 
»^x4MUi'4  to  make  the  exercise  of  pardon  consistent  with  the  essential 
i^^iux'UAiuNsis  of  God,  and  with  his  righteous  government.  The  Soci- 
.<i.bt  xchctiic  admits  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  important  to  confirm 
tai»  Llii«^u-Luc»  and  to  lead  to  his  resurrection,  the  crowning  miracle  by 
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which  its  truth  was  demonstrated ;  and  that  we  have  redemption  through 
hit  bloody  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  ^  we  are  led,  by  the  due  con- 
sideration of  Christ's  death,  and  its  consequences,  to  that  repentance, 
which,  under  the  merciful  constitution  of  the  Divine  government,  always 
eblains  forgiveness."  The  second  scheme,  which  is  that  of  the  modem 
Ariaoe,  goes  farther.  It  repreaentM  the  coming  of  Christ,  whom  they 
consider  to  be  the  most  exalted  of  the  creatures  of  Grod,  into  the  worid, 
and  his  labours  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  men,  as  acts  of  the  most  dis 
interested  and  tender  benevolence,  in  reward  and  honour  of  which  he  is 
alowed  to  bestow  pardon  upon  his  disciples,  upon  their  sincere  repent- 
ance^ and  to  plead  his  interest  with  Crod,  who  ddights  to  honour  the 
gwieffons  conduct  of  his  Son  toward  the  human  race.  His  vduntary 
SHfoings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  according  to  them,  gave 
lo  his  interceasion  with  God  great  efficacy,  and  thus,  by  his  mediatiimt 
sinnsn  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  raised  to  eternal  life. 

Fur  as  even  the  latter  of  these  theories  (alls  bebw  the  sense  of 
Sciipture  on  this  subject,  yet  both  are,  in  this  respect,  important,  that 
tey  concede  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  means  of  human  salva- 
tisn,  is  made  so  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  cannot  be  left 
cut  of  our  omsideration  when  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  is  treated 
«f ;  and  also,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  be  accounted  for  and  explained.  The  Socinian 
acoomts  finr  it  by  making  the  death  of  Christ  the  sieofw  hy  whiek 
rtpaUanee  is  produced  in  the  heart  of  man,  so  as  to  constitute  it 
nofaUy  fit  that  he  shoukl  be  forgiven.  The  modern  Arian  accounts 
tor  it  by  connecting  with  this  notion,  that  kind  of  merit  in  the  death  of 
Qmst  which  arises  from  a  generous  and  benevolent  self  devotion ;  and 
which,  when  pleaded  by  him  in  the  way  of  mediation,  God  is  pleased 
to  honour  by  accepting  repentance,  when  it  is  produced  in  the  heart, 
and  accompanied  with  purposes  of  amendment,  in  place  of  perfect 
obedience. 

%m  But  the  views  given  us  of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  go  much  farther  than  these,  because  they  repre- 
sent the  death  of  Christ  as  neceuary  to  the  salvation  of  men,  a  principle 
whidi  both  the  hypotheses  just  mentioned  wholly  exclude.  The  reason 
of  forgiveness  is  placed  by  one  in  repentance  merely,  by  the  other,  also, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  God  had  to  pardon,  but  which  he 
dmoe  to  exercise  in  honour  of  the  philanthropy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Both 
nnke  the  death  of  Christ,  though  in  a  different  way  and  in  a  very  sub- 
ofdinate  sense,  the  means  of  obtaining  pardon,  because  it  is  a  means  of 
bringing  men  into  a  state  in  which  they  are^  objects  for  the  exercise 
of  an  act  of  grace ;  but  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that  the  death  of 
CSnist  is  not  the  meritorious  sieofw,  but  the  meritorious  cause  of  the 
•sereise  of  forgiveness :  and  reoentance  bat  one  of  the  instnimental 
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means  of  actually  obtaining  it ;  and,  in  c^MttiBteiicy  with  thi*  Tiew,  tiiejr 
upeak  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  as  one  of  many  means,  by  which  d» 
samu  end  might  have  been  accomplished ;  but  as»  in  the  strictest 
neeeMsary  to  man's  salvation. 

T/iis,  has,  indeed,  been  considered,  even  by  some  divines  proi 
orthodoxy,  to  be  a  bold  position,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  with  little  consiit. 
ency  on  their  part.     It  follows,  of  course,  from  the  Socinian  and  Aiiu 
hypotbeses,  that  if  our  Lord  were  a  man,  or  an  angelic  creature ;  and  if 
he  were  rather  the  mere  messenger  of  a  mercy  which  might  be  exer- 
cised on  prerogative,  than  the  procuring  cause  of  it ;  any  other  creature  ^ 
beside  himself  might  have  conveyed  the  message  of  this  mercy ;  might 
have  exhibited  a  generous  devotion  in  our  behalf;  and  been  an  effec- 
tual instrument  to  bring  men  to  that  repentance  which  would  prepare 
them  to  receive  it.   But  when  it  is  admitted,  that  Christ  was  the  Diviae 
Son  of  God ;  that  he  was  <<  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;"  that  the  fiMrgive* 
ness  of  sin  required  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  of  so  noble  and  infi- 
nitely exalted  a  kind  as  that  which  was  offered  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  incarnate  Deity,  even  from^  such  premises  alcMie  it  woirid 
seem  necessarily  to  follow  that,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Christ,  sin 
could  not  have  been  forgiven,  consistently  with  a  perfectly  righteous 
government,  and,  therefore,  not  forgiven  at  all,  unless  a  sacrifice  of  equal 
merit,  which  supposes  a  being  of  equal  glory  and  dignity  as  its  sobiecl, 
could  have  been  found.     If  no  such  being  existed  out  of  the  Godhead, 
then  human  hope  rested  solely  on  the  voluntary  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  overwhelming  &ct  and  mystery  of  his  becomiag 
flesh,  in  order  to  toffer  for  us,  itself  shows,  that  the  case  to  be  remedied 
was  one  of  a  character  absolutdy  extreme,  and,  therefore,  not  otherwise 
remedit)  ble.   If  inferior  means  had  been  sufficient,  then  more  was  done 
by  the  Father,  when  he  delivered  up  his  Son  for  us,  than  was  necessary, 
a  concl  ision  of  an  impious  character ;  and  if  the  greatest  possible  gift 
was  bestowed,  then  nothing  less  could  have  been  effectual,  and  this  was 
necessof  y  to  human  salvation.   Every  believer  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  bouH'  t  to  this  conclusion. 

This  matter  is,  however,  put  beyond  all  reasonaUe  question  by  the 
testimo.  ly  of  Scripture.  ^  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  hehotned  Christ 
to  suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead."  Here  a  necessity  for  the  death  of 
Chri^  U  plainly  expressed.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  necessity  was  the 
fulfilment  of  what  ^  had  been  written"  in  the  prophets  concerning  the 
suffcrinaj^  of  Messiah,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  what  was  predicted 
on  this  subject  by  the  prophets  arose  out  of  a  previous  appointment  of 
God,  in  whose  eternal  counsel  Christ  had  been  designated  as  the 
Redeen  er  of  man  ;  and  that  the  sole  end  and  reason  of  the  death  of 
Christ  3ould  not,  therefore,  be  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 

respect  ng  him.     The  verse  which  follows  abundantly  proves  thi»-* 
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^  And  tluit  vepoiteiiee  and  ramarion  of  nm  should  be  preaclMd  in  kki 
oune^"  Luke  zzhr,  47.  His  death  was  not  only  necessary  for  the 
aeoomplishmeBt  of  prophecy ;  but  for  the  publication  of  ^  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  in  his  naniey"  both  of  which,  therefore,  depended 
vpon  it.  It  was  (jod's  purpose  to  offer  forgiTeness  to  man,  before  the 
prophets  issued  their  predictions ;  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  this  in  <<  his 
name;'*  on  account  of,  and  in  consideration  of  his  dying  for  them :  this 
was  predicted ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  rested  on  this 
prerious  appointment  to  which  the  prophecies  corresponded.  In  Mat- 
thew mf  21,  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  without  any  reference  to 
the  fuHHwiCTit  of  prophecy.  **  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show 
anlo  his  disciples,  how  that  henmstgounto  JeruadUmj  and  suffer  many 
things  of  ihe  dders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  JnHed^  and  be 
raised  again  the  third  day."  The  answer,  too,  of  our  Lord  to  Peter, 
whoy  upon  this  declaration,  said,  <<  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord  :  this  shaO 
not  be  snto  thee,"  is  remarkable.  ^  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Pe- 
ter, Get  thee  b^nd  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  to  me ;  for  thou 
saToorest  not  Hie  ildng9  thai  he  rf  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men." 
These  words  plainly  imply,  that  for  Christ  to  suffer  and  die,  and  in  this 
manner,  and  not  according  to  the  carnal  and  human  views  of  Peter,  to 
aoeompliiii  the  purpose  of  his  coming  into  the  worid,  was  **  of  God ;"  it 
was  his  purpose^  his  appointment.  This  is  not  language  to  be  used  as 
to  a  martyr  dying  to  prove  his  sincerity ;  for  death,  in  such  cases,  is 
rather  penutted  than  purpoied  and  appoinied,  and  it  would  be  to  adopt 
language  never  applied  to  such  cases  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  say 
that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  martyrs  are  ^  of  God."  The  necessity 
of  Christ's  death,  then,  rested  on  Divine  appointment,  and  that  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  he  *'  must"  die,  in  order  that  we  might 
Hve,  then  we  live  only  in  consequence  of  his  death. 

The  same  view  b  conveyed  by  a  strongly  figurative  expression  in 
John  xii,  28,  24 :  **  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying.  The  hour  is 
come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abid- 
eth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fimit."  From  which  it 
inevitaUy  follows,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  as  necessary  to  human 
salvation  as  the  vegetable'  death  of  the  seed  of  com  to  the  production 
of  the  harvest ;  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  that  one  could  not 
take  place  without  the  other.  But  for  this  he  would  have  remained 
^  alone,"  and  have  brought  no  **  sons  to  glory." 

In  a  word,  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  our  salva- 
tion  firom  death  and  misery  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  call  upon 
our  gratitude  on  this  account,  are  founded  upon  the  same  doctrine. 
These  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  and  are  sufficiently  fomiliar. 

*^  We  have  redemption  through  his  hiood;**  <«  we  are  saved  fimn  mrM 
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through  hiniy"  Aco.  Suchibniiflofspeecharacontinuanyoccuiniigyaiid 
the  highest  aflcriptioDs  of  praise  are  given  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son 
^  on  this  account.  But,  most  clearly,  they  all  suppose  that  ^  wrath"  and 
**  death,"  but  for  this  interposition  of  the  passion  of  Christ  on  our 
account,  would  have  been  the  doom  of  sinning  men.  They  contain  not 
the  most  distant  intimation,  that  had  not  he  come  into  the  world  **  to 
seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  Joyrt,"  they  would  have  been  saved  by 
any  other  means ;  that  had  not  he,  the  good  Shepherd,  laid  down  hii 
life  for  the  sheep,  they  would  have  been  brought  by  some  other  piocMi 
into  the  heavenly  fold.  The  very  emphasis  of  the  expression  ^  lost," 
implies  a  desperate  case ;  for  as  lost  they  could  not  have  been  doocgibgd, 
if  pardon  had  been  offered  them  on  mere  repentance ;  and  if  the  deaft 
of  Christ  had  been  one  only  of  many  means,  through  some  of  which 
that  disposition  in  God  to  forgive  offenders  mutt  have  operated,  wfaidi 
is  the  doctrine  of  all  who  set  up  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  govermnoit 
against  its  justice.  In  that  case,  mankind  could  not  have  been  in  a 
hopeless  state,  independent  of  Christ's  redempticm,  the  view  which  is  uni- 
formly taken  of  their  case  in  Scripture,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  exhi- 
bited, not  as  one  expedient  of  many,  but  as  the  only  hope  of  the  guilty. 

3.  The  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inform  iM  that 
he  died  **  fok  us,"  that  is,  in  our  room  and  stead.  With  this  repreaaata* 
tion  neither  of  the  hypotheses  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  attemptiig 
to  account  for  the  importance  attached  to  the  death  of  our  Lord  in  tte 
New  Testament,  agrees,  and,  therefore,  both  of  them  faU  far  below  tte 
whole  truth  of  the  case.  The  Socinian  scheme  makes  the  death  of 
Christ  only  an  incidental  benefit,  as  sealing  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
and  setting  an  example  of  eminent  passive  virtue.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
they  acknowledge  that  he  died  *^for"  men,  because  in  this  indirect 
manner  they  derive  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  his  death,  and  becanoe 
some  of  the  motives  to  virtue  are  placed  in  a  stronger  light.  The  modem 
Arian  scheme,  sometimes  called  the  intercession  hypothesis,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  acquired,  by  his  disinterested  and  generous  sufferings,  the 
highest  degree  of  virtue,  and  a  powerful  interest  with  God,  by  which 
his  intercession,  on  behalf  of  penitent  offenders,  is  honoured  by  an 
exercise  of  higher  mercy  than  would  otherwise  have  token  place  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  from  this,  that  repentance  might  not  otherwise 
have  taken  place,  and  mercy  have  been  otherwise  exercised.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  view,  then,  Christ  died  for  the  benefit,  indeed,  of  men,  some- 
what more  directly  than  on  the  Socinian  scheme  ;  but  he  did  not  die 
for  them  in  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  in  their  room  and  stead ; 
his  death  was  not  vicarious,  and  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  direcUy^  that 
the  guilty  are  absolved  from  condemnation. 

To  prove  that  our  Lord  died /or  men,  in  the  sense  of  dying  in  their 

jleod,  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  must,  however,  be  adduced, 
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mod  it  if  eqoaSjr  abimclant  and  eiqilidt.  St.  Peter  mju  he  died,  ^thb 
|ast/rtlieimjait,**tliat«<heiiiffttr6d/orii8.''  St.  Fbul  Oat  <<  he  died 
far  an,"  that «"  he  tasted  death /or  every  man,"  that  he  died  ^Jhr  tiie 
ungodly,"  that  **  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  and  our  Loid  him. 
fldf  declares  ^  that  he  gave  himsdf  a  ransom /or  many."  To  show, 
however,  that  this  phrase  means  no  more  than  a  final  cause,  and  that 
die  only  notion  intended  to  be  conve3red  is^  that  Christ  died  for  our 
benefit,  it  is  argued,  by  the  objectors,  that  the  Greek  prepositions  used 
in  the  above  quotations  wrqs,  and  avri^  do  not  always  signify  subetitu* 
tion;  fant  are  sometimes  to  be  rendered  *^on  account  of"  as  when 
Oirist  is  said  to  have  **  sofiered /or  our  sins,"  which  cannot  be  rendered 
nulead  of  our  sins.  All  this  may,  indeed,  be  granted ;  but  then  it  is 
as  oertain,  that  these  prepositions  do  often  signify  substitotion ;  and  that 
tiie  Greeks,  by  these  forms  of  expression,  were  wont  to  express  a  vica- 
rious death,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  examples  given  by  Raphelins, 
cm  Romans  v,  8.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  texts  in  which  these 
partides  can  only  be  interpreted  when  taken  in  the  sense  of"  instead  of^" 
and  in  ^  the  place  of."  So  in  the  speech  of  Caiaphas, "  it  is  expedient 
that  one  man  should  die,  wrepj  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
pouh  iiot ;"  he  plainly  declares,  that  either  Christ  or  the  nation  must 
perish ;  and  that  by  putting  the  former  to  death,  he  would  die  instead  of 
the  nadon.  In  Romans  v,  6-8,  the  sense  in  which  Christ  **  died  for 
OS,**  is  indubitably  fixed  by  the  context.  **  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die,  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die ;  but  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  ua ;"  on  which  passage  Doddridge  has 
observed,  "  one  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  would  die  for  a  good  man, 
unlesB  it  were  to  redeem  his  life  by  giving  up  his  own."  In  this  sense 
also^  oifTi  is  used  by  the  LXX,  2  Sam.  xviii,  88,  where  David  says  con- 
cerning Absalom,  **  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,"  (avri  aw.)  Here 
he  could  mean  nothing  else  but  to  wish  that  he  had  died  in  Absalom's 
stead.  In  the  sense  of  "  in  the  room  or  stead  of^"  avri  is  also  used  in 
many  places  of  the  New  Testament ;  as,  ''  Archelaus  did  reign  in 
Judea  (ttvTi)  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod :"  '<  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will 
he  {avTt)  for  a  fi^  in  place  or  instead  of  a  fish,  give  him  a  serpent." 
When,  therefore,  the  same  preposition  is  used,  Maik  x,  45,  *^  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  (avrt)  many,"  there  can 
onrdy  be  no  reason  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  tl^  particle  itself  to 
prevent  its  being  so  understood.  That  it  may  be  so  taken  is  certain, 
finr  this  is  a  sense  of  the  preposition  constantly  occurring ;  and  if  that 
sense  is  rejected  and  another  chosen,  the  reason  must  be  brought  from 
tiie  contrariety  of  the  doctrine  which  it  conveys  to  some  other ;  whereas 
not  one  passage  is  even  pretended  to  be  produced,  which  denies  that 
Christ  did  thus  die  in  the  stead  of  the  ungodly,  and  give  his  life  a  ran* 
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•om  in  the  place  or  stead  of  the  liTee  of  many.  TlwputkleaMijpari 
avTi  hare  otiier  seiiBeB :  this  is  not  denied ;  hnt^  aa  BSahap  StilfinglMl 
has  obeerved,  **  a  substitution  could  not  be  more  properly  cKpfeandtha 
it  is  in  Scripture  by  them," 

The  force  of  this  has,  at  all  times,  been  felt  by  flw  Snciniaw^  wd 
has  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  soblerfiigeB.  flociHi 
acknowledges,  and  after  him  Crellius,  that,  **  when  redenqitioB  is 
ken  ot,  avTi  implies  eommtitafiofi,"  but  they  atten^t  to  escape^  fay 
dering  both  the  redemption  and  the  commutation  metaphoricaL  Ik* 
Priestley,  too,  admits  the  probability  of  the  interpretation  of  ChrfaA 
dying /or  us,  being  to  die  uutead  ofutf  and  then  contends  Hiat  tedU 
this  emuequentiaUy  and  not  dtrtcUy  so,  ^as  a  substitiite  ftr  as;  ftr  ifi 
in  consequence  of  Christ's  not  having  been  sent  to  insCnict  lad  lebcm 
the  world,  mankind  had  continued  unreformed,  and  if  tiie  Beoesarj  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  coming  was  his  death,  by  whatever  meaasb  lad  ii 
whatever  manner  it  was  brou^t  about ;  it  is  plain  that  Aetfe  wa%  ia 
fact,  no  other  alternative  biA  hit  death  or  ours.**  (iiisCory  cf  Gbnif- 
iians,  4^.)  Thus,  under  the  force  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
ment,  that  Christ  died  in  our  stead,  he  admits  the  abadkOe 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  order  to  human  salvation,  contrary  to  all  flw  ftt^ 
ciples  he  elsewhere  lays  down,  and  in  refutation  of  his  own  dijedi— 
and  those  of  his  foUowers  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  death  of  osr 
Saviour  as  being  the  ofdy  means  by  which  mercy  could  be  di^ensedti 
mankind.  But  that  Christ  died  for  us  directly  as  a  su&slttaf0y  which  ii 
still  the  point  denied,  is  to  be  fully  proved  from  those  scriptures,  ill  wfaiflk 
he  is  said  to  have  home  the  punishment  due  to  our  offences ;  and  this  bsiif 
established,  it  puts  an  entire  end  to  all  quibbling  on  the  impart  of  tb 
Greek  prepositions. 

To  prove  this,  the  passages  of  Holy  Writ  are  exceedingly  numerooi; 
but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  select  a  few,  and  point  out  their  tans^ 
than  to  give  a  long  list  of  citations. 

Grotius  {De  Satisfactione,)  thus  clearly  proves  that  the  ScriptoM 
represent  our  sins  as  the  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ : 

^  Another  cause  which  moved  God  was  our  sins,  which  deserve  poa- 
ishment.  Christ  was  delivered  for  our  ofTcnces,  Rom.  iv,  25.  Here 
the  apostle  uses  the  preposition  Sia  with  the  accusative  case,  which  with 
all  Greek  authors,  sacred  and  profane,  is  the  most  usual  manner  of 
expressing  an  impilsive  cause.  For  instance,  <5<a  ravra,  <  because  of 
these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  Grod  upon  the  children  of  disobedience,' 
Eph.  V,  6.  Indeed,  whenever  the  expression,  because  of  sins,  is  cou- 
pled with  the  mention  of  sufferings,  it  never  admits  of  any  other  inter* 
pretation.  •  I  will  chastise  you  seven  times  because  of  your  sins,'  Lor. 
xxvi,  28.    *  Because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord  God  cast  them  out 

from  his  sight,'  Dent,  xviii,  12.   So  it  is  used  in  many  other  places  of  the 
9 
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■acred  writingB,  and  nowhere  in  a  different  sense.  The  expression,  for 
■ns^  is  also  evidently  of  the  same  force,  whenever  it  is  connected  with 
anfierings,  as  in  the  example  following :  <  Christ  died  for  our  sins,'  1  Cor. 
Xff  B.  « Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,'  1  Peter  iii,  18.  <  Christ 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,'  Gal.  i,  4.  *  Christ  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
ADS,'  Heb.  X,  12.  In  all  which  places  we  have  either  wrep  or  irepi  with 
the  genitive  case.  But  Socinus  maintains,  that  in  all  these  places  a  final 
vd  not  an  impulsive  cause  is  intended.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  the  Latin  pro  and  the  Greek  vjrep  never  denote  an  impul« 
live,  but  always  a  final  cause.  Many  examples  prove  the  latter  asser* 
tion  to  be  untrue.  For  both  vnep  and  nepi  are  used  to  signify  no  less  an 
impulsive  than  a  final  cause.  The  Gentiles  are  said  to  praise  God  vrrep 
tXatc  for  hia  mercy,  Rom.  xv,  9.  Paul  says  thanks  are  given  vTrep  iffiop 
Ua  usy  Sph.  i,  16.  And  virep  iravruv  for  all ;  Eph.  v,  20.  <  We  pray 
yooy'  vrep  ;tpMn-o«;,  for  Christ,  2  Cor.  v,  20.  *  Great  is  my  glorying  for 
you,  mp  vfiuvf  2  Cor.  vii,  4,  ix,  2,  and  xii,  5.  '  Distresses  (vrrep  xp^^*>) 
Cat  Christ,'  2  Cor.  xii,  10.  « I  thank  God  {vnep  vfunf)  for  you,'  1  Cor. 
i,  4.  '  God  shall  reprove  all  the  ungodly  {iztpi  navrw  epyuv  aaeSetac) 
far  all  their  works  of  ungodliness,'  Jude  15.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
Latizis  say,  to  give  or  render  thanks  (pro  beneficiis)  for  benefits,  as  often 
in  Cicero.  He  also  says,  '  to  take  vengeance  (pro  injuriis)  for  inju. 
ries ;' '  to  suffer  punishment  (pro  magnitudine  sceleris)  for  the  greatness 
of  a  crime ;'  to  fear  torments  (pro  malcficiis)  for  evil  deeds.  Plautus^ 
« to  chastise  (pro  commerita  noxia)  for  faults  which  deserve  it.'  And 
Terence,  *  to  take  vengeance  (pro  dictis  et  factis)  for  words  and  deeds.' 
Certainly,  in  all  these  places,  pro  does  not  signify  a  final,  but  an  impul- 
sive  cause.  So,  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  suffered  and  died/or  sins,  the 
aubfect  win  not  allow  us,  as  Socinus  wishes,  to  understand  a  final  cause. 
Hence,  also,  as  the  Hebrew  particle  7D  denotes  an  antecedent  or  impul- 
sive cause,  (see  Psalm  xxxviii,  9,  and  many  other  places,)  the  words  of 
Isaiah  liii,  cannot  be  better  translated,  or  more  agreeably  with  other 
scriptures,  than  He  was  wounded  on  account  of  our  transgressions  ;  he 
was  bruised  on  account  of  our  iniquities.  And  what  can  Romans  vi, 
10,  rrf  apapTia  arreOavevy  denote,  but  that  he  died  on  account  of  sin?" 

CreUtuf,  who  attempted  an  answer  to  Grotius,  at  length  acknowledges 
sin  to  have  been  an  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  neu- 
tralizes the  admission  by  sophistry,  on  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has 
well  observed,  that  we  understand  not  an  impulsive  cause  in  so  remote 
a  sense,  as  though  our  sins  were  an  occasion  of  Christ's  dying,  so  that 
his  death  was  one  argument  among  many  others,  to  believe  his  doctrine, 
the  belief  of  which  would  cause  men  to  leave  their  sins ;  but  we  con* 
tend  for  a  nearer  and  more  proper  sense,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  expiation  of  sins,  with  respect  to  God,  and 
not  to  nsy  and  that  our  sins,  as  an  impulsive  cause,  are  to  be  considered 
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MB  80  displeamng  to  God,  that  it  was  neceaeary,  for  the  niidicatioii  of 
honour  and  the  deterring  the  world  from  sLd,  that  no  leas  a  sacrifice  of 
atonement  should  be  offered  than  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  Hm 
fluffiBrings  of  Christ,  when  considered  with  respect  to  our  sins,  are  to  bo 
considered  as  a  pumtkmeni ;  when  with  respect  to  Grod,  as  bong  de« 
signed  to  expiaie  them  as  a  sacrifice  of  atonement. 

It  is  thus  that  Christ  is  said  to  bear  our  sins.  ''Who  his  ownmU 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,''  1  Peter  ii,  24,  where  tte 
apostle  evidently  quotes  firom  Isaiah  liii.  **  He  shall  bear  their  intqni> 
ties."  *^  He  bore  the  sin  of  many."  The  same  expression  is  used  by 
St.  Paul,  Heb.  ix,  28,  **So  Christ  was  ouce  ofiered  to  bear  the 
of  many."  Now  to  bear  sin  is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to 
the  punishment  of  sinj  Levit.  xxii,  9 ;  Ezekiel  xviii,  20,  and  tiie 
of  tbe  compound  verb  avaftpo^  by  both  apostles,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
St.  Peter  **  might  have  said  mmply  nveyict,  he  bore ;  but  willing  at  As 
same  time  to  signify  his  being  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  he  said  ov^vcTwc^hs 
bore  up,  meaning,  he  bore  by  going  up  to  the  cross."  {GroHuM,)  St 
Paul,  too,  uses  the  same  verb  with  reference  to  the  Levitical  sacrifiesi^ 
which  were  carried  to  an  devated  altar ;  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Socinus  and  his  followers  cannot  deny  that  to  bear  sin,  in  Scriptore  geae- 
rmlly,  signifies  to  bear  the  punishment  of  sin ;  but,  availing  tiiemwlfes 
of  the  very  force  of  the  compound  verb  ovo^epQ,  just  pointed  oat,  they 
interpret  the  passage  in  St.  Peter  to  signify  the  bearing  op,  that  isi  tke 
bearing  or  carrying  away  of  our  sins,  which,  according  to  them,  may  be 
effiscted  in  many  other  ways  than  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  To  thii^ 
Grotius  replies,  **  The  particle  ova  will  not  admit  of  such  a  senses  nor  is 
the  word  ever  so  used  by  any  Ghreek  writer.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
never  occurs  in  such  a  meaning."  It  is  also  decisive  as  to  the  mmm 
in  which  St.  Peter  uses  the  phrase  to  bear  sin,  that  he  quotes  fimn  Ihl 
liii,  11,  ''For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities,"  where  the  Hebrew  woid^ 
by  the  confession  of  all,  is  never  used  for  taking  away,  but  for  bearing 
a  burden,  and  is  employed  to  express  the  pui^shment  of  sin,  as  in  La« 
mentations  v,  7,  "  Our  fiithers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
6onie  their  iniquUiet." 

Similar  to  this  expression  of  bearing  sins,  and  equally  impracttcafak 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Socinians,  is  the  declaration  of  Isaiah  in  the  saaw 
ehapt^,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  braised  fiir 
oar  iniquities ;"  and  then  to  show  in  what  sense  he  was  wounded  and 
bruised /or  our  transgressions,  he  adds,  "  the  chastisement  of  our  pesos 
was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  Now,  chastise* 
ment  is  the  punishment  of  a  fault ;  but  the  suffering  person,  of  whan 
the  prophet  speaks,  is  declared  by  him  to  be  wholly  firee  from  trans- 
gression ;  to  be  perfectly  and  emphatically  innocent.  This  prophe^ 
it  applied  to  Christ  by  the  i^K)stle8,  whose  constant  doctrine  is  the  estiit 
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imniaealmteneai  of  their  Master  and  Lord,  If  chastieeineiity  therefore^ 
wme  laid  upon  Christ,  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  faults  of  his  own ; 
his  sufferings  were  the  chastisement  of  our  feults,  the  price  of  our  peace, 
and  his  ^  stripes,"  another  punitiTe  expression,  were  borne  by  him  for 
our  ^  healing."  The  only  course  which  Socinus  and  his  followers  hare 
taken,  to  endeavour  to  escape  the  force  of  this  passage,  is  to  render  the 
wQfd  not  chastisement,  but  affliction ;  in  answer  to  which,  Grotius  and 
subsequent  critics  have  abundantly  prored  that  it  is  used  not  to  signify 
affliction  of  any  kind ;  but  that  wluch  has  the  nature  of  pumthment. 
Tliese  pasmges,  therefore,  prove  a  suhtHtitium^  a  mfering  in  cur  ateai. 
Hie  chastisement  of  offences  was  laid  upon  him,  in  order  to  our  peace ; 
and  the  ofiences  were  ours,  since  they  could  not  be  his  <<  who  did  no 
an,  nettiier  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth." 

The  same  view  is  presented  to  us  under  another,  and  even  irtill  more 
forcible  phrase,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  '^  AH 
we  like  Aeep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  [literally,  hath  made  to  meet  on 
him]  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  he  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted." 
Biflhop  Lowth  translates  this  passage,  ^  and  the  Lord  hath  made  to  light 
upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all;  it  was  exacted,  and  he  was  made  an- 
sweraUe.'*  In  a  similar  manner,  several  former  critics,  (Vide  PoH 
9fnop.f)  **he  put  or  fixed  together  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  it 
was  exacted,  and  he  was  afflicted."  This  sense  is  fully  established  by 
GrotiQi  against  Socinus,  and  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  against  Crellius, 
and  thus  the  passage  is  obviously  incapable  of  explanation,  except  by 
allowing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  to  be  vicarious.  Oui 
imqoities,  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking,  their 
pumshment,  are  made  to  meet  upon  him ;  they  are  fixed  together  and 
laid  upon  him ;  the  penalty  is  exaded  from  him,  though  he  himself  had 
inenrred  no  penalty  personally,  and,  therefore,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  tiiat  vicarious  exaction  that  he  was  <*  afflicted,"  was  ^'made  answer. 
able,"  and,  voluntarily  submitting,  ^'he  opened  not  his  mouth." 

In  2  Cor.  v,  21,  the  apostle  uses  almost  the  same  language.  ^  For 
he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  [a  sin  offering]  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ; 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  The  So- 
cinian  Improved  Version  has  a  note  on  this  passage  so  obscure  that  the 
point  is  evidently  given  up  in  despair.  Socinus  before  had  attempted 
an  dusive  interpretation,  which  requires  scarcely  an  effort  to  refote. 
By  Christ's  being  made  '^sin,"  he  would  understand  being  esteemed  a 
sinner  by  men.  But,  as  Grotius  observes,  {De  SattrfacHone^)  neidier 
is  the  Greek  word,  translated  sin,  nor  the  Hebrew  word,  answering  to  it, 
ever  taken  in  such  a  sense.  Beside,  the  apostle  has  attributed  this  act 
to  God  ;  it  was  he  who  made  him  to  be  sin ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
tause  the  Jews  and  others  to  esteem  Christ  a  wicked  man.    On  the 
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contrary,  by  a  voice  from  heaveii,  aad  by  miractei^  he  did  aH  that  wu 
proper  to  prove  to  all  men  his  innocence.  Farther,  St.  Panl  placet 
^ain"  and  **  righteousness"  in  opposition  to  each  other — ^  we  are  made 
the  righteousness  of  God,"  that  is,  are  justified  and  freed  firom  Divine 
punishment;  but,  in  order  to  this,  Christ  was  ^made  sin,"  or  bore  onr 
punishment.  There  is  also  another  antithesis  in  the  apostle's  words— 
God  made  hira  who  knew  no  sin,  and  consequently  deserved  no  poniflli- 
ment,  to  be  sin ;  that  is,  it  pleased  him  that  he  should  be  punished ;  but 
Christ  >i'as  innocent,  not  only  according  to  human  laws,  but  accordiag 
to  the  law  of  God  ;  the  antithesis,  therefore,  requires  us  to  understand, 
that  he  bore  the  penalty  of  that  law,  and  that  he  bore  it  in  our  stead. 

How  explicitly  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  penal,  which  it  could  not  be  in  any  other  way  than  by  his 
taking  our  place,  and  suffering  in  our  stead,  is  manifest  also  firom 
Gal.  iii,  13,  <^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  [an  execration]  for  us,  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  eveiy 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."  The  passage  in  Moses,  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers,  is  Deut.  xxi,  22,  23 :  **  If  a  man  have  committed  a  an 
worthy  of  death,  and  be  put  to  death,  and  they  hang  him  on  a  tree ; 
his  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shah  in  any 
wise  burv  him  that  dav,/br  Jte  ihat  it  handed  is  acemrted  of  God.  tbai 
thy  land  be  not  defiled."  This  infamy  was  only  inflicted  upon  great 
ofienders.  and  ii-as  designed  to  show  the  light  in  which  tiie  persso, 
thus  exposed,  was  viewed  by  God, — he  ^"as  a  curse  or  execmtioii.  On 
this  the  remarks  of  Grotius  are  most  forcible  and  conclusive : — **8oci« 
nus  say»,  that  to  be  an  execration  means  to  be  under  the.  puniahment 
of  execration,  which  is  tnie.  For  tara^x:  every  where  denotes  pumsh* 
inont  priH^otxliiig  from  the  sanction  of  law,  2  Peter  ii.  14 ;  Muk  xxv, 
41.  SiHrinus  al9i>  admits,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  this  curse;  his 
on>!«,  thort'fore.  had  the  nature  ot'  punishment,  which  is  what  we  main- 
tain. Perliaps  Socinus  allows  that  the  cro^  of  Christ  was  a  punish- 
ment, iHvause  Pilate,  as  a  judge,  inflicted  it :  but  this  does  not  come 
up  to  tho  intention  of  the  apostle :  for.  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ 
watf  iuHd«>  obnoxious  to  punishment,  he  cites  Moses,  who  eipreeriy 
asmerts,  ih^t  whinner  hangs  on  a  tree,  aoconling  to  the  Divine  law, 
IS  *aoounKHl  of  iuHt*— ooniwquently,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  who 
cite*  this  place  v%t*  Mi>ses.  ami  ivfers  it  to  Christ,  we  must  supply  the 
saino  ciri'iiuisianee,  *  accunteii  of  injd,*  as  if  he  had  said  Christ  was 
iiiaiU>  accursiNl  of  1«\hU  or  \^kbno\iiHis  to  the  nicest  and  most  ignomi- 
nuHis  piiiusluueut  *  tor  iis,  that  the  NesKting  of  Abraham  might  come 
U|vn  (he  i«entiKv£,*  \c.  For  when  the  apostles  speak  of  the  suffer* 
iiig«  of  i'hrist  lu  n'fereuce  to  \Hir  go^xL  the\  do  not  regard  the  aeU  of 
iu  theui,  Uit  the  act  oi*l«oi^.**  ^/V  Stfw'iwtii>ft(r.  ^ 

4.  We  an»  carried  stUl  tarther  into  the  real  nature  and  design  of  the 
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deadi  of  Christ,  by  thow  paanges  of  Holy  Scripture  which  connect 
with  it  pfopdutfjon,  aUmtmoA,  reoonctlMifMm,  and  the  making  jpeoce 
between  God  and  man ;  and  the  more  attentivdy  these  are  considered, 
the  more  unfounded  will  the  Socinian  notion  appear,  which  represents 
the  deatii  of  Christ  as,  indirectly  only,  a  benefit  to  us,  and  as  saving 
us  firom  our  sins  and  their  punishment  only  as  it  is  a  motive  to  rqpent- 
anee  and  virtue. 

To  propitiate  is  to  appease,  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wratii  of  an 
effended  person.     In  the  case  before  us  the  wrath  turned  away  is  the 
wrath  of  God  ;  the  person  making  the  propitiation  is  Christ ;  the  pro- 
pitialing  offering  or  sacrifice  is  his  bk)od.    AU  this  is  expressed,  in  most 
eiplicit  terms,  in  the  following  passages :  1  John  ii,  3,  <«  And  he  is  the 
prqpdiafMNi  for  our  sins."     1  John  iv,  10,  ^  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  €k>D ;  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  thepropdialjofi 
for  our  sins."  Rom.  iii,  25,  ^  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pitipi. 
tkU&m  throu^  faith  in  At*  hUiod,.^^    The  word  used  in  the  two  former 
passages  is  Ojus^ut^ ;  in  the  last  ilatmiptw.    Both  are  firom  the  verb 
<2U0Xi>,  so  often  used  by  Greek  writers  to  express  the  action  of  a  person, 
who,  in  some  appointed  way,  turned  away  the  wrath  of  a  deity ;  and, 
therefove,  cannot  bear  the  sense  which  Socinus  would  put  upon  it, — the 
destruction  of  rin.    This  is  not  supported  by  a  single  example :  with  all 
Qwttk  anthorities,  whether  poets,  historians,  or  others,  the  word  means 
to  propdiaiB,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  construed  with  an  accusative  case, 
designating  the  person  whose  displeasure  is  averted.  {GroHua  De  Satis- 
fmdkme,)    As  this  could  not  be  denied,  Crellius  comes  to  the  aid  of 
Socinus^  and  contends  that  the  sense  of  this  word  was  not  to  be  taken 
fincnn  its  common  use  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  but  from  the  Hellenistic  use 
of  it,  namdy,  its  use  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  LXX, 
and  the  Apocr3rpha.  But  this  will  not  serve  him ;  for,  both  by  the  LXX 
and  in  the  Apocrypha  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Greek 
classic  writers.     Ezekiel  xliv,  27,  <<He  shall  offer  his  sin  pffering^ 
{tXaa^avj)  saitii  the  Lord  God  ;"  Ezekiel  xlv,  10,  ^  And  the  priest  shall 
take  of  blood  of  the  sin  offering,  eftAiur/fif."     Num.  v,  8,  ^  The  ram  of 
the  olofieflisnf,"  upio^  m  iXaofut ;  to  which  may  be  added,  out  of  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Maccabees  iii,  88,  '^  Now  as  the  high  priest  was  making 
an  aUmemanij**  iXaaftav,    The  propitiatory  sense  of  the  word  OMOfutc 
being  thus  fixed,  the  modem  Socinians  have  conceded,  in  their  note  on 
John  ii,  2,  in  their  Improved  Version,  that  it  means  **  the  pacifying  of 
an  offended  party ;"  but  they  subjoin  that  Christ  is  a  propitiation,  be- 
cause **  by  his  Gospel  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance,  and  thus  averts 
the  Divine  displeasure.'     The  concession  is  important ;  and  the  com- 
ment cannot  weaken  it,  because  of  its  absurdity ;  for,  in  that  interpre- 
tation  of  propitiation,  Moses,  or  any  of  the  apostles,  or  any  minister  of 

the  Gospel  now  who  succeeds  in  bringing  sinners  to  repentance*  is  as 
VoL.IL  8 
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truly  a  propitiatioD  for  sin  as  Christ  himself.  On  Rom.  iii,  25,  how- 
ever, the  authors  of  the  Improved  Versioa  continue  to  follow  their  ma^ 
ter  Socinus,  and  translate  the  passage,  ^  whom  God  hath  set  forth  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood."  *'  whom  God  hath  set  forth  sf 
a  mercy  seat,  in  his  own  blood ;"  and  lay  groat  stress  upon  this  render- 
ing, as  removing  '*  that  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by 
vicarious  sufferings,"  which  the  common  translation  afibrds.  The  woid 
iXaO'rfjfiov  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  express  the  mercy  seat  or  covering  of  the  ark.  But  so 
little  is  to  be  gained  by  taking  it  in  this  sense  in  this  passage,  that  thb 
rendering  is  adopted  by  several  orthodox  commentators  as  expressing 
by  a  figure,  or  rather  by  supplying  a  type  to  the  antit3rpe,  in  a  veiy 
<^mphatic  manner,  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  atonement  Hie  merey 
seat  was  so  called,  because,  under  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  plaoe 
where  the  high  priest,  on  the  feast  of  expiation,  sprinkled  the  blood  of 
the  sin  offerings,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for  himself  and  the 
whole  congregation ;  and,  since  God  accepted  the  offering  which  was 
then  made,  it  is,  tor  this  reason,  accounted  the  medium  throu^  which 
God  showed  himself  propitious  to  the  people.  With  reference  to  this, 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  a  mercy  seat,  as  being  the  person  in  or 
through  whom  God  shows  himself  propitious  to  mankind.  And  aa^ 
under  the  law,  God  was  propitious  to  those  who  came  to  him  by  ap> 
pearing  before  his  merey  seat  with  the  blood  of  their  sin  offerings ;  so, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  is  propitious  to  those  who  come  unto 
him  by  Jesus  Christ,  through  faith  in  that  blood  which  is  elsewhere 
called  *'  the  blood  of  sprinkUng,^^  which  he  shed  for  the  remission  of 
inns.  Some  able  critics  have,  however,  argued,  from  the  force  of  the 
context,  that  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  actively,  and  not  merely  de- 
claratively;  not  as  <<a  propUiatory^^^  but  as  a  **  propiUaium,**  which, 
8ays  Grotius,  ^  is  shown  by  the  mention  which  is  aflerward  made  of 
blood,  to  which  the  power  of  propitiation  is  ascribed."  Others  supply 
5^u/xa,  or  isfciov,  and  render  it  expiatory  sacrifice.  (Vide  Eisner  Obi. 
ScMeusner  sub  voce,)  But,  whichever  of  these  renderings  be  adopted, 
the  same  doctrine  is  held  forth  to  us.  The  covering  of  the  ark  was 
rendered  a  propitiatory  only  by  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  befint 
and  upon  it ;  and  when  the  apostle  says,  that  God  hath  set  forth  JesM 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiatory,  he  immediately  adds,  having  the  ccremoniee 
of  the  temple  in  his  view,  "through  faith  in  his  blood.''  The  text,  there- 
fore, contains  no  exhibition  of  any  means  of  obtaining  mercy  but  through 
the  blood  of  sacrifice,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  "  without  sheddmg  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  ;"  and  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  Ephesians  i,  7,  "  We  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  remission  of  sins."  It  is  only  by  his  blood  that  Chriel 
himself  reconciles  us  to  God. 
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(JnaUe,  theo,  aa  they  who  deny  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  are  to  evade  the  testiinony  of  the  above  passages  which  speak 
of  our  Lord  as  a  propitiation,  what  is  their  next  resource?  They  deny 
the  existence  of  wrath  in  God,  in  the  hope  of  proving  tliat  propitiation, 
in.a  proper  sense,  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  whatever  may  be 
the  force  of  the  mere  terms  which  the  sacred  writers  employ.  In  order 
to  give  plausibility  to  their  statement,  they  pervert  and  caricature  the 
opinion  of  the  orthodox,  and  argue  as  though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation  and  oblation  for  sin,  that  God  is  naturally  an 
implacable  and  vengeful  being,  only  made  placable  and  disposed  to  show 
mercy  fay  satisfaction  being  made  to  his  displeasure  through  our  Lord's 
aifierings  and  death.  This  is  as  contrary  to  Scripture  as  it  is  to  the 
opinioDS  of  all  sober  persons  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atone- 
mer.t.  God  is  love ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  support  this 
tmthf  to  assume  that  he  is  nothing  else.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
other  attributes,  which  harmonize  with  this  and  with  each  other,  though 
aanredly  that  harmony  cannot  be  exhibited  by  any  who  deny  the  pro- 
pitiatkm  for  sin  made  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Their  system,  therefore, 
obliges  them  to  deny  the  existence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  Crod,  or 
to  explain  them  away. 

It  ia  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  no  implacabitity  in  God, 
but  a  most  tender  and  placable  affection  toward  the  sinning  human  race 
itself,  that  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  the  propitiation  was  made,  was  the 
free  gift  of  the  Father  to  us.  This  is  the  most  eminent  proof  of  his  love, 
thai  for  our  sakes,  and  that  mercy  might  be  extended  to  us,  "  he  spared 
not  his  own  Son ;  but  delivered  him  up  freely  for  us  all."  Thus  he  is 
the/oimiain  and  first  moving  cause  of  that  scheme  of  recovery  and  sal. 
TatiQa,  which  the  incarnation  and  death  of  our  Lord  brou^t  into  full 
and  efficient  operation.  The  question,  indeed,  is  not  whether  God  is 
love,  or  whether  he  is  of  a  placable  nature ;  in  that  we  are  agreed ; 
but  it  is,  whether  God  is  holy  and  just ;  whether  we,  his  creatures,  are 
under  law  or  not ;  whether  this  law  has  any  penalty,  and  whether  God, 
in  his  rectoral  character,  is  bound  to  execute  and  uphold  that  law. 
These  are  points  which  have  already  been  established,  and  as  the  justice 
of  God  is  punitive,  (for  if  it  is  not  punitive,  his  laws  are  a  dead  letter,) 
then  is  there  wrath  in  God ;  then  is  God  angry  with  the  wicked ;  then 
is  man,  as  a  sinner,  obnoxious  to  this  anger ;  and  so  a  propitiation 
bsoomes  necessary  to  turn  it  away  from  him.  Nor  are  these  terms 
unscriptural ;  they  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  emphatically  as 
in  the  Old,  though  in  a  special  sense,  a  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God 
to  man.  John  the  Baptist  declares  that,  if  any  man  believeth  not  on 
the  Sod  of  God,  "  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him."  St.  Paul  de- 
Clares,  that  "the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men."    The  day  of  jodgmeot  is* 
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with  reference  to  the  ungodly,  said  to  be  <<tfae  day  of  «f«A;**  <3od  ii 
called  ^  a  cantummg  fire ;"  and  as  sach,  is  the  object  of  **  refreranee 
and  godly  fear."  Nor  is  this  his  displeasure  light,  and  the  consequeiicei 
of  it  a  trifling  and  temporary  inconvenience.  When  we  only  legaid 
the  consequences  which  have  followed  sin  in  society,  firomtiieeulieit 
ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  add  to  these  the  many  direct 
and  fearful  inflictions  of  punishment  which  have  proceeded  firom  the 
**  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,"  to  use  the  language  of  Scriptore,  ^  on 
flesh  may  well  tremble  because  of  his  judgments."  But  when  we  look 
at  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  as  it  is  represented  in  ScriptuNb 
though  expressed  generally,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  with  the  myit«y 
of  a  world,  and  a  condition  of  being,  unknown  to  us  in  the  present  atiic^ 
all  evils  which  history  has  crowded  into  the  lot  of  man  appear  ineig* 
nificant  in  comparison  of  banishment  from  Grod— eeparation  from  the 
good — public  condemnation — torment  of  spirit — ^  weeping,  wailiq^ 
and  gnashing  of  teeth" — ^  everlasting  destruction"—^  eveilastiiig  lire." 
Let  men  talk  ever  so  much,  and  eloquently,  of  the  pure  benevoknea 
of  Crod,  they  cannot  abolish  fte  &ots  recorded  in  the  history  of  hmMUi 
suffering  in  this  world  as  the  effect  of  transgresnon ;  nor  can  ttwy  dis- 
charge these  fearful  communications  from  the  pages  of  the  book  of 
God.  They  cannot  be  criticised  away ;  and  if  it  is  *<  Jesus  who  saves 
us  from  this  wrath  to  come,"  that  is,  from  those  effects  of  the  wvalh  of 
God  which  are  to  come,  then,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  bean  OaUe 
to  them.  That  principle  in  Grod,  firom  which  such  efiectn  foOowy  the 
Scriptures  call  wrath ;  and  they  who  deny  the  existence  of  wrath  in 
God,  deny,  therefore,  the  Scriptures. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  those  who  thus  bow  to  in- 
spired authority,  must  interpret  wrath  to  be  a  patnon  in  €rod ;  or 
that,  though  we  conclude  the  awful  attribute  of  his  justice  to  require 
satis&ction,  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  guilty,  we  aflbrd  reason 
to  any  to  charge  us  with  attributing  vengeful  affections  to  the  Divine 
Being.  <<  Our  adversaries,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  **  first  make  opi- 
nions for  us,  and  then  show  that  they  are  unreasonable.  Tliey  flnt 
suppose  that  anger  in  God  is  to  be  considered  as  a  passion,  and  that 
passion  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  then  tell  us,  that  if  we  do  not  prove 
that  this  desire  of  revenge  can  be  satisfied  by  the  sufferings  of  CSirist, 
then  we  can  never  prove  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  be  true ;  whereai 
we  do  not  mean,  by  Grod's  anger,  any  such  passion,  but  the  just  declara- 
tion of  Grod's  will  to  punish,  upon  our  provocation  of  him  by  our  sina ;  we 
do  not  make  the  design  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  that  Grod  may  please 
himself  in  the  revenging  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  most  innocent 
person,  because  we  make  the  design  of  punishment  not  to  be  the  aitis- 
faction  of  anger  as  a  desire  of  revenge,  but  to  be  the  vindication  of  the 

honour  and  rights  of  the  offended  person  by  such  a  way  as  ha  hiiiMolf 
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iludl  judge  m^BSkctatj  to  the  ends  of  his  govemment"  {Dimsourte 
cm  Ae  S^^fenmgM  of  ChritL) 

Tliu  is  a  sufficieiit  answer ;  and  we  now  proceed  with  tiiose  passages 
of  Seriptorey  the  phraseology  of  which  still  fiurther  establishes  the  doc- 
trine 6£  Christ's  atonement*  To  tiiose,  in  which  Christ  is  called  a 
propitiation,  we  add  those  which  speak  of  reeoncUiaium  and  the  es- 
InMishment  of  jnwcs  between  God  and  man  as  tiie  design  and  direct 
cAet  of  his  death.  So  Col.  i»  19, 22,  <'For  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  ail  fulnesB  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  through  the 
Wood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himBolf ;  l^  him 
I  saj,  whetiier  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven  ;  and  you 
that  were  some  time  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked 
wori(%  ]ret  now  hatii  he  rceonaiedj  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
rfssA.'*  Romans  v,  10, 11,  '^  For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
rccomcBed  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconeHedj 
we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the 
."  2  Cor.  V,  16, 19,  **  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath 
!u8  to  himsdf  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry 
of  reooDciliation."  The  verbs  translated  to  reconcile  are  Mara^Xaaatt 
and  iMworaXJUmu,  which  signify  a  change  from  one  state  to  another ; 
bttty  in  these  passages,  the  connection  determines  tiie  nature  of  the  change 
to  be  a  change  from  enmity  to  friendship.  In  Rom.  v,  11,  the  noun 
stfroAXoTf  is  rendered,  in  our  translation,  atonement ;  but  it  is  contended, 
that  it  cnfjbi  to  have  been  rendered  reconcHiaiiany  unless  we  admit  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  of  the  English  word  atonement,  which  is  being  at  one^  to 
be  affixed  to  it.  It  was  not  in  this  sense  certainly  that  the  word  atonem^it 
was  used  by  the  translators,  and  it  is  now  fixed  in  its  meaning,  and,  in 
common  language,  signifies  propiiiatum  in  the  proper  and  sacrificial 
ssose.  It  ii  not,  however,  at  all  necessary  to  stand  upon  the  rendering 
«f  KmraXXayn  in  this  passage  by  the  term  atonement.  We  lose  nothing, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  the  Socinians  gain  nothing  by  rendering  it  recon« 
ciliation,  which,  indeed,  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  The 
word  atonement  would  have  been  a  proper  substitute  for  **  propkiaiUM^* 
in  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  occurs,  as  being 
more  obvious  in  its  meaning  to  the  common  reader ;  and  because  the 
original  word  answers  to  the  Hebrew  *ifir,  which  is  used  for  the  legal 
ttonements ;  ^  but  as  the  reeoncUiaium  which  we  have  received  through 
Christ  was  the  effect  of  atonement  made  for  us  by  his  death,  words 
liiich  denote  the  former  simply,  as  /caroAAoxv,  and  words  from  the 
mne  root,  may,  when  applied  to  the  sacrifice  t>f  Christ,  be  not  unfitly 
expressed  by  the  latter,  as  containing  in  them  its  full  import."  {Maga^e 
Ditcoureee.)    We  may  observe,  also,  that  if^  as  it  is  contended,  we  must 

render  Romans  v,  II9  <«  by  whom  we  have  received  the  rsconoiliattofi,*' 
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the  preceding  verse  must  not  be  overlooked,  whidi  declares  ^'whea  we 
were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his  Sam/* 
which  death  we  have  just  seen  is  in  other  passages  called  a  **propitia' 
tiofC*  or  <<  aUmement ;"  and  so  the  apostle  conveys  no  ether  idea  by  the 
term  reconciliation,  than  reconciliation  through  an  atonement. 

The  expressions  <<  reconciliation"  and  <'  making  peace,"  necoosarily 
suppose  a  previous  state  of  hostility  between  Grod  and  man,  which  is 
reciprocal.  This  is  sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term  as  it  respects  God, 
rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in  our  language  to  sig- 
nify a  malignant  and  revengeful  feeling.  Of  this,  the  oppugoers  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  have  availed  themselves  to  aigue,  thai  at 
there  can  be  no  such  affection  in  the  Divine  nature,  therefore,  reoon- 
cihation  in  Scripture  does  not  mean  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man, 
but  of  man  to  God,  whose  enmity  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ 
they  tell  us  are  very  effectual  to  subdue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and 
humbling  truth,  and  one  which  the  Socinians  in  their  discussioDB  on  tfie 
natulal  innocence  of  man  are  not  willing  to  admit,  that  by  the  infedian 
of  sin  ^  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,"  that  human  nature  \b  malig- 
nantly hostile  to  God,  and  to  the  control  of  his  law ;  but  this  is  fiur  fnxn 
expressing  the  whole  of  that  relation  of  man,  in  which,  in  Scripture  ha 
is  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  God,  and  so  to  need  a  reconciliation,*— the 
making  of  peace  between  God  and  him.  That  relation  is  a  legal  one, 
as  that  of  a  sovereign  in  his  judicial  capacity  and  a  criminal  who  hat 
violated  his  laws,  and  risen  up  against  his  authority,  and  who  is,  there^ 
lore,  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  word  eyP^^  is  used  in  this  passife 
sense,  both  in  the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New  Testament.  So,  in 
Romans  xi,  28,  the  Jews  rejected  and  punished  for  refusing  the  Gospel 
are  said  by  the  apostle,  ^  as  concerning  the  Gospel"  to  be  "  enemies 
for  your  sakes ;"  treated  and  accounted  such  ;  '*  but,  as  touching  die 
election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes."  In  the  same  epistle, 
chap.  V,  10,  the  term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  with 
reference  to  the  "  reconcihation"  by  Christ, — **  for  if  when  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconcQed  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,** — ^that  is, 
when  we  were  objects  of  the  Divine  judicial  displeasure,  accounted  as 
enemies,  and  liable  to  be  capitally  treated  as  such.  Enmity,  in  the 
sense  of  nialignity  and  the  sentiment  of  hatred,  is  added  to  this  relation 
in  the  case  of  man  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  relation  itself;  it  is  rather  a 
cause  of  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  actings  of  a  corrupt  nature  which  render 
man  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  and  the  penalty  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  place  him  in  the  condition  of  an  enemy.  It  is  this  judicial  variance 
and  opposition  between  God  and  man,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
*  reconciliation,"  and  in  the  phrase  "  making  peace,"  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  hostility  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature  mutual. 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion  just  refuted,  viz.  that  recou. 
•I 
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ciiiation  means  no  more  than  our  lining  aside  our  enmity  to  God,  may 
also  be  shown  from  several  express  passages.  The  first  is  the  passage 
we  have  above  cited,  Romans  v,  11,  <'For  if  when  we  were  enemies 
we  were  reconciled  to  God."  Here  the  act  of  reconciling  is  ascribed 
to  God  and  not  to  us;  but  if  this  reconciliation  consisted  in  the 
laying  aside  our  own  enmity,  the  act  would  be  ours  alone;  and, 
fiurther,  that  it  could  not  be  the  laying  aside  of  our  enmity,  is  clear  from 
the  text,  which  speaks  of  reconciliation  while  we  were  yet  enemies. 
*'  The  reconciliation  spoken  of  here,  is  not,  as  Socinus  and  his  followers 
have  said,  our  convertion.  .  For  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit 
obtained  for  us  previous  to  our  conversion,  appears  evident  from  the 
opposite  members  of  the  two  sentences.  That  of  the  former  runs  thus : 
*  much  nnore  being  justified,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him,' 
and  that  of  the  latter,  *  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 
by  his  life.'  Tlie  apostle  argues  from  the  greater  to  the  less.  If  Grod 
were  so  benign  to  us  before  our  conversion,  what  may  we  not  expect 
fipom  him  now  we  are  converted  ?  To  reconcile  here  cannot  mean  to 
eoQvert ;  for  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  something  greatly  remark* 
aUe  in  the  act  of  Christ ;  but  to  convert  sinners  is  nothing  remarkable, 
■Doe  none  but  nnners  can  be  ever  converted ;  whereas  it  was  a  rare 
and  singular  thing  for  Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  and  to  reconcile  sinners 
to  God  by  his  death,  when  there  have  been  but  very  few  good  men, 
who  have  died  for  their  friends.  In  the  next  place,  conversion  is  referred 
more  properiy  to  his  glorious  life,  than  to  his  shameful  death ;  but  this 
reconciliation  is  attributed  to  his  death,  as  contradistmguished  from  his 
glorious  life,  as  is  evident  from  the  antitliesis  contained  in  the  two 
▼eraes.  Beside,  it  is  from  the  latter  benefit  that  we  learn  the  nature 
of  the  former.  The  latter,  which  belongs  only  to  tlie  converted,  con- 
aists  of  the  peace  of  God,  and  salvation  from  wrath,  verse  9,  10.  This, 
the  apostle  afterward  calls,  receiving  the  reconciliation,  and  what  is  it 
to  receive  the  reconciliation,  but  to  receive  the  remission  of  bins  ?  Acts 
J,  43.  To  receive  conversion  is  a  mode  of  speaking  entirely  unknown. 
K,  then,  to  receive  the  reconciliation  is  to  receive  the  remission  of  sinsL 
and  in  efiect  to  be  deUvered  from  wrath  or  punishment,  to  be  recon- 
ciled must  have  a  corresponding  signification."  {Vide  Grotius  Dt 
S^airfacikmeJ) 

2  Cor.  V,  19,  '^God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  to  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  Here,  the  manner  of  this 
rocoDciliation  is  expressly  said  to  be  not  our  laying  aside  our  enmity, 
but  the  non-imputation  of  our  trespasses  to  us  by  God,  in  other  wordn, 
the  pardoning  our  offonces  and  restoring  us  to  favour.  The  promise^ 
on  God's  part,  to  do  this  is  expressive  of  his  previous  reconciliation  to 
the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distin- 
from  this  by  what  foUows,  and  hath  "  committed  to  us  the 
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QC"  nMaaeSMiaA.'*  by  Tiime  of  wkiA  all  men  were,  by  At 
44mtfti>»^  <«cwiMMii  mi  bewmgfat  lo  be  rpcoaBJed  to  Gop,  The  raeaoo^ 
;u«\  vrt'  okM  n  iiarJannn  of  God  to  the  waM,  by  nitoe  of  whkh  he 
jrvottw^  age  v  ■np^e  flBy  m  giooDded  by  the  apoidey  id  the  last  ram 
jt  QM  catfe9«»r«  Ml  upon  the  kymg  aade  of  comity  fay  meiit  but  npott 
4W  MC«tac«  <it  ChiMt : — ^FoB  he  hath  made  him  li>  be  ain  (a  am  ofltew 
u^  ^  !i>r  tM.  wW  knev  do  ain,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteonnoM 
w  ^oMT  n  hMa.** 

£)MM«aM»  ii^  1^  •«  And  that  he  might  recoocile  bodnBlo  God  in  one 
xmK  )^>  (he  cfloai^  haTing  riain  the  enmity  thereby."    Here  the  act  af 
««cuiwiliBi^  w  attriboted  to  ChrkL    Man  is  not  apokcnof  aare^iaifiKag 
'liwamy  l»  God,  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  Jews  and  Gentilea  fogti 
J^.  and  both  to  God,  «« fay  his  croas."    Thus,  says  the  apostle,  «lie  k 
gur  peace  ;^  but  in  what  manner  is  the  peace  eflected?    Not,  in  the 
lun  instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  but  by  remoifing 
the  enmity  of  ^  the  law."     «  Having  aboliriied  in,  or  by  hk  fled^  te 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments."    The  ceremonial  law  only  k 
here,  probably,  meant;   for  by  its  abolition  through  its  fidfikoent  ia 
Christ  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  taken  away ;  but  stiD 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  ID 
^  reconcile  both  unto  God."    This  he  did  by  the  same  act ;  abdnfaing 
the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of  all  its  sacrifices;  ant 
thus,  1^  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  la 
God,  **  slaying  the  enmity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered 
the  reconciliation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  wm  not 
enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial 
hostility  and  variance  which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and 
criminal.     Hie  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus,  on  this  passage^  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is  thus  answered  by 
Grotius.     *'  In  this  passage,  the  dative  0^^,  to  God,  can  only  be  go- 
verned by  the  verb  oMroxaraXXag/},  that  he  might  reconcile;    §ait  Ae 
interpretation  of  Socinus,  whiph  makes  <  to  God'  stand  by  itself  or. 
that  to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  themselves^  that 
they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  without  example.     Nor  is  tiie 
argument  valid  which  is  drawr.  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  St.  Fanl 
properly  treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  for  nei* 
ther  does  it  follow^  firom  this  argument,  that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to 
mention  the  peace  made  for  each  with  God.     For  the  two  opposites 
which  aro  joined,  aro  so  joined  aoong  themselves,  that  they  should  be 
|iriiiiurily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not  united  amoi^ 
themselvca,  except  by  and  for  that  bond.     Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore, 
are  made  friends  among  themselves  fay  friendship  with  God."  (Vide 
iiroUui  De  Satirfactione.) 

Here  also  a  critical  remark  will  be  apprq)riate.    The  above  passages 
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win  ihow  how  fiJsely  it  has  heen  averted  that  God  is  nowhere,  in 
8eriptiire^  said  to  he  reconciled  to  us,  and  that  tiiey  only  declare  that 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  ;  hat  the  &ct  is,  that  the  very  phrase  ofmr 
kmmg  rBeondUd  to  Godf  imports  the  taming  away  his  wrath  firom  as 
Whitby  observes,  on  the  words  MroXkarrew  and  MraXkayri^  ^  that  they 
natnvaUy  importthe  rec<mciliation  6[  one  that  is  angry  or  displeased 
with  us,  both  in  profiuae  and  Jewish  writers."  {See  aUo  HammKmif 
EammmMlhi'f  amd  SeUeutmor.)  When  the  Philistines  suspected  that 
David  would  appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
tfaeysaid,^Wherewithdiouldhefecofict2ehimBdf  to  his  master?  Should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?" — ^not,  surely,  how  shall  he  re- 
move his  own  anger  against  his  master ;  but  how  shall  he  remove  his 
BBSlsr^  anger  against  him ;  how  shall  he  restore  himself  to  his  mas- 
tec's  firvourt  ''If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
cal  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  agahut  ihee^"  not  that  thou  hast  au^t 
against  tfiy  hrotiierf  **  first  be  rtconeUed  to  thy  brother ;"  that  is,  i^- 
pease  and  conciliate  him :  so  that  the  words,  in  fact,  import  <<  jes  that 
fly  kreiher  be  reconciled  to  theCf**  since  that  which  goes  before  is  not 
tiuit  he  hath  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  (7) 

TlinB,  then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  toward  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
wUch  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  to  be  generally  **  the  sin 
offnring^  of  hiin  **  who  knew  no  sin,''  and  instrumentally,  as  to  each 
individaal  personally,  *^  faith  in  his  blood." 

A  gneral  objection  of  the  Socinians  to  this  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
may  be  easily  answered.  When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
atonement,  in  order  to  man's  forgiveness,  we  are  told  that  we  represent 
the  Deity  as  implacable ;  when  we  rebut  that  by  showing  that  it  was 
his  very  placalality,  his  boundless  and  ineffable  love  to  men,  which  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  rejoin  with 
their  leaders,  Socinus  and  Crellius,  that  then  ''Grod  was  reconciled  be- 
fore he  sent  his  Son,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  die  to  reconcile 
God  to  U8."  The  answer  plainly  is,  that  in  this  objection,  they  either 
mean  that  God  had,  from  the  placability  and  compassion  of  his  nature, 
delennined  to  be  reconciled  to  offenders  upon  the  sending  his  Son,  or 
that  he  was  actually  reconciled  when  our  Lord  was  sent.  The  first  is 
what  we  cont^id  for,  and  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  submission 
of  oar  Lord  to  death,  since  that  was  in  pursuance  of  the  merciful  ap- 
pointment  and  decree  of  the  Father ;  and  the  necessary  medium  by 
which  this  placability  of  God  could  honourably  and  consistently  show 

(7)  Tbe  writen  of  the  New  Testament,  eay  ataie,  deriye  this  mode  of  ezpn». 
MB  firom  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  i^TT  transferred  to  the  Qreek  word ;  bat 
Mairet,  Grotins,  and  Schleiisner,  giTS  mstanoes  of  the  use  of  the  term,  hi  the 
■BW  dfBifiottlioiB,  hi  writen  pnrcly  Qimk, 
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itaelf  in  actual  recoociliation,  or  the  pardon  of  sin.  Tbat  Crod  was  jmI 
actually  reconciled  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  did  not  forgive  our  ofienoOk 
independent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  clear,  for  then  sin  would  hafe 
been  forgiven  before  it  was  committed,  and  remission  of  sins  could  not 
have  been  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ,  nor  could  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation  have  been  committed  to  the  apostles.  The  reconciliBtioii 
of  (jod  to  man  is,  throughout,  a  conditional  one,  and,  as  in  all  coodi- 
jonal  processes  of  this  kind,  it  has  three  stages.  The  first  is  when  the 
r>arty  ofiended  is  disposed  to  admit  of  terms  of  agreement,  which,  m 
God,  is  matter  of  pure  grace  and  fovour ;  the  second  is  when  he  de- 
clares his  acceptance  of  the  mediation  of  a  third  person,  and  that  he  ii 
so  satisfied  with  what  he  hath  done  in  order  to  it,  that  he  appoints  k  to 
be  announced  to  the  ofiender,  that  if  the  breach  continues,  the  fiuik  lies 
wholly  upon  himself;  the  third  is  when  the  ofiender  accepts  of  the 
terms  of  agreement  which  are  ofiered  to  him,  submits,  and  is  received 
into  favour.  "  Thus,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  ^  upon  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  God  declares  that  he  is  so  satisfied  with  what  Chriit 
hath  done  and  suffered  in  order  to  the  reconciliation  between  himself 
and  us,  that  he  now  publishes  remission  of  sins  to  the  world,  upon  those 
terms  which  the  Mediator  hath  declared  by  his  own  doctrine  and  the 
apostles  he  sent  to  preach  it.  But  because  remission  of  sins  doth  not 
immediately  follow  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  without  any  suppositioQ  of 
any  act  on  our  part,  therefore  the  state  of  favour  doth  commence  fiom 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  which  are  required  of  us."  (Digeoum 
an  tlie  Sufferings  of  Christ.  See  also  Grotius  De  Satirfaciione,  cap.  viL) 
Whoever  considers  these  obvious  distinctions  will  have  an  ample  answer 
to  the  Socinian  objection. 

5.  To  the  texts  which  speak  of  reconciUation  with  Grod  as  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  us,  we  add  those  which  speak 
of  *^  redemption ;"  either  by  employing  that  word  itself,  or  others  of  the 
s€Lnie  import.  Rom.  iii,  24,  <<  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
tlie  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  GaL  iii,  13,  "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.** 
Ephcsians  i,  7,  « In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  1  P^ter  i, 
18,  19,  *<  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
ruptible  tilings,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  tradition  from  your  futlicrs ;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemiiih,  and  without  spot."  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20, 
"  And  yc  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 

By  redemption,  tlioso  who  deny  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  wish 
to  understand  deliverance  merely,  regarding  only  the  efffect,  and  studi- 
ously putting  out  of  sight  the  cause  from  which  it  flows.  But  the  ver>- 
terms  used  in  the  above  cited  passages,  <<  to  redeem,^^  and  "  to  be  bouglU 
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with  a  pric6y"  will  each  be  found  to  refute  this  notion  of  a  gratuitous 
deliverance,  whether  from  sin  or  punishment,  or  both.  Our  Englidi 
word  to  redeem,  literally  means  to  buy  back ;  and  Xvrpvuf  to  redeemf 
and  awoXifTpoaiCy  redempttoHj  are,  both  in  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  used  for  the  act  of  setting  free  a  captive,  by  paying  hn-pov, 
a  ransom  or  redemption  price.  But,  as  Grotius  {De  SaUtfacdone^  cap. 
viii)  has  fUly  shown,  by  reference  to  the  use  of  the  words  both  in 
•acred  and  profone  writers,  redemption  signifies  not  merely  the  libera- 
tion of  captives,  but  deliverance  from  exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil 
from  which  we  may  be  freed ;  and  "hnpov  signifies  every  thing  which 
satisfies  another,  so  as  to  efiect  this  deliverance.  The  nature  of  this 
redemption,  or  fureluued  deliverance,  (for  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation, 
as  win  presently  appear,)  is,  thcdrefore,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  The  subjects  in  the  case 
before  as  are  sinful  men.  They  are  under  guiU^ — under  ^  the  curse  of 
the  law,**  the  servants  of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
devil,  and  ^  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  wiU" — Pliable  to  the  death  of  the 
body  and  to  eternal  punishment.  To  the  whole  of  this  case,  the  redemp- 
tiom,  the  fvrehaaed  deliverance  of  man,  as  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel, 
applies  itsdf.  Hence,  in  the  above  cited  and  other  passages,  it  is  said 
*  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,'^  in 
opposition  to  guilt ;  redemption  from  *<  the  curse  of  the  law ;''  deliver- 
ance from  sin,  that  **  we  should  be  set  free  from  sin  ;'^  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  Satan ;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection ;  and  from  future 
**  wrath,"  by  the  gifl  of  eternal  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
glorious  doctrine  of  our  redemption  from  these  tremendous  evils  there 
is,  however,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  constant  reference  to  the  Xvrpoy, 
the  redempdon  pricey  which  "kDrpcv  is  as  constantly  declared  to  be  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  he  endured  in  our  stead.  Matt,  xx,  28,  <<The 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  {7.vTpov)  for  many."  1  Tim. 
ii,  6,  ^  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  {avriTivrpw)  for  all."  Ephesians  i, 
7, "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  (n/v  ctKoXvTpumv)  through  his  &2ood." 
1  Peter  i,  18, 19,  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  {ekw-puBriTe)  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold — but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Clurist." 
TTiat  deliverance  of  man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penal  evils  of 
his  transgression  which  constitutes  our  redemption  by  Christ  is  not, 
therefore,  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  granted  without  a  consideration,  as 
an  act  of  mere  prerogative ;  the  ransom,  the  redemption  price,  was 
exacted  and  paid ;  one  thing  was  given  for  another, — the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  for  captive  and  condemned  men.  Of  the  same  import  are 
thorns  passages  which  represent  us  as  having  been  **  bought^''  or  "par. 
chased^'  by  Christ.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  those  *«  who  denied  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,"  {tov  ayopaeavra  avTwr,)  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  says  «ye  are  bought  (nyopaa^nn)  with  a  fries;"  which 
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price  is  exprenly  mid  by  St  John«  Rev.  ▼,  0»  to  be  Ike  Uood  of  CMit 
..»<«Tliou  wast  slaiiiy  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  (ffyfCKfas^hmi^ftt^ 
ehtuei  us)  by  thy  blood." 

The  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  fbroe  of  thm 
roost  express  statements  of  the  inspired  writera  remain  to  be  posntod  ost 
and  reflited. 

The  first  is  to  allege  that  the  term  redemption  is  aometunes  need  ftr 
simple  deliveranccy  where  no  price  or  consideration  is  supposed  to  te 
given ;  as  when  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  God's  redeemfaig  hit 
people  firom  trouble,  from  death,  from  dangerr  where  no  price  ii 
tioned ;  and  when  Moses  is  called.  Acts  vii,  85,  XurpcJiriK,  a 
because  he  delivered  his  people  firom  the  bondage  of  Egypt*  But  im 
occasional  use  of  the  term  in  an  improper  and  allusive  sense  oanut  te 
uiged  against  its  strict  and  proper  signification  universally ;  and  gnSU 
ing  the  occasional  use  of  it  in  an  improper  sense,  it  will  stitt 
be  proved  that,  in  the  passages  just  adduced  out  of  the  New 
it  is  used  in  this  manner.  Hie  propriety  of  words  is  not  to  be 
from,  but  for  weighty  reasons.  The  strict  meaning  of  die  rmh  is 
redeem,  is  to  deliver  firom  captivity,  by  paying  a  ranson ;  it  is  ecrtewM 
to  signify  deliverance  firom  evils  of  various  kinds  by  the  intervemion  of 
a  valuable  consideration ;  it  is,  in  some  cases,  used  fi>r  delivenuioe  fay 
any  means ;  the  context  of  the  passage,  in  which  the  word  ocoms,  and 
the  circumstances  of  die  case  must,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  in  oidsrts 
determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Fair  criticism  rsquim 
that  we  take  words  in  their  proper  sense,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  oui 
be  shown,  from  their  connection,  to  the  contrary ,-  and  not  that  we  an 
first  to  take  them  in  their  improper  sense  antil  tlie  proper  sense  is  Ibrced 
upon  us  by  argument.  This,  however,  is  not  a  case  of  argument,  bat 
of  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  used ;  for  if  deUverances,  in  toaUb 
passages  of  the  Old  Tentament,  firom  trouble  and  danger  are  spoken  of 
as  a  redemption,  without  reference  to  a  Xurpov,  or  ransom,  our  redemp* 
tion  by  Christ  is  not  so  spoken  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Xvrpov,  or 
redemption  price,  is  repeatedly,  expressly,  and  emphatically  mentioned, 
and  that  price  is  said  to  be  <<  the  blood  of  Christ"  When  Greek  wiiteiv 
speak  of  curoiva  and  "kj^pa^  with  reference  to  the  release  of  a  prisoner, 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  attempt  to  resolve  these  tensf 
into  a  figurative  meaning ;  because  their  mention  of  the  price,  and  the 
act  of  paying  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  paid,  all 
show  diat  they  use  the  terms  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense.  For  die 
same  reason  must  tliey  be  so  understood  in  the  New  Testament,  since 
the  price  itself,  which  constitutes  the  Xurpov,  and  the  person  who  paid  it, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  transaction  took  place,  are  all 
given  with  as  minute  an  historical  precision,  and  a  figurative  interpre* 

tation  would  involve  us  in  as  great  an  absurdity  in  the  one  case  as  the 
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qdMr.  W«  I4»ply  tiiii  to  the  oaaa  of  Mosm  being  called  a  redeemar, 
vithrefiMreoce  to  bia  dQliveiing  land  from  Egypt,  and  lemark,  that  the 
improper  use  of  that  term  may  be  allowed  ia  the  case  of  Moaee,  becauae 
he  IB  nowhere  said  to  have  redeemed  krael  by  his  deaAj  nor  by  his 
Uoad^  nor  to  huTe  purchased  the  Jews  with  a  pricef  nor  to  have  given 
hiflDself  as  a  ransom ;  nor  to  have  interposed  any  other  consideration, 
«B  account  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  )ead  his  people  out  of  captivity. 
He  ia  said  to  bo  a  deliverer,  a  redeeraef ,  and  that  is  all ;  but  the  idea 
9f  a  proper  rediemption  could  not^  in  the  nature  of  things,  apply  to  the 
case,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  interpr^  the  term  in  its  pifoper 
sense.  The  Jews  were  captives,  and  he  delivered  them ;  thia  waa  auffi* 
0jent  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term  redemption  in  its  mipvoper  sense, 
a  veiy  cutpmary  thing  in  language ;  but  their  captivity  was  not  their 
fwAf  ee  OViB  is ;  it  was  not  jMnaZ,  as  ours ;  they  were  detivered  from 
lajast  opi»«s8ion ;  end  God  required  of  Moses  no  redemption  piice^  at 
a  coDsidsratiQn  for  interposing  to  free  them  from  bondage.  In  our  ciiee, 
lbs  oapdvity  was  penal ;  there  was  a  right  lodged  with  the  justice  of 
God  to  detain  ua^  and  to  inffict  punishment  upon  iis ;  and  a  oonsidera. 
lign  wan  diere£nre  required,  in  respect  of  which  that  right  was  rehoed. 
b  one  instanrie  we  are,  thefefcre,  compelled  to  interpret  the  word  in  an 
ioqnroper  sense ;  in  the  other  strictly ;  at  least  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
finca  the  use  of  the  word  with  reference  to  Moses,  to  turn  it  out  of  its 
piepor  flgnification  when  used  of  Christ ;  and  especially  when  all  the 
cJiwimstances^  which  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  was  intended  to  con- 
vey,  aie  found  in  the  case  to  which  the  redempti<m  of  man  by  Christ  is 
ap^ied.  Above  all,  the  word  Xin-pov  is  added  by  Scripturo  to  the  deli. 
Tsiance  of  men,  effected  by  Christ ;  but  it  is  nowhero  added  to  the  do- 
livwance  effected  for  the  Israelites  by  Moses ;  and  by  this  it  ii,  in  feet, 
declared,  that  the  mode  by  which  the  redemption  of  each  was  eActed, 
was  not  the  same, — the  one  was  by  the  destructioo  of  the  enemies  of 
Um  Isvaelites ;  the  other  by  the  death  of  the  D^verer  himself.  (8) 
It  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  literal  import  of  the  important 

(8)  *«Nam  Motis  cum  Christo  iaititata.  ooUttio,  vetpoamone  viz  indifst,  o  m 
onnb  fimitit^'^  certot  habeat  tenninow,  qao«  extra  proteiidi  nequeat  Compa- 
nntcir  Oli,  qua  liberatores,  non  ob  liberandi  modum.  Neque  magii  ez  eo  aeqai. 
tor,  Chmtoio  satisfeeiendo  not  non  liberaaee,  quia  Moaea  id  non  feoerit,  qu&m 
Chriitiim  noa  liberaaae  per  hominom  mortem,  quia  id  fbcerit  Moaee.  Qaod  ri  ad 
aodom  qooqiie  hberandi  oomparatio  pertineret,  ea  ut  reotfoa  prooederet,  dioen. 
Am  eaaet,  Chriatom  nee  -liberaaae  raifacalia,  (at  Moaee,)  non  antem  ana  morte 
,Moqae  aangoine,  qaod  Moai  nee  adaoribitar,  nee  adaeribi  potest.  Sed  preciphua 
Mt,  qaod  Toz  >n7^o9t  ^'^  cajaa  vi  hie  agimua,  liberationi  per  Mosen  partao  naaqoam 
idditor.  Qaid  qaod  ne  eat  Socini  qaidem  aententia  modaa  liberandi  idem  eat  ? 
Kam  Mosea,  Joaae,  et  alii  liberarunt,  non  aliquid  faciendo  circa  liberandos,  (qaod 
Cbriito  Socinaa  tribait)  aed  amovendo  eoa  qai  Ubertoti  obetabant,  boatea  aaili 
<H."    (G^relfnt,  Dt  SaHrfaetumet  cap.  viii.) 
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ternw  on  which  we  have  dwelt,  by  urging,  tiiat  nich  an  interpreUitiQa 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  paying  a  price  to  Satan,  the  power  mA 
to  hold  men  captive  at  his  will. 

But  why  shmild  the  idea  of  redemption  be  confined  to  the  pmchamag 
of  a  captive  ?  The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  oljection  may  be 
invested  with  some  plausibility.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  this  is  Imt 
one  species  and  instance  of  redemption ;  for  the  word,  in  its  propor  aid 
general  sense,  means  deliverance  from  evil  of  any  kind,  a  ^vrpop  or  vi> 
luable  consideration  intervening ;  which  valuable  consideration  may 
not  always  be  literally  a  price,  that  is,  not  money,  but  something  dons^ 
or  something  suffered,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  commutation  of  puniih* 
roent,  the  lawgiver  is  satisfied,  though  no  benefit  occoib  to  him ;  be> 
cause  in  punishment  respect  is  not  had  to  the  benefit  of  the  lawgim, 
but  to  the  common  good  and  order  of  things.  So  when  Zaleucas^the 
Locrian  lawgiver,  had  to  pass  sentence  upon  his  son,  for  a  criMS 
which,  by  his  own  laws,  condemned  the  aggressor  to  the  Iosb  of  both 
his  eyes,  rather  than  relax  his  laws  by  sparing  his  son,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  submitted  to  be  dq>rived  of  OM 
himself.  Thus  the  eye  of  Zaleucus  was  the  Xvrpov  of  that  of  his  son ; 
and,  in  a  decimation  of  mutinous  sddiers,  those  who  are  punished  ars 
the  Xwpov  of  the  whole  body. 

But  even  if  the  redemption,  in  Scripture,  related  whdly  to  captivity, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  price  must  be  paid  to  him  who  detains  the 
captive.  Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  not  paralld  to  the  case  of  a  cap- 
tive taken  in  war,  and  in  whom,  by  the  laws  of  war,  the  captor  has 
obtained  a  right,  and  demands  an  equivalent  for  liberation  and  die 
renunciation  of  that  right.  Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  judicial.  Man 
listens  to  temptation,  violates  the  laws  of  God,  joins  in  a  rebdlion 
against  his  authority,  and  his  being  left  under  the  power  of  Satan  is  a 
part  of  his  punishment.  The  satisfaction  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  to 
the  law  under  which  this  captivity  is  made  a  part  of  the  penalty ;  not 
to  him  who  detains  the  captive,  and  who  is  but  a  permitted  instrumoit 
in  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  to  him  whose  law  has  been  violated. 
He  who  pays  the  price  of  redemption  has  to  do  with  the  judicial  autho- 
rity only,  and,  his  Xvrpov  being  accepted,  he  proceeds  to  rescue  the  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion,  and  becomes  the  actual  redeemer. 

The  XuTpov^  in  the  case  of  man,  is  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  our  redemp- 
tion is  not  a  commutation  of  a  pecuniary  price  for  a  person,  but  a  com- 
mutation of  the  sufferings  of  one  person  in  the  stead  of  another,  whioii 
sufferings  being  a  punishment,  in  order  to  satisfaction,  is  a  vahiable 
consideration,  and,  therefore,  a  price  for  the  redemption  of  man  out  of 
the  hands  of  Satan,  and  from  all  the  consequences  of  that  captivity. 
{fide  StaUngfieei's  Discourses  on  the  Sufferings,  ^c.) 

Under  this  head,  now  that  we  are  showing  that  the  deatii  of  Chiiat  w 
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in  Scripture  as  the  price  of  our  redemption,  it  may  also  be 
to  meet  another  objection,  that  this  doctrine  of  purchase  and 
comnratation  is  inconsistent  with  that  fireeness  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
the  forgivenefls  of  sins,  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  objection  has  been  urged  from  Socinus  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  is  thus  stated  by  the  latter :  {History  of  the  Corrupiioru :)  ^  The 
Seriptiires  uniformly  represent  God  as  our  universal  parent,  pardoning 
■nners/resfy,  that  is,  firom  his  natural  goodness  and  mercy,  whenever 
tiiey  repent  and  reform  their  lives.  All  the  declarations  of  Divine  mercy 
are  made^  without  reserve  and  limitation,  to  the  truly  penitent,  through 
all  the  hockM  of  Scripture^  without  the  most  distant  hint  of  any  regard 
being  had  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever."  The  prooft 
vfaich  he  gives  for  this  bold,  and,  indeed,  impudent  position,  are  chiefly 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  we  are  justified /ree/jf  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  he  contends  that  the  word  freely  **  impUes  that  forgiveness 
is  theyrse  gift  of  God,  and  proceeds  from  his  essential  goodness  and 
meicyfWiikoiU  regard  to  any  foreign  consideration  whaiever.**  It  is  sin- 
gnlar,  however,  that  the  position,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has  put  it  in  the  above 
((iiotaticMia,  refutes  itself;  for  even  he  restricts  the  exercise  of  this  mercy 
of  Grod,  <*  to  the  truly  penitent,"  ^  to  them  who  repent  and  reform  their 
Uvea."  Forgiveness,  therefore,  is  not,  even  according  to  him  and  his 
foUoweon,  free  in  the  sense  of  unconditional ;  and  at  the  very  time  he 
denies  that  pardon  is  bestowed  by  God,  **  without  regard  to  any  consi- 
dera^n  whatever,  foreign  to  his  essential  goodness  and  mercy,"  he 
acknowledges  that  it  is  regulated,  in  its  exercise,  by  the  consideration 
of  the  penitence  or  non-penitence  of  the  guilty,  who  are  the  subjects  of 
it,  fifom  which  the  contradictory  conclusion  follows,  that,  in  bestowing 
mercy,  God  has  respect  to  a  consideration /ore^  to  his  goodness  and 
msrey^  even  the  penitence  of  man,  so  that  there  is,  in  the  mode  of  dis- 
pensing mercy,  a  reserve  and  limitation  on  the  part  of  God. 

Tlras,  then,  unless  they  would  let  in  all  kinds  of  license,  by  preach- 
ing an  unconditional  pardon,  the  Socinians  are  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  a  diing  may  be  donefreelyj  which  is,  nevertheless,  not  done  un- 
conditionally. For,  as  it  was  replied,  of  old,  to  Socinus,  whom  Dr. 
Priestley  follows  in  this  objection,  if  this  be  not  acknowledged,  then  the 
grossest  Antinomianism  is  the  true  doctrine.  For,  if  forgiveness  of  sin 
can  obHj  be  accounted  tifree  gift  by  being  dependent  upon  no  condi. 
tion,  and  sutject  to  no  restrictions,  it  follows,  that  the  repentance  and 
amendment  of  the  offender  himself  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
•offerings  and  merit  of  any  other  being ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  sin- 
neia,  without  reserve  or  limitation,  have  an  equal  claim  of  pardon, 
idiether  they  repent  or  not.  If,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  it  be  said 
that  Grod  is  free  to  choose  the  oligects  to  whom  he  will  show  mercy, 
and  to  impose  upon  tiiem  such  restrictions,  and  to  require  of  them  such 
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qaalificadoiis  aa  he  thinks  fit;  it  may  then,  with  equal  leaaaiB,  b» 
averted,  that  he  is  alao  free  to  dispense  his  mercy  fi>r  soch  reasons  sai 
by  such  methods  as  he^  in  his  wisdom,  shall  determine  to  be  most  esa- 
ducive  to  hii  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  ereaturesy  and  then  is  so 
reason  whatever  to  be  given  why  a  regard  to  the  sufieringa  or  meiit  rf 
another  person  should  more  destroy  the  frtenut  of  the  gift,  than  the 
requisition  of  certain  qualifications  in  the  object  himself.  (Ftde  Yti^mi 
BampUm  Leeiure$»)  Thus  the  argument  urged  in  the  obiectioQ  pnmi 
as  muob  against  the  o^iectors  as  it  does  against  us,  or  rather  it  prosai 
nothing  against  oither )  for  the  showing  mercy  to  the  guilty,  fay  aB|r 
method,  was  a  matter  in  which  almighty  God  was  perfectly  firee.  Hs 
might  have  enacted  the  penalty  of  his  violated  law  upon  the  simiBg 
individual ;  and  to  forgive  sin,  in  any  maimer,  was,  in  him,  thereivtk 
an  act  of  unspeakable  grace  and  favour.  Again,  from  the  mode  asd 
limitation  of  dispensing  this  grace  and  favour,  he  derives  no  advantage 
(fcHT  the  gratification  of  his  own  benevolence  is  not  a  question  of  vUatd^ 
in  the  whole  transaction  ;  both  in  tho  mercy  dispensed  and  in  the  ands 
the  benefit  of  the  creature  is  kept  in  view ;  nor  could  the  penoos  par- 
doned themselves  furnish  any  part  of  the  consideration  on  which  they 
are  pardoned,  or,  of  themselves,  perform  the  conditions  requind  of 
them;  so  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  pardon  of  man  is  afiree  gift, and 
its  mode  of  being  dispensed  is  the  proof  that  it  is  so,  and  not  a  pfoof  l» 
the  contrary. 

But  the  very  passage  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  Dr.  Priestley  refi»% 
he  ccmtends  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is,  ^that 
ness  is  the  free  gift  of  Qod,  and  proceeds  from  his  essential 
and  mercy,  without  regard  to  any  foreign  consideration  whatever,"  re- 
futes his  inference.  The  passage  is,  *<  being  justified  freefy  by  hit 
grace,  through  the  redewipUan  which  is  m  Christ  Jesus"  The  sassi 
doctrine  is  taught  in  other  passages ;  and  so  far  is  it  firom  being  tnt, 
that  no  reference  is  made  to  any  consideration  beyond  the  atiera  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  Grod,  that  consideration  is  stated  in  so  many  eiqiiesi 
words,  <<  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  of  wfaink 
redemption  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  price,  as  taught  in  the  text  above 
commented  on.  But  though  it  ^^-as  convenient,  in  order  to  rendsr  a 
bold  assertion  more  plausible,  to  keep  this  out  of  sight,  a  little  refleetioa 
might  have  shown,  that  the  argument  built  upon  the  word  fredfi^  the 
term  used  by  the  apostle,  proceeds  upon  an  entire  mistake.  'Die  ex- 
pression has  reference  to  ourselves  and  to  our  own  exertions  in  the  woik 
of  justification,  not  to  any  thing  which  has  been  done  by  another  in  our 
behalf;  and  it  is  here  used  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  the 
Is  hestowedf  not  the  means  by  which  it  was  procured.  *' 
Jttely  by  his  grace"— ^ffeeZjf,  in  the  original  ^upsav,  in  the  way  of  a  gift 

unmerited  by  us,  and  not  in  the  way  of  a  reward  for  our  worthimns  or 
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desert,  agreeably  to  the  assertion  of  the  apostle  in  another  place,  **  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us.'*  To  be  justified,  is  to  be  pardoned,  and  treated  as 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  be  admitted  thus  into  his  favour 
and  acceptance.  But  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  had  nothing  in  himself^ 
and  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  by  which  he  might  merit,  or  claim  as 
hii  due  so  great  a  benefit.  Having,  therefore,  no  pretensions  to  real 
rightooosness,  our  absolution  firom  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  our  admission  to 
tlie  character  and  privileges  of  righteous  persons,  must  be  imputed  not 
to  our  merit,  but  to  the  grace  of  God ;  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  which  we 
must  acknowledge  and  receive  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  demand  as  a  just 
lewanL  Nor  do  the  means  by  which  our  justification  was  affected  in 
any  respect  alter  its  nature  as  a  gift,  or  in  the  least  diminish  its  freedom. 
<*We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
ID  Jesos  Christ ;"  but  this  redemption  was  not  procured  by  us,  nor  pro- 
vided at  our  expense.  It  was  the  result  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  who, 
Gompasnonating  our  misery,  himself  provided  the  means  of  our  deliver- 
ance, by  sending  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily 
submitted  to  die  upon  the  cross,  that  he  might  become  the  propitiation 
lor  our  sins,  and  reconcile  us  to  God.  Thus  is  the  whole  an  entire  act 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  and  Christ ;  begun  and  completed  for  our 
benefit,  but  without  our  intervention ;  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  u^, 
the  pardon  of  sin  must  still  be  accounted  a  gift,  though  it  comes  to  us 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  argument  built  upon  the  passages  in  which 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  represented  under  the  notion  of  the  free  remis- 
sion of  a  debt ;  in  which  act,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  consideration  of 
atonement  and  satisfaction.  When  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  debt,  a  meta- 
phor is  plainly  employed,  and  it  would  be  a  novel  rule  to  interpret  what 
is  plainly  literal  by  what  is  metaphorical.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some- 
thing in  the  act  of  forgiving  sin  which  is  common  with  the  act  of  remit- 
ting a  debt  by  a  creditor,  or  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  the  meta- 
phor ;  but  it  can  by  no  means  legitimately  follow,  that  the  remission  of  sins 
is,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  be  interpreted  by  all  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  the  free  remission  of  a  debt.  We  know  on  the  contrary, 
that  remission  of  sins  is  not  unconditional ;  repentance  and  faith  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  it,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  Socinians  themselves. 
But  this  acknowledgment  is  fatal  to  the  argument  they  would  draw  from 
the  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  almighty  God  is  repre- 
sented as  a  merciful  creditor,  freely  forgiving  his  insolvent  debtors ;  far 
if  the  act  of  remitting  sins  be  in  all  respects  like  the  act  of  forgiving 
d/fk/U,  then  indeed  can  neither  repentance,  nor  faith,  nor  condition 
of  any  kind,  be  insisted  upon  in  order  to  forgiveness ;  since,  in  the 
inrtances  referred  to,  the  debtors  were  discharged  without  any  ezprem- 
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ed  condition  at  all.     But  somediing,  also,  pievioiui  to  our  repentanee 
and  fiuth,  is  constantly  connected  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  very  offer  of  forgiveness.     ^  It  behooved  Christ  to 
sufier,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,"  that  <*  repentanee 
and  remission  of  sins  should  he  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations.** 
It  was  necessary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  one  should  take 
place  before  the  other  could  be  announced  ;  and  some  degree  of  neces- 
sity is  allowed  in  the  case,  even  on  the  Socinian  h3rpothesis,  although  a 
very  subordinate  one.     But  if  by  an  act  of  prerogative  alone,  unfettered 
by  any  considerations  of  justice  and  right,  as  is  a  creditor  when  he 
freely  forgives  a  debt,  God  forgives  sins,  then  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity of  any  conceivaUe  kind  for  <<  Christ  to  suffer  ;**  and  the  ofier  of 
remission  of  sins  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  wholly  independent  of 
his  sufferings,  which  is  contrary  to  the  text.     In  perfect  accordance 
^th  the  above  passage,  is  that  in  Acts  xiii,  38,  where  it  is  said,  '^  Be  it 
known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man, 
(^la  Txrs  through  the  means  of  this  mafif)  is  preached  unto  3rou  the  for- 
giv^iess  of  sins."    Here  the  same  means  as  those  before  mentioned  fay 
St.  lAike,  are  obvioudy  referred  to,  **  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.*'    Still  more  expressly,  Matt,  xxvi,  28,  our  Lord  dedares  that 
his  blood  is  <<  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  where  he  plainly  makes  his  blood  the  pn>- 
curing  cause  of  that  remismon,  and  a  necessary  libation  in  order  to  its 
being  attainable.     Our  redemption  is  said  by  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  i»  7,  to 
be,  "  through  his  blood,*'  and  this  redemption  he  explains  to  be  ^  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins ;"  and  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews  he  lays  it  down,  as 
that  very  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  which  made  it 
tjrpical  of  the  New,  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remis- 
sion.*'    This  remission,  is,  nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  given  above, 
always  represented  as  a  free  act  of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  for  the  apostles 
saw  no  inconsistency  in  giving  to  it  this  free  and  gracious  character  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  proclaiming,  that  that  free  and  adorable 
mercy  was  called  into  exercise  by  the  <<  chastisement  of  our  sins  being 
laid  upon  Christ ;"  and  thus  by  uniting  both,  they  broadly  and  infallibly 
distinguish  <'  the  act  of  a  lawgiver,  who  in  forgiving  sins  has  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  act  of  a  creditor,  who  in  remitting  a 
debt  disposes  of  his  property  at  his  pleasure." 

But  although  no  criticism  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  interpret  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  a  plain  and  literal  transaction,  by  a  meta- 
phor, or  a  parable,  which  may  have  either  too  few  or  too  many  circum- 
stances interwoven  with  it  for  just  illustration,  when  applied  beyond,  or 
contrary  to,  its  intention,  the  reason  of  the  metaphor  is  at  once  obvious 
and  beautiful.  The  verb  o^iyijuli,  is  the  word  commonly  used  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  remission  of  debts.  It  signifies  to  send  aw«y« 
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disnias ;  aod  b  accommodated  to  both  these  acts.  The  ideas  of  abtto* 
lute  right  in  ooe  party,  and  of  binding  obligation  on  the  other,  hold  good 
equally  as  to  the  lawgiver  and  the  transgressor,  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor.  The  lawgiver  has  a  right  to  demand  obedience,  the  creditor 
to  demand  his  property ;  the  transgressor  of  law  is  under  the  bond  of 
its  penalty,  the  debtor  is  under  the  obligation  of  repayment  or  imprison- 
menL  This  is  the  basis  of  the  comparison  between  debts  of  money,  and 
obligations  of  obedience  to  a  lawgiver  ;  and  the  same  word  is  equally 
wen  applied  to  express  the  cancelling  of  each,  though,  except  in  the  re- 
spects just  stated,  they  are  transactions  and  relations  very  different  to 
each  other.  Every  sin  involves  an  obligation  to  punishment ;  and  when 
an  is  dismissed^  sent  amnfy  or  in  other  words  forgiven,  the  liabiUty  to 
punishment  is  removed,  just  as  when  a  debt  is  dismissed^  sent  away^  or 
in  other  words  remitted,  the  obligation  of  repa3rment,  and,  in  default  of 
that,  the  obligation  of  imprisonment,  or,  according  to  the  ancient  law, 
o(  being  sold  as  a  slave,  is  removed  with  it.  So  far  the  resemblance 
goes ;  bat  the  Scriptures  themselves,  by  connecting  pardon  of  sin  with 
a  previous  atonement,  prevent  it  from  being  carried  farther.  And,  in- 
deed, the  reason  of  the  case  sufficiently  shows  the  difference  between 
the  remitting  of  a  debt,  which  is  the  act  of  a  private  man,  and  the  par- 
doo  of  transgressions  against  a  public  law,  which  is  the  act  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  between  an  act  which  affiscts  the  private  interests  of  one,  and  an 
ad,  which,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  authority  of  the  public  law  and  the 
prolecticm  and  welfi^e  of  society,  affects  the  interests  of  many  ;  in  a 
word,  between  an  act  which  is  a  matter  of  mere  feeling,  and  in  which 
rectond  justice  can  have  no  place,  and  one  which  must  be  harmonized 
with  xectoral  justice ;  for  compassion  to  the  guilty  can  never  be  the 
leading  rule  of  government. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  still  farther  explained  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  our  justification 
with  **  fiuth  in  the  blood,"  the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  in  our 
stead ;  and  both  our  justification,  and  the  death  of  Christ  as  its  merito- 
rious cause,  with  '<  thb  riohteousxbss  of  God.*'  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  whole  of  the  evangelic  writers,  the  justification  of 
man  is  an  act  of  the  highest  grace,  a  manifestation  of  the  superlative 
and  inefiable  love  of  God,  and  is,  at  the  same  time  a  strictly  Bionrfiovs 
proceeding. 

Tliese  views,  scattered  throughout  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  explicit  language  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii, 
34-26 :  ''  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
diat  la  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  a  propitiation 
diroagh  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  Grod ;  to  declare,  I  say, 
at  this  time  his  righteousneaB,  that  he  migbt  be  jiulf  and  the  justifier  cf 


.un  vkiucik  ^4i«^^>^  in  Jesus.*'  The  argument  of  the  apostle  vs  exceed* 

.i^i\    uciu.     H^  :7vsats  of  man's  justification  before  God,  of  which  he 

ii«.uiioiifr  '.Ht^  :ii«*(A\xls.     The  first  is  bv  our  own  obedience  to  the  law 

.  v«(xl.  'ii  i:io  ^^nm^ple  of  all  righteous  law,  that  obedience  aecnrei 

.  .vcii4i>Liou  troui  punishment ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  chap,  x,  5,  *^  Far 

HuM.\<i  at->crilK*ih  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  thai  the  «di 

4iiucti  iixth  tfh:<nr  things  shaU  live  by  them.^^     This  method  of  justifica»> 

.io»  io  :  ii\>^  f«»  tv^  U^  impossible  to  man  in  his  present  state  of  degeneiacr. 

luu   i\*ai  liic  aonial  transgressions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  on  accoontof 

^  iiu-'.i  "  I  he  >ftholo  world"  is  guilty  before  God ;  and  he  therefore  lays  it 

.:o^%  u  as  au  iuiHmtruvertiblc  maxim,  that  <'  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shifl 

lo  :lv«»h  bi'  juaitifu*d,"  since  "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;^  fer 

x\  lu^-h  it  pix^vidt^  no  remedy.     The  other  method  is  justification  by  dv 

v^iaco  v^r  i«iHl»  as  a  **  free  gifl ;"  but  coming  to  us  through  the  intnnrai. 

.lou  s'l'tho  diHith  of  Christ,  as  our  redemption  price ;  and  received  imtzn- 

aoiitulK  by  ^ur  faith  in  him.     ^  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 

.^ix'u^h  tho  roilemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ."  He  then  immediateif 

.,UuK  '« \i  h\>n)  (vod  hath  set  forth,"  openly  exhibited  and  publichr  vt 

..vuvihI,  ^  to  bo  u  propitiation ;"  to  be  the  person  through  whose  vohxi- 

^.  \  .iiivt  \  ionrious  sulTerings  he  is  reconciled  to  sinful  man,  and  by 

u  \i  *ll  ju^iity  all  who  "  through  faith"  confide  "  in"  the  virtue  of 

\v\>«l,"  ^ihI  for  the  remission  of  sins.     But  this  public  announcemeic 

tiivl  ^'luu^  forth  of  Christ  as  a  propitiation  was  not  only  for  a  dechn- 

ii.4k  v^'  ihi*  I h vino  mercy ;  but  pardon  was  offered  to  men  in  this  method. 

0  ^^^■lalv  tl\r  **  ri^hU'OUStiess^^  of  God,  (etc  evSei^iv  diKaioovvnc  avn^)fifr 
UiHs^mtrxUim  of  his  righteousness  or  justice,  in  the  remission  of  past 

.'Li .  "  lUiU  lio  uii^ht  bo  JM*^  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  beliereth 

t  .U'.iu.'*"     (luit  ho  might  show  himself  to  be  strictly  and  inviolably 

..;;iuvu-<«  ui  llio  Uilini  lustration  of  his  government,  even  while  he  justifies 

■K-  ^»llvi^^U•^■  that  iM'lieves  in  Josus.    The  Soclnian  version  renders  the 

..i!:..v\  ■'  u»  vlooluro  liiH  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  to  show 

).A  ^•^i'l^ni  \'f  jvutifirution  concerning  the  remission  of  past  sins.  Even 

suu  \iw  ^KiWX  ivotonil  justice  of  the  act  of  justify ing  sinners,  through 

.»  \x\  lu  i!\o  l'lx»ml  o(  (/liriat,  is  expressed  by  the  following  clause,  "that 

\    •ai^Ui  tv  ,«i*v;"  but  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  requires  the 

IK  iu'  icAuU'iiu>»,  **  to  (loolare  his  justice,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 

..  .r.ui  vH  huu  ibut  lu'lieveth  in  Jesus."     Some  have  indeed  taken  the 

».';0  ••  •«»»>;"  y.^-NsK.i)  in  the  sense  of  merciful;  but  this  is  wholly  arbi* 

.  ,  \,      t.  \V\'uw.  says  Whitby,  above  eighty  times  in  the  New  Testa- 

.  »4.,  aW  i*s^t  v»wot>  in  that  sense.  (9)  The  sense  just  given  is  confirmed 

I     -h'  V  \  fcivV  Kt«n»rk»i  on  tlio  Now  Version,  Mapco  on  the  Atonement,  Whit* 

1  \\M    N*^'  in  loc.     KiKlitoousnoss  is  indeed  sometimes  used  for  TeraeityS 
\  K«  ^..^  «^Mtvn  priiiciplo  of  vtiuity,  or  some  obligrition  arising  from  engago* 

.  .    .N^4«.M.\  «w  throat,  if  impliod. 
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by  all  the  ancient  veraions,  and  it  is  indeed  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
irerbol  criticism  by  the  clause,  ^  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God."  For,  whatever  view  we  take  of  this 
clause,  whether  we  refer  it  to  the  sins  of  men  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  or  to  the  past  sins  of  one  who  is  at  any  time  justified,  the  irapeaic* 
»r  ^passing  over"  of  sins,  or,  if  the  common  rendering  please  better, 
^  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  the  ^  forbearance  of  God,"  are  acts  of  ob. 
¥1008  mercy ;  and  to  say  that  thus  the  mercy  of  God  is  manifested,  is 
Cantological  and  identical ;  whereas  past  sins  not  punished  through  the 
fiwbearance  of  God,  without  a  public  atonement,  might  have  brought 
A/ejugUee  of  God  into  question,  but  certainly  not  his  mercy.     It  was 
the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  therefore,  that  needed  a  demonstration, 
and  not  the  mercy  of  it.     This,  too,  is  the  obvious  reason  for  the  repe- 
tition so  emphatically  used  by  the  apostle,  and  which  is  no  otherwise  to 
be  accounted  for ;  "  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
BBS  that  are  past,  through  tlie  forbearance  of  God,  to  ddare^  I  tay,  at 
Ms  lune,  his  righteousness ;"  ^  at  this  time,"  now  that  Christ  has  actu- 
ally appeared  to  pay  the  ransom,  and  to  become  the  publicly  announced 
propitiation  for  sin ;  God  cannot  now  appear  otherwise  than  just,  although 
he  justifies  him  that  bclieveth  in  Jesus.    Similar  language  is  also  used 
by  St.  John  1st  Epistle,  i,  9,  <<  He  is  faithful  tmdjust  to  forgive  us  our 
nns." — So  that  the  grand  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  unequivocally 
■tated  by  both  apostles  to  be,  that,  according  to  its  constitution,  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  is  at  once  an  act  of  mercy  and  an  act  of  justice^  or  of 
strictly  righteous  government.     Neither  the  Socinian  nor  the  Arian 
hypothesis,  at  all  harmonizes  with  this  principle ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
both  directly  contradict  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  true.   They  make 
tiie  forgiveness  of  sin,  indeed,  an  act  of  mercy :  but  with  them  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  an  act  of  justice,  because  sin  receives  not  its 
threatened  punishment ;  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  not  exacted ;  the 
offender  meets  with  entire  impunity ;  and  the  Divine  administration,  so 
frr  from  being  a  righteous  one,  has,  according  to  their  system,  no  respect 
to  either  truth  or  righteousness ;  and,  so  far  as  ofiences  against  the 
Divine  law  are  concerned,  that  law  is  reduced  to  a  dead  letter. 

But  in  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  through  the  pro- 
intiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  not  only  asserted  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  a  case  which  might  seem  to  bring  it 
into  question,  but  the  particular  steps  and  parts  of  this  <<  demonstration" 
are,  by  its  light,  easy  to  be  traced.     For, 

1.  The  law,  the  rule  of  the  Divine  government,  is  by  this  means 
estaUished  in  its  authority  and  j^rpetaiiy.  The  hypothesis  which  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  repeals  the  law  by  giving  impunity  to  trans- 
gression ;  for,  if  punishment  does  not  follow  ofience,  or  no  other  term 

of  pardon  be  required  than  one  which  the  culprit  has  it  always  in  hi^ 
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own  power,  at  once,  to  offer,  (which  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  the 
repentance  stated  by  Socinians  as  the  only  condition  of  forgiyeness,)  then 
is  the  law,  as  to  its  authority,  virtually  repealed,  and  the  Divine  govenw 
meot,  over  rebellious  creatures,  annihilated.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
atonement,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  sin  cannot  go  unpunished  in  dn 
Divine  administration,  and,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  law  is  esCi- 
Uished  by  this  absolute  and  everlasting  exclusion  of  impunity  fron 
transgression. 

2.  Whether  we  take  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  God,  for  thtf 
holiness  and  rectitude  of  his  nature  from  which  his  punitive  josCioe 
flows ;  or  for  the  latter,  which  consists  in  exacting  the  penalty  right- 
eously and  wisely  attached  to  offences  against  the  Divine  law,  or  ftr 
both  united  as  the  stream  and  the  fountain ;  it  is  demonstrated,  by  Al 
refusal  of  impunity  to  sin,  that  God  is  this  holy  and  righteous  Bein^ 
this  strict  and  exact  (jrovemor.  On  any  other  theory,  there  is  no  mam* 
festadon  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  answering  at  all  to  that  intense  holiness  of 
his  nature,  which  must  lead  him  to  abhor  it ;  and  no  proof  of  his  redond 
justice  as  (jrovemor  of  the  worid.  Mercy  is,  according  to  them  all,  ad- 
ministered on  a  mere  principle  of  feeling,  without  any  regard  to  hofineai 
or  justice  whatever. 

3.  The  doctrine  which  connects  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  with  the 
meritorious  death  of  Christ,  illustrates  the  attribute  of  Divine  justioe,  by 
the  very  act  of  connecting  and  blending  it  with  the  attribute  of  love,  and 
the  exercise  of  an  effectual  compassion.  At  the  time  that  it  guards  widi 
so  much  care,  the  doctrine  of  non-impunity  to  sin,  it  offers  impunity  to 
the  sinner ;  but  then  the  medium  through  which  this  offer  is  made  serves 
to  heighten  the  impression  of  God's  hatred  to  sin,  and  the  inflexible  cluu 
racter  of  his  justice.  The  person  appointed  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  sin  and  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  was  not  a  mere  human  beings 
not  a  creature  of  any  kind,  however  exalted,  but  the  Son  of  €rod ;  and 
in  him  Divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in  one  person,  so  that  he  was 
"  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  assuming  our  nature  in  order  that  he 
might  offer  it  in  death  a  sacrifice  to  God.  If  this  was  necessary^  and 
we  have  already  proved  it  to  have  been  so  in  the  strictest  sense,  then  is 
sin  declared,  by  the  strongest  demonstration  we  can  conceive,  to  be  an 
evil  of  immeasurable  extent ;  and  the  justice  of  God  is,  h'j  a  demonstnu 
tion  of  equal  force,  declared  to  be  inflexible  and  inviolable.  God  ^  spared 
not  his  own  Son." 

Here,  indeed,  it  has  been  objected  by  Socinus  and  his  followers,  that 
the  dignity  of  a  person  adds  nothing  to  the  estimation  of  his  sufferings. 
The  common  opinion  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  is,  however,  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  this  objection,  for  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the 
creatures  immolated  in  sacrifice  have  the  value  and  efficacy  of  oblations 
been  estimated  by  all  people ;  which  notion,  when  perverted,  made  then 
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niorty  m  aome  kittancefl^  to  human  nGrifices,  in  cases  of  great  extrei^ 
and  wrely,  if  the  jNrinciple  of  substitution  existed  in  the  penal  law  of  any 
kman  govemmenty  it  would  be  universally  felt  to  make  a  great  differ- 
caoe  in  the  character  of  the  law,  whether  an  honourable  or  a  mean 
wlwtitutB  were  exacted  in  place  of  the  guilty ;  and  that  it  would  have 
greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  act  of  Zaleucus,  the  Locrian  law. 
jpetf  belore  mentioned,  and  placed  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
own  lawa^  and  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  he  was  determined 
to  uphold  them,  in  a  very  different  light,  if,  instead  of  parting  with  one 
of  hii  own  eyes,  in  place  of  the  remaining  eye  of  his  son,  he  had  ordered 
the  eya  of  some  base  slave  or  of  a  malefactor  to  be  plucked  out.  But  with- 
out enlifiring  into  this,  the  notion  will  be  explicitly  refuted,  if  we  turn  to  the 
twrimony  of  Holy  Writ  itself,  in  which  the  dignity  and  Divinity  of  our 
Laid  are  so  often  emphatically  referred  to  as  stamping  that  value  upon 
his  ncrifice,  as  giving  that  eonnderation  to  his  voluntary  sufferings  on 
our  aeeoont,  which  we  usually  express  by  the  term  of**his  mtrits^^  Acts 
xx^  28^  as  God,  he  is  said  to  have  "purchased  the  Church  with  his  own 
mlooik"    In  Cdos.  i,  14, 15,  we  are  said  to  have  ^  redemption  through 
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i,  8,  ^  the  Lord  of  olort  is  said  to  have  been  crucified."  St.  Peter 
wnphatically  calls  the  Uood  of  Christ  **  precious  blood  ;"  and  St.  Paul 
dwdls  particularly  upon  this  peculiarity,  when  he  contrasts  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  with  those  of  the  law,  and  when  he  ascribes  that  purifying  effi* 
cacy,  which  he  denies  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  to  the  blood  of 
ChfisL  **  How  MUCH  aiORE  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
■denee  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  Uving  God."  By  the  argument 
of  Socmus  there  could  be  no  difference  between  the  blood  of  animals, 
ilied  under  the  law,  its  to  value  and  efficacy,  and  the  blood  of  Christ, 
vbich  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  declaration  and  argument  of  the 
apostle^  who  also  asserts,  that  the  paUenu  of  things  in  the  heavens 
were  purified  by  animal  sacrifices ;  ^  but  the  heavenly  things  them. 
lelves  with  bbttsr  sacrifices  than  these,"  namely,  the  oblation  of 

To  another  ol^ection  of  Socinus,  that  because  the  Divinity  itself 
aiflEera  not,  therefore  it  does  not  enter  into  this  consideration  of  punish- 
tteot,  Grotius  well  rephes,  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  tliat  it  is  an 
ofaiee  of  the  same  kind  whether  you  strike  a  private  person  or  a  king, 
a  itranger  or  a  fisLther,  because  blows  are  directed  against  the  body,  not 

•gainst  dignity  or  relationship.  (1) 

# 

(1)  **  Quod  aatem  Socinnt  argumentatar,  qaia  divinitos  ipsa  non  patiator, 
iiie  bane  in  p«imb  oonaideratkniem  non  venire ;  perinde  est  ac  si  dicas,  nihil 
lifcne  privatum  an  Itofem,  i%Bm  ignotnnif  an  patrem  verbores,  quia  verbera  in 
cwyw  dirigantiir,  noa  in  digniUtom,  ant  eognationem.**  {De  Satiafaetwne.) 
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4.  In  farther  conadering  this  subject,  as  iUustiatiiig  the  inherent  ni 
the  rectorol  righteoiwncss  of  God,  we  are  to  recolleet  that,  although  hf 
the  atonement  made  for  the  sins  of  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ,  il 
men,  antecedently  to  their  repentance  and  faith,  are,  to  use  the  Umgnp 
of  divines,  put  into  ^  a  salvable  state,''  yet  none  of  them  are  by  this  Ml 
of  Christ,  brought  from  under  the  authority  of  the  moral  law.  TUi 
remains  in  its  full  and  original  force,  and  as  they  all  continue  under  llie 
original  obligation  of  obedience,  so  in  case  of  those  conditioos  BOt 
bcuig  compUed  with,  on  which  the  actual  communication  of  the  beoeit 
of  redemption  has  been  made  to  depend,  those  who  neglect  the  greit 
salvation  offered  to  them  by  Christ,  fall  under  the  fiill  original  peodlj 
of  the  law,  and  are  lefl  to  its  malediction,  without  obstruction  to  te 
exercise  and  infliction  of  Divine  justice.  Nor,  with  respect  to  Aob 
who  perform  the  conditions  required  of  them,  and  who.  by  fridi  ■ 
Christ,  are  justified,  and  thus  escape  punishment,  is  there  any  repeal,  or 
even  relaxation,  of  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God.  The  end  of  jurti- 
fication  is  not  to  set  men  free  from  law,  but  from  puniahment;  fir, 
concomitant  with  justification,  though  distinct  from  it,  is  the  commBa" 
cation  of  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  oor* 
nipt  and  invalid  nature  of  man  is  restored  to  the  love  of  holineas  «d 
the  power  to  practise  it,  and  thus  the  law  of  €rod  becomes  his  conslnl 
rule,  and  the  measure  of  that  holiness  to  which,  when  this  new  cieatioB 
has  taken  place,  he  vigorously  aspires :  <'  For  what  the  law  could  doI 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  throu^  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son,  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condcnuied  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  afler  the 
flesh,  but  aflcr  the  Spirit."  Not,  indeed,  that  this  obedience,  which,  id 
the  present  life,  is,  in  some  respects,  imperfect,  and  in  every  degree  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  God  within  us,  con,  af\er  this  change,  be  the 
rule  of  our  continued  justification  and  acceptance  ;  that  will  rest,  firom 
first  to  last,  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ,  pleaded  in  our  behalf;  so 
that,  if  any  man  again  sin,  <<  he  has  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  JesQs 
Christ  the  righteous ;"  but  true  faith  leads,  by  an  inseparable  connec- 
tion, both  to  justification  and  to  regeneration  ;  and  they  who,  as  |{be 
apostle  argues,  Romans  vi,  2,  are  thus  <<  dead  to  sin,  cannot  continue 
any  longer  therein,*'  but  yield  willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  Goik 
The  rule  of  God,  the  authority  of  his  law  is  thus  re-established  over  bii 
creatures,  and  the  strictness  of  a  righteous  government  is  united  with 
the  exercise  of  a  tender  mercy. 

llius,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  we  see  ho« 
the  righteousness,  the  essential  and  the  rectoral  justice,  of  God  is  mani- 
fested. There  is  no  impunity  to  sin ;  and  yet  the  impunity  to  the  smncr, 
through  fuith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  docs  not  repeal,  does  not  lower,  but 

establish  the  law  of  God.     These  views  will  also  enable  us  to  attach  on 
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opliekmeaDiiig  to  the  theological  phrase,  <<the  BatisfactioD  madetoDivme 
JHlioe,"  by  which  the  nature  of  Christ's  atonement  is  often  expressed. 
This  is  not  a  phrase  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be 
iff^gardedy  since,  like  many  others,  it  has  been  found  useful  as  a  guard 
i^gUDst  sublle  evasions  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  in  giving  expli- 
eitnesB,  not,  indeed,  to  the  language  of  inspiration,  but  to  the  sense  in 
vfaich  that  language  is  interpreted. 

The  two  following  views  of  satisfaction  may  be  given  as  those  whicii 
are  most  prevalent  among  those  divines  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
atooemefit  of  Christ 
Hw  fint  may  be  thus  epitomised : — 

The  justice  of  God  being  concerned  to  vindicate  his  laws,  and  to 
inflict  upon  ofiendera  the  due  reward  of  their  evil  deeds,  it  is  agreed 
that,  without  proper  satisfaction,  sin  could  not  be  forgiven.  For,  as  sin 
ii  opposite  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  God,  and,  consequently,  cannot 
but  provoke  his  displeasure ;  and,  as  justice  is  essential  to  the  Divine 
oiture,  and  exists  there  in  a  supreme  degree,  it  must,  inflexibly,  require 
tbe  punisfament  of  those  who  are  thus  objects  of  his  wrath.  The  satis- 
fiictioii,  therefore,  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  consisted  in  his  taking 
tfe  pkoe  of  the  guilty ;  and  in  his  sufierings  and  death  being,  fr^  the 
(%iiily  of  his  nature,  regarded  by  the  offended  Lawgiver,  as  a  full  equi- 
nlent  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  punishment  by  death,  of  the 
persooaUy  guilty. 

The  second  opinion  does  not  assume  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  saus- 
&ctioa  to  Divine  justice,  but  chiefly  insbts  upon  the  wisdom  andjiiness 
of  the  measure,  arguing,  that  it  became  the  almighty  Governor  of  the 
ttoiverse  to  consult  the  honour  of  his  law,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity,  lest  his  subjects  should  call  in  question  his  justice. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  who,  by  dying  for  our 
ans,  obtained  our  release  from  punishment;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
made  an  honourable  display  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  a  word, 
Christ  is  supposed,  in  this  opinion,  to  have  made  satisfaction  for  our 
ans,  not  because  his  death  is  to  be  accounted  an  adequate  compensa- 
tioD,  or  a  full  equivalent  for  the  remission  of  punishment;  but  because  his 
aiflttring  in  our  stead  maintained  the  honour  of  the  Divine  law,  and  yet 
gave  free  scope  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lawgiver. 

Both  these  opinions  have  great  names  for  their  advocates ;  but  the 
leader  will  feel,  that  there  is  too  much  indistinctness  in  the  terms  and 
phrases  in  which  they  are  expressed  for  either  of  them  to  be  received 
ti  a  satisfactory  enunciation  of  this  important  doctrine.  The  first  opi- 
nioD,  though  greatly  to  be  preferred,  and  with  proper  explanations,  just, 
*  defective  in  not  expkuning  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  a  full  equi- 
vilent"  and  **  an  adequate  compensation."  The  second  is  objectiona- 
ble,  as  appearing  to  refer  the  atonement  more  to  wisdom  and  fitness 
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as  an  expeiknij  than  to  wisdom  and  fitneas  in  doae  and  inaeparabb 
connection  with  justice;  and  is  defective  in  not  pointing  out  what 
that  coDoection  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  honouring  of  the 
law  of  Grod  is,  which  allows  of  the  remission  of  punishment  to  ofioodan^ 
of  which  they  speak.  Each  embodies  much  truth,  and  yet  both  an 
capable  of  originating  great  and  &ta!  errors,  unless  their  terms  be  defc 
nitely  and  Scripturally  understood. 

To  clear  this  subject  some  farther  observations  will,  then,  be  neceHUji 
The  tenn  MoUsfaetikm  is  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  signifies  H 
content  a  penon  aggrieoedy  by  doing  or  by  offering  something  wlikk 
procures  liberation  from  the  obligation  of  debts  or  the  penahiea  of 
offences ;  not  ipto  factoy  but  by  the  will  of  the  aggrieved  party  adfniU 
ting  this  substitution.  ^  Ea  dlctio  [taHrfaekndi  vocabulum)  in  jmn  # 
uau  Gommuni  significat  &cti  aUcujus  aut  rei  exhibitioDem,  ex  qui  MS 
quidem  vp^ofabtOy  sed  accedente  wibimM^  actu  liberatio  sequatnr ; 
que  non  tantum  in  pecuniaris  dMtisy  sed  et  in  ddietis  hoc 
pari,  quod  linquse  ex  Romani  depravatse  appellant,  aliquem 
{Grdius  De  Satisfactione.)  So  the  Roman  lawyer  Caius,  ** 
didmur  ei  cujus  desiderium  implemus,"  we  are  said  to  satisfy 
who^  desires  we  fulfil.  Ulpian  opposes  satisfaction  to  paymesfi 
**  satisfactio  pro  solutione ;"  and,  in  criminal  cases,  Asconiua  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  <'  satisfacere,  est  tantum  &cere,  quantum  satis  ait  mto 
ad  vindictam,'*  to  satisfy  is  to  do  as  much  as,  to  the  party  offended,  naf 
be  enough  in  the  way  of  vengeance.  (Vide  Chapman*8  Eusebiut.)  k 
is  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  it  has  been  adopted  into  theology,  and 
however  its  meaning  may  have  been  heightened  or  lowered  by  the 
advocates  of  different  systems,  it  is  plain  that,  by  the  term  itself,  nothing 
is  indicated,  but  the  contentment  of  the  injured  party  by  any  thing 
which  he  may  choose  to  accept  in  the  place  of  the  enforcement  of  hv 
obligation  upon  the  party  indebted  or  offending.  The  sense  in  whidi  it 
must  be  applied  to  designate  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  death  tf 
Christ,  in  consistency  with  the  views  we  have  already  taken,  is  obrioas. 
We  call  the  death  of  Christ  a  satisfaction  offered  to  Divine  justice  for  the 
transgressions  of  men,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
supreme  Lawgiver.  As  a  just  Governor,  he  is  mUi^iedy  conttMid 
with  the  atonement  offered  by  the  vicarious  death  of  his  Son,  ani 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  to  become  availaUe  to  the  ofienders ;  and 
their  punishment,  those  conditions  being  accomplished,,  is  no  loogv 
exacted. 

This  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver  is  not,  as  the  Sociniatf 
would  pervert  the  doctrine,  the  satisfaction  of  an  angry,  vengeful  afiedioi^ 
as  we  have  before  shown ;  but,  according  to  the  very  phrase  empkyysd 
in  all  cases,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  perversion  of  our 
meaning  is  wilfuly  **  a  satisfaction,"  or  '<  contentment"  of  his  jtutkey 
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riiidi  means,  and  can  only  ndooany  mean,  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind 
if  a  just  or  righteous  governor,  disposed  from  the  goodness  of  his 
Mne,  to  show  mercy  to  the  guilty,  and  who  can  now  do  it  consistently 
■Hi  the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws,  which 
it  ■  the  office  of  punitive  justice  to  proclaim,  and  to  uphold.  The 
Mfabction  of  Divine  justice  by  the  death  of  Christ,  consists,  therefore, 
■  tfais^  that  this  wise  and  gracious  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Father 
bring  been  voluntarily  carried  into  effect  by  the  Son,  the  just  God 
hm  determined  it  to  be  as  consistent  with  his  own  holy  and  righteous 
ffemrtcr,  and  the  ends  of  law  and  government,  to  forgive  all  who 
bve  tnie  ^  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,"  the  appointed  propitiation  for 
i^  as  though  they  had  all  been  personally  punished  for  their  trans- 


The  death  of  Christ,  then,  is  the  satisfiiction  accepted ;  and  this  being 
latMfiustion  to  justice^  that  is,  a  consideration  which  satisfied  Crod,  as 
t  bfli^g  oanntiolly  righteous,  and  as  having  strict  and  inflexible  respect 
B  the  joitioe  of  his  government ;  pardon  through,  or  for  the  sake  of 
kit  death,  became,  in  consequence,  ^  a  declaration  of  the  righteous- 
■I  of  Oody**  as  the  only  appointed  method  of  remitting  the  punishment 
r  die  guilty ;  and  if  so,  satisfaction  respects  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
iOOwKng  to  the  second  opinion  we  have  stated  above,  the  honour  of  the 
w  of  Gody  but  its  authority^  and  the  upholding  of  that  righteous  and 
liy  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  of  his  administration,  of  which  that 
w  18  the  visible  and  pubhc  expression.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  wue  and  fit  expedient  of  government,  a  point  to  which  even 
rodnB  leans  too  much,  as  well  as  many  other  divines  who  have 
lopfed  the  second  opinion ;  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of  many 
her  poflflible  expedients,  though  the  best ;  whereas  we  have  seen,  that 
m  every  where  in  Scripture  represented  as  necessary  to  human  salva- 
n ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  no  alternative  existed  but  that 
'exchanging  a  righteous  government  for  one  cajelcss  and  relaxed,  to 
a  diflhonour  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the  sanctioning  of  moral  dis- 
der ;  or  the  upholding  of  such  a  government  by  the  personal  and 
punishment  of  every  offender ;  or  else  the  acceptance  of  the 
death  of  an  infinitely  dignified  and  glorious  being,  through 
Immd  pardon  should  be  offered,  and  in  whose  hands  a  process  for  the 
ond  restoration  of  the  lapsed  should  be  placed.  The  humiliation, 
flerings,  and  death  of  such  a  being,  did  most  obviously  demonstrate 
a  righteous  character  and  administration  of  God  ;  and  if  the  greatest 
eana  we  can  conceive  was  employed  for  this  end,  then  we  may  safely 
ndnde,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  could 
It  have  been  demonstrated  by  inferior  means;  and  as  God  cannot 
Base  to  be  a  righteous  Governor,  man,  in  that  case,  could  have  had 
ohope* 

a 
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Hw  advocates  of  the  second  opinion  not  only  speak  of  (be  honour  rf 
the  Divine  law  being  concerned  in  this  transactioQ  ;  but  of  the  wuadt' 
nance  of  the  justice  of  God,  in  which  they  come  substantiany  to  an  agr» 
ment  with  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion ;  and  if  so^  there  appean  m 
reason  to  except  to  such  phrases  as  a  <^  fuU  equivalent"  and  **aa  ad» 
quate  compensation^"  when  soberly  interpreted.  An  equivalent  is  sobb- 
thing  of  equal  value,  or  of  equal  force  and  power,  to  aometfaing  else;  tat 
here  the  value  spoken  o£  is  judicial  value^  that  which  is  to  wdg^  (9X% 
in  the  mind  of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  yet  strictly  righteous  Goveraor ;  ni 
if  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners  was  d^rmined,  in  his  in&ffifafe  JB%- 
ment,  to  be  as  equal  a  ^'  demonstration'*  of  his  justice,  as  the  peOMl 
and  extreme  punishment  of  offenders  themselves,  it  was,  ia  this  pSeA 
consideration  of  the  matter,  of  equal  weight,  and  therefore  of  equal  vihlb 
as  a  means  of  righteous  government ;  for  which  reason,  aIao»  it  wisflf 
equal  force,  or  power,  or  cogency,  another  leading  senae  of  the  iBBi 
equivalent.  So  also,  as  to  the  term  ''  compensation,^  which  aigniliei  As 
weighing  of  one  thing  against  another,  the  making  ameoda.  Ifdil 
be  interpreted  as  the  former,  judicially,  the  death  of  Chriat  ftr 
ia  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  personal  punishment,  in  Ae 
mation  of  Divine  justice ;  because  it  is,  at  least,  an  equally 
demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  who  only  in  conadenlna  rf 
that  atonement  forgives  the  sins  of  offending  men. 

Just,  however,  and  significant  as  these  phrases  are  when  thus  ifllBr* 
preted,  one  reason  why  they  have  beeo  objected  to  by  some  ortfaodoi 
divines  is,  that  they  have  been  used  in  support  of  the  Antinooiian  doetnae. 
On  this  account  they  have  been  by  some  wholly  rejected,  and  a  loose  ni 
dangerous  phraseology  introduced,  when  the  reason  of  the  case  ealr 
required  that  they  should  be  explained.  Tlie  Antinomian  perversion  of 
them  may  here  be  briefly  refuted,  though  that  doctrine  will  afierwinl 
come  under  our  more  direct  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  tlic  Antinomians  connect  the  satisfaction  of  Chiiaii 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  his  active  righteousnesa  to  beliefen* 
With  them,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  means  his  performing  Ar 
us  that  obedience  which  we  were  bound  to  perform.  They  consider  our 
Lord  as  a  proxy  for  men  ;  so  that  his  perfect  obedience  to  die  lawsiiodil 
be  esteemed  by  God,  as  done  by  them ;  as  theirs  in  legal  conatruedoa, 
and  that  his  perfect  righteousness  being  imputed  to  them,  rendera  them 
legally  righteous  and  sinless.  The  plain  answer  to  this  is,  1.  TWire 
have  no  such  office  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  active  righteouaDess  of 
Christ,  which  is  only  spoken  of  there  in  connection  with  hia  fl|BnftnH"*T 
as  rendering  him  a  fit  victim  or  sacrifice  for  sin — <*  he  died,  the  wit  fa 
the  unjust."  2.  That  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Chriatfa  obedU 
ence  makes  his  sufferings  superfluous.  For  if  he  has  done  aO  that  tlie 
law  required  of  us,  and  if  this  is  legally  accounted  our  doinib  than  si* 
2  ^^ 
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.we  under  no  penalty  of  suflfering,  and  his  suffering  in  our  stead  was 
more  than  the  law  and  the  case  required.  3.  That  this  involves  a 
felkm  opposed  to  the  ends  of  moral  government,  and  shuts  out  the  obli- 

^  (ttkm  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ;  so  far,  therefore,  is  it 
fiom  being  a  demonstration  of  God's  righteousness,  his  rectoral  justice, 
tint  it  transfers  the  obligation  of  obedience  from  the  subjects  of  the  Divine 
government  to  Christ,  and  leaves  man  without  law,  and  God  without 
dominion,  which  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  favourable 
to  license  of  every  kind.  4.  This  is  not  satisfaction  in  any  good  sense ; 
it  is  merely  the  performance  of  all  that  the  law  requires  by  one  person 
nbetituted  for  another. 

Again,  the  terms  full  satisfaction  and  full  equivalent,  are  taken  by  the 
Aminomiana  in  the  sense  of  the  payment  of  debts  by  a  surety  for  him 
wbo  has  not  tbe  means  of  payment ;  as  though  sins  were  analogous  to 

.  cml  debts*  This  proceeds  upon  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  cancel- 
fing  of  a  debt  of  judicial  obligation,  with  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
BMNiey.  We  have  already  seen  the  difference  between  the  relation  of  a 
■iner  to  his  offended  Judge  and  Sovereign,  and  that  of  a  pecuniary 
to  a  creditor,  and  have  pointed  out  the  basis  of  the  metaphor, 
it  occurs  as  a  figurative  representation  in  Scripture.  Such  pay- 
would  not  be  satisfaction  in  the  proper  sense,  which  stands  opposed 
to  payment,  and  means  the  acceptance  of  something  in  the  place  of 
what  18  due,  with  which  the  Lawgiver  is  content.  Nor  can  any  such 
sense  be  forced  upon  the  term  satisfaction,  for  we  have  no  such  repre- 
sentation in  Scripture  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  that  it  is,  in  principle, 
like  the  payment  of  so  many  talents  or  pounds  by  one  person,  for  so 
many  talents  or  pounds  owing  by  another,  tAd  which  thereby  cancels  all 
tiitiure  obligation.  His  atcming  act  consisted  in  suffering,  **•  the  just  for 
the  unjust ;"  neither  in  doing  just  so  many  holy  acts  as  we  were  bound 
to  do,  nor  in  suffering  the  precise  quantum  of  pain  which  we  deserved 
to  sufier,  neither  of  which  appears  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  even  pos- 
sible ;  but  doing  and  suffering  that  which  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  glory 
and  dignity  of  the  person  thus  coming  under  the  bond  of  the  law,  both 
as  to  obedience  and  suffering,  was  accounted  by  (jod  to  be  a  sufficient 
■*  demonstration  of  his  righteousness,"  in  showing  mercy  to  all  who  truly 
believe  in  him.  And  as  this  notion  of  payment  in  tiill  and  kind  by  a 
surety  is  contrary  to  the  import  of  satisfaction,  so  also  is  it  inconsistent 
with  the  import  of  the  phrase,  a  full  equivalent.  He  who  pays  a  civil 
debt  in  full  for  another,  does  not  render  an  equivalent ;  but  gives  pre- 
cisely  what  the  original  obligation  required.  So,  if  tlie  obedience  of 
Chriat^wera  equal  in  quantity  diid  degree  to  all  the  acts  of  obedience 
doe  fay  men,  and  is  to  be  accounted  theirs,  there  is  no  equivalent  offered ; 
bat  the  sune  thing  is  done,  only  it  is  done  by  another ;  aqd  if  the  penal 
nfleriogs  of  Christ  were  in  nature,  quantity,  and  intenseness,  equal  to 
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the  poniflhmeDt  of  all  sinnen,  in  time  and  eternity  taken  together,  nd 
are  to  be  accounted  their  sufferings,  no  proper  equivalent  is  offisred  in 
the  case.  The  only  true  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  being  a  H 
equivalent  for  the  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty*  isi  tint 
they  equally  availed  to  the  satisfying  of  Divine  justice*  and  Yindicatag 
the  authority  of  his  laws ;  that  they  were  equivalent,  in  the  fwirimatifli 
of  a  just  Governor,  in  the  administration  of  his  laws,  to  the  pHnishmwl 
of  the  guilty ;  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  legal  sadsfaciUmf  which  weoU 
consist  in  the  enforcement  upon  the  persons  of  the  ofienders  of  dw 
penalty  of  the  violated  commandment. 

Another  consequence  to  which  the  Antinomian  view  leads,  is,  tint 
It  makes  the  justification  of  men  a  matter  ofrighi^  not  q£  grace* 

We  can  easily,  when  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  properly  fltited, 
aniflwer  the  infidel  and  Socinian  objection,  that  it  destroys  the  free  and 
gracious  nature  of  an  act  of  forgiveness.  For,  not  to  urge  again  wkH 
has  before  been  advanced,  that  the  Father  was  the  fountain  of  this  meiqr, 
and  **gave"  the  Son ;  the  satisfaction  was  quid  recusabtU^  or  such  u 
God  might  have  refused.  For  if  the  laws,  under  which  God  had  {daend 
us,  were  ^  holy,  just,  and  good,"  which  is  their  real  character,  and  if  An 
penalties  attached  to  their  violation  were  righteous,  which  muit  also  be 
conceded,  then  it  would  have  been  righteous,  every  way  consiiitertr  wih 
the  glory  of  God,  and  with  every  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  liaie 
enforced  the  penalty.  The  satisfaction  offered  might  not  be  nnjoilin 
him  to  accept,  and  yet  he  was  clearly  under  no  obligation  to  accept  it 
could  it  have  been  offered  independent  of  himself,  much  less  could  he 
be  under  any  obligation  \o  provide  it,  which  he  did.  The  offender  cooU 
have  no  right  to  claim  such  a  provision,  and  it  depended,  therefore^  soMy 
on  the  will  of  God,  and  as  such  was  an  act  of  the  highest  grace* 

Again,  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  through  an  atonement,  is  not  dejmt, 
^  that  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  is  made  to  cooait 
with  law,  but  is  not  in  any  sense  by  the  law.  However  valuable  the 
atonement,  yet,  independent  of  the  favour  and  grace  of  the  Lawgiver,  it 
could  not  have  obtained  our  pardon.  Both  must  concur  in  order  to 
this,  the  kindness  and  compassion  of  the  being  offended  inducing  him 
to  accept  scUisfacdorif  and  such  a  satisfaction  as  would  render  it  moraOy 
fit  and  hoDourable  in  him  to  offer  forgiveness.  <*  By  grace,"  therefiifBy 
we  ^  are  saved ;"  and  nothing  that  Christ  has  done,  renders  us  not 
deserving  of  punishment,  or  cancels  our  obligations  as  creatures  and 
subjects,  as  a  surety  cancels  the  obligations  of  a  debtor,  whose  debt  he 
pays  for  him.  Forgiveness  in  God  can,  therefore,  be  no  othor  than  an 
act  of  high  and  distinguished  mercy. 

We  are  also  to  consider,  even  now  that  the  atonement  has  ban 

accepted,  and  the  promise  of  forgiveness  proclaimed,  upon  the  iMmdittflW 

of  repentance  and  faith,  that  we  claim  forgiveness  not  on  the  ground  of 
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jutHce^  but  on  that  o£  the  faithfubiesB  of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  to 
bind  hunself  by  promises ;  and  also  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are 
bitber  illustrated  by  his  not  proceeding  to  extremities  against  us  upon 
our  first  refusals  of  his  overtures,  of  which  all  are  in  some  degree  guilty. 
He  exercises  toward  ua,  in  all  cases,  *^  all  long  suffering,"  and  caUs 
us  not  hastily  to  account  for  our  neglect  of  the  Goq)el,  any  more  than 
for  the  infiractions  of  his  law,  both  which  he  might  do,  were  his  govern- 
ment severe  and  his  mercy  reluctant. 

But  abundantly  as  the  objection  may  thus  be  answered,  it  is  not  to  be 
satisfactorily  refuted,  on  the  Antinomian  principle,  that  Christ  paid  our  debt, 
in  the  sense  of  yielding  to  the  law,  in  land  and  in  quantity ^  those  acts  of 
obedieiice^  or  that  penalty  of  suffering,  or  both,  which  the  law  required. 
Hie  matter  in  that  case,  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  loses  its  character  of 
graee^  and  is  reduced  to  a  strictly  equitable  proceeding ;  or  at  leaat  the 
meicj  is  of  no  higher  a  kind  than  is  the  mercy  of  a  creditor  who  accepts 
the  full  amount  of  his  debt  ficom  the  surety  instead  of  the  debtor,  which  is 
asBoredly  much  below  that  love  of  the  Father,  to  which  allusions  so 
admirmg  and  so  grateful  are  often  made  in  the  New  Testament.  Hie 
eoDsaqoenoes,  also,  become  absurd  and  wholly  contradictory  to  the 
flcriptures ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  inconsistent 
widi  conditions  of  pardon  and  acceptance  ;  for  if  the  debt  is  in  this  sense 
aetoaUy  tendered  and  accepted,  on  what  ground  can  conditions  of  release 
stand  Y  It  is,  therefore,  consistent  in  the  Antinomian  scheme,  to  deny 
all  conditions  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  to  make  repentance  and  fiuth 
merely  the  means  through  which  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
previous  and  eternal  election.  By  them,  as  fulfilled  conditions,  their 
rebtioa  to  God  is  not  changed,  so  that  from  guilty  and  condemned 
criaiinals  they  become  sons  of  God.  Such  they  were  previous  to  faith, 
and  pfevious  even  to  birth,  and  thus  the  Scripture  is  contradicted,  which 
reproeontw  believers  before  repentance  and  foith,  to  be  *'  the  children  of 
wiBth,  even  Us  others."  That  passage  also  in  Galatians  loses  its  mean. 
ing,  **  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
the  fiuth  of  Christ." 

With  such  explanations  of  the  terms  of  the  first  of  the  two  opinions  on 
the  satisfiu^on  of  Christ,  above  given,  it  may  be  taken  as  fully  accordant 
witb  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  important  subject 

Anotbar  remark  may  here  be  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  been  some- 
times said  by  theologians,  sufficiently  sound  in  their  general  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  we  know  not  the  vineuban,  or  bond 
of  oonneetion,  between  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  sii^ 
and  tiuB^  therefore,  they  place  among  the  mysteries  of  religion.  To  me 
lUs  appears  ra&er  to  arise  firom  obscure  views  of  the  atonement  than  from 
the  absence  of  information  on  this  point  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

Mysteries  of  kyve  and  incomprehensible  facts  are  found,  it  is  true,  in 
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the  incarnation,  humiliation,  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord :  but  the  tfineubm, 
or  connection  of  those  sufferings  appears  to  be  matter  of  express  revek- 
tion,  when  it  is  declared  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  "  a  demoostralioB 
of  the  righteousness  of  Grod,"  of  his  righteous  character  and  his  jiMt 
administration,  and  therefore  allowed  the  honourable  exercise  of  meicj 
without  impeachment  of  justice,  or  any  repeal  or  relaxation  of  his  lavs. 
If  it  be  meant,  in  this  allegation  of  mystery,  that  it  is  not  discoverable 
how  the  death  of  Christ  is  as  adequate  a  display  of  the  justice  of  God,  n 
though  offenders  had  been  personally  punished,  this  also  is  cleariy  id 
opposition  to  what  the  apostle  has  said,  in  the  passage  which  has  be« 
so  oflen  referred  to,  <<  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiatioo, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness,"  ets  svdnfiv  rv 
6ixaio<ruvY}^  aMTn^for  a  demomtration^  or  HAiaFESTATXOZf  ofhif  righieoU' 
ness  ;  nor  surely  can  the  particulars  before  stated  in  explanation  of  thii 
point,  be  well  weighed,  without  our  perceiving  how  gloriously  the  holi- 
ness and  essential  rectitude  of  God,  as  well  as  his  rectoral  justice,  were 
illustrated  by  this  proceeding ;  this,  surely,  is  manifestation,  not 
mystery. 

For,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  con- 
ceive how  the  authority  of  a  law  may  be  upheld,  and  the  justice  of  iti 
administration  made  manifest,  even  when  its  penalty  is  exacted  in  some 
other  way  than  the  punishment  of  the  party  offending.  When  die 
Locrian  legislator  voluntarily  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  to 
save  that  of  his  son  condemned  bv  his  own  statutes  to  lose  both,  and 
did  this  that  the  law  might  neither  be  repealed  nor  exist  mthout  effi- 
cacy ;  who  docs  not  sec  that  the  authority  of  his  laws  was  as  much, 
nay  more,  impressively  sanctioned  than  if  his  son  had  endured  the  fall 
penalty  ?  The  case,  it  is  true,  has  in  it  nothing  parallel  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  except  in  that  particular  which  it  is  here  adduced  to  illustrate ; 
but  it  shows  that  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  necessary  for  the  upholding  of  a 
firm  government  that  the  offender  himself  should  be  punished.  This  is 
the  natural  mode  of  maintaining  authority ;  but  not,  in  all  cases,  the  only 
one ;  and,  in  that  of  the  redemption  of  man,  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  its  brightest  manifestation  securing  this  end,  and  yet  opening  to  man 
the  door  of  hope.  The  strict  justice  of  the  case  required  that  the 
righteous  character  of  the  Divine  administration  should  be  upheld ;  but, 
in  fact,  by  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  being  made  the  only  means  of 
pardon,  it  has  received  a  stamp  more  legible  and  impressive  than  ths 
extreme  punishment  of  offenders,  however  awful,  while  it  connects  love 
with  justice,  and  presents  God  to  us  at  once  exact  in  righteousness  and 
affectingly  gracious  and  merciful.  "  The  Judge  himself  bore  the  punish* 
ment  of  transgression,  while  he  published  an  amnesty  to  th<^  guilty,  and 
thus  asserted  the  authority,  and  importance,  and  worth  of  the  law  1»y 
that  very  act  which  beamed  forth  love  unspeakable,  and  dii^laved  a 
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oompaamm  which  knew  no  obstacle  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  crimi- 
■di  to  accept  it.  The  eternal  Word  became  flesh,  and  exhibited,  in 
snftoriBgs  and  in  death,  that  combination  of  holiness  and  mercy  which, 
bdieved,  most  excite  love,  and,  if  loved,  must  produce  resemblance." 
{Enkme  on  Revealed  Rdigiotu)  **  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together, 
ffil^teousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other."  Thus  the  vinculum^  that 
wUch  connects  the  death  of  Christ  with  our  salvation,  is  simply  the 
rity  ^liiich  it  gives  to  the  righteous  administration  of  the  Divine 
It. 

An  objection  is  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
to  the  justice  of  laying  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  consider.  The  objection  resolves 
ilMlf  into  an  inquiry  how  far  such  benevolent  interpositions  of  one  per- 
■an  ibr  another,  as  involve  sacrifice  and  sufiering,  may  go  without 
violating  justice ;  and  when  the  subject  is  followed  in  this  direction, 
the  objection  will  be  found  to  be  of  no  weight. 
.  Tliat  it  has  always  been  held  a  virtue  to  endure  inconveniences,  to 
cacoonter  danger,  and  even  to  sufler  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  certain 
cbcimMAances,  cannot  be  denied,  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  con- 
tnDing  such  acts  by  raising  any  questions  as  to  their  justice.  Parmits 
and  friends  not  only  endure  labour  and  make  sacrifices  for  their  chil- 
dictt  and  omnections,  but  often  submit  to  positive  pain  in  accomplishing 
Aat  to  which  their  aifection  prompts  them.  To  save  a  fellow  creature 
perishing  by  water  or  fire,  generous  minds  often  expose  themselves  to 
great  perMmal  risk  of  life,  and  even  sometimes  perish  in  the  attempt ; 
yet  tiie  claims  of  humanity  are  considered  suflicient  to  justify  such 
deedi^  which  are  never  blamed,  but  always  applauded.  No  man's  life 
we  grant,  is  at  his  own  disposal ;  but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  agreed 
that  God,  the  only  being  who  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  life,  has  left  men 
at  liberty  to  ofier  their  Uves  for  the  benefit  of  others,  no  one  questions 
the  justice  of  their  doing  it.  Thus,  when  a  patriot  army  marches  to 
ahnoet  certain  destruction  to  defend  its  coasts  from  foreign  invasion  and 
violence,  the  established  notion  that  the  life  of  every  man  is  placed  by 
God  at  the  disposal  of  his  country,  justifies  the  hazard.  It  is  still  a 
dearer  instance,  because  matter  of  revelation,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  ougkl  ^  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,"  that  is  for  the 
Church  and  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  world.  Christians  are  called 
to  pursue  their  duty  of  instructing,  and  reforming,  and  saving  others, 
dMNigh,  in  some  cases,  the  active  services  into  which  they  may  be  led 
win  shorten  life ;  and  in  times  of  persecution  it  is  obligatory  upon  them 
not  only  to  be  ready  to  sufier,  but  to  die,  rather  than  deny  Christ.  No 
one  questions  the  justice  of  this,  because  all  see  that  the  Author  and 
Lord  of  the  lives  of  men  has  given  to  them  the  right  of  thus  disposing 
of  lifis,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  it  urged,  Hat  it  was  unjust  in  him  to  require 
Vol.  n.  10 
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them  to  eubmit  to  the  pain  of  racks  and  fires,  and  other  modes  of  yiokat 
death,  which  they  certainly  did  not  desenre,  and  when,  as  to  any  crime 
meriting  public  and  ignominious  death,  they  were,  doubtless,  innoceat 
These  cases  are  not  adduced  as  parallel  to  the  death  of  Christ  &r 
sinners ;  but  so  far  they  agree  with  it  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  cf 
providence,  and  by  express  appointment  of  Grod,  men  suffer  and  ena 
die  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  in  some  cases  the  morally  worthy,  tk 
comparatively  innocent,  die  for  the  instruction,  and,  instnmientaUy,fe 
the  salvation  of  the  unworthy  and  vicious.  There  is  a  similarity  in  tk 
two  cases  also  in  other  particulars,  as  that  the  suffering  danger  or  dettk 
is  in  both  matter  of  choice,  not  of  compulsion  or  necessity ;  and  Htd 
there  is  a  right  in  the  parties  to  choose  suffering  and  death,  thoogli, 
as  we  shall  see,  this  right  in  benevolent  men  is  of  a  different  kind  ti 
that  with  which  Christ  was  invested. 

Some  writers  of  great  eminence  on  the  doctrine  of  atonement  hm 
urged  also,  in  answer  to  the  objection  before  us,  the  suffering  of  penooi 
in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  others,  as  children  on  account  at  die 
crimes  of  their  parents,  both  by  the  natural  constitution  of  things  wai 
by  the  laws  of  many  states ;  but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  derifS 
any  real  illustration  from  these  examples ;  for,  as  a  modem  writer  wcl 
observes,  *^  the  principles  upon  which  the  Catholic  opinion  is  defended 
destroy  every  kind  of  similarity  between  these  cases  and  the  anfferiBgi 
of  Christ.  In  all  such  instances  of  the  extension  of  punishment,  penoH 
suffer  for  sins  of  which  they  are  innocent,  but  without  their  conseat, 
in  consequence  of  a  constitution  under  which  they  are  born,  and  fay  t 
disposition  of  events  which  they  probably  lament ;  and  their  sufieriog 
is  not  supposed  to  have  any  effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  incurred  bf 
those  whose  punishment  they  bear."  {HUVs  Lectures.) 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  above,  as  most  in  point  in  this  argumeat, 
we  grant  that  there  is  no  instance  of  satisfaction  by  vicarious  puniib* 
ment ;  no  legal  substitution  of  one  person  for  another.  With  respeet 
to  human  governments,  they  could  not  justly  adopt  this  principle  in  asj 
case.  They  could  not  oblige  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
because  that  would  be  unjust  to  him ;  they  could  not  accept  his  ofier, 
were  he  ever  so  anxious  to  become  the  substitute  of  another,  for  that 
would  be  unjust  to  God,  since  they  have  no  authority  from  him  so  to 
take  away  the  life  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and  the  person  himself  has 
no  authority  to  offer  it.  With  respect  to  the  Divine  government,  a 
parallel  case  is  also  impossible,  because  no  guilty  man  could  be  thlf 
substitute  for  his  fellows,  his  own  life  being  forfeited ;  and  no  higher 
creaJture  could  be  that  substitute,  of  which  we  arc  fiilly  assured  by  this, 
that  if  it  was  necessary  that  Christ,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  creatures^ 
should  suffer  for  us.  in  order  that  God  might  be  just  in  justifying  tiio 
guilty,  then  his  justice  could  not  have  been  manifested  by  the  intarpoa* 
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ticMi  of  any  creature  whatever  in  our  behalf,  and,  therefore,  the  legal 
obstacle  to  our  pardon  mUst  have  remained  in  full  force.  There  can  be 
DO  full  parallel  to  this  singular  and  only  case ;  but  yet,  as  to  the  ques- 
tioo  of  justice,  which  is  here  the  only  point  under  consideration,  it  rests 
OQ  the  same  principles  as  those  before  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  St. 
FmiI  we  see  a  willing  sufferer ;  he  chooses  to  suffer  and  to  die  "  for  the 
dtect's  sake,"  and  that  he  might  publish  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  He 
knew  that  this  would  be  his  lot,  and  he  glories  in  the  prospect.  He 
gave  op  cheerfully  what  might  have  remained  to  him  of  life  by  the 
eoDsdtotion  of  nature.  Was  it,  then,  unjust  in  Grod  to  accept  this  offer- 
ing of  generous  devotedness  for  the  good  of  mankind,  when  the  offering 
in  obedience  to  his  own  will  ?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  an  unjust 
toward  God,  that  is,  did  it  violate  the  right  of  God  over  his  life,  for 
9L  Paul  to  choose  to  die  for  the  Grospel  7  Certainly  not.  For  God  had 
given  to  him  the  right  of  thus  disposing  of  his  life,  by  making  it  his  duty 
to  die  for  the  truth.  The  same  considerations  of  choice  and  right  unite 
in  tiie  saflferings  of  our  Lord,  though  the  case  itself  was  one  of  an  infi- 
nitely higher  nature,  a  circumstance  which  strengthens  but  does  not 
ehaoge  the  principle.  He  was  a  vnUing  substitute,  and  choice  was  in 
Um  abundantly  more  free  and  unbiassed  than  it  could  be  in  a  creature, 
■ad  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  not  a  creature.  His  incarnation  was 
vohmtary ;  and,  when  incarnate,  his  sufferings  were  still  a  matter  of 
dioioe ;  nor  was  he,  in  the  same  sense  as  his  disciples,  under  the  power 
of  men.  '^No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my- 
nelC  He  had  the  right  of  doing  so  in  a  sense  that  no  creature  could 
have.  He  died*not  only  because  the  Father  willed  it ;  not  because  the 
i^gfat  of  living  or  dying  had  been  conceded  to  him  as  a  moral  trust,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  apostles ;  but  because,  having  himself  the  supreme 
power  of  life  and  death,  from  his  boundless  benevolence  to  man,  he 
willed  to  cfie ;  and  thus  was  there,  in  this  substitution,  a  concurrence  of 
die  Lawgiver,  and  the  consent  of  the  substitute.  To  say  that  any  thing 
b  trnjustj  is  to  say  that  the  rights  of  some  one  arc  invaded ;  but  if,  in 
this  case,  no  right  was  invaded,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  clear, 
tben  was  there  in  the  case  nothing  of  injustice  as  assumed  in  the  objec- 
Ikxu  TTie  whole  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  a  question  not  o£  justice, 
but  of  the  msdom  of  admitting  a  substitute  to  take  the  place  of  the 
guilty.  In  the  cireumstances,  first  of  the  willingness  of  the  substitute 
lo  flobmit  to  the  penalty,  and  secondly  of  his  right  thus  to  dispose  of 
hiniBelC  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  is  fully  cleared ;  and  the  question 
of  wisdom  is  to  be  determined  by  this  consideration,  whether  the  end 
of  punishment  could  be  as  well  answered  by  this  translation  of  the 
p«oalty  to  a  substitute  as  if  the  principals  themselves  had  personally 
been  held  to  undergo  it.     This,  when  the  whole  evangelical  scheme  is 

taken  into  account,  embracing  the  means  and  conditions  by  which  that 
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substitution  is  made  available,  and  the  concomitants  by  which  it  ii 
attended,  as  before  explained,  is  also  obvious — the  law  of  God  is  not 
repealed  nor  relaxed,  but  established ;  those  who  continue  disobedient 
fall  into  aggravated  condemnation,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  mercy  of  God  thus  conceded,  are  restored  to  the  capacity  and  dis- 
position of  obedience,  and  that  perfectly  and  eternally  in  a  future  state 
of  existence ;  so  that,  as  the  end  of  punishment  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  law  and  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  this  end  is  eret 
more  abundantly  accomplished  by  this  glorious  interposition  of  the  com- 
passion  and  adorable  wisdom  of  God  our  Saviour. 

So  unfounded  is  this  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarioua  safe- 
ings  of  Christ ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  recondliDg 
those  sufferings  to  the  Divine  justice  does  not,  in  truth,  lie  with  ua,  but 
with  the  Socinians.  Difierent  opinions,  as  to  the  nature  and  end  of 
those  sufferings,  neither  lessen  nor  heighten  them.  The  extreme  asd 
emphatic  sufferings  of  our  Lord  is  a  fact  which  stands  unalterably  upoa 
the  record  of  the  inspired  history.  We  who  regard  Christ  as  aofiforing 
by  virtue  of  a  voluntary  substitution  of  himself  in  our  room  and  stesd, 
can  account  for  such  agonies,  and,  by  the  foregoing  arguments,  can 
reconcile  them  to  justice ;  but,  as  our  Lord  was  perfectly  ajid  absdatefy 
innocent,  as  **  he  did  no  sin,"  and  was,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  from 
all  men  who  ever  lived,  and  who  have  all  sinned,  by  being  endrel] 
*'holy  and  harmless,"  ^separated  from  sinners,"  how  will  they  reconGile 
it  to  Divine  justice  that  he  should  be  thus  as  pre-eminent  in  suflferiag 
as  he  was  in  virtue,  and  when,  according  to  them,  he  sustained  a  per- 
sonal character  only,  and  not  a  vicarious  one?  For  this  difficulty 
they  have,  and  can  have  no  ratipnal  solution. 

As  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  xviii,  20,  which  Socinians  sometimes 
urge  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  passion,  it  is  briefly  but 
satisfactorily  answered  by  Grotius.  '*  Socinus  objects  from  Eaddel, 
'  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die ;  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini<piity 
of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.'  But 
in  these  words  God  does  not  teach  us  what  he  must  necessarily  do ;  but 
what  [in  a  particular  case]  he  had  freely  decreed  to  do.  It  no  nx>re, 
therefore,  follows  from  hence,  that  it  is  unjust  altogether  for  a  son  to 
hoar  any  part  of  the  punishment  of  his  father's  crime,  than  that  it  is 
unjust  for  a  sinner  not  to  die.  The  place  itself  evinces  that  Grod  does 
not  here  treat  of  perpetual  and  immutable  right ;  but  of  that  ordinary 
course  of  his  providence  which  he  was  determined  hereafter  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  cut  off  all  occasion  of  coo- 
plaint."  {De  taHsfacHone.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
RjBPKMPTiow — SAcamcMm  of  ths  Law. 

It  hai)  theot  been  cwtaMiflhed,  upon  the  tettimoDy  of  various  texlB»  m 
ivfaich  the  doctrine  ia  laid  down,  not  in  the  language  of  metaphor  and 
alhuBDn,  but  deariy  and  ezpranlyy  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  vicarious 
and  propitiatory ;  and  that  by  it  a  satisfiiction  was  oflfered  to  the  Divine 
jusCioe  finr  the  tram^gressions  of  men ;  in  consideration  of  which  pardon 
and  oJvation  are  offered  to  them  in  the  Gospel  through  fidth ;  and  I 
haFB  preferred  to  adduce  t^^eae  clear  and  cogent  proofs  of  this  great 
irindlple  of  our  religion,  in  the  first  place,  firom  those  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  there  are  no  sacrificial  terms,  no  direct  allu- 
aoos  to  the  atonements  of  the  law,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levitical 
fjaniihr  system,  to  show  that,  independent  of  the  latter  class  of  texts, 
tho  doctrine  may  be  established  against  the  Socinians ;  and,  also,  that 
kf  having  first  settled  the  meaning  of  the  leading  passages,  we  may 
satisfactorily  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  evangelists  and 
use  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference 
IQ  die  death  of  Christ,  a  subject  in  which,  from  its  nature,  the  opponents 
ef  die  atonement,  find  a  freedom  of  remark  and  license  of  criticism,  by 
which  they  are  apt  to  mislead  and  perplex  the  unwary.  This  second 
claas  of  texts,  however,  when  approached  by  the  light  of  the  argument 
already  made  good,  and  exhibited  also  in  that  of  their  own  evidence, 
wQl  afloid  the  most  triumphant  refiitation  of  tho  notions  of  those  who, 
to  their  denial  of  the  (jodhead  of  our  Lord,  add  a  proud  and  Pharisaic 
vqection  of  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  his  death. 

We  shall  not,  in  the  first  instance,  advert  to  the  sacrifices  under  the 
patriarchal  dispensation,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  a  differeDce  of  opinion 
exists,  a  subject  on  which  some  remarks  will  bo  ofiered  in  the  sequel. 
Among  the  Jews,  sacrifices  were  unquestionably  of  Divine  original ;  and 
as  terms  taken  firom  thom  are  found  applied  so  frequently  to  Christ  and 
to  his  sufferings  in  the  New  Testament,  they  serve  farther  to  explain 
that  peculiarity  under  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  apostles  regarded 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  afibrd  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  as  the  grand  universal  sin  offering 
far  the  whole  worid. 

He  is  announced  by  John,  his  forerunner,  as  '<  the  Lamb  of  God  ;" 
tod  that  not  with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other  moral  virtue ; 
but  with  an  accompan3ring  phrase,  which  would  communicate  to  a  Jew 
the  fiill  sacrificial  sense  of  tho  term  employed — '*  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  TAKETH  AWAY  the  sin  of  the  world."  He  is  called  our  pass- 
QVKR,  sacrificed  fer  us."    He  is  said  to  have  given  <<  himself  for  us,  an 
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oFFEimvo  and  a  sacxificb  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour."  Af 
a  Priest,  it  was  necessary  he  diiould  have  somewhat  to  offer ;  and  he 
offered  himself,  '<  his  own  blood,"  to  which  is  ascribed  the  wadung 
away  of  sin,  and  our  eternal  redemption.  He  is  declared  to  have  *<  pot 
away  sin  by  the  sacbifice  of  himsblf,"  to  have  ^  bt  himself  purged 
our  sins,"  to  have  <'  saivctified  the  people  by  his  own  blood,"  to  have 
**  offered  to  God  one  sacrifice  for  sins."  Add  to  these,  and  innume- 
rable other  similar  expressions  and  allusions,  the  argument  of  the  aposde 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which,  by  proving  at  length,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  kv, 
he  most  unequivocally  assumes,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice 
and  sin  offering,  for  without  that  it  would  ^no  more  have  been  capaUe 
of  comparison  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  St  Stephen,  or  St.  James,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for  the  troth, 
who  had  recently  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  Uood.  This  vary 
comparison,  we  may  boldly  afiirm,  is  utterly  unaccountable  and  absmd 
on  any  h3rpothesis  which  denies  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  what  rdtdkm 
could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical  immolations  and  offerings,  if  it  had 
no  sacrificial  character?  Nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  more  mifltea&ig, 
and  even  absurd,  than  to  apply  those  terms,  which,  both  among  Jews 
and  Crentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  the  various  processes  and  means 
of  atonement  and  piacular  propitiation,  if  the  apostles  and  Christ 
did  not  intend  to  represent  his  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  jfbr  sin 
muieadifig,  because  such  would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  i 
from  the  terms  themselves,  which  had  acquired  this  as  their  established 
meaning;  and  absurd^  because  if,  as  Socinians  say,  they  used  them 
metaphoricaUy,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  resemblance  between  the 
figure,  and  that  which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  So  totally  irrele- 
vant, indeed,  will  those  terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the 
death  of  Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatory  character,  that  to  assume 
that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  used  them  as  metaphors,  is  profanely  to 
assume  them  to  be  such  writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  tole- 
rated ;  writers  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  commonest  rules  of  elocu- 
tion, and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be  teachers  of  others,  not  only  in 
religion  but  in  things  of  inferior  importance. 

The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not  only  be  wholly  ab- 
surd, but  criminally  misleading  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  first  converted  to  Christianity.  To  them  the  notion  of  pro- 
pitiatory  offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and 
which  expiated  the  crimes  of  offenders,  was  most  familiar,  and  the 
corresponding  terms  in  constant  use.  The  bold  denial  of  this  bv  Dr. 
Priestley  might  well  bring  upon  him  the  reproof  of  Archbishop  Mogee, 
who,  af\er  establishing  this  point  from  the  Greek  and  J^atin  writers,  ob 
serves,  «  So  clearly  does  their  language  announce  the  notion  of  a  pro* 
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pUkUary  aWnemcnt^  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation  on  Dr.  Priest- 
by's  fairness,  we  are  driven,  of  necessity,  to  question  the  extent  of  his 
icquaintance  with  those  writers."  The  reader  may  consult  the  instances 
pveo  by  this  writer,  in  No.  5  of  his  Illustrations  appended  to  his  Dis- 
courses on  the  Atonement;  and  particularly  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Brotius^  De  Satisfactione,  whose  learning  has  most  amply  illustrated 
Kod  firmly  settled  this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use  to  be 
DOttde  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that  as  the  apostles  found  the  very 
tenns  they  used  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  fixed  in  an  expiatory  signification  among  the  Greeks,  they 
eould  not,  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  distant  figurative  sense,  much  less 
in  a  oootraiy  one,  without  due  notice  of  their  having  invested  them  with 
%  new  import  being  given  to  their  readers.  From  a/o^,  a  pollution,  an 
bnpurity,  which  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  are  derived  ayvi^u  and 
wytBt^iaf  which  denote  the  act  of  expiation ;  xaAougu)  too,  to  purify,  cleanse, 
'm  applied  to  the  effect  of  expiation ;  and  iXa^u  denotes  the  method  of 
propitiating  the  gods  by  sacrifice.  These,  and  other  words  of  similar 
iniiiorty  are  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  evangelists 
ind  apostles ;  but  they  give  no  notice  of  using  them  in  any  strange  and 
■hiered  sense ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to  the  death  of  Christ,  they 
mnitp  therefore,  be  understood  to  use  them  in  their  received  meaning. 

In  Hke  manner  the  Jews  had  their  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  terms 
and  phrases  used  in  them  are,  in  hke  manner,  employed  by  the  apostles 
to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord ;  and  they  would  have  been  as 
gniky  of  misleading  their  Jewish  as  their  Gentile  readers,  had  they  em- 
ployed them  in  a  new  sense,  and  without  warning,  which,  unquestionably, 
they  never  gave. 

Hie  force  of  this  has  been  felt,  and  as,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  the  two 
point%  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  their  typical 
^gnature  have  been  questioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  each. 

As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of  tlie  law,  it  is  not  neces- 
wry  to  show  that  all  the  Levitical  offerings  were  of  this  character. 
Tlieio  were  also  ofierings  for  persons  and  for  things  prescribed  for  puri- 
fcation,  which  were  incidental ;  but  even  they  grew  out  of  the  leading 
notkm  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  legal  purification  which  resulted 
from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  show  tl)at  the  grand  and 
aminent  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  strictly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them 
Ihe  ofierers  were  released  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends 
they  were  appointed  by  the  Lawgiver. 

When  we  speak,  too,  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean,  either 
on  the  one  hand,  such  a  substitution  as  that  the  victim  should  bear  the 
tame  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as  the  offender  himself;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  offender  as  a  mere  symbohcal 
acty  by  which  he  confessed  his  desert  of  punishment ;  but  a  substitution 
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made  by  Divmo  appomtment,  by  which  the  victim  was  exposed  to  sufier* 
iDg8  and  death  instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue  of  which  the  oflfeoder 
himself  should  be  released.  In  this  view  one  can  scarcely  conom 
why  so  able  a  writer  as  Archbishop  Magee  should  prefer  to  vme  tin 
term  "  vicarious  import"  rather  than  the  simple  and  estabKrfied  tens 
^  vicarious ;"  since  the  Antinomian  notion  of  substitutioD  may  be  other- 
wise sufficiently  guarded  against,  and  the  phrase  **  vicarious  imporT  m 
certainly  capable  of  being  resolved  into  that  figurative  notioD  of  men 
symbohcal  action,  which,  however  plausible,  does,  in  fact,  deprive  the 
ancient  sacrifices  of  their  typical^  and  the  oblation  of  Christ  of  its  red 
efficacy.  Vicarious  acting,  is  acting  for  another ;  vicarious  aufierin^ 
is  suffering  for  another ;  but  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tiiat  sufler* 
ing  in  the  case  of  Christ,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  doctrine  of  Scriptme 
at  large,  and  not  whdly  by  the  term  itself,  which  is,  however,  usefid  fir 
this  purpose,  (and  therefore  to  be  preserved,)  that  it  indicates  the  senw 
in  which  those  who  use  it  understand  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  dot 
Christ  '*  died  for  us,"  to  be  that  he  died  not  merely  ybr  mtr  hen^  but 
in  our  stead ;  in  other  words,  that  but  for  his  having  died,  those  who 
believe  in  him  would  personally  have  suffered  that  death  whidi  is  As 
penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

l^at  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expiaUnry  and  vicarious,  admili 
of  abundant  proof. 

The  chief  objections  made  to  this  doctrine,  are,  first,  that  under  die 
law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal  proof  or  eonvictioii, 
was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no  sacrifice  could  exempt  him  finom  As 
penalty.  Secondly,  that  in  all  lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not 
attached  capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or  personal  labour 
or  servitude,  upon  their  non-payment,  this  penalty  was  to  be  strictly 
executed,  and  none  could  plead  any  privilege  or  exemption  on  account 
of  sacrifice ;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with  a  pecuniaiy 
mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  offne,  one  part  of  which 
was  paid  to  the  state,  the  other  to  the  Church.  This  was  the  mode  of 
argument  adopted  by  the  author  of  <'thc  Moral  Philosopher,"  and 
nothing  of  weight  has  been  added  to  these  objections  since. 

Now  much  of  this  may  be  granted,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox  writers  on  this 
subject  have  often  adverted  to.  The  law,  under  which  the  Jews  were 
placed,  was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a  morai  and  a  political  law ;  and 
the  Lawgiver  excepted  certain  offences  from  the  benefit  of  a  pardon, 
which  implied  exemption  from  temporal  dcatli,  which  was  the  state 
penalty,  and  therefore  would  accept  no  atonement  for  such  transgres- 
sions.  Blasphemy,  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  were  those  '<  pre- 
sumptuous sins"  which  were  thus  exempted,  and  the  reason  will  be 

Hcen  in  the  poUtical  relation  of  the  people  to  God.     In  refusiDg  this 
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ftitfwnption  fimn  (mmflhnieiit  in  this  world,  in  eertain  caBes,  respect  was 
had  to  the  order  and  benefit  of  todetif.  Running  parallel,  however, 
with  thia  political  application  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  suhjectt  of  the 
Aeocracy,  we  see  the  aathoiity  <^the  moral  law  kept  over  them  as  men 
attd  creatures ;  and  if  these  **  presomptoous  nns,"  of  blasphemy  and 
idolatry,  of  murder  and  adultery,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only  eapi- 
ffll  crimes,  considered  polUieaByf  they  were  not  the  only  capital  crimes^ 
OQUidered  morally,  that  is,  there  were  other  crimes  which  would  have 
aolgectBd  the  ofiender  to  death,  but  for  this  provisiixi  of  expiatory  oUa- 
tiwM.  Hie  true  question  then  is,  whether  sudi  sacrifices  were  appointed 
bf  God,  and  accepted  instead  of  the  per«ma2  punishment  or  life  of  the 
oflRNider,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as  in  the  other 
ciaea;  and  if  so,  if  the  life  of  animal  sacrifices  was  accepted  instead  of 
fte  life  of  man,  then  the  notion  that  they  were  mere  mulcts  and  pecu- 
oiuy  penalties  fells  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most  of  the 
Lsvilical  oblations  is  estaUished. 

Tliat  other  offences,  beside  those  above  mentioned,  were  capital,  that 
Mf  eipoeed  the  ofiender  to  death,  is  clear  fix)m  this,  that  all  offences 
againsi  the  law  had  this  capital  character.  As  death  was  the  sanction 
of  the  commandment  given  to  Adam,  so  every  one  who  transgressed 
any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  became  guilty  of  death ;  every  man  was 
mocursedy  that  is,  devoted  to  die,  who  ^  continued  not  in  dU  things  writ- 
ten  in  the  book  of  the  law ;"  ^  the  man  only  that  doeth  these  things 
ahaU  Hoe  by  them,"  was  the  rule ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  redeem  the 
ofifonders  fiom  this  penalty  that  sacrifices  were  appointed.  So,  with 
reference  to  the  great  day  of  expiation,  we  read,  <<  For  on  that  day  shall 
tiie  priest  make  an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you  may  be 
dean  from  (dl  your  sins ;  and  this  shaU  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto 
you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  fer  all  tJheir  sins, 
onoe  a  year,"  Lev.  xvi,  30-34. 

To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  annual  sacrifices 

of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  Leviticus  xvii,  10,  11, 

^'  I  will  set  my  fece  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him 

off  firom  among  his  people.   For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and 

I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 

■oirLs :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." 

Here  the  blood  which  is  said  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul,  is  the  blood 

of  the  victims,  and  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  soul,  is  the  same  as  to 

be  a  ransom  for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Exodus  xxx, 

12-16,  and  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul,  is  to  avert  death.    ^They  shall 

gbre  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no 

ptague  among  them,"  by  which  their  lives  might  be  suddenly  taken 

away.     The  **  soul"  is  also  here  used  obviously  for  the  Hfe ;  the  blood, 

cr  the  hfe,  of  the  victims  in  all  the  sacrifices,  was  substituted  for  the  life 
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of  man,  to  pretenre  him  from  deatli,  and  die  victims  were  dioefat 
vicaiious.  (Vide  Ouiram  de  Saerif,  lib.  1,  c  xxii.) 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  atonement,  nOS*  signifying  piinnnljr  l» 
rortr*  overspread^  has  been  the  subject  of  some  evasive  criticisms,  ft 
coine«>  howe^*er,  in  the  secondary  sense  to  signify  atonement,  or  pnv 
piiiation,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cacer^  or,  in  Scripture  meaos^ 
to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  offences.  The  Septuagint,  also,  rendeis  it 
by  f{iXaj>t:.uai,  io  appease^  to  make  propitious.  It  is  used,  indeed,  whflR 
the  uHMuas  of  atonement  are  not  of  the  sacrificial  kind,  but  these  '^ii- 
staiices  equally  serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  in  ca«i 
i>t'  transgression,  to  be  that  of  reconciling  the  ofiended  Deity,  by  avn^ 
iug  his  di^leasure ;  so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be 
made  by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  sacrifice  was  strisdjjr 
a  sacrifice  of  propitiation*  Agreeably  to  this  condusioQ  we  find  it  c& 
pressly  declared,  in  the  several  cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  tmt 
gression  of  the  Divine  commands,  that  the  sin  for  which  atonemeot  w 
made  by  those  oblations,  should  be  forgiven,*^  (Magee^s  Ditcomrmit  foL 
i,  page  332.) 

As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  not  vicarioui^  tot 

mere  mulcts  and  fines,  is  overturned  by  the  general  appointment  of  fk 

hlood  to  he  an  atonement  for  the  souUt  the  forieited  lives  of  men,  so  alio 

is  it  contradicted  by  particular  instances.    Let  us  refer  to  Lev.  t,  15, 10, 

^  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy 

things  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hitii 

done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto,  and  shall  gifo 

it  to  the  priest."     Here,  indeed,  is  the  proper  "  fine"  for  the  trespav: 

but  it  is  added,  "  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord,  a  iim 

without  blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him,  with 

the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him."    Thm, 

then,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice  being  the  Jine,  the  fine  is  distinguiriied 

from  it,  and  with  the  ram  only  was  the  atonement  made  to  the  Lord  for 

his  trespass.     Nor  can  the  ceremonies,  with  which  the  trespass  and  n 

offerings  were  accompanied,  agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  their 

vicarious  character.   The  worshipper,  conscious  of  his  trespass,  bcoo^ 

an  animal,  his  own  property,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.     This 

not  an  cucharistical  act,  not  a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of 

committed.     He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the  sym- 

lx)Ucal  act  of  transfer  of  punishment,  then  slew  it  with  his  own  hand, 

and  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burnt  the  fat  and  part  of  the  animal 

upon  the  altar,  and  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar, 

and,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  offerer  himself,  poured  the  rest  at  the  boU 

tom  of  the  altar.     And  thus,  we  are  told,  <<  the  priest  shall  make  an 

atonement  for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him." 

So  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actions,  and  by  the  description 
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of  tlieir  nature  and  end,  that  the  animal  bore  the  puniahroent  of  tho 
odbnder,  and  that  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  Grod,  and 
ofatBined  the  forgiveness  of  his  ofiences. 

An  equally  strong  proo^  that  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrifice  was 
leoepted  in  place  of  the  life  of  man,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  atone- 
npnt  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  offerings  and  burnt 
Bflfarings,  for  even  bodily  distempers  and  disorders.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tiie  argument  to  explain  the  distinctions  between  these  various  obla- 
tioDB,  (2)  nor  yet  to  inquire  into  the  reason  which  required  propitiation 
lo  be  made  for  corporal  infirmities,  which,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be 
ifoided.  Tliey  were,  however,  thus  connected  with  nn  as  the  cause 
of  an  these  disorders,  and  God,  who  had  placed  his  residence  among 
Im  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  purity,  to  impress  upon 
dbem  a  sense  of  his  moral  purity,  and  the  necessity  of  purification  of 
oaind*  Whether  these  were  tho  reasons,  or  whatever  other  reason  there 
leif^t  be  in  the  case,  and  whether  it  is  at  all  discoverable  by  us,  all  such 
Bicleiui  persons  were  liable  to  death,  and  were  exempted  firom  it  only 
by  animal  sacrifices.  This  appears  firom  the  conclusion  to  all  the  Le- 
ritical  directions  ccmceming  the  ceremonial  to  be  followed  in  all  such 
BISBS.  Lev.  XV,  31,  ''  Hius  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel 
hom  their  undeanness ;  that  thet  die  kot  in  (or  by)  their  unclean- 
lamf  whea  they  d^hmy  laberruicle  whkh  is  amtmg  them,^^  So  that  by 
Pirtue  of  the  sin  ofierings,  the  children  of  Israel  were  saved  from  a 
ietdhf  which  otherwise  they  would  have  suffered  for  their  undeanness, 
md  that  by  substituting  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the  life  of  the  offerer. 
NTor  can  it  bei  urged,  Uiat  death  is,  in  these  instances,  threatened  only 
IS  a  punishment  of  not  observing  thes^laws  of  purification,  for  the 
reasoD  giv^i  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  tor  the  threatening  of  death  is 
sol  hypothetical  upon  their  not  bringing  the  prescribed  atonement,  but 
is  gfoimded  upon  the  fact  of  *'  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which 
iras  among  them,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  all  undeanness  as 
ndi,  in  the  first  instance. 

As  a  &rther  proof  of  the  vicarious  character  of  the  principal  sacri- 
fices of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we  may  instance  those  statedly  offered  for 
the  whole  congregation.  Every  day  were  offered  two  lambs,  one  in 
llw  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening,  '<  for  a  continual  burnt  offer- 
ing.'' To  these  daily  victims  were  to  be  added,  weekly,  two  other  lambs  for 
the  burnt  offering  of  every  Sabbath.  None  of  these  c6uld  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  fines  for  offences,  since  they  were  offered  for  no  particu- 
bur  persons,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an 
unmeaning  ceremony,  piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however, 
the  monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  the  great  feasts,  it  is  suffi. 

(3)  On  thii  subject,  see  Outram  De  Saorifioiii. 
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cient  to  fix  upon  thote  wfaidi  aie  so  often  alluded  to  in  tbe  Epiilfe  to 

the  Hebrews,  offand  on  the  solemn  annivenaiy  of  ezpiatum.    On  dvl 

day,  to  other  prescribed  sacrifices,  were  to  be  added  another  tarn  for  a 

burnt  oflbring,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent  of  aU  the  aacrifioeii 

for  a  sin  offering,  whose  Uood  was  to  be  carried  by  the  high  priest  islo 

the  inner  sanctuary,  which  was  not  done  by  the  blood  <^any  other  ric- 

tim,  except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered  the  same  day  as  a  sin  ofisng 

for  the  family  of  Aaron.  <^  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  wiMfdiy 

atonement  was  to  be  made  *fordUthe  niw'  of  the  whole  Jewish  people^ 

are  so  strikingly  significant  that  they  desenre  a  particular  detaiL    On  te 

day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to 

offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat,  as  sin  offerings,  the  one  ht  himweH  and  fe 

other  for  the  people,  and  having  sprinkled  the  blodd  of  those,  in  dse 

form,  befiMre  the  mercy  seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  deoominaled 

the  scape  goat ;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  te 

scape  goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  Ae  peopK  ^ 

put  than  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  tfans  bear- 

ing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness ;  in  this 

expressing,  by  an  acticm  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  die 

mentf  which  it  is  afiirmed  was  to  be  effected  hy  the  sacrifice  of  the  is 

offering,  consisted  in  removing  from  the  people  their  iniqukiea  by  ttfai 

translation  of  them  to  the  animaL     For  it  is  to  be  remariced,  thai  te 

ceremony  of  the  scape  goat  is  not  a  distinct  one ;  it  is  a  continnalioB 

of  the  process,  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part,  and  symboBal 

consummation  of  the  sin  offering.     So  that  the  transfer  of  the  iniqaitiei 

of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape  goat,  and  the  bearing  then 

away  into  the  wilderness,  mamfestly  imply,  that  the  atonement  eflfeetsd 

by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer,  and  ooose- 

quent  removal  of  those  iniquities."  {Magee^s  Discourses.) 

How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singular  ceremonial  to  be  explained  T 

Shall  we  resort  to  the  notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  ?  but  if  so,  then  diii 

and  other  stated  sacrifices  must  be  considered  in  the  light  o( penal  enact* 

mentB.     But  this  cannot  agree  with  the  appointment  of  such  sacrificef 

annually  in  succeeding  generations — '<  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 

unto  you."    The  law  appoints  a  certain  day  in  the  year  for  expiating 

the  sins  both  of  the  high  priest  himself  and  of  the  whole  congregatiott, 

and  that  for  all  high  priests,  and  all  generations  of  the  congregatioD. 

Now,  could  a  law  be  enacted,  inflicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  eerlam 

time,  upon  a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their  high  priest,  thus  prt^ 

suming  upon  their  actual  transgression  of  it  ?    The  sacrifice  was  also  for 

sins  in  general,  and  yet  the  penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater  than 

individual  persons  were  often  obliged  to  undergo  for  single  trespasses. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  hypothesis.    (Vide 

Chapman^s  Eusehius,) 
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Shall  we  account  for  it  by  saying  that  sacrifices  were  offered  fot  the 
of  the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  expiation  ?  But  here 
we  are  obliged  to  confine  the  benefit  to  reconaliatian  and  the  taking 
mmay  of  nnsy  and  that  by  the  appointed  means  of  the  nhedding  of  bloody 
and  the  presentation  of  blood  in  the  holy  place,  accompanied  by  the 
ea^reasiTe  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  vie* 
tfan^  tfie  io^it  of  which  act  is  fixed  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the 
puieat's  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  over  that  victim,  the  sins  of  all  the 
people,  and  imprecating  upon  its  head  the  vengeance  due  to  them.  Lev. 
ni,2L 

Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  sym* 
bol ;  bat  the  question  remains  of  what  was  it  the  symbol  ?  To  determine 
dntt  let  the  several  parts  o(  the  symbohc  action  be  enumerated.  Here 
ii  eoD&BsioQ  of  sin— -confessioQ  before  Grod,  at  the  door  of  his  tabenuu 
clw  the  substitution  of  a  victim — the  figurative  transfer  of  sins  to  that 
victim— the  shedding  of  Uood,  which  God  appointed  to  make  atonement 
finr  the  soul — the  carrying  the  blood  into  the  holiest  {dace,  the  very  per- 
miMJCMi  of  which  clearly  marked  the  Divine  acceptance — the  bearing 
Kway  of  iniquity — and  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the  people  to  God. 
ICtben,  this  is  symbolical,  it  has  nothing  correspondent  with  it;  itnever 
hud  or  can  have  any  thing  correspondent  to  it  but  the  sacrificial  death 
ofJemmC^aiatf  and  the  communication  of  the  benefits  of  his  passion  in 
dM  fcMgiveDess  of  sins  to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  their  reconcilia- 
tiflo  widi  God. 

Shan  we,  finally,  say,  that  those  sacrifices  had  respect  not  to  Grod  to 
ofaCaiB  peidon  by  expiation ;  but  to  the  offerer,  teaching  him  moral  les- 
and  calling  forth  moral  dispositions  ?  We  answer,  that  this  hypo- 
leaves  many  of  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  ceremonial 
wildly  unaccounted  for.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  were  erected  for 
the  residence  of  God,  by  his  own  command.  There  it  was  his  will  to 
be  approached,  and  to  these  sacred  places  the  victims  were  required  to 
be  faroui^t.  Any  where  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offered,  if 
diey  had  had  respect  only  to  the  offerer ;  but  they  were  required  to  be 
bfougfat  to  Godf  to  be  offered  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  by  an 
Older  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose.  '<  But  there  is  no  other  rea. 
why  they  should  be  offered  in  the  sanctuaiy,  than  this,  that  they 
offered  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor  could  they  be 
offered  to  him  without  having  rei^pect  to  him,  or  without  his  being  the 
olgect  of  their  efficacy,  as  in  the  case  of  solemn  prayers  addressed  to 
hiiii.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner  sanctuary ;  but  for  what  purpose  can 
we  suppose  the  blood  to  have  Been  carried  into  the  most  sacred  part  of 
khe  Divine  residence,  and  that  on  the  day  of  atonement,  except  to  obtain 

dM  favour  of  bun  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled?"  {Outram  De 
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Sacrifidis.)  To  thil  we  may  add,  that  the  reasoD  given  for  these  saend 
aervices  is  not  in  any  caae  a  mere  moral  effect  to  be  produced  upon  tht 
minds  of  the  worshippers ;  they  were  to  make  atonement,  that  is,  to 
avert  God's  displeasure,  that  the  people  might  not  ^  ons." 

We  may  find  also  another  most  expUcit  illustration  in  the  sacrifice  of 
tlie  passover.  The  sacrificial  character  of  this  offering  is  strong^ 
marked;  for  it  was,  Cobban,  an  offering  brought  to  the  tabernacle;  it 
was  slain  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  ahar  by  thi 
priests.  It  derives  its  name  fix>m  the  passing  ovetf  and  sparing  lbs 
houses  of  the  IsraeUtes,  on  the  door  posts  of  which  the  Uood  of  the  in- 
molated  lamb  was  sprinkled,  when  the  first  born  in  the  houses  of  the 
Egyptians  were  slain ;  and  thus  we  have  another  instance  of  life  bdng 
spared  by  the  instituted  means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  oq»> 
fine  ourselves  to  particular  instances — ^almost  all  things,"  says  to 
authority,  who  surely  knew  his  subject,  **  are  by  the  law  purged  wilk 
blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

By  their  very  law  and  by  constant  usage,  then,  were  the  Jews  &iiii- 
liarized  to  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  history 
contained  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  in  Genesis/  which  speaks  of 
the  ^carious  sacrifices  offered  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  book  of  Job^ 
in  which  that  patriarch  is  recorded  to  have  offered  sacrifices  ftr  the 
supposed  sins  of  his  sons,  and  EUphaz  is  commanded  by  a  Divine  oia- 
cle,  to  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  himself  and  his  firiends,  **  led  God  $hoM 
deal  with  them  after  their  foUy.^* 

On  the  sentiments  of  the  uninspired  Jewish  writers  on  this  pomty  tiie 
substitution  of  the  life  of  the  animal  for  that  of  the  offerer,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  expiatory  nature  of  their  sacrifices,  OtUram  has  given  many 
quotations  fix>m  their  writings,  which  the  reader  may  consult  in  his  woik 
on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three  only  need  be  adduced  by  way  of  speci- 
men. R«  Levi  Ben  Gerson  says,  <<  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
offerers  was  designed  to  indicate,  that  their  sins  were  removed  finom 
themselves,  and  transferred  to  the  animal."  Isaac  Ben  Arama — '''he 
transfers  his  sins  from  himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  his  vic- 
tim." R.  Moses  Ben  Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner  ofiering 
a  victim,  <<  It  was  just  that  his  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that  his  body 
should  be  burned ;  but  the  Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  this  victim 
from  him,  as  his  substitute  and  ransom ;  that  the  blood  of  the  anima 
might  be  shed  instead  of  his  blood ;  that  is,  that  the  blood  of  the  animal 
might  be  given  for  his  life." 

Full  of  these  ideas  of  vicarious  expiation,  then,  the  apostles  wtxite 
and  spoke,  and  the  Jews  of  their  time  and  in  subsequent  ages  heard  and 
read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  *The  Socinian  pretence  is,  that 
the  inspired  penmen  used  the  sacrificial  terms  which  occur  in  their 
writings  figuratively ,  but  we  not  only  reply,  as  before,  that  they  oouki 
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nol  do  this  honestly^  unless  they  had  given  notice  of  this  new  applica. 
tion  of  the  established  terms  of  the  Jewish  theology ;  but  that  if  this  be 
aasumed,  their  writings  leave  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  it 
reaDy  was  which  they  intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial  terms  and 
allusions.  They  are,  themselves,  utteriy  sUent  as  to  this,  and  the  vary- 
iog  theories  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  con- 
km  that  their  writings  afibid  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If,  there- 
fiwe,  it  IB  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  inspired  men 
ihould  write  on  purpose  to  mislead ;  so,  on  the  other,  is  it  utterly  incon- 
ceivabfe  that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  they  should  construct 
1  Curative  language  out  of  terms  which  had  a  definite  and  established 
MMe,  without  giving  any  intimation  at  all  that  they  employed  them 
otherwise  than  in  their  received  meaning,  or  telling  us  why  they  adopted 
them  at  all,  and  more  especially  when  they  knew  that  they  must  be  in- 
fterfHetedy  both  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  the  Socinians 
ire  rigfaty  wajB  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  intended  to  convey. 
TliiB  willy  however,  appear  with  additional  evidence,  when  the  typi- 
ed,  as  well  as  the  expiatory  character  of  the  legal  sacrifices  are  consi- 
dored.  In  strict  argument,  the  latter  does  not  depend  upon  the  former, 
Old  if  the  oUations  of  the  Mosaic  institute  had  not  been  intentionally 
afanbrative  of  the  one  oUation  of  Christ,  the  argument,  from  their  vica- 
nous  and  expiatory  character,  would  still  have  been  valid.  For  if  the 
\tffl  sacrifices  were  offered  in  place  of  the  offender,  blood  for  blood,  life 
far  life,  and  if  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  to  be,  in  as  true  a  sense, 
a  sacrifice  and  expiation,  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
writer%  as  to  the  expiatory  character  of  the  death  of  our  Loid,  expli- 
cilly  established. 

Iliat  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  also  types,  is  another  argument, 
nd  accumulates  the  already  preponderating  evidence. 

A  type,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  defined  by  systematic  writers  to 
ba  a  sign  or  example,  prepared  and  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  some 
fbtore  thing.  It  is  required  that  it  should  represent  (though  the  degree 
oTcleameflB  may  be  very  different  in  different  instances)  this  future  ob- 
ject,  either  by  something  which  it  has  in  common  with  it,  or  in  being  the 
vymbol  of  some  property  which  it  possesses ; — that  it  should  be  prepared 
uid  designed  by  God  thus  to  represent  its  antitype,  which  circumstance 
datingmshes  it  from  a  simile,  and  from  hierogl3rphic ; — that  it  should 
pn  place  to  the  antit3rpe  so  soon  as  the  latter  appears ;  and  thnt  the 
efficacy  of  the  antitype  should  exist  in  the  type  in  appearance  only,  or 
u) a  fewer  degree.  (Vide  Outram  Be  Sacrifice.)  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  genei^l  properties  of  a  type. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  views  given  us,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
^ew  Testament,  of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  and  of  many  events  and 

examples  of  the  Mosaic  history.     Thus  St.  Paul  calls  the  meats  and 
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drinkiy  tiie  holy  diy%  iww  moooB,  mad  wMmOm  of  the  Jew%  iiictad«| 
in  than  the  $avk6»  perfonned  in  the  celebntioa  of  theie  Sutinkt  "i 
tibilov  of  things  to  oome ;"  ^  <te  ioi^  of  wfaioh  riiadow,  iriioM  fin 
the  Aadowgenerdlyuidftiiitlyeidubitedt  ""itChri^  Agua^vkM 
apeakiiig  of  the  thinge  which  happened  to  the  bndileey  in  die  wihhfr 
neaiy  he  calls  them  ^  enaampleii**  (rwni)  type%  *<writleii  6r  ourada^ 
nition,  upon  whom  die  ends  of  the  waM  are  come."  In  EMrav  x^  1, 
die  same  apoatte^  when  he  diacomaea  ezpreaaty  on  the  **  wtaanStml^  tt 
the  tabemade^  caXk  them  *<the  shadow  of  good  ddnga  to  caam^  mi 
pkoea  them  in  contraak  with  ^tfaeterytaia^  of  the  things,*'  diati^Ai 
^ good  things"  juatbeferenMDtioned;  and,  in  the  pieeeding  r haplw^k 
tells  oa  dial  the  awvioes  performed  in  the  tabeniacie  prafigorad  win 
waa  afterward  to  be  tranaaoted  in  the  heavenly  aaactoary*  lliaaaai; 
stancea  are  sufficient  fer  the  argument,  and,  in  examining  them,  weaiy 
obaerve,  that  if  the  dungs  hereaUnded  to  are  nol  allowed  to  betypsi^ 
then  they  are  uaed  aa  mere  illustrotive  rhetorical  iBuatiation%  ttid  is 
their  oiiginal  institution  had  no  more  refereooe  to  the  &qIs  ami  doe- 
trines  of  the  Christian  system  than  the  saciificialaervioea  of  pagan  taa^ 
ple%  which  might,  in  some  particulars,  upon  this  hypodiesi%  just  aa* 
haiveaervedtheaposde'spurpoae.  But  i^  upon  eTrammatkm,  thia 
of  their  being  uaeid  merely  as  rhetorical  illustrations  be  cwsHindkiaily 
the  paaaages  themselves,  then  the  true  typical  character  of  theae 
and  ceremoniea  may  be  considered  aa  fiaily  established. 

Widi  respect  to  die  declaration  of  Si.  Faul,  dial  the 
fiicted  upon  the  disobedieni  and  unfaithful  Israelitea  in  die 
were  ^^ippes  written  for  our  admonition,''  it  is  only  to  be  espUnad  Wf 
considering  the  history  of  that  people  as  dengnedly^  and,  by  appiinlinmi. 
typicaL  These  things  happened  for  tjfpea ;  and  that,  by  tjpa^  the 
aposde  means  much  more  than  a  general  admonitory 
between  disobedience  and  punishment,  which  many  other 
mif^  just  as  wdl  have  afl^ed;  he  adds,  that  <<they  were  wzjtin  fi* 
our  admonition,  iqpon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  coaiei»"  that  ii^ 
for  the  admonition  of  Chrisdans  who  had  entered  into  the  obligations  of 
the  new  dispensation.  For'this  purpose  they  were  recorded ;  by  Aie 
act  of  (rod  they  were  made  types  in  the  highest  sense ;  and  coidd  not 
become  types  in  the  sense  of  mere  figurative  illustration,  which  weoU 
have  been  contingent  upon  this  rhetorical  use  being  made  of  them  by 
some  subsequent  writer.  This  is  farther  confirmed  also  by  the  pie- 
ceding  verses,  in  which  the  aposde  calls  the  manna  '^spiritml  meat," 
which  can  only  be  understood  of  it  as  being  a  type  of  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  Christ,  who,  in  idlusion  to  the  same  6ct, 
so  designatea  himself.  The  «  rock,"  too,  is  called  die  sphrkual  rock, 
and  that  rock,  adds  the  aposde,  **  was  Christ ;"  but  m  what  conceiv 

able  meaning,  except  aa  it  was  aniqypoMlad  type  of  him  ? 
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Tilis  ia  St.  Paul's  general  description  of  the  typical  character  of  <«  the 
Obnch  in  the  wilderness."     In  the  other  passages  quoted,  he  adduces, 
IB  psrticnlary  the  Levitical  services.     He  calls  the  ceremonial  of  the 
kw^athadoiDy**  (aiua;)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he  opposes  this 
flhdow  to**  the  body ;"  in  that  to  the  Hebrews,  to  "  the  very  image ;" 
liy  which  he  obviously  means  the  reality  of  '<  the  good  things"  adum- 
-hratedy  or  their  essential  form  or  substance.     Now  whether  we  take 
the  woid  cKia  for  the  shadow  of  the  body  of  man ;  or  for  a  faint  deU-^ 
neatioDy  or  sketch,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  finished  picture,  it  b  clear,  that 
whatever  the  law  was,  it  was  by  Divine  appointment ;  and  as  there  is 
a  relation  between  the  shadow  and  the  body  which  produces  it,  and  the 
dutch  or  outline  and  the  finished  picture,  so  if^  by  Divine  appointment, 
the  law  was  this  shadow  of  good  things  to  come^  which  is  what  the  apos* 
de  iflwrtSy  then  there  was  an  intended  relation  of  one  to  the  other,  quite 
independent  of  the  figurative  and  ihetorical  use  which  might  be  made 
of  a  mere  accidental  comparison.     If  the  apostle  speaks  figuratively 
only,  then  the  law  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  no  appointed  relation  to 
die  (jroapel,  as  a  shadow  or  sketch  of  good  things  to  come,  and  this  re- 
ktion  ia  one  of  imagination  only ;  if  the  relation  was  a  designed  and 
in  appointed  one,  then  the  resolution  of  the  apostle's  words  into  figura- 
tive allasion  cannot  be  maintained.     But,  farther,  the  apostle  grounds 
an  argument  upon  these  types ;  an  argument,  too,  of  the  most  serious 
kind;  an  argument  for  renouncing  the  law  and  embracing  the  GroepeL 
upon  the  penalty  of  eternal  danger  to  the  soul :  no  absurdity  can,  there- 
ibre,  be  greater  than  to  suppose  him  to  argue  so  weighty  and  important 
&  qaeation  upon  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  existing  only  in  the 
imagination,  and  not  appointed  by  God ;  and  if  the  relation  was  so  ap- 
pointed, it  is  of  that  instituted  and  adumbrative  kind  which  constitutes 
t  type  in  its  special  and  theological  sense. 

Of  this  appointment  and  designation  of  the  tabernacle  service  to  be  a 
ibadow  of  good  things  to  come,  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  affords  several  direct  and  unequivocal  declarations.  So  verse 
Kven  and  eight,  ^  But  into  the  second  went  the  high  priest  alone,  once 
every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  offered  for  himself,  and  for  the 
CROrs  of  the  people ;  the  Holy  Ghost  signiftino  this  (showings  de- 
dmng  by  this  type)  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet 
"Mde  manifest."  Here  we  have  the  declaration  of  a  doctrine  by  type, 
^hich  IB  surely  very  different  to  the  figurative  use  of  a  fact,  employed 
to  embellish  and  enforce  an  argument  by  a  subsequent  writer,  and  this  is 
*bo  referred  to  the  design  and  intention  of  the  «  Holy  Ghost"  himself, 
*t  the  time  when  the  Levitical  ritual  was  prescribed,  and  this  typical 
<^laration  was  to  continue  until  the  new  dispensation  should  be  intro- 
^ced.  In  verse  nine,  the  tabernacle  itself  is  called  a  figure  or  para- 
ble:  •«  Which  was  a  figure  (ira^oXi;)  for  the  time  then  present."  It 
Vol.  IL  H 
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was  a  parable  by  which  the  evangelical  and  spiritual  doctrines  w«iB 
taught ;  it  was  an  appointed  parable,  because  limited  to  a  certain  tioH^ 
*^for  the  time  then  presentf^  that  is,  until  the  bringing  in  of  the  thingp 
■ignified,  to  which  it  had  this  designed  relation.  Again,  verse  28,  ''te 
things  under  the  law''  are  called  *^  patterns  (representations)  of  tUngp 
in  the  hoavcin ;"  and  in  verse  24,  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  an 
denominated  ^<  the  figures,"  (antitypes)  ^  of  the  true."  Were  they  tiMi 
representations  and  antitypes  only  in  St.  Paul's  imagination,  or  in  realii^ 
and  by  appointment  ?  Read  his  argument :  <*  It  was  necessary^  that  Aft 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these  ;  but  Aft 
lieavcnly  things  themselves,  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  On  Aft 
hypothesis  that  sacrificial  terms  and  allusions  are  employed  figuratifilf 
only  by  the  apostle,  what  kind  of  argument,  we  may  ask,  is  this  T  Oa 
what  does  the  common  necessity  of  the  purification,  both  of  the  eaitUy 
and  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  by  sacrifices,  though  different  in  their  dfr 
gree  of  value  and  efficacy,  rest  ?  Could  the  apostle  say  that  this  w« 
necessary,  to  afford  him  a  figurative  cmbellisbment  in  writing  his  epiidef 
Tlie  necessity  is  clearly  grounded  upon  the  relation  instituted  by  iht 
Author  of  the  Levitical  economy  himself;  the  heavenly  places  were  not 
to  be  entered  by  sinners,  but  through  the  blood  of  "  better  sacrifices  ;* 
and  to  teach  this  doctrine  early  to  mankind,  it  was  <<  necessary"  lo  purify 
the  earthly  tabernacle,  and  thus  give  the  people  access  to  it  only  by  Ae 
bkx)d  of  the  inferior  sacrifices,  that  both  they  and  the  tabernacle  isigfiC 
be  the  types  of  evangelical  and  heavenly  things,  and  that  they  might  be 
taught  the  only  means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  tabernacle  in  heaveo. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  setting  up  these  ^^  patterns,^''  an  int^fitioned 
;idumbration  of  these  future  things,  and  hence  the  word  used  is  uvo^ei^^iM, 
the  import  of  which  is  shown  in  chapter  viii,  5,  where  it  is  associaled 
with  the  term,  the  shadow  of  heavenly  things, — "  who  serve  unto  the 
example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,"  or  "  these"  priests  "  perform 
the  service  with  a  representation  and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  thingk" 

Ttio  sacrificial  ceremonies,  then,  of  the  Levitical  institute,  arc  cleaify 
established  to  be  typical,  and  have  all  tlie  characters  which  constituie 
a  type  in  the  received  theological  sense.  They  are  represented  by  Si. 
Paul,  in  the  passages  which  have  been  under  consideration,  as  adum- 
brative ;  as  designed  and  appointed  to  be  so  by  God  ;  as  having  respect 
to  things  future,  to  Christ  and  to  his  sacerdotal  ministry  ;  as  being  infe- 
rior in  efficacy  to  the  antitypes  which  correspond  to  them,  the  "  belter 
sacrifices,"  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  they  were  all  displaced  by  the 
:uititype,  the  Levitical  ceremony  being  repealed  by  the  death  and  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord. 

Since,  then,  both  the  expiatory  and  the  typical  characters  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifices  were  so  cloariy  held  by  the  writers  of  th(;  New  'I  cstamenl, 

there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  thev  appiv  sac 
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pficial  tenns  and  alluaionSy  to  describe  the  nature  and  efiect  of  the  death 
gt  Christ  ,  As  the  ofiering  of  the  animal  sacrifice  took  away  sio,  that 
im  obtained  remission  for  offences  against  the  law,  we  can  be  at  no  loss 
Id  know  what  the  Baptist  means,  when,  pointing  to  Christ,  he  exclaims, 
''Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  iaketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
Am  there  was  a  transfer  of  suffering  and  death,  from  the  offender  to  the 
lagally  clean  and  sound  victim,  so  Christ  died,  "  the  just  for  the  tmjust ;" 
BM  the  animal  sacrifice  was  expiating,  so  Christ  is  our  iKcKfiiog^  propitia- 
tioOy  or  expiation  ;  as  by  the  Levitical  oblations  men  were  reconciled 
lo  God,  so  *<  wc,  when  enemies,  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
hi*  Son ;"  as  under  the  law,  <*  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no 
HOiission,"  so,  as  to  Christ,  we  are  <<  justified  by  his  blood,"  and  have 
^redemption  through  his  blood,  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  as  by  the  blood 
•f  the  appointed  sacrifices,  the  h(^y  places,  made  with  hands,  were  made 
■ooenible  to  the  Jewish  worshippers,  that  blood,  being  carried  into 
Iheii^  and  sprinkled  by  the  high  priest,  so  **  Christ  entered  once,  wiih 
kit  oum  blood  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
■■^^  and  has  thus  opened  for  us  a  ^  new  and  Uving  way"  into  the  celes- 
tml  sanctuary ;  as  the  blood  of  the  Mosaic  oblations  was  the  blood  of 
Ae  Old  Testament,  so,  he  himself  says,  « this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
TVMtBment,  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  sac 
nfidal  solemnity,  in  some  instances,  to  feast  upon  the  victim ;  so,  with 
dbect  reference  to  this,  our  Lord  also  declares  that  he  would  give  his 
own  "Jledb  for  the  life  of  the  world ;"  and  that  "  whoso  eatcth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  Ufe ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
■od  my  blood  is  drink  indeed  ;"  that  is,  it  is  in  truth  and  reality  what 
tiie  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Jewish  victims  were  in  typ:» 

The  instances  of  this  use  of  sacrificial  terms  are,  indeed,  almost  in- 
mmerBble,  and  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  could 
not  be  employed  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ;  nevertheless  there  are 
livo  or  three  passages  in  which  they  occur  as  the  basis  of  an  argument 
which  depends  upon  taking  them  in  tlie  received  sense,  with  a  brief  con- 
■deration  of  which  wc  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

When  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  "  for  he  hath  made 
Um  to  be  on  for  us,  who  know  no  sin,"  or  "  him  who  knew  no  sin,  he 
hath  made  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
flf  God  in  him,"  he  concludes  a  discourse  upon  our  reconciliation  to 
Goi>,  and  lays  this  down  as  the  general  principle  upon  which  that  re- 
eoneiliation,  of  which  he  has  been  speaking,  is  to  be  explained  and  en- 
faroed.  Here,  then,  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  Christ  was  made 
OH  for  us.  Not,  certamly ,  as  to  the  guiU  of  it ;  for  it  is  expressly  said, 
that  **  he  knew  no  sin ;"  but  as  to  the  expiation  of  it,  by  his  personal 
mfferings,  by  which  he  delivers  the  guilty  from  punishment  For  the 
I^iTBae  is  manifestly  taken  from  the  sin  oflerings  of  the  OUl  Testameot. 
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idiich  are  there  sometimes  called  ^  nm^  as  being  offerings  for  sin,  «y 
because  the  animals  sacrificed  represented  the  sinners  fhemselniL 
Thus,  Lev.  iv,  21,  the  heifer  to  be  offered,  is  called,  in  our  translaliflm 
more  agreeably  to  our  idiom,  ^a  sin  offering  for  the  congregation;" 
but,  in  the  LXX,  it  is  denominated  ^  the  sin  of  the  congregation." 
So,  also,  in  verse  29,  as  to  the  red  heifer  which  was  to  be  ofiered  fer 
the  sin  of  private  persons,  the  person  offending  was  **  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  o^  the  tin  cffering^^^  as  we  rightly  interpret  it ;  but,  la 
the  LXX,  ^  upon  the  head  of  his  sin,"  agreeably  to  the  H^>rew  wofd, 
which  signifies  indifferently  either  sin  or  the  offering  for  it.  Thus, 
again,  in  Lev.  vi,  25,  <*  This  is  the  law  of  the  nn  nffenngi*  in  the  Greek, 
^  This  is  the  law  of  nn ;"  which  also  has,  <'  they  shall  slay  the  snre 
before  the  Lord,"  for  the  sin  offerings.  The  Greek  of  the  AposUe 
Paul  is  thus  easily  explained  by  that  of  the  LXX,  and  affords  a  natural 
exposition  of  the  passage— ^<  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  God  hath  made 
nn  for  us,"  as  the  sin  offerings  of  the  law  were  made  nfi«  for  offenderii 
the  death  of  innocent  creatures  exempting  from  death  those  who  were 
really  criminal.  (Fu2e  Chapman's  £ti«e^*u«,  chap,  i v.)  This  allusion  to 
the  Levitical  sin  offerings  is  also  established  by  the  connection  of  / 
Christ's  sin  offering  with  our  reconciliation.  Such  was  the  efiect  of 
the  sin  offerings  among  the  Jews,  and  such,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  is  the 
effect  of  Christ  being  made  a  sin  offering  for  us  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  does  not  use  the  term  figuratively,  nor  speak  of  the  vmd&nA  bat  of 
the  ditrect  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  reconciling  us  to  God«^ 

Again,  in  Ephes.  v,  2,  <*  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us,  as 
offering  and  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour."  Here,  also, 
he  uses  the  very  terms  applied  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  How,  th^ 
could  a  Jew,  or  even  a  Gentile,  understand  him  ?  Would  an  inspired  man 
use  sacrificial  language  without  a  sacrificial  sense,  and  merely  amuse  hii 
readers  with  the  sound  of  words  without  meaning,  or  employ  them  with- 
out notice  being  given,  in  a  meaning  which  the  readers  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  affix  to  them?  The  argument  forbids  this,  as  well  as  the  reason 
and  honesty  of  the  case.  His  object  was  to  impress  the  Ephesians  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  he  says,  <*  Christ  Lovxi) 
us ;  and  gax>e  up  himself  for  us ;"  and  then  explains  the  mode  in  which 
he  thus  gave  himself  up  for  us,  that  is,  in  our  room  and  stead,  "ao 
OFFERING  and  SACRIFICE  to  God,  for  a  sweet-sracUing  savour;"  by 
which  his  readers  could  only  understand,  that  Christ  gave  himself  up 
a  sacrifice  for  them,  as  other  sacrifices  had  been  given  up  for  them. 
"  in  the  way  of  expiation,  to  obtain  for  them  the  mercy  and  favour  of 
Goo."  The  cavil  of  CrelUus  and  his  followers  on  this  passage  is  easily 
answered.  He  says,  that  the  phrase  "  a  sweet-smelling  savour,"  is 
scarcely  ever  used  of  sin  offerings  or  expiatory  sacrifices ;  but  of  burnt 

ofierings,  and  peace  offerings,  by  which  expiation  was  not  made.  But 
'    2 
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kere  are  two  mistakes.  The  first  lies  in  assuming  that  burnt  ofierings 
wcare  not  expiatory,  whereas  they  are  said  <*  to  make  atonement,''  and 
wore  80  considered  by  the  Je^ra,  though  sometimes  also  they  were 
CQcharistic.  The  second  mistake  is,  that  the  phrase,  *^  a  sweet-smell- 
ing savour,"  is  by  some  peculiar  fitness  applied  to  one  class  of  offerings 
akme.  It  is  a  gross  conception,  that  it  relates  principally  to  the  odour 
c»f  sacrifices  burned  with  fire ;  whereas  it  signifies  the  acceptabieness  of 
sacrifices  to  God ;  and  is  so  explained  in  Phil,  iv,  18,  where  the  apostle 
calls  die  bounty  of  the  Philippians,  ^  an  odour  o£ sweet  smeUf"  and  adds, 
ezegetically,  <<  a  sacrifice  acceptahle  and  weU  pleasing  to  God."  The 
phrase  is^  probably,  token  firom  the  incensing  which  accompanied  the 
sacrificial  services. 

To  these  instances  must  be  added  the  whole  argument  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  To  what  purpose  does  he  prove  that 
Christ  had  a  superior  priesthood  to  Aaron,  if  Christ  were  only  metapho- 
rically a  priest  ?  What  end  is  answered  by  proving  that  his  ofiering  of 
himself  had  greater  efiicacy  than  the  oblations  of  the  tabernacle,  in  tak- 
ing away  sin,  if  sin  was  not  taken  away  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  by 
expiation  ?  Why  does  he  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  as  being  **  a  better  sacrifice,"  if,  according  to  the  received  sense, 
it  was  no  sacrifice  at  all  ?  His  argument,  it  is  manifest,  would  go  for 
Dotiiiiig,  and  be  no  better  than  an  unworthy  trifling  with  his  readers,  and 
especially  with  the  Hebrews  to  whom  he  writes  the  epistle,  beneath  not 
only  an  inspired  but  an  ordinary  writer.  Fully  to  unfold  the  argument, 
we  might  travel  through  the  greater  part  of  the  epistle ;  but  one  or  two 
passages  may  sufiice.  In  chap,  vii,  27,  speaking  of  Christ  as  our  high 
priest,  he  says,  **  Who  needeth  not  daily  as  those  high  priests,  to  ofier  up 
sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's,  for  this  (latter) 
he  did  once  when  he  oflered  up  himself."  The  circumstance  of  his  ofiering 
sacrifice  not  daUyt  hut  <<  once  for  all,"  marks  the  superior  value  and 
efficacy  of  his  sacrifice ;  his  ofiering  up  this  sacrifice  **  of  himself"  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest  ofiered  his  animal  sa- 
crifices  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  marks  the  similarity  of  the  act ;  in 
both  cases  atonement  was  made,  but  with  difierent  degrees  of  efiicacy ; 
bot  unless  atonement  for  sin  was  in  reality  made  by  his  thus  ofiering  up 
M  himself,"  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  would  be  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  contrary  to  the  declared  design  and 
argument  of  the  epistle.  Let  us,  also,  refer  to  chap,  ix,  13, 14,  **  For  if 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the 
andean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  so  as  to  fit  the  ofiender  ' 
ibr  joining  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  **  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  ofiered  himself  without 
spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living 
God."     The  comparison  here  lies  in  this,  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices 


ojqpiUled  legttl  piniihBwnta;  but  4id  not  m  themaehw  aeqail  Ike  peojplfV 
absohitdy  ia  reaped  to  God,  bm  the  Grovemor  end  Judge  ef  mnkWi 
bet  that  the  blood  ef  Christ  extends  its  Tiitne  to  the  eoiu»ioaee     "^''  '^ 
eisss  it  of  eli  guilty  terror  of  the  wnfh  to  eone  oo  eeoount  of  * 
veifca,"  or  woifcs  which  deserre  deeth  under  die  uuiiersal,  monl  hMb 
The  ground  of  this  oonqmrison,  however,  lies  in  die  res!  efieecf  of  eMh 
of  these  eacpiatioos.    Each  ^  purifies,'' each  delivers  firom  goUt,  bat  te 
htler  only  as  "  pertaining  to  the  conscience,''  and  the  mode  la 
case  B  by  expiation.    But  to  interpret  the  purgnig  ef  the 
thp  Sodnians,  of  mere  djawiasion  from  dead  wod»  to  oome^ 
descriptive  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  aojpiit  mei^  upon  teir 
ance,  declaratively  destroys  aU  just  similitude  between  the  blood  «f 
Christ  and  that  of  the  animal  sacrifioes^  and  the  aigumeal  ■nnniiis  to 


We  conclude  with  a  passage,  to  which  we  have  befiue  edipesldi, 
institotes  a  comparisoQ  between  the  Levitica!  purifieotion  ef  te 
hdy  places  made  with  hands,  and  the  purification  of  ^  hesEveidy  phest 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  ^  And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  pttrgedwMi 
Mood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  ItwasfiierefoMa^ 
cessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  wMi 
these ;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  saerifiees 
these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
which  are  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appeaf  ia 
the  presence  of  God  for  us."  To  enter  into  the  meaning  of  this  pnarip. 
we  are  to  consider  that  Grod  dwelt  personally  among  the  Israelitee ;  tfaift 
the  sanctuary  and  tabernacle  ore  represented  as  polluted  by  their 
and  even  corporal  impurities,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death, 
atmied  for,  or  expiated  according  to  law,  and  that  aU  unclean  peisoDi 
were  debarred  access  to  the  tabernacle  and  the  service  of  God,  mitf 
expiation  was  made,  and  purification  thereby  cfiected.  It  was  undor 
these  views  that  the  sin  ofierings  were  made  on  the  day  of  expiation,  to 
which  the  apostle  alludes  in  the  above  passage.  Then  the  high  priest 
entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  to  ">«fa> 
atonement  both  for  himself  and  the  whole  people.  He  first  ofieied  ftr 
himself  and  for  his  house  a  bullock,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  it  upon  and 
before  the  mercy  seat  within  the  veil.  Afterward  He  killed  a  goat  fer  a 
sin  offering  for  the  people  and  sprinkled  the  bk)od  in  like  manner. 
This  was  called  atoning  for,  or  hallowing  and  reconciling  the  holy  plaee, 
and  the  tabemacio  of  the  congregation,  ««  because  of  the  uncleanneai 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  aH 
their  sins."  The  effect  of  all  this  was  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is 
represented  by  the  scape  goat,  who  carried  away  the  sins  which  had 
been  confessed  over  him,  with  imposition  of  hands ;  and  the  purification 
of  the  priests  and  people,  so  that  their  holy  places  were  nmde  acc^ 
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■blo  to  them,  and  tlioy  were  allowed,  without  fear  of  the  death  which  had 
been  threatened,  to  **  draw  near"  to  God. 

We  have  already  shown  that  here  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
and  the  "  true  holy  places,"  of  which  they  were  the  figures,  were 
purified  and  opened,  each  in  the  same  way,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  victims — ^the  patterns  or  emblems  of  things  in  the  heaveiM, 
by  the  blood  of  animals,  the  heavenly  places  themselves  by  ^  better 
sacrifices,"  and  that  the  argument  of  the  apostle  forbids  us  to  8up« 
poee  that  he  is  speaking  figuratively.  Let  us,  then,  merely  mark  the 
correspondence  of  the  type  and  antitype  in  this  case,  as  exhibited  by 
the  apostle.  He  compares  the  legal  sacrifices  and  that  of  Christ  in  the 
similar  purification  of  the  respective  Ayut  or  sanctuaries  to  which  each 
had  relation.  The  Jewish  sanctuary  on  earth  was  purified,  that  is, 
opened  and  made  accessible  by  the  one ;  the  celestial  sanctuary,  the 
true  and  everlasting  seat  of  God's  presence,  by  the  other.  Accordingly, 
in  other  passages,  he  pursues  the  parallel  still  farther,  representing 
Christ  as  procuring  for  men,  by  his  death,  a  happy  admission  into  hea- 
ven, as  the  sin  offerings  of  the  law  obtained  for  the  Jews  a  safe  entrance 
into  the  tabernacle  on  earth.  <*  Having,  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way, 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ; 
and  having  a  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with 
a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water."  Tlius,  also, 
he  tells  us  that  «*  we  are  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  that  as  thi  IxKiics  of  those  animals  whose  blood  was  carried 
into  the  holy  of  holies  by  the  liigh  priest,  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin, 
were  burned  **  without  the  camp,"  so  also  Jesus  suflercd  witliout  the 
gate,  "  tlrnt  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood." 

The  notion  that  sacrificial  terms  are  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ 
by  rhetorical  figure  is,  then,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  foregoing  con. 
fliderations.  But  it  has  been  argued,  that  as  there  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  want  of  literal  conformity  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  sacra- 
fices  of  the  law,  a  considerable  hcense  of  figurutivc  interpretation  must 
bei  allowed.  Great  confusion  of  ideas  on  tliis  sul)ject  has  resuhed  fn>in 
not  obser^'ing  a  very  obvious  distinction  whicli  cxisls  lictwcen  /f^ra/ire 
and  analogical  language.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  language 
cannot  be  interpreted  literally  it  must  be  taken  figuratively,  or  by  way  of 
rhetorical  allusion.  This  distinction  is  well  made  by  a  late  writer. 
(Veysies*  Bampton  Lectures,) 

**  Figurative  language,"  he  observes,  "  does  not  arise  I'roin  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  transferred,  but  only  froni  the  imagina* 
tKMi  of  him  who  transfers  it.  So,  a  man  of  courai^o  is  fi,  'vnly  called 
a  lion,  not  because  the  real  nature  of  a  lion  bek)ngs  to  hi  ise 


tan  qwUly  wUdi  dunctemea  dua  oniiiud  bekoga  to  him  in  an  eni'^ 
iMut  <leg,ree,  and  the  imafflnation  coocavea  of  them  aa  pamkers  of  ■  ^ 
conimoa  naturet  and  ^iplies  to  them  one  comnwn  namt.  But  there  il 
a  q>ecie«  of  langua^  umaUy  called  analogical,  which,  though  not 
•tiictly  proper,  is  fiu  from  being  merely  fignratm,  the  terins  being 
tnuurfeired  from  ooe  thing  to  another,  not  because  the  thinga  are  naSvi 
but  because  they  are  in  aimiiar  rdotioM.  The  tenn  thna  trauafon^ 
it  aa  truly  ngnificant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  lelalka  ■ 
wlttch  it  itandB,  as  it  could  be,  were  it  the  primitive  and  proper  wori;' 
Hiua  the  tenn  foot  properly  signifiea  the  bwer  tutiemity  of  an  ■■■ 
ntal,  or  that  cm  wbidt  it  standi  j  but,  because  the  lower  extranily  <r 
base  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  nxHinlain  what  the  foot  ia  to  the  animal,  ft 
ia  therefore  called  the  same  name,  aad  the  term  thus  ^iplied  is  npit 
cantofaomething  real,  aomethiog  i^ch,  if  not  a  ^/mK  in  strict  propiia^ 
of  speech,  is,  nevertheless  truly  so,  coomlered  with  reapect  to  the  circus  ^ 
stance  upon  which  the  analogy  is  (bunded.  But  tliis  mode  of  expraanoa 
ia  more  common  with  reapect  to  our  mental  and  intellMtual  &cukiaB  aai 
tqpentions,  which  we  are  wont  to  denominate  by  words  borrowed  fint 
similar  fimcdoos  of  the  bodily  organs  and  corresponding  attributee  sf 
material  things.  Thus  to  aM^  is  properiy  to  aryiuireimpresaioaa  of  sOMi- 
Ue  objecta  by  the  oigansofagfat;  but  to  the  mind  is  also  attr^xited  ai 
eye,  with  which  we  are  aoalogicBlty  said  to  see  olgects  ateOeduaL  b 
like  manuei,  great  and  little,  equal  and  unequal,  smooth  and  roogb^ 
aweet  and  sour,  are  properly  attrUaitea  of  material  aabstances;  butduf 
are  anat<^cslly  ascribed  to  such  as  are  immaterial ;  for  without  intend- 
ing  a  figure,  we  speak  of  a  gnat  mind,  and  a  little  mmd  ;  and  the  oatnnl 
tesiper  of  one  man  is  said  to  be  equal,  anootk,  snd  met,  while  thai  of 
another  is  called  unequal,  roi^A,  and  mw.  And  if  wethusezpreea  andi 
intellectual  things  as  fall  more  immediately  under  our  obaervntioti,  we 
caauot  wonder  that  things  spiritual  aikd  Divine,  which  are  mora  remorad 
fr«n  our  direct  inspcctioD,  should  be  exhibited  to  our  apprahenson  in  the 
tome  manner.  He  conceptions  which  we  thus  form,  may  be  imperfect 
and  inadequate ;  but  they  are,  nevertiieleas,  just  and  true,  consequently 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  allhou^  borrowed,  ia  not 
merely  figurative,  but  is  significant  of  something  real  in  the  thii^ 


To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us,  the  blood  or  life  of  Christ  if 
caHed  our  ransom  and  the  price  of  our  redemption.  Now,  admitting 
that  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  does  it  follow 
that  they  coDtain  mere  figure  and  allusion  }  By  no  meona.  They  oon* 
tain  IrWA  and  reality.  Christ  came  to  redeem  us  from  iho  power  of 
sin  and  Satan,  by  payiog  for  our  deliverance  no  less  a  price  than  tiia 
own  blood.  "In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood."  "The 
Son  of  man  oame  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ;"   qnd  we  ar« 


^.<.  ™.^c._ 


ligr  thk  representation,  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  deliverance 
of  Hufiil  maiit  corresponds  to  a  price  or  ransom  in  the  deUverance  of  a 
trngtiwCf  and  consequently  is  a  price  or  ransom,  if  not  literally,  at  least 
imliy  and  truly. 

W)^n  ChrM  is  called  **  our  passover,"  the  same  analogical  use  of 
terms  is  manifest,  and  in  several  other  passages  which  will  be  famihar 
ti)  thi)  reader ;  but  we  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  rule  of  interpretation 
throughout,  and  to  say  with  the  author  just  quoted,  and  Archbishop 
Magee,  who  refers  to  him  on  this  point  with  approbation,  that  Christ  is 
called  a  *<  sin  offering"  and  a  "  sacrifice"  analogically.  Tliese  terms, 
on  the  contrary,  are  used  properly,  and  must  be  understood  literally. — 
For  what  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  under  the  law,  but  the  ofiering  of 
the  life  of  an  innocent  creature  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  and  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  exemption  fix>m  death  1  The  death  of  Christ  is  as 
literally  an  ofiering  of  himself  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  to  exempt  the 
latter  finom  death.  The  legal  sin  offerings  cleansed  the  body  and  quali- 
fied fi>r  the  ceremonial  worship  prescribed  by  the  law ;  and  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  truly  purifies  the  conscience  and  consecrates  to  the  spirit- 
ual  service  required  by  the  Gospel.  Tlie  circumstances  differ,  but  the 
things  themselves  are-  not  so  much  analogical  as  identical  in  their 
nature,  though  difiering  in  circumstances,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  legal 
ncrifices  had  any  efficacy,  perse;  but,  in  another  and  a  higher  view,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  only  true  sacrifice,  and  the  Levitical  ones 
were  but  the  appointed  types  of  that.  If,  therefore,  in  this  argument,  we 
may  refer  to  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  to  fix  the  sense  in  which  the  New 
Testament  uses  the  sacrificial  terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  against  an  objector ;  yet,  in  fact,  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  not  the  latter  oy  them. — 
They  are  rather  analogical  with  it,  than  it  with  them.  There  was  a 
previous  ordination  of  pardon  through  the  appointed  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  to  which  they  all,  in 
difierent  degrees,  referred,  and  of  which  they  were  but  the  visible  and 
jieosible  monitors  *'  for  the  time  present." 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  reference  to  the 
expiation  of  moral  transgression,  we  observe, 

1.  That  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  sacrifice  as  a  part  of 

the  theo-poUtical  law  of  the  Jews,  and  sacrifice  as  a  consuetudinary  rite, 

practised  by  their  fathers,  and  by  them  also  previous  to  the  giving  of 

the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  taken  up  into  the  Mosaic  institute.     This 

was  continued  partly  on  its  original  ground,  and  partly,  and  with  addi. 

tioos,  as  a  branch  of  the  polity  under  which  the  Jews  were  placed. 

With  this  rite  they  were  familiar  before  the  law,  and  even  before  the 

exodus  from  Egypt.     "  Let  us  go,"  says  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  "  we  pray 

thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  «?acrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
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God,  l0it  he  ftn  upon  ut  with  pestifcooe  or  widi  the  spofd.'* 
lacrifice  is  spokea  o(,  and  tbit  with  lefereooe  to  eipMrtioiij  <Nr  the  amt 
ing  of  the  Diyioe  displeasiire.    There  is  in  this,  too^  an  m^kDOwkig- 
meat  of  offences^  as  the  reason  of  sacrificing ;  but  these  oflfenees  cooM 
not  be  against  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  institute  which  did  not 
then  exist,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  moral  offences.     We  mil 
add  to  this,  that  in  the  bodes  of  Leviticus  and  Exodus,  Moses  spedn 
of  sacrifices  as  a  previous  practice,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  for  firom  pii^ 
scrilnng  the  act^  does  no  more  than  regulate  the  mode.     <<If  his 
ing  be  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  mafe."     Had 
sacrifices,  therefore,  reference  only  to  cases  of  ceremomal  offisooe, 
it  would  follow  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  which  respected  the  obtaining  of  the  Divine  fovonr  in  fln 
forgiveness  of  moral  offences,  and  that  they  obtained,  as  a  sabstkolBb  t 
kind  of  worship  which  respected  only  ceremonial  cieansings,  aai  • 
ceremonial  reconciliation.     They  had  this,  manifestly,  as  the  type  sf 
som^hing  higher ;  and  they  had  also  the  patriarohal  rites  with  leoswsl 
sanctions  and  under  new  regulations ;  and  thus  there  was  a  real  idfWSi 
in  the  spirituality  of  their  worship,  while  it  became,  at  the  same  tisM^ 
snre  ceremonial  and  exact. 

2.  That  the  offerings  which  were  formerly  proscribed  nnder  thsi  hw 
had  reforence  to  moral  transgressions,  as  weXL  as  to  external  ahmsii— i 
firom  the  purity  and  exactness  of  the  Levitical  rituaL 

'<  Atonement"  is  said  to  be  made  <<  for  sins  committed  agaioit  si| 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  It  appears  also,  that  sins  of 
'^ignorance"  included  all  sins  which  were  not  ranked  in  the  g)bi0 
of  <<  presumptuous  sins,"  or  those  to  which  death  was  inevitabfy  an- 
nexed by  the  civil  law,  and,  therefore,  must  have  included  many  cases 
of  moral  transgression.  For  some  specific  instances  of  thu  Undi 
sin  offerings  were  enjoined,  such  as  lying,  theft,  fraud,  extortkxi,  and 
perjury.  (3) 

3.  That  if  all  the  sin  offerings  of  the  Levitical  institute  had  rospectsdl 
legal  atonement  and  ceremonial  purification,  nothing  could  have  beea 
collected  from  that  circumstance  to  invalidate  the  true  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  type  to  be  inferior  in  efiicacy  to  dis 
antitype ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  argues,  from  the  invalidity  of 
Levitical  sacrifices  to  take  away  guilt  from  the  conscience,  the  sopeiior 
efBcacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  follows,  then,  that  as  truly  as 
they  were  legal  atonements,  so  truly  was  Christ's  death  a  moral  atooe* 
ment ;  as  truly  as  they  purified  the  flesh,  so  truly  did  his  saoiifiee 
purify  the  conscience. 

(3)  Vido  Outram  De  Sac. ;  Hallet*s  Notes  and  Discourses ;  Hammond  and  Es. 
senmuller  in  Heb.  ir ;  Richie's  Pec.  Doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Redbkftion — ^PuonTivB  SACRmcan. 

To  the  rite  of  sacrifice  before  the  law,  practised  in  the  patriarchal 
up  to  the  first  family,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  considera- 
lioQ,  both  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  some  of  the  topics  above  stated, 
and  fi>r  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  harmony  of  those  dispensations  of 
leUgion  which  were  made  to  fallen  man  in  different  ages  of  the  world. 
Tliat  the  ante-Mosaic  sacrifices  were  expiatory,  is  the  first  point  which 
k  18  neceasary  to  establish.  It  is  not,  indeed,  at  all  essential  to  the 
aigiimeiit,  to  ascend  higher  than  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  whkh  we  have 
already  proved  to  be  of  that  character,  and  by  which  the  expiatory  effi- 
cacy  d  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament. — 
Thifi^  however,  was  also  the  character  of  the  more  ancient  rites  of  the 
patriarchal  Church;  and  thus  we  see  the  same  principles  of  moral 
fOvenuneDt,  which  distinguish  the  Christian  and  Mosaic  dispensations, 
oanied  atiD  higher  as  to  antiquity,  even  to  the  family  of  the  first 
man,  the  first  transgressor ;  <<  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no 


TTie  proofs  that  sacrifices  of  atonement  made  a  part  of  the  religious 
syatem  of  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before  the  law,  are  first  the  distribu* 
tion  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unckan,  which  we  find  prior  to  the  flood  of 
Noah.  This  is  a  singular  distinction,  and  one  which  could  not  then  have 
reference  to  food,  since  animal  food  was  not  allowed  to  man  prior  to  the 
deluge  ;  and  as  we  know  of  no  other  ground  for  the  distinction,  except 
that  of  sacrifice,  it  must,  therefore,  have  had  reference  to  the  selection 
of  victims  to  be  solemnly  offered  to  God,  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  as 
the  means  of  drawing  near  to  him  by  expiatory'  rites  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  regarded  this  distinction  of  clean  and 
uoclean  beasts  as  used  by  Moses  by  way  of  prolepsisy  or  anticipation,  a 
notioQ  which,  if  it  could  not  be  refuted  by  the  context,  would  be  per- 
fecdy  arbitrary.  But  not  only  are  the  beasts,  which  Noah  was  to 
recetve  into  the  ark,  spoken  of  as  clean  and  unclean  ;  but  in  the  com- 
mand to  take  them  into  the  ark,  a  difference  is  made  in  the  nufnber  to 
be  preserved,  the  former  being  to  be  received  by  sevens,  and  the  latter 
by  two  of  a  kind.  This  shows  that  this  distinction  among  beasts  bad 
been  established  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  thus  the  assumption  of  a  pro- 
lepsis  is  refiited.  In  the  law  of  Moses  a  similar  distinction  is  made  ; 
but  the  only  reasons  given  for  it  are  two :  in  this  manner,  those  victuns 
which  God  would  allow  to  be  used  for  piacular  purposes,  were  marked 
out ;  and  by  this  distinction  those  animals  were  designated  which  were 
permitted  for  food.     The  former  only  can,  therefore,  be  ctxisidered  as 
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the  ground  of  this  £stmctioa  among  the  antediluvianB ;  finr  the  crilnl 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show  that  animals  Were  allowed  H 
man  for  food,  previous  to  the  Boodf  have  wholly  fiiiled. 

A  second  aigument  is  furnished  by  the  prohibition  of  blood  ftr  boi 
after  animals  had  been  granted  to  man  for  his  sustenance  along  wiA  At 
'*  herb  of  the  field/'  This  prohibition  is  repeated  by  Moses  to  lb 
Israelites^  widi  this  explanation,  ^  I  have  given  it  upon  the  altai^  ti 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls."  From  this  **  addittowd  reason* 
as  it  has  been  called,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ate 
ing  power  of  blood  was  new,  and  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  annomml 
by  Moses,  or  the  same  reason  for  the  prohibition  would  have  ben 
given  to  Noah.  To  this  we  may  reply,  1.  Tliat  unless  the  same  nason 
be  supposed  as  the  ground  of  the  prohilntion  of  Uood  to  Noah*  as  flat 
given  by  Moses  to  Uie  Jews,  no  reason  at  all  can  be  conceived  fiir  Ail 
restraint  bdng  put  upon  the  appetite  of  mankind  firom  Noah  to  Hoaei; 
and  yet  we  have  a  prohibition  of  a  most  solemn  kind,  which  in  il 
could  have  no  reason  enjoined^  without  any  external  reason  being 
given  or  conceivable.  2.  That  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  ihs 
declaration  of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  diat  God  had  ^  given  Uiem  tbe  bkoi 
fi>r  an  atonement,"  is  an  addUional  reason  for  the  interdict,  not  to  k 
found  in  the  original  prohibition  to  Noah.  The  whole  passage  in  Lev. 
xvii,  is,  **  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them,  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  dbs 
house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eitet 
aoy  manner  of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  that 
eth  blood,  and  I  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people,  for  t 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  upon  the  altar,  to  make 
atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  (or  lifb)  that  makfldi 
atonement  for  the  soul."  The  great  reason,  then,  of  the  prohibitioa  of 
blood  is,  that  it  is  the  life  ;  and  what  follows  respecting  atonement,  if 
exegetical  of  this  reason ;  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  or  life  it 
given  as  an  atonement.  Now,  by  turning  to  the  original  prohibitioa  in 
Grenesis,  we  find  that  precisely  the  same  reason  is  given.  **  But  the , 
flesh  with  the  blood,  which  is  tlie  life  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  Tbe 
reason,  then,  being  the  same,  the  question  is,  whether  the  exegesis 
added  by  Moses,  must  not  necessarily  be  understood  in  tbe  general 
son  given  for  the  restraint  to  Noah.  Blood  is  prohibited  for  this 
that  it  is  the  life ;  and  Moses  adds,  that  it  is  <<  the  blood,"  or  life  **  which 
makes  atonement."  Let  any  one  attempt  to  discover  any  reason  fix 
the  prohilHtion  of  blood  to  Noah,  in  the  mere  circumstance  that  it  is 
*<  the  life,"  and  he  will  find  it  impossible.  It  is  no  reason  at  all,  moral 
or  instituted,  except  that  as  it  was  life  substituted  for  life,  the  life  of  the 
animal  in  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  man,  and  that  it  had  a  sacred  appro- 
priation.  Tlie  manner,  too,  in  which  Moses  introduces  the  sul:ject,  is 
iadicative  that,  though  he  was  renewing  a  prohibition,  he  was  not  pob. 
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Udiing  a  *^  new  doctrine  ;"  he  does  not  teach  his  people  that  God  had 
then  given,  or  appointed,  blood  to  make  atonement ;  but  he  prohibits  them 
from  eating  it,  because  he  had  made  this  appointment,  without  reference 
to  time,  and  as  a  subject  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Because  the 
blood  was  the  Ufe,  it  was  sprinkled  upon,  and  poured  out  at  the  altar : 
and  we  have  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
its  bloody  a  sufficient  proof,  that  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  not  only 
was  blood  not  eaten,  but  was  appropriated  to  a  sacred,  sacrificial  pur- 
pose. Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  was  customary  with  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  who,  in  like  manner,  poured  out  and  sprinkled 
the  bk)od  of  victims  at  their  altars,  a  rite  derived,  probably,  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  they  derived  it,  not  from  Moses,  but  from  the  sons 
of  Noah.  The  notion,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  victims  was 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  is  impressed  upon  all  ancient  pagan 
mythology. 

Thirdly,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  were  those  of  animal  victims, 
and  their  use  was  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  Grod  from  sinning  men. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Job,  who,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  did  not  Uve 
before  the  law,  was,  at  least,  not  under  the  law,  and  in  whose  country 
the  true  patriarchal  theology  was  in  force,  the  prescribed  burnt  offering 
was  for  the  averting  the  "  wrath"  of  God,  which  was  kindled  against 
Rlifdiaz  and  his  two  friends,  ^  lest,"  14  is  added,  <*  I  deal  with  you  after 
your  folly."  The  doctrine  of  expiation  could  not,  therefore,  be  more 
explicitly  declared.  The  burnt  offerings  of  Noah,  also,  af)er  he  lefl  the 
ark,  served  to  avert  the  <<  cursing  of  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake,"  that  is,  for  man's  sin,  and  the  "  smiting  any  more  every  thing 
living."  In  like  manner,  the  end  of  Abel's  ofiering  was  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  and  by  it  these  were  attained,  for  "  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  wus*righiecu8,^^  But  as  this  is  the  first  sacrifice  which 
we  have  on  record,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy,  it  may  be 
considered  more  largely :  at  present,  however,  the  only  question  is  its 
txpiatory  character. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  it  was  an  anhnal  offering.  "  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and  Abel  he  also  brought  of  the 
frsdtngs  of  his  Jbck,  and  of  the  fat  thereof;"  or,  more  literally,  •*  the 
fat  of  them,"  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  fattest  or  best 
of  his  fiock.  Lc  Clerc  and  Grotius  would  understand  Abel  to  have 
offered  the  wool  and  milk  of  his  flock,  which  interpretation,  if  no  critical 
difficulty  opposed  it,  would  be  rendered  violently  improbable  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  neither  wool  nor  milk  is  ever  mentioned  in  Scnpture  as 
fit  oblations  to  God.  But  to  translate  the  word  rendered  firstlings^  by 
best  and  finest,  and  then  to  suppose  an  ellipsis,  and  supply  it  with  woyl, 
is  wholly 'arbitrary,  and  contradicted  by  the  import  of  the  word  itself. 

But,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  the  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  the  context ; 
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<<lbr»  if  it  be  aDoved  fay  all,  that  Cam'a  faringiDg  of  ibe  tnat  of  Ai 
ground,  meana  hia  bringing  the  fruit  (itself)  of  the  gioiindy  then  Abeh 
bringing  of  the  fintUnga  of  his  flock  must,  likewiae,  mean  hia  brinpf 
the  firstlings  of  hia  flock"  (themselves.)  {Two  DmertaHons.  Sm  dm 
Magee^s  Diseownet.) 

This  ia  farther  supported  by  the  import  of  the  phraae  cXsmva  dvltaps 
uaed  fay  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hefarowa,  when  qpeakiaig  af 
the  sacrifice  dfAbeL    Our  tranaiators  have  rendered  it  ^  a  more  eiMl. 
lent  sacrifice."    Wicklifl^  tranalates  it,  as  Archbishop  Magee  obaoiia^ 
uncouthly,  but  in  the  full  aenae  of  the  original,  ^  a  much  more  aaai 
fice ;"  and  the  controversy  which  has  been  had  on  this  point  is^  whelhv 
this  epithet  of  ^  much  more,"  or  <<  fuller,"  refers  to  quantity  or  qnailf ; 
whether  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  more  ahundaui,  or  of  a 
hetter^  a  aiore  excdUtd  sacrifice.    Dr.  Kennicott  takea  it  in  the  wmm 
<^  measure  and  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  and  aiq^poaea  diat  AM 
brought  a  double  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  tiia  fiat  of 
the  ground  alto.    His  criticism  has  been  very  satiB&dbrily  rofitfad  If 
Archbishop  Magee;  {DucaurMes  an  Aionement;)  and  Mr. Davi8on,wte 
haa  written  an  acute  work  in  reply  to  tho^  parts  of  that  learned  pielato^ 
work  on  the  atcmement,  which  relate  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  priai- 
tive  sacrifices,  has  attempted  no  answer  to  this  criticiam,  and  oolf 
observes  that  <<  the  more  odmibqpc  sacr^ice  is  the  more  probable  ^|BiS- 
cation  of  the  passage,  because  it  ia  the  more  natural  fiirce  of  dia  tona 
fi'Xeiova  when  applied  to  a  subject,  as  ^j(fiav,  capaUe  of  meaaore  aal 
quantity."    Tliis  is  but  assumption;  and  we  read  the  term  in  ottMT 
passages  of  Scripture,  (as  in  Matt,  vi,  25,  "  Is  not  the  life  inore  thaa 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?")  where  the  idea  of  quantity  is  neces> 
sarily  excluded,  and  that  of  superiority  and  excellence  of  quality,  ia  ai 
necessarily  intended.     But  why  is  this  stress  laid  <Ai  quantity  ?    Are  we 
to  admit  the  strange  principle  that  an  ofieriug  is  acceptable  to  God, 
because  of  its  quantity  alone,  and  that  the  quantity  of  sacrifice,  when 
even  no  measure  has  been  prescribed  by  any  law  of  God,  haa  an  abso- 
lute connection  with  the  state  of  the  heart  of  an  offerer?    Frequency  or 
non«frequency  of  offering  might  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  at 
this  indication ;  but,  certainly,  the  quantity  of  gifls.  where,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  those  generally  who  adopt  this  view,  sacrifices  had  not 
yet  been  subjected  to  express  regulation,  would  be  a  very  imperfect 
indication.     If  the  quantity  of  a  sacrifice  could  at  all  indicate,  under 
such  circumstances,  any  moral  quality,  that  quality  would  be  gratitude; 
but  then  we  must  suppose  Abel's  offering  to  have  been  «tfcAarufic. 
Here,  however,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  that  of  animal  victims,  and  it 
was  indicative  o^faiih,  a  quality  not  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  91101- 
lUlf  of  an  offering  made,  for  the  one  has  no  relation  to  the  <Mher ;  and 

the  sacrifice  itself  was,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  strictly  expiatory  charaelar* 
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Hiis  will  more  fully  appear,  if  we  look  at  the  import  of  the  words  of 
the  apostle  in  some  views,  which  have  not  always  been  brought  fully  out 
iu  what  has  been  more  recently  written  on  the  subject.  '<By  faith 
Abel  offered  unto  (jod  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which 
he  obtained  witness,  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testif3dng  of  his 
gifts ;  and  by  it,  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.*^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says  that  it  was  wit- 
neased  or  testified  to  Abel  that  he  was  righteous  7  His  doctrine  is,  that 
men  are  sinners ;  that  all,  consequently,  need  pardon ;  and  to  be  de. 
clared,  witnessed,  or  accounted  righteous,  are,  according  to  his  style  of 
wiitiiig^  the  same  as  to  be  justified,  pardoned,  and  dealt  with  as  right- 
eouB.  Thus,  he  argues  that  ^Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness" — ^  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abra* 
ham  for  righteousness" — ^  that  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a 
$edl^  a  visible,  confirmatory,  declaratory,  and  witnessing  mark  ^  of  the 
righteouflQess  which  he  had  by  faith."  In  these  cases  we  have  a 
similarity  so  striking,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  explain  each  other. 
In  both,  sinful  men  are  placed  in  the  condition  of  righteous  men — the 
instrument,  in  both  cases,  is  f (nth;  and  the  transaction  is,  in  both  cases 
also,  pi4)licly  and  sensibly  witnessed ;  as  to  Abraham,  by  the  sign  of 
circumcision ;  as  to  Abel,  by  a  visible  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
the  liijectioQ  of  that  of  Cain. 

But  it  is  said,  ^  St.  Paul  afiirms  that  Abel,  by  the  acceptance  of  his 
sacrifice,  gained  the  testimony  of  God,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man. 
He  affirms,  therefore,  that  it  was  his  personal  habit  of  righteousness  to 
which  (jod  vouchsafed  the  testimony  of  his  approbation,  by  that  accept- 
ance of  his  offering.  The  antecedent  faith  in  God,  which  produced 
that  halHt  of  a  religious  Ufe,  commended  his  sacrifice,  and  the  Divine 
testimony  was  not  to  the  specific  form  of  his  oblations ;  but  to  his  actual 
righteousness,'''*  {Davison* s  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primi- 
tive Sacrifice.) 

The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter  are  many. 

1.  It  leaves  out  entirely  all  consideration  of  the  difference  between 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  that  of  Cain,  and  places  the  reason  of  the 
acceptance  of  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  wholly  in  tlic  moral 
character  of  the  offerers ;  whereas  St.  Paul  most  unequivocally  places 
the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering  upon  its  nature  and  the  principle  of 
fidth  which  originated  it.  For,  whether  we  translate  the  phrase  above 
referred  to,  <<  a  more  excellent  sacrifice,^'  or  "  a  more  abundant  sacri- 
fice,"  it  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  offering  of  Cain,  and  its  peculiar 
nature  cannot  be  lefl  out  of  the  account.  By  Mr.  Davison's  interpre- 
tation, the  designation  given  to  Abel's  offering  by  the  apostle  is  entirel} 
overiooked. 

2.  The  ^  faith"  of  Abel,  in  this  transaction,  is  also  passed  over  as  a 
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coondantioii  in  die  aooepCanee  of  his  norifioe.  It  ii,  indbad,  braon^ 
in  as  <<  an  mitaeedmU  ftHh,  which  produced  the  habit  of  a  rdigious  life," 
and  thus  mediaki^  ^ooomiended  the  sacrifice;"  but,  in  &ot,  on  dw 
ground  any  other  influential  grace  or  principle  might  be  said  to  bne 
commended  his  sacrifice,  as  well  as  faith ;  any  thing  which  tended  lo 
produce  **  the  habit  of  a  roligious  life,"  his  fear  of  God,  his  love  of  Oo4 
as  efl^ually  as  his  fiiith  in  God.  Thero  is,  then»  this  manifest  difiv- 
ence  between  this  representation  oiihe  case  and  that  which  is  gifsnlf 
St  Paul,  that  the  one  makes  "  the  habit  of  a  religious  lifey**  the  tnai* 
diaUy  and  faith  but  the  resiofe  reason  of  the  acceptaUeness  of  AheTf 
gifts;  while  the  other  assigns  a  direct  efficacy  to  the  frith  of  Abelt  mi 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  by  which  that  frith  was  expressedy  and  of  which  it 
was  the  immediate  result. 

8.  In  this  chapter  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  frith  under  the 
e[  its  tendency  to  induce  a  holy  life ;  but  of  frith  as  prododng 
acts  of  very  various  kinds,  which  being  followed  by  manifesC  tokens  af 
the  Divine  frvour,  showed  how  acceptable  frith  is  to  God,  or  how  it 
<*please8  him,"  according  to  his  own  position  laid  down  in  the 
mencement  of  the  /chapter — **  Without  faith  it  is  imposEBfale  to 
God."  Abel  had  frith,  and  he  expressed  that  frith  fay  the  fdodjoti 
fioe  he  ofiered ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  his  frith  "  pleased  Godj"  jt 
pleased  him  as  a  principle,  and  by  the  act  to  which  it  led,  and  dwt  Ml 
was  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to  God  difilerent  from  that  of  Cain.  Oah 
had  not  this  fiiith,  whatever  might  be  its  object ;  and  Cain  aocoidB^ 
did  not  bring  an  ofiering  to  which  God  had  **  respect."  That  which 
vitiated  the  offering  of  Cain  was  the  want  of  this  faith,  for  his  ofienBg 
was  not  significant  of  faith ;  that  which  <<  pleased  God,"  in  the  case  of 
Abel,  was  his  frith,  and  he  had  **  respect"  to  his  ofiering,  because  it  was 
the  expression  of  that  faith,  and  upon  his  faith  so  expressing  itself^  God 
witnessed  to  him  ^  that  he  was  righteous." 

So,  certcunly,  do  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  iihen  commenting  upon  lUi 
transaction,  establish  it  against  the  author  above  quoted,  that  Abd't 
sacrifice  was  accepted,  because  of  its  immediate  connection  with  his 
faith,  for,  by  faith  he  is  said  to  have  ofiered  it ;  and  all  that,  whatever 
it  might  be,  which  made  Abel's  offering  difier  from  that  of  Cain,  whe> 
ther  abundance^  or  kind,  or  both,  was  the  result  of  this  faith.  So  clearly, 
also,  is  it  laid  down  by  the  apostle  that  Abel  was  witnessed  to  be  ^  lig^ 
ecus,"  not  with  reference  to  any  previous  "  habit  of  a  religious  life,"  but 
with  reference  to  his  faith ;  and  not  to  his  faith  as  leading  to  persouJ 
righteousness,  but  to  his  faith  as  expressing  itself  by  his  ofiering  ''a  more 
excellent  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Davison,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  adopts  the  argument  of  many 
before  him,  that  '*  the  rest  of  Scripture  speaks  to  Abefs  personal  right* 
eausncMs,     Thus,  in  St.  John's  distinction  between  Cain  and  Abel| 
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*  whetefore  slew  he  him  ?  because  his  own  work$  were  evil,  and  his 
brother's  righteous.'  llias  in  the  remonstrance  of  God  with  Cain,  that 
Tononstrance  ^vith  Cain's  envy  for  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering  is 
directed,  not  to  the  mode  of  their  sacrifice,  but  to  the  good  and  evil 
doings  of  their  respective  lives— ^  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  ac- 
cepted, and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.' "  (Inquiry ^  4^.) 
With  respect  to  the  words  in  St.  John,  they  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  Abel's  ''personal  righteousness,"  without  affecting  the  statement  of 
St.  Panl  in  the  least.  It  would  be  a  bad  rule  of  criticism  ^u^j^  to  ex- 
plain the  comments  of  one  sacred  writer  upon  a  transaction,  the  principle 
and  nature  of  which  he  explains  professedly,  by  the  remark  of  another, 
when  the  subject  is  introduced  only  allusively  and  incidentally.  St. 
Jobn'a  words  must  not  here  be  brought  in  to  qualify  St.  Paul's  exposi- 
tion ;  but  St.  Paul's  exposition  to  complete  the  incidental  allusion  of  St. 
John*  Both  apostles  agreed  that  no  man  was  righteous  personally,  till 
he  was  made  righteous  by  forgiveness  ;  accounted  and  mtnessed  right- 
eous by  faith ;  and  both  agree  that  from  that  follows  a  personal  right- 
eouanesB^  If  St.  John,  then,  refers  to  Abel's  personal  righteousness,  he 
refers  to  it  as  flowing  from  his  justification  and  acceptance  with  God, 
and  by  that  personal  righteousness  the  '<  wrath"  of  Cain,  which  was  first 
excited  by  the  rejection  of  his  sacrifice,  was,  probaUy  ripened  into  the 
'* hatred"  which  led  on  his  fratricide;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
committed  that  act  immediately  upon  the  place  of  sacrifice,  but  at  some 
subsequent  period ;  and,  certainly,  it  was  not  the  antecedent  holy  life 
of  Abel  which  first  produced  Cain's  displeasure  against  his  brother,  for 
this  ia  expressly  attributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  day  in  which  each 
brought  his  offering  to  the  Lord.  St.  John's  reference  to  Abel's  per- 
sonal righteousness  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  a  reference  also,  and 
even  primarily  to  his  faith  as  its  instrumental  cause,  and  the  source  of 
its  support  and  nourishment ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  St.  John's 
rule,  and  must  be  the  rule  of  every  New  Testament  writer,  to  regard 
a  man's  submission  to,  or  rejection  of,  God's  method  of  saving  men 
fay  faith,  as  the  best  evidence  of  personal  righteousness,  or  the  contrary. 
As  to  Genesis  iv,  7,  *'  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted ; 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  in  order  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  from  this  passage,  that  Abel's  offering  was  accepted 
because  of  his  personal  righteousness,  it  is  not  necessary  to  avail  our- 
selves of  Lightfoot's  view  of  it,  who  takes  <*  sin"  to  be  the  ellipsis  of  sin 
tiering,  as  in  many  places  of  Scripture.  For  and  against  this  render- 
ing niuch  ingenious  criticism  has  been  employed,  for  which  the  critics 
must  be  consulted.  (4)    The  interpretation  which  supposes  Cain  to  be 

(4)  Nearly  all  that  can  bo  said  on  this  interpretation  will  be  found  in  Magee*! 
DMOoartes  on  the  Atonement,  and  DaTison's  Reply  to  his  critioimi,  in  his  In* 
qaiiT  into  the  Origin  of  Primitive  Sacrifice. 
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an  uuinal  Tictini  'lymg  at  dw  door,*  ia,  M 

talVllibbe  conceded,  the  afgonMl  fianed  npoo  fti 

■if  tboa  doest  wbkl,  riiak  notAoa  be  aooeplai" 

of  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  aacrifioe  waa  in  ■'wdl 

nly,  is  wholly  gnNlndle8i^  anoe  dw  apcNdft 

-— jyjii  wj^gt  Ad  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  bis  aacrifieetobn 

^ ^4A«^  MtabKflhed.    It  is  enough  to  riioirlfaat  thece  is  noAng 

%^«^  Ki  cottlradict  this,  even4f  we  take  them  in  the  mort  dk 

smA  MMt  the  consideTation  that  the  Hebravtesl  has,  inttii 

_  ^jm  iJlbtmr>w>d,  nf  irhirh  thTmr  nrr  rrrrrg  nr'r"*^^''^     Thepas- 
V  «iiM  W  IftbMi  in  two  views.    Either  to ''^loMOt^niaj  mean  lodi 
^tfTlM  IniI  Amm^  via.  to  repent  and  bring  those  saiaifioea  vbkk  ihaall 

lod's  appointed  method  of  pardoning 

irtiiitoing  himself  whotty  to  CrOD ;  and  thenb 

«MMSN»M  4tal  C«hi^  rejection  was  not  final ;  but  that  it  depended  vpm 

ysHMlA  n>#^r  he  would  seek  God  in  sincerity  and  tnrtfa.    Or  As 

-mil^ff  MM(v  W  CMinderod  as  a  declaration  of  tlM  piincipleB  of  Gadk 

,j^||ym^f^f  f«iv«nmHHit  over  men.    ''If  thou  doest  weli,**  if  thsn  srt 

^^hiiyy^  aiaU  uiMiiuung,  thou  shalt  be  accepted  as  sncfa,  widM 

in^i  «bMlif  (l^^^l*^^  >^  weU^anheth  at  the  door,"  and  is 

^  ^1^  iIm  with  its  consequence;  thus,  aAer  dedaiing  I 

j^liyil^  bMvhig  it  lo  himaslf  to  aeek  for  pardon  in  the  nsi 

^Mm^  IU  th^  ttwt  Ihmilyv  And  which  Cain  must  be  supposed  ta  base 

VM^'^lk  w»  %^  M  Abel«  or,  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  thsjhal 

«v^^\^  ^^  MiixUuis  iiMHruction  at  all  from  Adam  their  fiitber.    To  At 

^u^>4  MV^  ^^'  ^1^^  sonso  of  the  passage  it  cannot  be  objectod  that  It 

vvik^  V^\V^'  saoritictvi  from  a  right  principle  cannot  be  called,  in  tbi 

i^tUttT^^\  ^wA  lari^  sense  **todo  tseO,"  for  even  ^  to  bdieve**  is  caM 

A  v^N^W  ^  ^^vir  Saviour;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was,  niweo>fer,iS 

yx^  x^  ^  ^HV  (/  «^^**  which  were  the  expressions  of  his  faidi,  aai 

xVAN'^sHVt  ^i^^bl  be  calkMl  a  doing  traO,  without  any  violence.   AgrsssUf 

v  h)^  iW  whiUe  c^Hirse  of  the  submission  of  the  Jews  to  the  laws 

'  \^%M^  ^Wir  sacrifices,  is  often,  in  Scripture,  designated 

vS\j9l^<4«  v«  vaul  iNiy*  end  doings.     The  second  interpretation  comi- 

^s^H\W  Vnv  iU\>  gn^  axiom  of  moral  government  alluded  to  by  St.  Rsdi 

4V^  iM^  4MhI  lh\Hi  shah  live,"  which  is  so  far  from  excluding  the  doe- 

..^^«  h4  i^9aaUHlthm  by  faith,  that  it  is  the  ground  on  which  he  aignesK^ 

.^.^^l^^^h^  «w  it  shuts  out  the  justification  of  men  by  law  when  it  has  ones 

14  Umai^  it  has  Un^n  Mtabhshed  that  the  faith  of  Abel  had  an  hnns* 
.ii4^v  ov>ao»ctHW  with  his  sacrifice ;  and  both  ^ith  his  bang  accepted  ai 
^^^uvv»^^  that  is,  >Mfi)(f«l,  in  St.  PauFs  use  of  the  term,  to  what  had  Us 
i^ftv  vvft^^oct  I  'n^e  pailicttlar  object  of  the  (aith  of  the  elders,  celebratei 
ui  t^^htv^s  x^  is  to  be  deduced  fimn  the 
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illuatrative  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  this  great  principle,  and 
by  which  it  manifbsted  itself.  Let  us  illustrate  this,  and  then  ascer- 
tain the  objects  of  Abel's  faith  also  from  the  manner  of  its  mani- 
festation, from  the  <icU  in  which  it  embodied  and  rendered  itself  con- 
qticuous. 

Faith  is,  in  this  chapter,  taken  in  the  sense  of  affiance  in  God,  and,  as 
such,  it  can  only  be  exercised  toward  God  as  to  all  particular  acts,  in 
those  respects,  in  which  we  have  some  auihorily  to  confide  in  him. 
This  supposes  revelation,  and,  in  particular,  some  promise  or  declaration 
oo  his  part,  as  the  warrant  for  ever}'  act  of  affiance.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  said  that  <*  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death,"  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  had  some  promise  or  intimation  to 
this  effect,  on  which,  improbable  as  the  event  was,  he  nobly  relied,  and 
in  the  result  God  honoured  his  faith  before  all  men.  The  faith  of  Noali 
had  immediate  respect  to  the  threatened  flood,  and  the  promise  of  Grod 
to  preserve  him  in  the  ark  which  he  was  commanded  to  prepare.  The 
feith  of  Abraham  had  different  objects.  In  one  of  the  instances  which 
this  chapter  records,  it  respected  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
his  posterity,  and  also  the  promise  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  of  which 
that  was  the  type ;  which  faith  he  publicly  manifested  by  "  sojourning 
in  the  .land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country,"  and  *<  dwelling  in  taber- 
nmcles,"  rather  than  taking  up  a  permanent  residence  in  any  of  its  cities, 
because  ^  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations."  In  the  case  of 
the  offeiing  of  Isaac,  he  believed  that  God  would  raise  his  immolated 
SCO  from  the  dead,  and  the  ground  of  his  faith  is  stated,  in  verse  18,  to 
be  the  promise,  ^  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  '^The  faith  of  Sarah 
reelected  the  promise  of  issue, — ^  she  judged  him  faithful  who  had  pro- 
mimL"  ^By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things  to 
come,"  which  faith  had  for  its  object  the  revelation  made  to  him  by 
€iod  as  to  the  future  lot  of  the  posterity  of  his  two  sons.  Hie  chapter 
is  filled  with  other  instances  expressed  or  implied ;  and  from  the  whole, 
as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  will  appear  that  when  thtj 
i^KMtle  speaks  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  in  its  particular  acts,  ho 
represents  it  as  having  respect  to  some  promise,  declaration,  or  revela- 
tion of  God. 

This  revelation  was  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  faith ;  but  it  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  the  acts  by  which  the  faith  was  represented,  when- 
ever  it  was  represented  by  particular  acts,  and  when  the  case  admitted 
it,  had  a  natural  and  striking  conformity  and  correspondence  to  the 
previous  revelation.  So  Noah  built  the  ark,  which  indicated  that  he 
had  heard  the  threat  of  the  world's  dcstniction  by  water,  and  had  re- 
eeived  the  promise  of  his  own  and  family's  preservation,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  selection  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth ;  to  all  which  the  means  of  pre- 
nervation,  by  which  his  faith  was  represented,  and  which  it  led  him  to 
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adoptt  Gomiiponded.    Whmi  Abraham  weat  into  Caaiaii»  at  the 
mand  of  God,  and  upon  the  promiae  that  that  ooonftry  riioiild 
the  inheritance  of  hia  deacendantSy  he  showed  hia  fikitii  by  taking 
•eanon  of  it  for  them  in  anticipation,  and  his  residenoe  there  indiffaM    ] 
the  kind  of  promise  which  he  had  received.     When  he  Uved  ift  thiA    1 
promised  bnd  in  tents,  though  <^alent  enough  to  have  cntaHiahort  hiai    /^ 
self  in  a  more  settled  state,  the  very  manner  in  which  hia  fidth  eaqyrani    ' 
itself^  showed  that  he  had  received  the  promise  of  a  ^belt^  eovntaj,! 
which  made  him  willing  to  be  a  <<stranger  and  wander^  on  taoAf 
for  *<  they  that  say  such  things,"  says  the  apostle,  namefyf  tibat  fliegr  a» 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  *«  confessing"  it  by  these  significant  aotSy  <*  dedue 
plainly  that  they  seek  a  country,"  ^that  is,  a  heavenbjr*"    Tlmsb 
when  Moaes's  &ith  expressed  itself,  in  his  refusing  to  be  called  thai 
of  niaraoh'a  daughter,  this  also  cleariy  indicated  that  be  had 
the  promise  of  something  higher  and  more  excellent  than  ^iSbm 
of  Egypt,"  whidi  he  renounced,  even  **  the  recon^>enae  of  the  rewaid^" 
to  which,  we  are  told,  ^he  had  respect"    When  hia  &ith  msnitrtJ 
itsdf  byhis  forsaking  Egypt  at  the  head  of  his  people,  <*  not  feaiiag  tka 
wrath  of  the  king,"  this  indicated  that  he  had  received  a  praniBa  it 
protection  and  success,  and  he,  tiierefore,  ^  endured  as  seeing  Hifli  vhs 
is  invisible^" 

I^  then,  all  these  instances  show,  that  when  the  &ith  which  tfaeapofr 
tie  commends  exhibits  itself  in  some  particular  act,  tiiat  act  baa  aeQ^ 
respondency  to  the  previous  promise  of  revelation,  which  &itb  nmafc  have 
for  its  ground  and  reason,  then  are  we  constrained  to  interpret  tha-aeli 
of  Abel's  faith,  so  as  to  make  them  also  correspond  with  soma  anteoSi 
dent  revelation,  or  rather,  we  must  suppose  that  the  antecedent  rerdai 
tion,  though  not  expressly  stated,  (which  is  also  the  case  in  several  otlMi 
of  the  instances  which  are  given  in  the  chapter,)  must  have  rnrmnpondni 
with  them.  His  faith  had  respect  to  some  previous  revelation,  and  At 
nature  of  the  revelation  is  to  be  collected  from  the  significant  manptf 
in  wliich  he  declared  hia  faith  in  it. 

Now  that  which  Abel  did, «  by  faith,"  was,  if  considered  generaUiff  t» 
perform  an  act  of  solemn  worship,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  God.  This  supposes  a  revelation,  immediate  or  by  trac- 
tion, that  such  acts  of  worship  were  acceptable  to  God,  or  hia  fiuth 
could  have  had  no  warrant,  and  would  not  have  been  faith,  but  fiuKy« 
But  the  case  must  be  considered  more  particularly.  His  faith  led  hi« 
]to  offer  ^a  more  excellent  sacrifice"  than  that  of  Cain ;  but  thisasne* 
cessarily  implies,  that  there  was  some  antecedent  revelation,  to  which  his 
faith,  as  thus  expressed,  had  respect,  and  on  which  that  peculiarity  of 
his  offering,  which  distinguished  it  from  the  offering  of  Cain,  was  found- 
ed ;  a  revelation  which,  indicated,  that  the  way  in  which  God  would  bt 

approached  acceptaUy,  in  solemn  worahip,  was  by  animal  sacrifices* 
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Without  this,  too,  the  faith  to  which  his  offering,  which  was  an  offering 
of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  had  a  special  fitness  and  adaptation,  could 
have  had  no  warrant  in  Diyine  authority.  But  this  revelation  must 
htYe  included,  in  order  to  its  being  the  ground  of  faith,  as  **  the  sub- 
ctuce  of  things  hoped  for,"  a  promise  of  a  benefit  to  be  conferred,  in 
which  promise  Abel  might  confide.  But  if  so,  then  this  promise  must 
haYe  been  connected,  not  with  the  worship  of  God  in  general,  or  per- 
formed  in  any  way  whatever  indifferently,  but  with  his  worship  by 
mnimal  oblations ;  for  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  faith  of  Abel  indi- 
eated  itself^  specially  and  distinctively.  The  antecedent  revelation 
was,  therefore,  a  promise  of  a  benefit  to  be  conferred,  by  means  of 
animal  aacrifice ;  and  we  are  taught  what  this  benefit  was,  by  that 
which  was  actually  received  by  the  offerer — '<he  obtained  witness  that 
be  was  righteous ;"  which,  if  the  notion  of  his  antecedent  righteous- 
nen  has  been  refuted,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a  declara- 
tion of  his  personal  justification,  and  acceptance  as  righteous,  upon 
fikrgivenesB  of  bis  sins.  The  reason  of  Abel's  acceptance  and  of  Cain's 
vqection  is  hereby  made  manifest ;  the  one,  in  seeking  the  Divine 
&vour,  conformed  to  his  established  and  appointed  method  of  being 
approached  by  guilty  men,  and  the  other  not  only  neglected  this,  but 
pro&nely  and  presumptuously  substituted  his  own  inventions. 

It  ia  impossible,  then,  to  allow  the  act  of  Abel,  in  this  instance,  to  have 
been  an  act  of  faiths  without  allowing  that  it  had  respect  to  a  previous 
and  appropriate  revelation  ;  a  revelation  which  agreed  to  all  the  parts 
of  that  sacrificial  action,  by  which  he  expressed  his  faith  in  it.  Had 
Abel's  sacrifice  been  eucharistic  merely,  it  would  have  expressed  grati- 
tnde,  bat  not  faith ;  or  if  faith  in  the  general  sense  of  confidence  in  God 
that  he  would  receive  an  act  of  grateful  worship,  and  reward  the  wor* 
shipper,  it  did  not  more  express  faith  than  the  offering  of  Cain,  who 
surely  beUeved  these  two  points,  or  he  would  not  have  brought  an  offer- 
ing of  any  kind.  The  offering  of  Abel  expressed  a  faith  which  Cain 
had  not,  and  the  doctrinal  principles  which  Abel's  faith  respected,  were 
such  as  his  sacrifice  visibly  embodied.  If  it  was  not,  then,  an  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice,  it  was  an  expiatory  one ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  in  a 
ncrifice  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  possible  to  see  that  faith  exhibited,  which 
Abel  had,  and  Cain  had  not.  By  subsequent  sacrifices  of  expiation, 
then,  is  this  early  expiatory  offering  to  be  explained,  and  from  these  it 
win  be  obvious  to  what  doctrines  and  principles  of  an  antecedent  reve- 
lation the  faith  of  Abel  had  respect,  and  which  his  sacrifice,  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  his  faith,  proclaimed.  Confession  of  the  fact  of  being  a  sinner — 
icknowledgment  of  the  demerit  and  penalty  of  sin  and  death — submis* 
aon  to  an  appointed  mode  of  expiation ;  animal  sacrifice  offered  vicari- 
«iitZy,  but,  in  itself,  a  mere  type  of  a  better  sacrifice,  **  the  seed  of  the 

woman,"  appointed  to  be  offered  at  some  future  period — the  efficacy  of 
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this  appointed  method  of  expiatioa  to  obtain  fboEgkieneM  and  to 

i    .    the  guilty  into  the  Divine  &voar. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the  coDcliuioii,of  maiiy  of  oar|H|. 

*^*     dent  divines,  so  admirably  embodied  in  the  lollowiiig  woidi  of  AsG^IMflp 
Magee,  is  not  too  strong,  but  is  fully  supported  by  the  aigmiaut  «f  Ai 
ease,  as  founded  upon  the  brief  but  very  eiplieit  daehntioni  of-ter 
history  of  the  transaction  in  Genesis,  and  by  d|B  Ciommwrt  Vfoa  jt^kj 

'        the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

^  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  Grod,  and  m  ohrfjeabalii 
his  command,  ofiered  that  sacrifice,  which  had  been  eiyoinad  M.ijr 
religious  expression  of  his  &ith ;  while  Cain,  disregaiding  die  gracMHi 
assurances  that  had  been  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  Ai 
prescribed  mode  of  manifesting  his  belief^  posBil4y  as  not  appeariqg  to 
Jus  reasom  to  possess  any  efficacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought  he  had  aoik.  * 
ciently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in  acknowledging  the  general  aupcr-. 
intendence  of  God,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Bens* 
factor,  by  presmting  some  of  those  good  things,  which  he  thereby  esa-'. 
fessed  to  have  been  derived  from  his  bounty.  In  riioTt,  Cain,  the  fint 
bom  of  the  fall,  exhibits  the  first  firuits  of  his  parents'  disobedieiiee^  ia 
the  arrogance  and  self  sufficiency  of  reason  rejecting  the  aids  of  re?a^. 
lation,  because  they  fell  not  within  its  apprehension  o(  right.  He  takas 
the  first  place  in  the  annals  of  Ddsm,  and  displays,  in  his  proud  ifjae* 

i  tion  of  the  prdinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit,  which,  in  later  dBj% 
has  actuated  his  enlightened  followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ." 

If  it  should  be  aakcd,  what  evidence  we  have  from  Scripture^  that- 
such  an  antecedent  revelation  as  that  to  which  we  have  said  Abel's  fri^ 
must  have  had  respect,  was  made,  the  reply  is,  that  if  this  rested  ody 
upon  the  necessary  inferences  which,  in  all  fairness  and  consistency  of 
interprotation,  we  must  draw  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transactioii, 
when  combined  with  the  apostle's  interpretation  of  it,  the  ground  woidd 
he  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  defend  it  against  both  the  attacks  o( 
Socinians,  and  of  those  orthodox  divines  who,  like  Mr.  Davison,  would' 
wrest  it  from  us,  as  an  unnecessary  post  to  be  taken  in  the  combat  with 
the  impugners  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  one  which  if - 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  the  efficiency  of  the  more  direct  argu- 
ment.    ^  Such  expositions,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  <<  do  evil  and  disservice 
to  truth ;  they  bring  in  a  wrong  principle ;  they  enforce  a  cbmment 
without  a  text.     Such  a  principle  is,  undoubtedly,  wrong,  and  has  beea ' 
the  source  of  much  religious  speculation."    Tliis  we  grant,  and  feel 
how  important  the  caution  is.     But  it  does  not  hero  apply.     It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  **  the  text"  is  not  in  the  **  Mosaic  history ;"  we  must 
prove  that  it  is  not  in  the  New  Testament,  or  necessarily  implied  in  ita 

comments  upon  and  inferences  from  Old  Testament  facts  and  rata* 
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tKMHL  Hie  « text**  itself,  supposed  to  be  wanting,  may  be  there,  and 
even  **  the  comment"  of  an  inspired  writer  often  supplies  the  text,  and 
hm  leMooing  the  premises  wanting,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  brief  and 
idled  narrative  of  Moses.  An  uninspired  comment,  we  grant,  has  not 
Am  prerogative ;  but  an  inspired  one  has,  which  is  an  important  consi- 
dention,  not  to  be  overlooked.  When  we  say  that  the  manna,  which 
ftU  in  the  wilderness,  represented  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  Israel  with 
Ae  tnie  bread  which  comes  down  from  heaven,  Mr.  Davison  might  reply 
tUi  is  <<  the  comment ;"  but  where  is  <<  the  text  ?"  We  acknowledge 
thai  the  text  upon  which  this  conmient  is  hung,  is  not  in  tlie  history  of 
Hoses ;  but  the  authority  of  this  comment,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an 
■Allied  ^  text"  itself,  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who  calls 
UDuelf  ^  that  bread ;"  and  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  terms  the  manna 
the  **  spiritual"  or  typical  bread.  If  we  allege  that  the  **  rook,"  which 
when  smitten  poured  forth  its  stream  to  refresh  the  fainting  Israelites, 
was  a  figure  of  Christ,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  be  urged  that  "  the  text" 
ii  wanting,  and,  certainly,  we  should  not  gather  that  view  from  the  his- 
toiy  of  Moses ;  yet  ^  the  comment"  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  the  aposde, 
vfao  says  ^  that  Rock  was  Christ,"  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
fwrting  that  it  was  an  instituted  and  appointed  type  of  Christ.  Where 
we  have  no  intimations  of  such  adumbrations  in  the  persons  and  trans- 
KtioDS  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  invent  them,  nor 
can  we  justly  carry  them  beyond  what  is  expressed  by  our  inspired 
nthority,  or  naturally  and  fairly  inferred  to  be  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  bound  not  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  with- 
out reference  to  the  New ;  and  not  to  disregard  that  light  which  the 
perfect  revelation  affords  not  only  by  its  direct  effulgence,  but  by 
its  reflections  upon  the  history  of  our  redemption,  up  to  the  earliest 

If  it  be  argued,  from  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  such  types 

and  allusions  were  not  understood  as  such  by  the  persons  among  whom 

tbey  were  first  instituted,  the  answer  is,  1.  That  though  they  should 

not  be  supposed  capable  of  understanding  them  as  chmrly  as  we  do,  yet 

,  it  must  be  supposed,  that  the  spiritual  among  them  had  their  knowledge 

and  feith  greatly  assisted  by  them,  and  that  they  were  among  those 

**  wondrous  things  of  the  law,"  which  were,  in  some  measure,  revealed 

to  those  who  prayed  with  David,  that  their  eyes  might  Ik;  opened  "  to 

behold  them,"   or   otherwise  they  were  totally  without  religious   use 

during  all  the.  ages  previous  to  Christianity,  and  we  must  come  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  whole  system  of  types  was  without  edification  to  the 

Jews,  and  are  instructive  only  to  us.     If  we  conclude  thus  as  to  types, 

we  may  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  prophecies  of  Messiah, 

to  the  spiritual  meaning  and  real  application  of  many  of  which  there 

appears  to  be  as  little  indication  of  a  key  as  to  the  types.     But  this  can. 
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licit  be  dBmod,  far  Sl  PMer  talk  in,  that  or  this  «  salnttkm 
fbaiM  aeu«hed  diligmtly  who  prophflHied  of  tlie  grace  Otai  sIkmiM 
^ou;  NaiduDg  irtiat  or  what  m miner  ofiime  llie  spirit  which 

didagnify,  when  it  teadfiod  beforehand  the  sufTeniigaof  ChCBl< 
(Im  ^ory  Oat  AauM  follow. "    I'he  prophecies  could,  probably,  i» 
itk  dino^  inteqmled ;  but  ■otnething  was  koown  of  iheii  general  idmb* 
inqtOTtant  wu  obtained  by  "  seRrchioj;"  to  rewArd  tim 


X  import.  ^Hie  buim  discovery  of  di«  genN^d  impoR' 
'  Mid  bearing  of  the  types,  muat  also  have  rewarded  a  search  equally  eagi^ 
and  ^oua.  If  thii  is  not  allowed,  then  they  weie  not  types  to  the  n> 
cisat  Clnncli,  a  poaitioo  which  is  contradicted  by  St.  Paul,  who  declaiM^ 
as  (o  one  Jnslwwe,  which  may  serve  for  the  rest,  nam^,  Ae  eMerisf 
W  of  "  tbe  prie*  ■lone  once  every  year  into  the  imier  taberaDcle,"  tbttly' 
this  «the  EtHy  Qbcat  aomwao  that  the  way  to  the  hiJieat  was  not  n# 
made  maaiAa^"  aad  dut  the  tabenude  itself,  including  of  course,  is 
aervicei^  "  was  a  Jigwt  nm  trk  tthe  tiiex  pkesbnt,  in  or  durnf 


But,  2.  W«  fasTe,  in  one  of  the  instances  before  adverted  to  in  He- 
brews s,  adirect  proof  of  a  distinct  revelation,  which  ie  nowhere  reooiM 
in  the  Mosaic  hjatwy  sefiarate  from  Ihc  temporal  promise  in  wliiebit 
iq>peara  to  have  been  mvolved.  By  failh  Abraham,  having  received  dw 
pnxniae  of  Canaan  as  "  a  {dace  which  he  should  afterward  reoene  ft* 
an  inberitance,"  went  lo  aojoum  there  ;  but  by  faith  also  he  iiujumirf 
in  this  land  of  promise  as  a  aHat^er,  dwellin);  in  tents,  "  for  he  Mkti 
for  a  ci^  which  had  Ibundatioas,''  for  the  *■  bcAvealy  state,**  and  by  tiM 
act  he,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  "  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  num^* 
declared  plainly  that  they  "  desired  a  better  country,  even  a  heav«dy.* 
Of  this  better  country  they  then  received  a  fbomise,  which  protoise  is 
not  distinctly  recorded  in  the  history  of  Moses ;  and  it  must,  theicAn 
have  been  either  included  in  the  promise  of  Canaan,  which  was  made  Is 
them  and  their  descendants,  as  a  type,  an  utidtrtlood  type,  of  the  etonal 
and  heavenly  rest,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  allusions  of  St.  I^ul  in  other 
parts  of  the  epistle ;  or  else  it  was  matter  of  separate  and  unreoordsd 
revelation.  In  either  view  the  history  of  Moses  is  nlont,  and  yet  w«  an 
compelled,  by  the  comment  of  the  apostle,  and  in  opposition  to  the  arge. 
ment  which  Mr.  Davison  and  others  found  upon  that  silence,  to  attoo 
either  a  collateral  revelation,  separate  from  the  promise  of  Canaan,  or 
that  that  promise  hself  had  a  mysdc  sense  which  became  the  ol^«et  of 
their  ftith;  and  thus  the  inspired  commrat  of  the  aposde  supplies  a  tait 
wanting  in  the  history,  or  an  enlarged  inteipietation  of  that  whkfa  m 
found  in  it. 

With  this  case  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Davison  is  evidently  perplexed,  aoi 
feels  how  forcibly  it  bes«  against  his  own  rules  of  interpreting  Aa 
Mosaic  biatoiy  of  the  religimi  of  those  eariy  ages.     He  justly 
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Jfc  eiul  Le  Clerc,  that  tba  olqect  of  (be  Mii  mcorded  is 
B^ww  not  always  R  teo^ioral  one.    But,  then,  ha  prop  mm       -       . 
bow  God,  witiiout  bsring  granted  tothoee  pstriercba  the  fv-  '^Irf-- 
laUon  of  on  etcrmd  lumlnAf  Mate,  «  rev«datk«  wUefa  im  imtr^:*^.'^-i»;' 
iUtetl  in  (lie  PciiiataDeb,  trained  them  to  the  aim  and  iaqpliek    '  V- 
of  that  eternal  slate  hy  large  and  ind^ite  promiaea  of  being  i  . 

^aad  '  their  grcitt  mward,'  prcnniaea  to  wfaidi  the  preaent  life, 
(JbmUhed  no  odcqinte  cam[detioa."  Thua,  dwn,  we  are  tc; 
jbat  llie  heavenly  itate  to  which  dieae  patriaTchs  looked,  waa 
fetitire  bferenco  Smat  the  pnmiae  that  God  would  be  **  their 
beir  reward,"  and  from  the  coonderalioa  that  Dolhing  bad 
a  Stem,  in  ihis  prcaeot  life,  to  be  adequate  to  tbeae  pfoiiaaa. 
tar  we  may  reply  that,  if  this  were  the  mly  gionnd  of  Anr  •/■  • 
«oald  not  have  made  the  inference  till  the  oloae  (^bfe ;  for 
diey  know  that  aiHoelbiog  adequate  to  these  promiaea,  if  not 
^■plMfiail  (o  refer  chiefly  to  the  fiitura  alxta,  nugfat  not  yet, 
w  much  delay,  occur  to  them  T  But  they  had  tbia  fiulh  from 
inig  of  the  promiaea,  and,  tbereforo,  it  vras  not  kit  (o  fittme 
■am  drcnmatancea.  With  respect  to  the  fbnner,  that  they 
it  there  waa  a  heavenly  Male,  from  the  promiae  to  Abraham, 
d^  God,"  when  no  previous  "  explicit  rerelatioD"  of  a  futme 
Bade ;  it  not  only  supposes  that  the  pBtnarcha  bad  no  rerela- 
of  R  fiiture  life,  no  knowledge  of  the  soul's  immortality,  or  of 
lodgment,  of  which,  indeed,  "  Enoch  propbeded ;"  but  it  is 
t  with  the  public  and  expressive  action,  (an  acticHi,  probably, 
a  be  instructive  as  a  symbolical  one  to  all  with  whom  Abnu 
nooected  in  Canaan,]  that  he  "  dwel(  in  tents,"  in  order  "  to 
mdy  that  he  sought  a  belter  eoundy."     ITiis,  surely,  was  no( 

0  be  founded  upon  a  probable,  but  still  uncertain,  inference 
inexplained  generd  promise,  "  1  will  be  thy  God  ;"  but  one 

suited  only  to  express  a  firm  faith  in  an  explicit  revelation  • 

■cnlar  promise, 
whole  of  this  theory  is  swept  away  entirely  by  the  declan< 

1  apostle,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
'  that  is,  the  things  promised  ;  ■>  but  having  seen  them  afar  off, 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that 
Miaogers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth ;"  strangers,  not  at  home, 
ODineying  to  it.  Now  this  home,  this  better  country  which 
tt,  the  apostle  here  expressly  says  was  not  to  them  matter  of 
but  (be  sulject  of  "  fbokises,"  in  the  faith  of  which  tintj  both 
lied. 

ase  <^  Abel'a  offering,  as  in  tboae  just  given,  the  insjMnd  coo- 
le  apoetle  supplies  "the  text"  to  the  history;  or,  in  ottwr 
a  iUuatrates  and  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  the  transuction. 
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m  its  principles  and  antecedent  circumstances,  that  we  a>6  bound  to 
understand  it  not  as  persons  who  have  not  this  additional  infimnatifl^ 
or  those  who  choose  to  disregard  it,  hut  as  it  is  iSxplained  upon  anthfliw 
ty  not  to  be  questioned.  Abel,  says  the  apostle,  offered  his  more 
lent  sacrifice  ^  by  faithj*^  and  faith  must  have  req^ect  to  a 
revelation. 

We  have  just  seen  what  doctrinal  principles  were  implied  in  Ai 
practice  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  if  Abel's  sacrifice  was  of  this  lUt 
which  is  the  only  satisfactory  account  which  can  be  given  of  it,  we  fan* 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  included  any  thing  less  or  lower  than  tboift 
appointed  under  the  law,  and  which  are  expressly  stated  to  be  tjfm 
and  figures,  and  shadows  of  the  evangelical  expiation  of  sin.  An  ant^ 
cedent  revelation  to  this  effect  must  be  supposed  as  the  ground  of  Hi 
faith ;  but  we  are  not  left  wholly  to  this :  we  have  an  account,  tboaj^ 
brief,  of  such  a  revelation. 

That  the  account  is  brief  is  no  objection.  What  is  written  is  no^ 
for  that  reason,  to  be  disregarded.  There  were,  doubtless,  reasooi 
sufficiently  wise  why  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages  was  not  moie 
largely  given.  If  it  were  only  to  exercise  our  diligence,  and  to  lead  m 
to  resort  to  what  has  been  called  ^  the  analogy  of  faith,"  and  to  inter- 
pret Scripture  by  Scripture,  the  reason  would  be  important.  In  argukig 
firom  this  brevity  or  silence,  however,  both  against  the  Divine  inslitiitiQB 
of  primitive  sacrifice,  and  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel,  some  writers  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  but  a  sketch  of  this  period  of  ancient  history  ;  that  it  is  to 
throughout,  and  that  it  nowhere  professes  to  be  more.  Argument! 
of  this  kind,  as  that  of  Bishop  Warburton,  who  thinks  it  strange  that  if 
sacrifice  were  of  Divine  institution,  not  more  is  said  on  so  important  a 
subject,  seem,  insensibly,  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  the  ritual  and  directory  of  the  patriarchal  Chinch* 
as  that  of  Leviticus  was  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish.  The  absence  of  any 
account  of  tlic  institution  and  prescribed  mode  of  sacrifice  might,  in  thit 
case,  have  been  thought  strange ;  but  it  is  a  brief  history,  evidently  in- 
tended only  to  be  introductory  to  that  of  God's  chopcn  people,  the  Jeira» 
whose  proper  historiographer  Moses,  by  Divine  suggestion,  became. 
Moses  grounds  no  argument  upon  any  part  of  it  in  favour  of  his  o«b 
institutions,  except  it  may  be  an  implied  one  in  favour  of  tlie  pecalitf 
relation  of  the  Jews  to  God,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  pronuscd,  and  with  whom  a  special  covenant  was  made. 
The  history  of  Abraham  he  was,  therefore,  bound  to  relate  nrore  at 
length,  and  he  has  done  so ;  but  where  no  immediate  application  ef 
former  events  was  to  be  made  in  this  way,  and  the  object  was  merely 
that  of  brief  general  instruction,  we  can  see  no  particular  rules  binding 

upon  him  to  omit  or  to  insert  any  thing,  to  dilate,  or  to  contract  his  nar* 
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ntive.  If  we  are  to  argue  from  the  Inevity  or  the  omissions  of  the  nar- 
rathre  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  may  often  fall  into  great  absurditiea, 
M  muy  have  done ;  and  it  might,  indeed,  be  almost  as  fairly  argued 
fipom  the  silence  of  this  rapid  history  of  the  antediluvian  world,  that  no 
eode  of  morals  was  Divinely  enjoined  before  the  giving  of  the  ten  com- 
Hwndmenta^  as  that  sacrifices  were  not  Divinely  instituted  before  the 
mandates  iamed  from  Sinai ;  for  the  silence  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
equally  respects  both.  We  rather  choose  to  argue,  that  as  moral  obe- 
fienco  most  respect  a  law,  and  authoritative  law  must  bo  a  revelation 
fimn  God ;  so  as  fidth  respects  doctrine  and  promise,  that  doctrine  and 
tho0B  promises,  if  &ith  be  obligatory,  must  also  bo  a  revelation  from 
God ;  and  again,  as  we  collect  from  God's  displeasure  against,  or 
&TOiir  to  certain  kinds  and  courses  of  moral  conduct,  that  man  was  un- 
dor  a  law  which  respected  morals  ;  so  also,  firom  his  acceptance  of  one 
kind  of  sacrifice,  and  his  rejection  of  another,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and 
Kbelf  it  will,  for  the  same  reason  follow,  that  man  was  under  a  law  of 
sacrifice,  and  more  especially  since  the  sacrifices  to  which  God,  in  afler 
ages,  had  uniform  and  special  respect,  were  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Abel, — animal,  vicarious,  and  expiatory.  In  morals,  we  must  sup- 
pose either  traditional  or  personal  revelation,  or  else  give  to  them  a 
human  origin  or  invention,  and  in  worship  we  have  only  the  same  alter- 
native ;  but  to  give  to  primitive  morality  one  origin,  and  to  primitive 
vorship  another ;  to  ascribe  one  to  God  and  another  to  man,  is  to  form 
a  very  incongruous  system,  and  to  involve  ourselves  in  great  difficulties. 
We  must  suppose  Adam  to  have  been  an  inspired  teacher  of  morals,  but 
to  have  lefl  worship  indifferent ;  or,  if  wc  cxchidc  traditional  revelation, 
and  assume  that  every  man  was  taught  personally  by  God  in  those 
times,  that  God  made  revelations  of  his  law,  but  none  of  his  grace ;  that 
he  revealed  the  standard  by  which  every  man  might  discover  his  sin  and 
danger,  but  that  he  made  no  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  a  man, 
painfully  sensible  of  his  guilt  and  liablcness  to  the  punishment,  might 
approach  him  so  as  to  obtain  his  forgiveness  and  blessing. 

But  beside  this,  it  is  easy  to  collect,  from  the  sacred  record  in  the 
early  part  of  Genesis,  brief  as  it  is,  no  unimportant  information  of  the 
theology  which  existed  in  the  first  family  even  prior  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel.  That  man  was  under  law  is  certain ;  that  death  was  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  equally  certain.  That  the  first  pair  sinned,  and  that  they  did 
not  die,  notwithstanding  the  law,  were  obvious  facts.  That  the  tenns 
of  their  probation  were  changed,  and  that  they  were  not  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  Divine  regard  were  circumstances  equally  clear :  and  also 
that  they  had  means  of  approach  to  God,  means  of  obtaining  his  favour, 
means  of  sanctificalion,  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  must  also  be 
necessarily  inferred.  Claims  of  justice  and  yearnings  of  mercy  in  Goi 
were  seen  at  natural  and  legal  variance  and  opposition ;  and  if  tlicsc 
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were  humoniaed,  Md  faarniooized  they  were,  or  «fhe  Ludb^  cnfl 
not  be  nid  to  have  been  dem  •«finoin  the  firandtfioii  of  tbe  WQlUt''M 
inuft  we  nippoie  that  there  was  some  indicalkxi  of  this  ^wwfttm  ^ 
God"  reveakd  for  a  practical  end,  die  neceantjof  whidi 
have  eiMtedy  to  prevent  despair  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  piemnptnonv 
regard  of  the  Divine  laws  on  the  other.  Though  in  fignratiTa 
or  symbolical  action^  the  manifestation  of  this  tmdi  nd^  be 
it  must  have  been  substantially  made,  or  it  could  not  have  _ 

tical  and  influential.  A  veiled  truth,  is  yet  a  troth,  though  TelOedi  % 
shadow  indicates  the  outline  of  the  substance,  though  a  shadov;  ■) 
the  sun,  though  shrouded  with  clouds,  fills  the  hemfaphere  with  t^ 
though  not  with  brightness,  for  day,  however  chmded,  is  &r  diSwlrf 
firom  night  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  theology  al  all  suited,  m  wijjf 
practical  degree,  to  man's  &Jikn  state,  unless  it  compreheod  the  piftot 
lars  we  have  given,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ensteooe  and  |S^ 
fectioos  of  God;  and  if  we  find  an  express  indicatioo  of  die  evangeial 
method  of  saving  man  by  the  interposition  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  Gs^ 
we  may  be  sure  that,  at  least  all  that  this  indicatioo,  when  tuttf  i 
preted,  contains  was  known  to  Abel  before  he  offered  his  aaerifioe; 
both  firom  the  brevity  of  the  narrative  and  the  ofltoe  of  Adaa  as  te 
teacher  of  religion  to  Ins  cfaikben,  we  might  also  infer  diat  this  i 
was  matter  of  converse  and  explanation,  though  this  latter 
we  shall  not  insist  upon. 

It  is  in  the  first  promise  that  this  indication  is  to  be  found,  and  hfln 
we  shall  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davison  as  to  its  import,  and  the  extsot  ii 
which  its  meaning  must  have  been  understood  in  the  first  family. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  established,  that  this  pio- 

phetic  promise  must  be  understood  symbolically,  and  that  it  ffontui^ 

the  first  manifestation  of  Messiah.    This,  indeed,  Mr.  Davison  acknov- 

ledges,  but  denies  that  his  Divine  nature,  incarnation,  the  *  victiioai 

nature  of  his  suflferings,  and  their  atoning  efficacy,  could  be  inftifrf 

from  it.     As  his  remarks  contain  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  co» 

monly  received  opinion  that  it  contained  an  intimadan  of  all  these,  m 

may  quote  them.     They  contain  some  truth  and  much  error.     *  Osb 

object  of  faith  has  been  always  the  same ;  that  object  the  Redeemer. 

The  original  promise  in  paradise  created  this  prospect  of  feith  to  be  (te 

light  and  hope  of  the  world  for  ever.     But  that  original  promise  oooM 

not  be  interpreted  by  itself  into  the  several  parts  of  its  appointed  cois- 

pletion*     The  general  prediction  of  the  redeeming  seed, '  It  diall  biui0 

thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,'  though  adequate  in  the  umi 

of  God,  to  the  determinate  form  of  the  Christian  redemption,  could  not 

be  so  deduced  into  its  final  sense  by  the  mind  of  man.    And  since  thsRk 

is  no  other  promise  or  prediction  extant,  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the 

first  ages,  and  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  the  Christian  redemptioo,  we 
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eui  juBlly  ascribe  do  other  knowledge  of  that  redempCion  to  those  ages 
than  auch  as  is  ccxnprehended  in  the  proper  and  apparent  sense  of  the 
fint  evangelical  promise,  in  which  the  particular  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of 
eiphtion  or  atonement,  or,  indeed,  of  any  sacrifice  was  then  impossible 
to  be  discovered.  It  was  the  office  of  later  revelation  to  fill  up  the 
dsBgn  of  this  promise,  and  revelation,  alone,  could  do  it.  For  the  de* 
dnctioos  of  supernatural  truth  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  human 
intellect.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  inferred  as  discoverable  conclusions  from 
one  primary  principle.  A  Redeemer  being  foretold,  Ins  Divine  nature, 
bis  incarnation,  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  sufierings,  his  death,  and  the 
atooiog  efficacy  of  it,  all  these,  though  real  coimections  of  truth,  com- 
prsbeoded  with  the  original  promise,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine 
eeuDUiuy,  came  down  to  man,  like  new  streams  of  hght,  by  these  sepa. 
nle  durnnels,  and  when  they  are  communicated  in  their  proper  form, 
then  we  know  them ;  not  before."  {Inquiryy  4^.) 

Om  very  misleading  notion,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  remarks.  It  is  assumed 
contrary  to  evidence,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  complete  history  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  patriarchs,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  theology  but  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  account 
given  by  Moses,  who  touches  tlicir  theological  system  but  incidentally. 
We  say  that  this  notion  is  unfounded,  not  only  because  wc  must  neces- 
sarily infer,  that  in  order  to  be  religious,  nay  even  moral  men,  they 
knew  much  more  than  the  rapid  Mosaic  sketch  includes ;  but  we  con- 
dude  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
lament.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  that  Abraham  had  a  revela- 
tion of  a  future  state,  and  that  Enoch  prophesied  of  the  <'  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  judgment,  with  thousands  of  his  saints,"  though  neither  of  those 
revelations  are  recorded  by  Moses.  But  though  this  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  view  taken  of  the  primitive  theology,  by  Mr.  Davison, 
and  those  whose  opinions  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  is  far  too 
narrow,  and  that  his  conclusions,  from  such  premises,  must  be  unsatis- 
factory ;  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  his  notion  of  the  general  and 
indefinite  nature  of  the  first  promise  shall  be  refuted.  Let  it  be  forgot- 
ten, for  a  moment,  that  Adam  was  naturally  the  religious  head  and 
religious  teacher  of  his  family ;  that  there  was  always  an  inspiration  in 
the  Church  of  God ;  that  the  general  promises  and  prophecies  were 
adapted  to  excite  inquiry ;  and  that  spiritual  men  would  always,  more 
or  leas,  as  now,  be  led  into  the  mystery  veiled  under  the  letter  and 
symbol ;  yet,  taking  the  prophecy  simply  by  itself,  it  will  be  obvious 
firom  a  careful  consideration  of  it,  that  the  view  just  given  does  not  do 
it  justice,  and  that  it  must  have  been  more  amply  and  more  particularly 
understood  than  Mr.  Davison,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  would  repre. 

seat     He  would  have  it  taken  so  generally  as  to  be  incapable  of  inter* 
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pratetKHii  <<mtote0eferalput8ofit8appoiiiladooiii|Moiit''«iidto 
only  able  to  ooDvejr  some  one  general  nodoa  of  a  ddiTorer.  Bat  «l|, 
Me  we  to  confine  it  to  one  generaUndiadnct  impiBMionT  Wlgr» 
the  sereral  paitsof  this  prophetic  promise  should  be  aUowad  to  be 
paratively  obscure,  and  their  impression  to  be  general,  ahoold  it  asl  l» 
considered  in  the  parts  of  which  it  is  actoally  cooqwsed?  and  vkf^ 
should  not  each  part  have  been  qiprehended  separately  and  difltiBOlin||B 
though  yet  obscurely  t  Of  several  parts  the  prophecy  is,  in  fiu:!^  eori^ 
posed,  and  to  these  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  general  imprawioo  nmibif 
the  whole,  must  the  attention  of  the  patriarohs  have  been  neeeaso^ 
directed.  The  Divine  nature,  the  incarnation,  the  viearioiia  natntd[. 
Mosnah's  sufferings,  and  their  atoning  efiicacy,  we  are  told,  osHsli 
mzzi  **  by  separate  channels,''  and  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  ^Bffti 
headed  in  this  promise.  In  their  fiirther  and  full  developmeDt  we  gM 
this ;  but  let  us  see  whether  this  promise,  <<  interpreted  evea  by  ifsdCf 
must  n6t  have  led  the  patriarchs  many  steps,  at  least,  toward  aU  tkMi 
doctrines. 

The  Divine  nature  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  we  are  told,  was  a 
separate  revelation ;  but,  surely,  this  promise  clearly  indicated  dut  hi 
was  to  be  of  a  superior  nature,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  that  fell  wfA 
whom  he  was  to  subdue,  and  whose  subtlety,  power,  and  malice^  «■ 
first  parents  had  so  lamentably  experienced ;  that  he  was  to  dmalw 
him  of  that  dominion  which  he  had  acquired  over  man,  and  restote  dhi 
world  from  the  evil  efiects  which  it  had  sustained  firom  die  sucoesi  «f 
his  temptations.  This  was  seen  in  the  promise  by  an  easy  and  natanal 
interpretation,  and  the  step  from  this  to  the  absolute  DiviniQr  of  Ail 
Restorer,  or,  at  least,  to  an  apprehension  of  the  probability  of  it,  VM 
certainly  not  a  large  and  difficult  one.  The  blessings,  too,  which  hi 
was  to  procure  for  sinful  man  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  moit 
exalted  ideas  of  the  being  who  could  bring  them  back  to  man  when  ibr« 
feited  by  a  most  righteous  sentence.  They,  were  spiritual  blfmsinp 
For,  if  our  first  parents  were  to  derive  any  consolation  or  benefit  fiooi 
the  promise  in  this  life;  if  it  was  to  turn  their  repentance  to  aaj 
account ;  or  to  give  them  any  hope  and  confidence  toward  God,  whon 
they  had  offended,  to  be  assured  that  the  head  of  the  serpent  should  hi 
bruised,  then  their  attention  must,  have  been  turned  to  spiritual  blsM* 
ings  as  the  result  of  this,  since  in  this  life  they  neither  obbuned  exemf - 
tion  from  labour,  suffering,  or  death.  Now  those  who  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Davison,  and  will  allow  of  no  revelations  in  diose  agei 
being  assumed  but  those  which  are  recorded  by  Moses,  are  bound  ts 
allow  that  there  was  in  the  promise  something  which  was  intended  to 
give  religious  hope  and  comfort  to  the  first  pair,  and  to  their  immediate 
posterity,  or  they  cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  religious  wonkof 

and  the  hope  which  it  implies,  atnce  there  is  no  other  recorded  pronw 
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iflhe  MBM  «nliqi%9  and  they  win  alloir  nothing  to  be  amimed  be- 
■i*  vhrt  ii  writteD.    If,  then,  thie  fint  promiee  mimflteied  to  the 
^fSffmm  hope,  fiuih,  and  comfort  of  our  fint  parents,  it  turned  thai 
kope  to  the  ^liritual  bleasings  which  they  had  loet,  namely,  the  favour 
of  God  and  eternal  life,  and  to  these  as  coming  to  them  through  the 
kmb^  if  ike  head  of  the  MerpcHi  hy  the  seed  of  the  uxman.    The  same 
ewriiMioo  we  must  come  to,  if  we  adopt  what  we  appear  compelled  to 
do^  oo  apoalolic  authority,  the  doctrine  of  collateral  expository  revela- 
Ham,  fir  these  would  throw  light  upon  the  figurative  and  symbolic 
lonv  of  the  promise,  and  show  much  of  its  real  and  spiritual  import. 
h  either  case  we  mustresoit  to  this  promise  as  the  source  of  that  hope 
rf  paidoQ  tfnd  spiritual  victory,  which,  firom  the  time  it  was  given,  be- 
erne  an  inmate  in  the  bosoms  of  faithful  men,  and  animated  them  in 
Iheir  aonl  conflicts.    Whoever,  then,  the  seed  of  the  woman  might 
be,  he  wae,  in  this  very  promise,  exhibited  as  the  Restorer  of  the  all- 
infortant  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Divine  fiivour,  power  over  Satan, 
and  eternal  life*    Thus  their  notions  of  his  character,  and,  indeed,  of  his 
aaperior  nature,  would  be  still  fiurther  advanced. 
.  But  die  bruinng  of  the  head  of  Satan,  which  could  only  be  under- 
Hood  of  a  fiital  blow  to  be  inflicted  on  the  power  which  he  Iwd  acquired 
over  man,  and  which  had  displayed  itself  in  the  introduction  of  sufier- 
mg  and  death,  in  the  evil  dispositions  of  men  toward  each  other,  and  all 
fie  aaiaeries  iMch  so  socm  ^nrung  up  in  society,  directed  their  hope 
abo  to  fitfure  UeeaingB  as  to  diemselves  and  th^  posterity,  which  bless, 
■gi  ooidd  be  no  less  than  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent  had  introduced,  namely,  as  to  them,  deliverance  firom 
ifctioo  and  death ;  and,  as  to  society,  a  return  to  primeval  purity. 
Whedier  they  looked  for  this  deliverance  by  a  renovation  of  the  present 
vorld,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  pious  into  another,  we  cannot  say. 
if  omr  first  parents  were,  for  some  time,  uncertain  as  to  this  point,  the 
latodiliiviaa  fiunily  could  not  long  remain  so,  since  the  doctrine  of  a 
tere  life  was  known  to  Enoch,  and,  if  not  before,  was  revealed  to 
afiers  by  the  feet  of  his  translation,  and  he  was  but  ^  the  seventh  from 
Adam.**     But  whether  by  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  body  of  man  to  immortality  in  this  world,  or  by  the  resur- 
leetkm  of  the  body  and  the  Verification  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state, 
tfiD  was  such  a  restoration  implied  in  the  promise,  and  the  person  by 
whom  death  was  to  be  conquered  and  sin  expelled  from  man's  heart, 
and  immcvtality  and  bliss  restored,  was  still  <<  the  seed  of  the  woman." 
Iliat  the  Divinity  of  a  being  capable  of  bestowing  such  favours,  was, 
at  least,  indicated  in  the  first  promise,  is  not,  therefore,  too  strong  a 
ooodosioQ;    and  though  new  communications  of  this  truth,  coming 
dirongh  <*  separate  channels,"  illustrated  the  text  of  this  revelation,  yet 

in  the  channel  of  the  original  promise,  through  which  came  the  first 
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hope  of  **  a  Redeemer,"  we  see  thoee  coDOomitant  circumstances  fioa 
which  it  could  not  but  be  inferred,  that  he  was,  at  least,  super  huwm 
and  super-angelie.  He  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  yet  superior  to 
**  the  archangel  fidlen" — and  he  was  seen  in  that  promise,  as  he  is  sofli 
now,  though  with  greater  detail  of  circumstance,  as  the  great  mediaa 
of  pardon,  moral  renovation,  immortality,  and  eternal  life. 

It  is  equally  untenable  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  die  incamtM 
was  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  promise  before  us,  but  that  this  ahi 
came  by  '^  a  separate  channel.''  The  farther  revelation  of  this  tmk 
opened  for  itself  various  courses,  but  it  is  there  also.  The  being  Chen 
spoken  of  as  superior  to  the  serpent,  and  as  so  superior  to  man,  eves  ii 
his  innocence  and  perfection,  that  he  should  subdue  the  power  wkkk 
had  subdued  Adam,  and  recover  what  Adam  lost,  was,  neverthdHi^ 
to  be  "  the  seed  of  the  woman :"  to  be  her  of&pring  even  in  her  tdm 
state;  so  that  in  truth  so  much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  wis  to 
be  deduced  from  the  promise,  that  this  *<  seed  of  the  woman"  wis  it 
once  to  be  man,  and  more  than  man.  And  then  for  the  doctrine  of  Iw 
«<  vicarious  sufferings,"  and  their  efficacy,  why  should  we  be  compeOei 
wholly  to  look  for  the  first  indication  of  this  to  revelations  comiiig  to 
man  through  separate  and  later  channels  ?  These,  we  again  thankiidljr 
acknowledge,  have  been  abundantly  opened ;  but,  if  we  allow  Adun  mi 
the  patriarchs  to  have  been  men  of  but  common  powers  of  reflediai^ 
(though  to  them  a  very  vigorous  and  even  cultivated  intellect  might  ii 
justice  be  conceded,)  then  the  first  indication  of  this  truth  also  mat 
have  been  seen  in  the  first  promise.  It  was  comparatively  dim  and 
obscure  we  grant ;  but  there  was  a  substantive  manifestation  of  it ;  and, 
to  say  nothing  of  collateral  instruction  from  God  himself,  it  was  appTB* 
heiided  in  the  first  promise,  not  by  difficult  and  distant,  but  by  near  isd 
natural  inference,  that  the  restoration  of  man  should  be  effected  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Restorer.  For  what  could  be  understood  by  the  bnii8> 
ing  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  in  the  conflict  which  wis  to 
Hpring  from  the  enmity  put  between  that  seed,  some  one  disdnguiBbed 
jwrson  so  called,  and  the  serpent,  but  a  temporary  injury  and  suflTering? 
and  why  should  he  sustahi  the  injur\'  rather  than  any  other  descendant 
of  the  woman,  except  that  the  conflict,  in  which  ho  engaged,  was  in  hit 
character  of  Redeemer,  coming  forth  to  the  struggle  for  man's  sake, 
and  for  man's  rescue  ?  As  he  was  a  being  superior  to  man,  and  yet 
man,  then  is  there  an  indication  of  his  incarnation ;  if  of  his  incarna- 
tion, then  it  was  indicated  also  that  his  sufferings  were  voluntarj",  for  to 
suffer  could  not  spring  from  his  weakness  who  was  able  to  subdue,  but 
from  the  will  of  him  who  chose,  in  this  way,  to  subdue  the  grand 
enemy.  His  suffering,  then,  was  ybr  man,  and  it  was  voluntary  suffer- 
ing for  man  ;  and  if  voluntary,  then  was  there  a  connection  Ix'tween 
this  his  temporary  voluntary  suffering  and  the  bruising  of  the  serpoit'b 
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head,  that  is,  his  conquest  over  Satan,  and  the  rescue  of  man  firom  his 
dominion ;  in  other  words,  there  was  an  efficacy  in  his  sufferings  which 
eonnected  themselves,  not  by  aceidentj  but  by  appahOment  and  tiufiCic* 
fjoa,  with  man's  salvation  from  those  evils,  spiritual  and  corporal,  which 
had  been  induced  by  the  power  and  malice  of  the  devil. 

Interpreted  then  by  itself,  there  is  much  more  in  this  promise  than 
Hr.  Davison  has  discovered  in  it.  It  exhibited  to  man  the  means  of  his 
•alvation-;  this  was  to  be  effected  by  the  interposition  of  a  being  of  a 
■upeiior  nature,  made  <<  the  seed  of  the  woman ;"  his  office  was  to  de* 
■troy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  he  exposed  himself  to  voluntary  sufferings 
tar  this  end ;  these  sufferings  had  a  direct  efficacy  and  connection  with 
man's  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and,  therefore,  we  may  add, 
with  the  justice  of  God,  since  Satan  could  have  no  power  over  man  but 
by  God's  permission,  which  permission  was  a  part  of  man's  righteous 
puniriunent.  This  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance.  For  as 
the  patriarchs,  with  their  lofly  and  clear  notions  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine  being,  could  not  suppose  that  Satan  had  obtained  any  victory 
0¥er  him,  or  that  the  conflict  between  the  Redeemer  and  him  was  to  be 
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one  of  power  merely,  since  they  must  have  known  that  ho  might  at  any 
time  have  been  expelled  from  his  usurped  dominion  by  the  fiat  of  the 
iJmighty ;  so  the  dominion  of  Satan  must  have  been  regarded  by  them 
in  the  light  of  a  judicial  permission  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  awful  justice  and  sanctity  of  the  law  of  God.  It  would, 
therefore,  necessarily  follow,  in  their  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  the 
•iifierings  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  expressed  by  the  bniising  of  his 
heel,  as  they  were  demonstrated  to  bo  voluntary  on  his  part  by  the 
luperior  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  were  expressly  appointed  on  the 
part  of  God,  as  appears  from  the  very  terms  of  tlie  first  promise,  were 
omnected  with  this  exercise  of  punitive  justice,  and  were  designed  to 
remove  it.  Here,  then,  the  notion  of  satisfaction  and  atonement  breaks 
in,  and  a  basis  was  laid  for  the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  con- 
formity of  that  rite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  promise  is  at  once  seen ; 
it  thus  became  a  visible  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  in  this 
appointed  method  of  man's  deliverance. 

There  la  nothing  in  this  exposition  of  the  import  of  the  first  promise 
which  is  so  suggested  by  what  we  now  know  on  these  important  sub- 
jects, as  to  be  supposed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  spiritually  minded  and 
reflecting  part  of  the  first  family ;  and  if  so,  then  this  promise  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  Abel's  faith,  and  its  doctrine  as  visibly  em- 
bodied in  what  was  peculiar  in  Abel's  offering.  Even  if  we  were  not 
able  to  refer  to  a  promise  sufficiently  definite  to  support  such  an  ex- 
pression of  faith,  the  former  view  we  have  taken  would  still  hold  good, 
that  an  faith  necessarily  supposes  a  previous  revelation ;  and  if  faith 
does,  by  its  acts,  refw  to  a  particular  revelation,  then  an  actual  previous 
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ravdatioa  of  Bome  puticular  doctrine,  object,  or  fiew,  moBi  mulu— lij 
be  fluppoeedy  or  it  is  not  faith,  but  fiuicy  and  pmaiDption. 

Ii  is  vainly  urged  against  diis,  by  Mr.  Davison,  that  the  &ith  spobn 
of  by  St  Paul  in  Hebrews  li,  had  for  its  simple  and  general  objeo^  Ail 
^  God  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek  hinu''  For,  though  tUi 
is  supposed  as  the  gpKNmd  of  ev«ry  act  of  faith,  yet  the  special  ads  le- 
corded  have  each  their  special  object.  Even,  if  it  were  not  ss^  llif 
general  principle  itself  is  not  to  be  so  generally  and  indefinitely  ii 
preted,  as  Mr.  Davison  would  have  it,  who  tolls  us  that  the  first 
was  *<that  God  is  a  rewarder,"  and  that  the  other  articles  were 
by  successive  and  distant  revelations.  This  is  a  partial  and 
statement ;  for,  from  this  very  text,  which  surely  Mr.  Davison  had  M 
right  to  curtail,  another  article  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  first  ciiS^ 
namely,  that  God  is  not  merely  a  rewarder,  but  a  rewarder  of  d^l 
««that  dUigenUy  seek  him."  Even  with  respect  to  the  first,  as  Mr.  Lnl 
justly  observes,  **  Grod  cannot  be  considered  as  a  rewarder  <if 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  he  is  KfuffiUer  of  his  pronnses  made  toi 
kind  in  the  covenant  of  Messiah.  For  God  could  not  |^v<e,  nor 
receive,  any  rewards  or  blessings,  but  in  and  duougfa  one 
Christ  Jesus."  {Omfutatian  of  Warbartan.)  But  we  may  add,  tet  Ai 
rewarding  mentioned  by  the  aposde  is  connected  with  ^^eeekt^Vm^ 
Only  to  such  he  was  or  Is  a  reward  **  who  diligently  seek  him,**  and  A* 
seeking  or  worshipping  God  supposes  some  appointed  institul 
of  approaching  him,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  by  ai 
ceptable  faith,  and  recognized  by  its  external  acts.  This  b  not 
inference,  for  both  Cain  and  Abel  believed  that  '<  God  is,  and  that  he  ip 
a  rewarder,"  and  they  both  sought  him  ;  but  they  sought  him  difiereidyi 
and  to  Abel  only  and  to  his  offering,  that  is,  to  his  mode  of 
God,  his  Maker  had  respect.  But  farther,  the  whole  chapter 
that,  beside  this  general  principle,  the  acts  of  faith  there  recorded  reposal 
on  antecedent  revelations,  either  general  or  specific,  which  accoidaJ 
with  them.  Noah's  faith  respected  the  promise  of  bis  preservatioB  ia 
the  ark ;  Abraham's,  that  he  should  have  a  son,  that  his  seed  shooH 
possess  the  earthly  Canaan,  and  he  himself  the  heavenly  Canaaa; 
Moses's  faith,  in  the  first  instance  recorded  of  it,  respected  the  prunaist 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  to  those  who  should  renounce  die 
'*  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  and  in  the  second,  the  promise  of  Gel 
to  deliver  Israel,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  Abraham ;  and  ss 
also  in  the  other  instances  given,  the  faith  constantly  respected  sonis 
particular  revelation  from  God.  From  all  this,  it  will  follow,  that  At 
apostle,  in  this  chapter,  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  object  of  faith,  ia 
any  age  whatever,  was  exclusively,  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
who  seek  him,  but  that  the  elders  who  obtained  the  ^  good  report"  bad 
(kith  in  the  word  and  promises  of  God,  and  fbr  that  had  been  hoooured 
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and  rewarded.  He  lays  down  two  principles,  it  is  true,  which  must  be 
wwimid  before  any  special  act  of  faith  can  be  exercised — «  That  &od 
1%"  or  there  could  be  no  object  of  trust;  and  that  he  rewards  them  that 
<«  diligently  seek  him,''  or  there  could  be  no  motive  to  prayer,  or  to  ask 
lui  interposition  in  any  case ;  but  these  principles  being  admitted,  then 
every  word  and  promise  of  God  becomes  an  object  of  faith  to  good  men, 
who  derive  from  this  habit  of  trusting  in  God,  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  engagements,  that  courage  and  constancy  by.  which  they  are  dis- 
tmguished,  and  are  crowned  with  those  rewards  which  he  has  always 
elteehed  to  fiiith. 

And  here,  also,  we  may  observe,  that  the  notion  stated  above,  that  the 
mere  belief  by  these  ancient  patriarehs  that  God  is,  and  '*  that  he  is  a 
lewBider,"  could  not  be  at  all  apposite  to  the  purpose  for  which  this 
recital  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrews.     The 
object  of  it  was  dearly  to  induce  the  Jews  who  believed,  not  ^  to  cast 
•way  their  confidences'^  their  faith  in  Christ.     But  what  adaptation  to 
dui  end  can  we  discern  in  the  dry  statement  that  Abel  and  Enoch  be- 
Beved  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  *«  a  rewarder  ?"    Had  the  Hebrews 
raoQimced  Christ,  and  turned  Jews  again,  they  would  still  have  believed 
dieae  two  points  of  doctrine.     There  arc  but  two  views  of  this  recital 
of  the  instances  of  ancient  faith  which  can  harmonize  it  with  the  apostle's 
aignment  and  design.     The  first  is  to  consider  him  as  adducing  this  list 
of  worthies  as  examples  of  a  steady  faith  in  all  that  God  had  then  revealed 
to  man,  and  of  the  happy  effects  which  followed.     The  connection  of 
this  with  his  argument  will  then  be  obvious ;  for,  by  these  examples,  he 
ages  the  Hebrews  to  persevere  in  believing  all  that  God  had,  '*  in  these 
km  days,**  revealed  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  disregard  of  the  dangers 
■id  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  that  account ;  because 
tfans  they  would  share  in  the  '<  good  report"  and  in  the  rewards  of  the 
*  elders"  of  their  own  Church,  and  imitate  the  honourable  piety  of  their 
ancestry.     This  is  enough  for  our  argument.     But  there  is  a  second 
▼iew,  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over,  which  is,  that  these  instances  of 
acient  faith  are  adduced  by  the  apostle  to  prove  that  all  the  <'  eldcsrs" 
of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  Churches  had  faith  in  tiie  Christ  to 
oowB,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Hebrews  would  Ite  the  imitators  of  their 
fiuth  and  the  partakers  of  its  rewards  in  ''  holding  fast  their  confidence,** 
dkor  faith  in  the  same  Christ  who  had  already  come,  and  whom  they 
iMd  received  as  such.     Nor  is  even  this  stronger  view  difficult  to  be 
iBtde  out ;  for,  though  the  difierent  acts  and  exercises  of  faith  ascribed 
to  them  have  respect  to  different  promises  and  revelations,  some  spiritual, 
■ooe  temporal,  and  some  mixed,  yet  may  we  trace  in  all  of  them  a  re- 
ject, more  or  less  immediate,  to  the  leading  object  of  all  faith,  the  Mea> 
■ik  himself.     We  have  seen  that  Abel's  faith  had  respect  to  the  method 
^  bid's  justification,  through  the  sufferings  of  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
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Ab  that  aeed  was  appointed  to  remedy  the  evils  brought  into  tfaewodi 
by  the  serpent,  it  is  clear  that  eternal  life  could  only  be  expected  witk 
reference  to  him,  and  Enoch's  lofty  faith  in  a  future  heaTenly  state 
consequently  looked  to  him  then^  like  ours  now,  as  **  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  to  them  that  obey  him," — a  conclusion,  as  to  this  patriansh 
which  LB  rendered  stronger  by  his  prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  to  pif' 
ment  ^  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints."  Noah's  &ith  had  immediate 
respect  to  the  promi^e  of  God  to  preserve  him  in  the  ark  ;  but  it  canaok 
be  disconnected  from  his  faith  in  the  first  promise  and  other  revelatioii 
of  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  the  serpent  by  Messiah,  a  promise  whkk 
had  not  been  accomplished,  and  which,  if  he  believed  (}od  to  be  faithfiili 
he  must  have  concluded  could  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  hiipr^ 
servation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  human  race  from  extinction,  and  to 
bring  in  the  seed  of  the  woman,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  conneetei 
with  it.  His  faith  in  God,  as  his  deliverer,  was  bound  up,  therefore^  m 
may  almost  say  necessarily,  with  his  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  OM 
was  the  evidence  of  the  other ;  for  which  reason,  principafly,  it  probiihlr 
was,  that  the  apostle  says  '*  that  he  became  heir  of  the  rightooasDM 
which  is  by  faith."  All  the  acts  of  Abraham's  faith  had  respect,  imme- 
diately or  ultimately,  to  the  promised  seed.  The  possession  of  Canaai 
by  his  posterity,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  spring, — ^the  enjoymeit 
of  eternal  life  for  himself,  which  was  the  final  effect  of  his  justificatioi 
by  faith  in  the  seed  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed^-— the  trui- 
action  as  to  Isaac,  when  he  believed  that  God  would  raise  him  from  tki 
dead,  because  he  believed  that  the  promise  could  not  fail  which  bi4 
declared  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  Isaac, — ^  In  Isaac  ihaB 
thy  seed  be  called."  The  faith  of  Isaac,  in  blessing,  or  prophe83ring  of 
the  condition  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  had  still  reference  to  the  Me8nah,wfao 
was  to  descend  from  Jacob,  not  Esau,  and  the  lot  of  whose  posterity 
was  regulated  accordingly.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to 
Jacob  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph's  making  mention  of  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  giving  commandment  concern- 
ing his  bones :  both  related  to  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  CanaaSy 
and  both  were  complicated  with  the  relation  of  that  event  to,  and  the 
peculiarity  stamped  upon  Israel,  by  the  expected  coming  of  Messias. 
When  Moses,  by  faith,  full  of  the  hopes  of  immortality,  renounced  the 
temptations  of  the  Egyptian  court,  the  reproach  he  endured  is  called 
^  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  the  apostle  thus  plainly  intimating,  that  it  wai 
through  the  expected  Messiah  that  he  looked  for  the  hope  of  etemtl 
life, "  the  recompense  of  the  reward."  His  faith,  as  leader  of  the  hoite 
of  Israel,  was  connected  with  the  promises  of  God  to  give  them  poseee- 
sion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  patrimony,  as  that  was  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  among  them  "  in  the  fulness  of  time."     The  faith 

of  Rahab  may  appear  more  remotely  connected  with  the  promise  of 
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;  but  the  connection  may  still  bo  traced.  She  believed  m  the 
God  of  Israel  as  the  true  God;  but  by  entertaining  and  picsorving  the 
spieSy  she  also  intimated  her  faith  in  the  promise  of  God  to  give  the  de- 
scepflapts  of  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance,  which 
design  Ae  could  only  know  from  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  either 
twditiopally  from  hkn,  who  had  himself  long  resided  in  Canaan,  or  by 
infimDation  fiom  the  spies ;  and  if  she  had  this  knowledge  in  either  way, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  hor  informed,  also,  as  to  tJie  seed  promised 
to  Abraham,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
I  incGiie  to  think,  that  the  faith  of  Rahab  had  respect  not  so  much  to 
way  inioniiation  she  received  from  the  spies,  as  to  traditions  derived  from 
Abraham*  Whether  she  stood,  by  her  descent,  in  any  near  relation  to 
those  with  whom  Abraham  had  more  immediately  conversed,  or  whether 
Abraham  had  very  publicly  testified  in  Canaan  God's  design  to  establish 
his  posterity  there,  and  to  raise  up  from  among  them  the  holy  seed,  the 
Messiah,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  there  ore  two  reasons 
wliich,  at  least,  make  it  probable  that  Abraham  gave  a  public  testimony 
to  religious  truth  during  his  residence  in  Canaan.  The  first  is,  his  resi- 
dnee  in  tents;  thereby  *^ declaring  flahdyy^  says  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"that  he  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly ;"  that  is,  declaring 
it  to  the  Canaanites,  or  the  action  would  have  had  no  meaning,  declaring 
dus  doctrine  to  the  peopre  of  his  own  age.  The  second  is,  that  the 
sune  apostle  gives  it  as  a  reason  for  the  preservation  of  Rahab,  that 
die  believed,  while  those  <'  that  believed  not"  perished,  meaning  plainly 
ths  rest  of  the  Canaanites.  Now,  what  were  they  to  believe,  and  why 
vers  they  guilty  ibr  not  believing  1  The  only  rational  answer  to  be  given 
is,  that  they  had  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  designs  of  God,  as  to 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  from  whom  the  promised  Messiah  was  to 
ipring ;  and  that,  not  crediting  the  testimony  given  first  by  Abraham, 
and  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  but  setting 
themselves  against  the  designs  of  God,  they  '*  perished"  judicially,  while 
Rahab,  on  account  of  her  faith  in  these  revelations,  was  preserved. 

With  respect  to  "  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Samson,  and  Jcphthah, 

•nd  Daniel,  and  Samuel,"  tiiey  were  judges,  kings,  and  conquerors. 

Tliey  had  a  lofty  faith  in  the  special  promises  of  success,  which  God 

was  {leased  to  make  to  them ;  but  tliut  faith,  also,  sprung  from,  and 

WIS  supported  by,  the  special  relation  in  which  their  nation  stood  to 

Jehovah ;  they  were  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  they  held  their  land  by  the 

grant  of  the  Most  High ;  they  were  all  taught  to  look  for  the  rising  of 

die  mighty  prince  Messiah  among  them ;  and  their  faith  in  special  pro- 

mises  of  success,  could  not  but  have  respect  to  all  these  covenant  en. 

gagements  of  God  with  their  people,  and  may  be  considered  as  in  no 

nnall  degree  grounded  upon  them,  and,  in  its  special  acts,  as  on  evi. 

deoce  that  they  had  this  faith  in  the  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
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promises.     Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  meDtioaed  in  this  list  of  war. 
riorsy  David,  docs,  in  the  very  songs  in  which  he  celebrates^his  victoneii 
ahnost  constantly  blend  them  with  the  conquests  of  Messiah ;  which  ii 
itself  a  marked  and  eminent  proof  of  the  connection  which  was  ooo- 
stantly  kept  up  ui  the  minds  of  the  pious  governors  of  Israel  between 
the  political  fortunes  of  their  nation  and  the  promises  which  respected 
the  seed  of  Abraham.   As  to  the  prophets,  also  mentioned  by  the  aposde, 
they  were  constantly  made  the  channcb  of  new  revelations  as  to  the 
Messiah,  and  their  faith,  therefore,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  him; 
and  for  the  suiferers  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  so  honoimUy 
recorded,  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had  **  trial  of  cmel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  were  stoned,  sawn  asunder,"  &c,  they  are  aD 
represented  as  supported  by  their  hope  of  immortality  and  a  lesume- 
tion ;  blessings  wliich,  from  the  first,  were  acknowledged  to  come  to 
man  only  through  the  appointed  Redeemer.    Thus  the  faith  of  aU  hai 
respect  to  Christy  either  more  directly  or  remotely;  and,  ii*  farther  proof 
were  necessarv',  all  that  has  been  said  is  crowned  by  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  apostle — <<  and  these  all  having  obtained  a  good  repoil, 
through  faith,  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some  bet- 
ter thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect;** 
which  **  better  tiling,"  whether  it  mean  the  personal  appearance  of 
Messiah,  or  their  reception  into  heaven  by  a  resurrection,  which  God 
determined  should  not  take  place  as  to  the  Church  separately,  but  in  a 
body,  proves  that  not  only  did  their  faith  look  back  to  special  promisei 
of  succour,  deliveranco,  and  other  blessings ;  but  was  constantly  looking 
forward  to  Christ,  and  to  the  blessings  of  a  resurrection  and  eternal  life, 
which  he  wjis  to  bestow.     This,  he  affirms,  too,  was  the  case  with  all 
whom  he  had  mentioned — "  these  all  died  in  the  faith ;"  but  in  what 
faith  did  they  die  ?  not  the  faith  they  had  in  the  promises  of  the  variooi 
deUverances  mentioned  in  tlie  chapter ;  those  special  acts  of  faith  weie 
past,  and  the  special  promises  to  whicli  they  were  directed  were  ob. 
toined  long  before  death :  they  died  in  the  faith  of  unaccomplished 
promises — tlic  appearance  of  Messiah,  and  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life 
through  him. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  expia 
lory,  and  that  it  conformed,  as  an  act  of  faith,  to  some  anterior  r«vela- 
lion.  If  that  revelation  were  only  that  wliich  is  recorded  in  the  first 
promise,  on  which  some  remarks  have  been  offered,  Abel's  faith  ac 
corded  with  its  general  indication  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sutfering; 
but  his  visibly  representing  his  faith  in  these  doctrines,  by  an  animal 
sacrifice,  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  invention  and  device  of  Abel, 
though  he  himself  should  be  assiimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt 
this  rite,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  under  special  direction. 
It  is  very  true,  and  a  point  not  to  be  at  any  time  lost  sight  of,  tliat  the 
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open  and  marked  acceptance  of  AbeFa  aacrifice  was  a  Divine  confinna- 
tion  of  the  mode  of  approacliing  him  by  animal  sacrifice ;  and  seema  to 
hare  been  intended  as  instructive  and  admonitory  to  the  world,  and  to 
iHive  invested  this  mode  of  worship  with  a  renewed  and  more  signal 
ilamp  of  Divine  appointment  than  heretofore.     That  in  this  light  it  was 
eonaidered  by  the  apostle,  appears  plainly  deducible  from  his  words, 
**  and  by  it,  (his  sacrifice,)  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."     By  words 
mote  emphatic  he  could  not  have  marked  the  importance  of  that  act,  as 
an  ad  of  public  and  sanctioned  instruction.     Abel  '*  spoke"  to  all  suc- 
ceeding agesy  and  continues  to  speak,  not  by  his  personal  righteousness, 
nol  faj  any  other  circumstance  whatever,  but  by  his  sacrifice,  (for  with 
iu^tac  miderstood,  must  aun^  agree ;)  and  in  no  way  could  he,  except 
bj  bia  aacrifice  as  distinct  from  that  of  Cain,  speak  to  future  ages,  and 
aa  that  aacrifice  taught  how  sinful  guUty  men  were  to  approach  God, 
and  was  a  declaration  of  tlie  necessity  of  atonement  for  their  sins.    We 
ahcNild  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  who  complain  of  the  want  of 
an  express  indication  of  the  Divine  appointment  of  animal  expiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  first  family.     The  indication  called  for  is  here  express, 
■Bce  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  an  offering,  not  animal 
tad  not  expiatory,  was  as  publicly  rejected ;  and  since,  also,  Abel,  as 
we  may  conclude  from  the  apostle's  emphatic  words,  did  nol  act  in  this 
li&ir  merely  as  a  private  man ;  but  as  one  who  was,  by  his  acts,  to 
JMtnict  and  influence  others — '*  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet,"  even  to  this 
dty, « i^ieaketh." 

Decidedly,  however,  as  this  circumstance  marked  out  a  sanctioned 
method  of  approaching  God,  we  think  that  Abel  rather  confonned  to  a 
pmrioiisly  appointed  sacrificial  institution  Uian  then,  for  the  first  time, 
ofiered  an  animal  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  though  it  siiould  be  supposed 
to  be  under  a  Divine  direction.  For  Cain  could  not  have  been  so 
bhmable  had  he  not  violated  sonic  rule,  some  instituted  practice,  as  to 
the  mode  of  worship ;  and,  afler  all  that  has  been  said,  the  clothing  of 
our  first  parents  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  cannot  so  well  bo  accounted 
for  as  by  supposing  those  skins  to  have  been  token  from  animals  offered 

in  sacrifice. 

But  whether  this  typical  method  of  representing  the  future  atonement 
fint  took  place  with  Abel,  or  previously  with  Adam,  a  Divine  origin 
mot  be  assigned  to  it.  The  proof  of  this  has  been  greatly  anticipated 
b  the  above  observations,  which  have  been  designed  to  establish  the 
expiatory  character  of  Abel's  offering ;  but  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
tliia  subject  may  not  be  useless. 

The  human  invention  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  is  a  iK)int  given  up 
^  Mr.  Davison,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side,  if  such  sacrifices 

^  be  proved  expiatory.   The  human  invention  of  ciiclmristic  offerings 

^^  can  conceive ;  and  Mr.  Davison  thinks  he  can  find  a  natural  ex 
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planation  of  the  practice  of  ofToriDg  animal  sacrifice,  if  considered  ai  t 
confession  of  guilt ;  but  for  "  that  condition  of  animal  sacrifice,  its  ex^ 
piatory  atoning  i>ower,"  he  observes, "  I  confess  myself  unable  to  compit- 
hend  how  it  can  ever  be  grounded  on  the  principles  of  reason,  or  deduced 
from  the  light  of  nature.  There  exists  no  discernible  connection  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  On  the  contror}*,  nature  has  nothing  to  say  fcr 
s&  ich  an  expiatory  power,  and  reason  every  thing  against  it.  For  finl 
the  life  of  a  brute  creature  should  ransom  the  life  of  a  man ;  that  ill 
blood  sliould  have  any  virtue  to  wash  away  his  sin,  or  purify  his  coo* 
(fciencc,  or  redeem  his  penalty  ;  or  that  the  involuntary  sufilerings  of  t 
being,  itself  unconscious  and  irrational,  should  have  a  moral  efficacy  to 
his  benefit  or  pardon,  or  be  able  to  restore  him  with  God,  these  are 
things  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  reason,  incapable  of  being  brought  inle 
the  scale  of  the  first  ideas  of  nature,  and  contradictory  to  all  genime 
religion,  natural  and  revealed.  For  as  to  the  remission  of  sin,  it  ii 
plainly  altogether  within  the  prerogative  of  God,  an  act  of  his  men 
mercy ;  and  since  it  is  so,  every  thing  relating  to  the  cometfOHce  tnd 
the  sanction^  the  profession^  and  the  security  of  it,  can  spring  only  from 
his  appointment.'* 

But  this  being  allowed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  then  it  Al- 
lows, that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  if  proved  to  be  expiatory,  as  the 
means  of  removing  wrath  firom  oficndcrs,  and  of  conveying  and  mm- 
tioning  pardon,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  Divine  institution,  and  tne 
notion  of  tlicir  being  of  human  device,  must,  in  consequence,  be  giTen 
up.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  seen  tliat  Abel's  justification  was  the 
result  of  his  faith,  and  that  this  faith  was  connected  with  that  in  hit 
sacriliec  which  distinguished  it  from  the  offering  of  Cain  ;  and  thus  ill 
expiatory-  character  ts  estabUshcd  by  its  having  been  the  means  to  him 
of  the  reniission  of  sin  ;  and  the  appointed  medium  of  the  •*  convepanee^ 
and  **  security*^  of  the  benefit.  We  have  also  seen,  that  Noah's  buret 
offering  was  connected  with  the  averting  of  tlie  wrath  of  God  from  the 
future  world,  so  that  not  even  its  wickedness  should  lead  him  again  ''to 
destroy  all  flesh"  by  a  universal  Hood ;  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  finenib 
of  Job  (5)  were  of  the  same  expiatory  character;  and  that  the  reaaoD 
for  the  prohibition  of  blood  was,  under  both  dispensations,  the  patriarchal 

(5)  Mr.  Davison,  in  pursuance  of  his  theory,  that  the  patriarchal  eacrifieei 
were  not  expiatory,  has  strangely  avcrnul,  tliat  this  transaction  is  "a  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  Job*s  prayer,  not  of  the  expiatory  power  of  the  sacrifice  of  hii 
friends."  Why,  thon,  was  not  the  prayer  efficacious,  without  the  sacrifscet 
And  how  could  the  "burnt  ofTorincr"  of  his  friends  jrive  efficacy  to  his  pnyer, 
unless  by  way  of  expiation  ?  What  is  the  offi.-»e  of  expiatory  sncrifice,  hot  to 
avert  the  anger  of  (iod  from  the  offisrer?  This  was  precisely  the  effi>ct  of 
the  burnt  offijring  of  Eliphaz  and  his  friends :  that  it  was  connected  with  thf 
prayer  of  Job,  no  more  alters  the  expiatory  character  of  tlr;l  otrcring.  than  iht 
prayers  which  accompanied  such  offi>rings  under  the  law. 
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and  the  Mosaic,  the  same.  To  these  may  be  added  two  passages  in 
Exodus,  which  show  that  animal  sacrifices,  among  the  patriarchs,  were 
nffeted  fi>r  averting  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  that  this  notion  of  sacri- 
fice was  oitertained  fay  the  Israelites,  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law. 
"  Let  us  go,  I  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice 
«ito  the  Lord  our  God,  lest  he  faU  upon  us  tcilh  pestilence,  or  with  the 
Mword,^  Exodus  v,  3.  *<  Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  humt 
ofierings,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God,"  Exodus  x, 
36*  26.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Richie  (Pec,  Doc.)  is  here  pertinent.  "  In 
these  two  passages  Moses  and  Aaron  speak  of  sacrificing  not  as  a  new 
•ad  uncommon  thing,  hut  as  a  usual  mode  of  worship,  with  which  Pha- 
noh  was  as  well  acquainted  as  themselves,  consequently  a  thing  that 
not  a  late  or  new  invention."  And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  aigu- 
it  may  be  noted,  that  Moses,  even  in  the  law,  nowhere  speaks  of 
expiatory  sacrifice  as  a  new  institution,  a  rite  which  was  henceforward 
to  be  considered  as  bearing  a  higher  character  than  formerly ;  but  as  a 
thing  fiimiliar  to  the  people.  Now  such  on  intimation  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  necessary  on-  the  very  ground  just  stated,  the  repugnancy  of 
animal  sacrifices,  considered  as  expiatory,  to  nature  and  reason ;  but  to 
propare  them  for  such  a  change,  for  an  institution  so  repugnant  to  the 
Ibrmer  class  and  order  of  their  notions  on  this  subject,  there  is  nothing 
aid  by  Moses,  no  intimation  of  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  sacrifice 
ii  given ;  but  a  practice  manifestly  familiar  is  brought  under  new  and 
special  rules,  assigned  to  certain  persons  as  the  sacrificers,  and  to  cer- 
tain places,  and  appropriated  to  the  national  religion,  and  the  s}'stcm  of 
a  tbeocratical  government.  Whence,  then,  did  this  familiarity  with  the 
notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  arise  among  the  Israelites?  If  the  book 
of  Genesis  were  written  previously  to  the  law,  and  they  collected  the 
notion  from  that,  then  this  is  proof  that  they  understood  the  patriarchal 
ncrifices  to  be  expiatory ;  and  if,  as  others  think,  that  book  was  not 
written  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  lost,  they  had  the 
notion  from  tradition  and  custom. 

Though  we  think  that  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is  of  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  establish  the  Divine  origin  of  the  antediluvian  sacrifices  ;  and. 
with  Ilallct,  (in  Hebrews  xi,  4,)  regard  the  public  Divine  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  as  amounting  to  a  demonstration  of  their  institution  by 
the  authority  of  God,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  natural  incongruHij 
of  sacrificial  rites,  on  which  so  many  writers  have  forcibly  dwelt,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  comes  in  to  confirm  the  above  deductions 
firom  Scripture,  and  though  it  has  been  sometimes  attacked  with  great 
ingenuity,  it  has  never  been  solidly  refuted.  *<It  is  e\idcnt,"  says 
Ddany,  (Revelation  Examined,)  <*  that  unprejudiced  reason  never  could 
antecedently  dictate,  that  destroying  the  best  of  our  fruits  and  creatures 

ooold  be  an  office  acceptable  to  God,  but  quite  the  contrary.     Also,  that  it 
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did  not  prerail  from  any  demand  of  naturs  m  vullmiMB,  ftr  I  USmm 
that  no  man  will  say  that  we  have  any  nataral  iiMtiiict  or  appedle  li 
gratify  in  spilling  the  Uood  of  an  innocent,  inoflbonve  ereatme  qM 
-the  earth,  or  burmng  his  body  upon  an  altar.  Nor  oould  diera  be  mj 
temptation  from  appetite  to  do  this  in  those  ages^  when  the  whole  wtiaA 
fice  was  consumed  by  fire,  or  when,  if  it  were  not,  yet  men  wfad^ 
abstained  from  flesh." 

Tlie  practice  cannot  be  resolved  into  pnesterqfif  fiyr  no  order  of  pMli 
was  then  instituted ;  and  if  men  resdve  it  into  mg^MHtion^  they  m^ 
not  only  suppose  that  the  first  family  were  superstitious,  but,  akNH  ^ 
€rod,  by  his  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  gave  his  sanctioa  to  a 
stitious  and  irrational  practice ;  and  if  none  will  .be  so  bold  as  this, 
remains  no  other  resource,  than  to  contend  (air  its  rensonaUsiieaf,  in 
sition  to  the  argument  just  quoted  fix>m  Delany ;  and  to  aid  the  eass  kj 
assuming,  also,  that  it  was  the  dictate  of  a  delicate  and  enli^itened  m^ 
timentalism.  This  is  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Davison,  who  has  phoei 
what  others  have  urged  with  the  same  intent,  in  the  most  fincifafe  l^g^ 
so  that,  in  refuting  him,  we  refute  all.  To  begin  with  *<  the  more  «» 
pie  forms  of  oblation ;"  those  oflferings  of  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  wHkk 
have  been  termed  eucharistical,  **  reason,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  *^  aeemti 
recognize  them  at  once ;  they  are  the  tokens  of  a  commemcffative  pisljr, 
rendering  to  the  Creator  and  supreme  Giver  a  portion  of  his  gifli^  ■ 
confession  of  his  original  dominion  in  them,  and  of  his  continued  fa 
and  beneficence."  But  this  is  vety  far  fiom  being  a  ratioaal  i 
of  even  simple  thank  ofierings  of  fruits ;  supposing  such  oflhriny  lor 
have  been  really  made  in  those  primitive  times.  Of  this,  in  fiict,  «b 
have  no  evidence,  for  we  read  only  of  one  oblation  of  this  kind,  that  of 
Cain,  and  it  was  not  accepted  by  God.  But  waiving  that  obgectioBb 
and  supposing  such  ofierings  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  primilife 
worship,  from  whence,  we  may  ask,  did  men  obtain  the  notion,  that  m 
such  acts  they  gave  back  to  the  supreme  Giver  some  portion  of  his  gifts? 
It  is  not,  surely,  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  that  the  fint 
men  were  like  those  stupid  idolaters  of  following  ages,  who  though  dnt 
the  deities  themselves  feasted  upon  the  oblations  brought  to  their  teu^ 
pies.  On  the  contrary,  their  views  of  God  were  elevated  and  apiiitiial; 
and  whenever  such  a  Being  is  acknowledged,  it  is  clear,  that  the  notioa 
of  givtng  back  any  tiling  to  him,  can  only  be  a  rational  one,  wheo  ha 
has  appoifdcd  something  to  be  done  in  return  for  his  gifts,  or  to  bs 
appropriated  to  his  scr\ice ;  which  leads  us  at  once  to  the  doctnne  of 
a  Divine  institution.  The  only  rational  notion  of  a  return  to  God  as  m 
acknowledgment  for  liis  favours,  when  notions  of  his  spirituality  and 
independence  are  entertained,  is  that  of  gratitude,  and  thanksgiving,  ui 
obedience.  These  form  *<a  reasonable  service;"  but  when  we  pi 
beyond  these,  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  know  "  what  wo  can  give  unto 
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hun.**  If  be  requires  more  than  these,  as  acknowledgments  of  our 
dflpendoiec  and  his  goodness,  how  should  wo  know  that  he  requires 
more,  unless  we  had  some  revelation  on  the  subject  ?  And  if  we  had  a 
geaeral  revelation,  importing  that  something  more  would  be  acceptable, 
how  should  we  be  able  to  fix  upon  one  particular  thing,  as  the  subject 
of  such  an  oblation,  more  than  another?  A  Divine  institution  would 
■nrest  such  offerings  with  a  symbohcal,  or  a  typical  character,  or  both  ; 
aod  then  they  would  have  a  manifest  reason ;  but,  assuredly,  independ- 
ent of  that,  they  would  rest  upcMi  no  rational  ground  whatever  ;  there 
eodld  be  no  discernible  connection  between  the  act  and  the  end,  in  any 
eoae  where  the  majesty  and  spirituality  of  God  were  recognized.  Mr. 
DftTison  assumes  that,  though  *Uhe  prayer  or  the  oblation  cannot 
fmrehase  the  favour  of  (rod,  it  may  make  us  fitter  objects  of  his 
finrour."  But,  we  ask,  even  if  we  should  allow  that  prayer  makes  us 
filter  objects  of  his  favour,  how  we  could  know  even  this  without  reve- 
latioQ ;  or,  if  we  could  place  this  effect  to  the  account  of  prayer  by 
eomething  Uke  a  rational  deduction,  how  we  could  get  the  idea,  that  to 
approach  a  spiritual  Being,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit  gathered  from 
die  earth,  and  to  present  them  in  addition  to  our  prayers,  should 
TCoder  us  the  "  fitter  objects"  of  the  Divine  beneficence  ?  There  is  no 
ntioaal  connection  between  the  act  and  the  end,  on  which  to  establish 
the  conclusion. 

Reason  failing  here,  recourse  is  had  to  sentiment. 

**  In  the  first  dawn  of  the  world,  and  the  beginnings  of  religion,  it  is 
leoeonable  to  think  that  the  direction  of  feeling  and  duty  was  more 
exclusively  toward  God.  The  recent  creation  of  the  world,  the  revela- 
tions in  paradise,  and  tlie  great  transactions  of  his  providence,  ma)' 
fpell  be  thought  to  have  wrought  a  powerful  impression  on  the  first  race, 
and  to  have  given  them,  though  not  a  purer  knowledge,  yet  a  more 
intimate  and  a  more  intense  perception,  of  his  being  and  presence. — 
The  continued  miracle  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  God  would  enforce 
the  same  impressions  upon  them.  These  having  less  scope  of  action 
in  communion  with  their  fellow  creatures,  in  the  solitude  of  life  around 
diem,  in  the  great  simplicity  of  the  social  state,  and  the  consequent  des- 
titution of  the  objects  of  the  social  duties ;  their  religion  would  make  the 
acts  of  devotion  its  chief  monuments  of  moral  obligation.  Works  of 
justice  and  charity  could  have  little  place.  Works  of  adoration  must 
fill  the  void.  And  it  is  real  action,  not  unembodied  sentiment,  which 
the  Creator  has  made  to  be  the  master  principle  of  our  moral  constitu. 
tion.  From  these  causes  some  boldness  in  the  form  of  a  representative 
character,  some  ritual  clothed  with  the  imagery  of  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion, would  more  readily  pass  into  the  first  liturgy  of  nature.  Not  sim. 
pie  adoration,  not  the  naked  and  unadorned  oblations  of  the  tongue ;  but 
adoration  invested  in  some  striking  and  significative  form,  and  conveyed 
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by  the  intnimentaiity  of  material  tokens,  would  be  moet  in  aceordaiMe 
with  the  strong  energies  of  feeling,  and  the  insulated  condition  of  dw 
primitive  race."  {Primidve  Sac,) 

Two  or  three  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  thew 
fancy  pictures.  1.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  '<  recent  creation  of  tkt 
world,  the  revelations  in  paradise,"  &c,  made  that  great  moral  impiei- 
sion  upon  the  first  men  which  is  here  described.  That  impressioo  did 
not  keep  our  first  parents  from  sin  ;  much  loss  did  it  produce  this  efleet 
upon  Cain  and  his  descendants  ;  nor  upon  **  the  sons  of  God,**  the  rsfiS 
of  Seth,  who  soon  became  corrupt ;  and  so  wickedness  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  the  measure  of  the  sin  of  the  world  was  filled  up.  2.  b 
is  equally  unfounded,  that  in  that  state  of  society  **  works  oi  justice  nd 
charity  could  have  Uttle  place,  and  that  works  of  adoration  must  fill  the 
void  ;"  for  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  antediluvians  are  wick- 
edness, and  especially  violence^  which  is  opposed  both  to  justice  and  Is 
charity ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  state  of  society  existii^ 
since  the  fall,  in  which  both  justice  and  charity  were  not  virtues  of  daily 
requirement,  and  that  in  their  constant  and  vigorous  exercise.  Caiiia 
for  instance,  needed  both,  for  he  grossly  violated  both  in  hating  and 
murdering  his  brother.  3.  That  strongly  active  devotional  sentimeot 
which  Mr.  Davison  supposes  to  exist  in  those  ages,  which  requind 
something  more  to  embody  and  represent  it  than  prayer  and  praise,  and 
which  with  so  much  plastic  energy  is  assumed  to  have  clothed  tCicJf 
*<  with  tlie  imagery  of  a  symbolical  expression,"  is  equally  contn^ 
dieted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  was  no  such  excess  of  the  devo- 
tional principle.  On  Mr.  Davison's  own  interpretation  of  the  *^  more 
abundant  sacrifice,"  more  in  quantity^  one  of  the  two  brothers,  fini 
descended  from  the  first  pair,  was  deficient  in  it ;  the  rapidly  spreading 
wickedness  of  man  shows  that  the  religious  sentiment  was  weak  and 
not  powerful ;  it  is  not  scon  even  in  the  perverted  forms  of  idolatry 
and  superstition,  for  neither  is  charged  upon  the  antediluvians,  but  monl 
wickedness  only  ;  and  instead  of  their  having  *<  a  more  intense  percep- 
tion of  the  being  and  presence  of  Clod,"  as  Mr.  Davison  imagines  for 
them,  Moses  declares  *'  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
man  to  be  only  evil  continually,"  and  that  even  long  before  the  flood, 
and  while  men  were  alive  who  had  conversed  with  Adam.  Thus  pass 
away  the  fancies  on  which  tliis  theory  is  built ;  nor  is  that  of  Bishop 
Warburton  better  supported,  who  resolves  these  early  oblations  into  a 
representation  by  action,  arising  out  of  the  ^'  defects  and  imperfections 
of  the  primitive  language;"  for  of  these  defects  and  imperfections 
there  is  not  only  not  the  least  evidence,  but  the  irresistible  inference 
from  the  narrative  of  Moses  is,  that  a  language  was  in  use  in  the  first 
family  sufficiently  copious  for  all  subjects  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 

common  intercourse  of  life.      This  notion  also  farther  involves  the 
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ibwxdity  and  contradictioD,  that  when  man  was  created  in  perfection^ 
ha  ahould  not  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  embodying  his  thoughts  in 
knguage. 

U^  then,  the  presentation  of  the  mere  fruits  of  the  earth  to  God  as 
thank  ofierings  and  acknowledgments  of  dependence,  cannot  be  reason- 
ably accounted  for  without  supposing  a  Divine  institution,  the  difficuhy 
m  increased  when  animal  oblations  are  added  to  tliese  ofierings,  and 
considered  also  as  merely  eucharistical.     All  the  difficulties  just  men- 
tuned  lie  ^ith  equal  force  against  such  a  designation  of  tliem,  with  these 
additional  considerations,  1«  That  the  putting  beasts  to  death  is  an  act  far- 
ther removed  from  the  idea  of  a  mere  oblation,  since  nothing  would,  with- 
out a  revelation,  appear  less  acceptable  to  a  merciful  and  benevolent  being. 
9.  A  moral  objection  would  also  interpose.      Man's  dominion  of  the 
creatnres  was  from  God ;  but  it  was  to  be  exercised,  like  his  power  of 
Ofery  odier  kind,  upon  his  responsibility.     Wanton  cruelty  to  animaL 
mmty  of  necessity,  have  been  considered  a  moral  evil.     To  inflict  pain 
nd  death  upon  even  the  noxious  animals,  without  so  clear  a  necessity 
M  ahould  warrant  it,  and  without  its  being  necessary  to  the  "  subduing" 
tf  the  earth,  could  not  be  thought  blameless,  much  less  upon  those  in- 
BQxioao  animals  which,  from  the  beginning,  were  the  only  subjects  of 
Mcrifice.     This  would  be  felt  the  more  strongly  before  flesh  had  been  per- 
nitted  to  man  for  food,  and  when,  so  to  speak,  a  greater  sacredness  was 
thrown  around  the  life  of  the  domestic  animals  than  afterward ;  nor  can 
it  appear  reasonable,  even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  a  sort  of  sentiment- 
ality  might  lead  man  to  flx  upon  the  oblation  of  slain  beasts  as  an  ex- 
prnsive  ritual  to  be  added  to  the  *<  Liturgy  of  Nature ;"  that,  without 
ay  authority,  any  intimation  from  Heaven  that  such  sacriflces  would  be 
veil  pleasing  to  God,  men  could  conclude  that  a  mere  sentimental 
notion  of  ceremonial  fltness,  and  giving  "  boldness  to  the  representative 
character''  of  worship,  would  be  a  sufiicient  moral  reason  to  take  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  shed  their  blood  and  bum  their  flesh  upon  altars. 
Mr.  Davison  endeavours  to  meet  the  objection  to  the  natural  incongruity 
of  animal  sacriflces  as  acts  of  worship,  by  distinguishing  between  the  two 
conditions  of  animal  sacriflce,  "  the  guilt  of  the  worshipper  and  the  expia- 
tioD  of  his  sin."   Expiatory  sacriflce,  we  have  seen,  he  gives  up,  as  not  for 
aiDoment  to  be  referred  to  human  invention,  but  thinks  that  there  was  no 
natural  incongruity  in  the  oflTering  of  animals  as  a  mere  acknowledgment 
of  ^x2f,  and  as  a  confession  of  sin  and  the  desert  of  death.    But  still,  if  we 
could  trace  any  connection  between  this  symbolical  confession  and  the 
^  case  of  man,  which  is  difllicult,  if  not  impossible,  what  could  lead 
kiro  to  the  idea  that  more  than  simple  confession  of  sin  by  the  lips,  and 
*he  penitent  feelings  of  the  heart,  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  if  he  had 
'Weived  no  revelation  on  the  subject  ?  and  if  this,  like  the  former,  were 
*  device  of  mere  ceremonial  sentimcntalism,  it  was  stiH  too  frail  a  ground 
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to  justify  his  paltiiig  the  inferior  creatures  to  dosth  j  without  wmMt  ftiii 
their  Creator  and  IVesenrer.    It  is  also  equally  unfiirtunate  fir  Ai  < 
theory,  and,  indeed,  wholly  filial  to  it,  that  the  distinctioii  of  class  a«i  • 
unekan  beasts  existed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  before  die  flood.  I^ 
what,  then,  was  this  distinction  founded  ?   Not  npaa  th«r  qualities  m 
good  for  food  or  otherwise,  for  animals  were  not  yet  granted  for  fiei; 
and  the  death  of  one  aninifl  would  therefore  have  been  just  as  appn|& 
ate  as  a  symbol  of  gratitude,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  desert  rf 
death,  as  anotherr—a  horse  as  a  heifer,  a  dog  as  a  lamb;   Nay,  if 
were  intended  to  represent  the  sinner  himself,  unclean  and  forocioaB 
nials  would  have  been  fitter  types  of  his  fallen  and  sinful  state  ;  and 
they  were  to  be  dean,  harmless,  and  without  spot,  shows  that  they 
spnted  some  other.    Hie  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  however, 
exist  in  thateariy  period,  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  1^ 
it  to  a  sacrificial  selection,  and  that  upon  Divine  autfiority. 

To  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice,  the  objection  of  ^  w8l 
has  also  been  foreiUy  and  triumphantly  urged.  **  Who  hath  lequirad 
at  your  hands  ?"  ^  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for 
the  commandments  of  men."  This  has  the  .force  of  an  azioni,  which,  t 
it  ought  not  to  bo  applied  too  rigidly  to  the  minutiiB  of  forms  c^  woi^ 
ship  when  they  connect  themselves  with  authorized  leading  ael%  jd 
must  have  a  direct  application  to  a  worship  which,  in  its  substance  isl 
leading  circumstance,  was  eminently  sacrificial,  if  it  be  regarded  as 
wholly  of  human  device.  '<  Thus,''  says  HaOet,  « Abel  moat  havi 
worshipped  Grod  in  vain,  if  his  sacrificing  had  been  merely  a  commaod- 
ment  of  his  father  Adam,  or  an  invention  of  his  own ;"  and  he  juidy 
asks,  "  why  we  do  not  now  ofier  up  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  pigeon,  as 
a  thank  ofibring  afler  any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence  of 
our  apprehensions  of  the  demerit  of  sin  ?"  The  sure  reason  is,  becanis 
we  cannot  know  that  God  will  accept  such  "  will  worship,"  and  so  con- 
clude that  we  should  herein  worship  God  "  in  vain." 

The  Divine  institution  of  expiatory  sacrifice  being  thus  carried  up  ti 
the  first  ages,  and  to  the  family  of  the  first  sinning  man,  we  perceive 
ihe  unity  of  the  three  great  dispensations  of  religion  to  man,  the  Patu- 
▲XCHAL,  the  Levitical,  and  the  Christian,  in  the  great  prindpla, 
**  and  vnthout  tlie  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remissiUm.^     But  one 
religion  has  been  given  to  man  since  his  fall,  though  graduaUy  coinmiii» 
nicated.     "  Hiis  may  be  best  denominated  the  mhtistby  of  recorci* 
LiATion,  for  its  exclusive  object,  however   modified  externally,  is 
satisfy  God's  justice,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  woman's 
dieted  seed  ;  to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  Divine  image  of  holiness, 
the  agency  of  the  gracious  Spirit ;  and  thus,  without  compromimng 
one  of  God's  attributes,  to  reconcile  an  apostate  race  to  their  o! 
Creator."  (Fofter'f  HonB  Mm.) 
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by  the  death  of  ChriM  for  die  ans  of  the  world ;  a  doctrine  not 
tf^taoMtfe  and  indiiTereDt,  but  Tifa]  to  die  whole  scheme  of  Chris. 
ikmty ;  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  produce  the  most  awful  sense  of  sin, 
tad  to  afford  the  most  solemn  motive  to  repentance ;  which  at  once 
aaeiaa  tiie  most  suUime  views  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and 
^Na  die  most  afiecting  exhihition  of  the  compassion  and  love  of 
CUit;  which  is  the  only  ground  of  faidi  in  the  pardoning  love  of  God, 
die  surest  guard  against  presumption;  and  which,  by  opening 
to  God  in  prayer,  keeps  before  man  a  safe  and  secure  refoge 
the  troubles  of  life,  wad  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.     It  is  the 
«ly  view,  too,  <^  the  death  of  Christ  which  inter|»ets  the  Holy  Scrip. 
Im  into  a  conast^  and  unequivocal  meaning.    Their  language  is 
vhdfycQDStructed  upon  it,  and,  dierefore,  can  only  be  interpreted  by  it ; 
it  11  the  key  to  their  style,  their  allusions,  their  doctrines,  their  prophe- 
cies their  types*     AU  is  confused  and  delosive  widiout  it ;  all  clear, 
<waposed,  and  ordered,  when  placed  under  its  illumination.    To  Christ 
wkr  his  sacrificial  character,  as  weU  as  in  his  regal  claims,  **  give  all 
Ae  pophets  witness ;"  and  in  this  tosdmony  all  the  services  of  the  taber- 
isds,  and  the  rights  of  the  patriarchal  age  concur.     Christ,  as  **  the 
uHOb  of  God,  was  slain  fimn  the  foundation  of  the  worid ;"  and  when 
fa  wuld' shall  be.no  more,  he  wiU  appear  before  his  glorified  saints,  as 
"the  Lamb  newly  slain,"  shedding  upon  them  the  unabated  efficacy  of 
Ui  desdi  for  ever.    Nor  is  it  a  doctrine  to  be  rejected  without  immi- 
wt  periL — ''  Verily,  verOy,  I  say  unto  you,  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of 
db  Sion  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you ;"  words 
vkicl^  as  Whidiy  justly  observes,  «*  cleoriy  declare  the  necessity  of  feidi 
■  Ub  body  given,  and  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  in  order 
WjiKificatioo  and  salvadon." 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Bunms  dkbivxd  to  Mak  from  thb  AToirsiOEirr — JusnnoATioif . 

Whbt  we  speak  of  benefits  received  by  the  human  race,  in  conse- 
fMace  of  die  atonement  of  Christ,  the  truth  is,  that  man,  having  forfeited 
flood  of  every  kind,  and  even  life  itself^  by  his  transgressioo,  all  that 
to  him  more  dian  evil  in  the  natural  world,  and  in  the  dispensa- 
of  general  and  particular  providence,  as  well  as  all  spiritual  bleas- 
^  put  within  his  reach  by  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
^'^  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  grate- 
^  admowledged  as  such.  We  enjoy  nothing  in  our  own  right,  and 
'^^^  all  fnmi  the  hands  of  the  Divine  mercy.      We  now,  however, 
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0peak  in  paiticular  of  thocie  benefits  which  immmediately  reiate  Ich  or 
which  constitute  what  in  Scripture  is  called  our  salvatioit  ;  by  which 
term  is  meant  the  dehverance  of  man  from  the  penalty,  dominion,  nd 
pollution  of  his  sins ;  his  introduction  into  the  Divine  favour  in  this  life; 
and  his  future  and  eternal  feUcity  in  another. 

The  grand  object  of  our  redemption  was  to  accomplish  this  nh^ 
tion ;  nnd  the  first  efiect  of  Christ's  atonement,  whether  antidpalri 
before  his  coming,  as  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  before  the  fiHindatioii  <f 
the  world,"  or  when  effected  by  his  passion,  was  to  place  God  nd 
roan  in  that  new  relatiou,  from  which  salvation  might  be  derived  to  ihs 
ofiender. 

The  only  relation  in  which  an  offended  sovereign  and  a  guilty  subJMt 
could  stand,  in  mere  justice,  was  the  relation  of  a  judge  and  a  crimiHil 
capitally  convicted.  The  new  relation  effected  by  the  death  of  Chiii^ 
is,  as  to  Grod,  that  of  an  offended  sovereign  having  devised  honourafcb 
means  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to  oftr 
terms  of  pardon  to  the  condemned  ;  and,  as  to  man,  that  as  the  olyel 
of  this  compassion,  he  receives  assurance  of  the  placaUeness  of  God, 
and  his  readiness  to  forgive  all  his  offences,  and  may,  by  the  use  of  the 
prescribed  means,  actually  obtain  thb  favour. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  God  is  not  merely 
disposed  to  forgive  the  offences  of  men  upon  -their  suit  and  api^catioD; 
but  an  affecting  activity  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  compaaaioa  of 
God.  The  atonement  of  Christ  having  made  it  morally  practicable  to 
exercise  mercy,  and  having  removed  all  legal  obstructions  out  of  the 
way  of  reconciliation,  that  mercy  pours  itself  forth  in  ardent  and  cease- 
less efforts  to  accompUsh  its  own  purposes,  and  not  content  with  wait- 
ing tlie  return  of  man  in  penitence  and  prayer,  <<God  is  in  Chriel 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself;"  that  is  to  say,  he  employs  varioaf 
means  to  awaken  men  to  a  due  sense  of  their  fallen  and  endangered 
condition,  and  to  prompt  and  influence  them  (sometimes  with  migfaty 
efficacy)  to  sock  his  favour  and  grace,  in  the  way  whicli  he  has  himself 
ordained  in  his  revealed  word. 

The  mixed  and  chequered  external  circumstances  of  men  in  this  pre- 
sent life  is  a  providential  arrangement  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  thii 
design ;  and,  viewed  under  this  aspect,  it  throws  an  interesting  Kght 
upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  unknown  to  the  wisest  among  thoK 
nations  which  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  revealed  relirrion,  except  thil 
some  glimpses,  in  a  few  cases,  may  have  been  afforded  of  this  doctiinc 
by  the  scattered  and  broken  rays  of  early  tradition.  Nor  has  this  bees 
always  adverted  to  by  those  writers  who  have  enjoyed  the  full  mefli* 
festations  of  Divine  tnith  in  the  Scriptures.  By  many,  the  infliction  of 
labour,  and  sorrow,  and  disappointment  upon  fallen  man,  and  the  sholt-  J 
ening  of  tho  term  of  human  life,  are  considered  chieflv,  if  not  o»#;3 
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aveiy,  as  measures  adopted  to  prerent  evil,  or  of  restraining  its  overflow 
r  ii  society.  Such  ends  rare,  doubtless,  y  the  wisdom  of  God,  thus 
elected  to  a  great  and  beneficial  exteht ;  but  there  is  a  still  higher  de- 
ogn.  These  dispensations  are  not  only  instruments  of  prevention,  but 
deagned  means  of  salvation,  preparatory  to,  and  co-operative  with 
ttoie  agencies,  by  which  that  r^ult  can  only  be  directly  produced. 
Die  itate  of  man  shows,  that  he  is  under  a  chequered  dispensation,  in 
vUdi  jusdoe  and  forbearance,  mercy  and  correction,  have  all  their 
phoe,  and  in  which  there  is  a  marked  adaptation  to  his  state  as  a  re- 
pdetrsd  criminal ;  a  being  still  guilty,  but  within  the  reach  of  hope. 
Die  earth  is  cursed ;  but  it  yields  its  produce  to  man's  toil ;  life  is  pro- 
biged  in  some  instances  and  curtailed  in  others,  and  is  uncertain  to  all ; 
ve  kive  health  and  sickness ;  pleasures  and  pains ;  gratifications  and 
iwypuiutuient ;  but  as  to  all,  in  circumstances  however  favoured,  dis- 
nMMtion  and  restlessness  of  spirit  are  still  felt ;  a  thirst  which  nothing 
eutUj  can  allay,  a  vacuity  which  nothing  in  our  outward  condition  can 
■ppljr.  There  is  a  manifestation  of  mercy  to  save,  as  well  as  of  wis- 
km  to  prevent,  and  the  great  end  of  the  whole  is  explained  by  the 
ivpM  record.  *^Lo  all  these  things  worketh  Grod  oflentimes  with 
■n,to  keep  back  his  soul  from  the  pit."  His  **  goodness"  is  designed 
H  kid  OB  ^  to  repentance,"  his  rod  to  teach  us  wisdom.  ^  In  the  day 
rfsdieimty  consider." 

Another  benefit  granted  for  the  same  end,  is  the  revelation  of  the  will 

tf  God,  and  the  declaration  of  his  purposes  of  grace  as  to  man's  actual 

whaption.     These  purposes  have  been  declared  to  man,  with  great 

■equtlity  we  grant,  a  mystery  which  we  are  not  able  to  explain ;  but 

vs  have  the  testimony  of  God  in  his  own  word,  though  we  cannot  in 

■■y  cases  trace  the  process  of  the  revelation,  that  in  no  case,  that  in 

iBBitioD,  ^  has  he  left  himself  without  witness."  Oral  revelations  were 

■ide  to  the  first  men ;  these  became  the  subject  of  tradition,  and  were 

Cttried  into  all  nations,  though  the  mercy  of  God,  in  this  respect,  was 

ihoed  by  that  wilful  corruption  of  his  truth  of  which  all  have  been 

goihy.    To  the  Jews  he  was  pleased  to  give  a  written  record  of  his 

viD;  and  the  possession  of  this,  in  its  perfect  evangelical  form,  has  be- 

9ooie  die  distinguished  privilege  of  all  Christian  nations,  who  are  now 

Alerting  themselves  to  make  the  blessing  universal,  a  result  which  pro- 

Wbly  is  not  &r  distant.    By  this  direct  benefit  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 

the  law  under  which  we  are  all  placed  is  exhibited  in  its  full,  though 

iqvoving,  perfection ;  the  character  of  "  Him  with  whom  wc  hove  to 

if*  is  unveiled ;  the  history  of  the  redeeming  acts  of  our  Saviour  is  re- 

eoided ;  his  example,  his  sufferings,  his  resurrection,  ind  intercession, 

te  terms  of  our  pardon,  the  process  of  our  regeneration,  the  bright  and 

path  of  obedience,  are  all  presented  to  our  meditations,  and, 

ting  the  whole,  is  that  *'  immortality  which  has  been  brought 
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to  light  b>-  the  GoapeL"  Having  the  revelatioo,  alto,  in  this  writtn 
form,  it  is  guarded  against  comiptioo,  and,  by  the  mtdtiplicoition  of 
copies  in  the  present  day,  it  has  become  a  book  for  family  reading,  and 
private  perusal  and  study  ;  so  that  neither  can  we,  except  wiUuUy,  re. 
main  ignorant  of  the  important  truths  it  contains,  nor  can  they  be  kog 
absent  from  the  attention  of  the  roost  careless ;  from  so  many  quaiten 
are  they  obtruded  upon  them. 

To  this  great  religious  advantage  we  are  to  add  the  institution  of  ths 
Christian  ministry,  or  the  appointment  of  men,  who  have  been  them- 
selves reconciled  to  God,  to  preach  the  word  of  reconciliation  to  othen; 
to  do  this  publicly,  in  opposition  to  all  contempt  and  persecution,  in 
e^'ery  place  where  they  may  be  placed,  and  to  which  they  can  ban 
access :  to  study  the  word  of  God  themselves ;  fiiithfully  and  affisctioa- 
ately  to  administer  it  to  persons  of  all  conditions ;  and  thus,  by  a  coo- 
stant  activity,  to  keep  the  light  of  truth  before  the  eyes  ^  men,  and  to 
impress  it  upon  their  consciences. 

These  means  are  all  accompanied  with  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  for  it  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  men  an 
not  lefl  to  the  mere  influence  of  a  revelation  of  truth,  imd  the  means  of 
salvation  ;  but  are  graciously  excited  and  effectually  aided  in  all  their 
endeavours  to  avail  themselves  of  both.     Before  the  flood,  the  Hoi; 
Spirit  is  represented  as  "  striving"  with  men,  to  restrain  them  firom  their 
wickedness,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance.     This  especially  was  hit 
benevolent  employ,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Peter,  during  the  wh(^  time 
that  *<  the  ark  was  preparing,"  the  period  in  which  Noah  fulfilled  h» 
ministry  as  <'  preacher  of  righteousness"  to  the  disobedient  world.     Ud* 
der  the  law,  the  wicked  are  said  to  *' grieve"  and  *<  resist"  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  good  men  are  seen  earnestly  supplicating  his  help,  not  only 
in  extraordinary  coses,  and  for  some  miraculous  purpose,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  religious  experience  and  conflict.     The  final  establirii- 
ment  and  the  moral  eflects  flowing  from  Messiah's  dominion,  are  ascribed, 
by  the  prophets,  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  as  rain  upon  the 
parched  ground,  and  as  the  opening  of  rivers  in  the  desert ;  and  that 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  gifts 
and  miraculous  powers,  and  their  effects  in  producing  mere  intellectuo. 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  is  directed  to  the  renovatiob 
of  our  nature,  and  the  carrying  into  full  practical  effect  the  redeeraini; 
designs  of  the  Gospel,  is  manifest  from  numerous  passages  and  argu- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Clunst  and  the  writings  of  his 
apostles.     In  our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  he  declares  that 
the  regenerate  man  is  *<  bom  of  the  Spirit."     He  promises  to  send  the 
Spirit  "to  convince  (or  reprove)  the  world  of  sin.?     It  is  by  the  Spirit 
that  our  Lord  represents  himself  as  carrying  on  the  work  of  human 

salvation,  aAer  his  return  to  heaven,  and  in  this  sense  promises  to  abide 
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with  his  disciples  for  ever,  and  to  be  with  them  "  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  In  accordance  with  this,  the  apostles  ascribe  the  success  of 
heir  preaching,  in  producing  moral  changes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  So  far  from  attributing  this  to  the  extraor- 
dbary  gifts  with  which  the  Spirit  had  furnished  them,  St.  Paul  denies 
that  this  efficacy  was  to  be  ascribed  either  to  himself  or  Apollos,  though 
both  were  thus  richly  endowed ;  and  he  expressly  attributes  the  "  in. 
crease,"  which  followed  their  planting  and  watering,  to  God.  llie  Spi 
lit  is,  therefore,  represented  as  giving  life  to  the  dead  souls  of  men  ; 
the  moral  virtues  are  called  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  to  be  "  led  by 
the  Spirit,"  is  made  the  proof  of  our  being  the  sons  of  God. 

Such  is  the  wondrous  and  deeply  affecting  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
ihiit  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  is  not  only  to  render  it  con- 
nstent  with  a  righteous  government  to  forgive  sin,  but  to  call  forth  the 
active  exercise  of  the  love  of  God  to  man.  His  <<  good  Spirit,"  the  ex- 
jpresaive  appellation  of  the  third  person  of  the  blessed  trinity  in  the  Old 
Testament,  visits  every  heart,  and  connects  his  secret  influences  with 
outward  means,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  man  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
things,  and  ^in  his  heart  to  God.  (6) 

To  this  operation,  this  "  working  of  God  in  man,"  in  conjunction  with 
the  written  and  preached  word,  and  other  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  excitement,  is  to  be  attributed  that  new  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  law  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  extent  of  its  demands, 
which  produces  conviction  of  the  fact  of  sin,  and  at  once  annihilates  all 
self  righteousness,  and  all  palliations  of  oflence;  which  withers  the 
goodly  show  of  supposititious  virtues,  and  brings  the  convicted  transgres- 
sor, whatever  his  character  may  be  before  men,  and  though,  in  compa- 
risoD  of  many  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  may  have  been  much  less  sin. 
fill,  to  say  before  God,  <*  Behold,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee." 
Tlie  penalty  of  the  law,  death,  eternal  death,  being  at  the  same  time 
apprehended,  and  meditated  upon,  the  bondage  of  fear,  and  the  painful 
anticipations  of  the  consequences  of  sin  follow,  and  thus  he  is  moved  by 
a  sense  of  danger,  to  look  out  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  being  disclosed 
in  the  same  revelation,  and  unfolded  by  the  same  Spirit,  from  whose 
secret  influence  he  has  received  this  unwonted  tenderness  of  heart,  this 
**  Ivoken  and  contrite  spirit,"  he  confesses  his  sins  before  God,  and  ap- 
pears like  the  publican  in  the  temple,  smiting  upon  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner :" — ^thus  at  once  acknowledging 
his  own  oflence  and  unwortliiness,  and  flying  for  refuge  to  the  mercy  of 
oflended  God  proclaimed  to  him  in  Ciinst.     That  which  every  such 


(6)  "  XlliuB  emo  daritiom  human i  cordis  eraollire,  cum  out  per  salutifcram  prs. 
dioiitioDem  Evang^lii,  aut  alia  quacunque  ratione  in  pectora  hominunt  recipitur : 
iUam  MM  illuniinare,  et  in  agnitionem  Dei  atque  in  omnem  viam  vcritatis  et  in 
Cotios  vitB  novitatem,  et  perpetuam  salutis  spem  perducere.**  {BUkop  Jewel.) 
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convinced  and  awakened  man  needa  is  mercy,  the  lemiaBioa  of  1mm 
and  consequent  exemption  from  their  penalty.  It  is  only  this  which 
take  him  from  under  the  malediction  of  the  general  law  whiish  he  his 
violated  ;  only  this  which  can  bring  him  into  a  state  of  recondHafinn 
and  friendship  with  the  Lawgiver,  whose  righteous  di^leasure  he  his 
provoked.  This  act  of  mercy  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  called  jiutf- 
fication^  and  to  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  we  must  now  duMl 
our  attention. 

On  the  nature  of  justification,  its  extent,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  m 
attained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  various  opinions  have  been  as- 
serted and  defended  by  theologians ;  but  before  we  advert  to  any  of 
them,  our  care  shall  be  to  adduce  the  natural  and  unpenrerted  doctiBB 
of  Scripture  on  a  subject  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  apple* 
hend  clearly,  in  that  light  in  which  it  is  there  presented. 

The  first  point  which  we  find  established  by  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  that  justification,  the  pardon  and  remission  of  aihs^  ths 
non-imputation  of  sin,  and  the  imputation  x>f  righteousneas,  are  lenBi 
imd  phrases  of  the  same  import.  The  following  passages'  may  be  gina 
in  proof: — 

Luke  xviii,  13,  14, ''  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house /w- 
tified^  rather  than  the  other."     Here  the  term  ''justified"  must  men 
pardoned,  since  the  publican  confessed  himself  ^  a  sinner,"  and  aiAed 
'  mercy"  in  that  relation. 

Acts  xiii,  38,  39,  ^  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  tini 
through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sms  ;  and  bv 
him,  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  coald 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  Here,  also,  it  is  plain  that  fiir« 
giveness  of  sins  and  justification  mean  tlic  same  thing,  one  term  beiog 
used  as  explanatory  of  the  other. 

Romans  iii,  25,  26,  '<  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiatioo 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remissios 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  decUbre^  I  ny 
at  this  time  his  righteousness^  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
liim  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  To  remit  sins  and  to  justify  are  belt 
also  represented  as  the  same  act ;  consequent  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  upon  our  faith. 

Rom.  iv,  4-8,  <'  But  to  liim  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Ub 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly^  liis  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ;  eveo 
as  David  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God  tflfs- 
teth  righteousness  without  works,  saying,  Blessed  is  the  man  who^e  iM* 
quilies  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered;  blessed  is  the  roan  to 
whom  the  Lcrd  will  not  impute  sin."  The  quotalion  from  David,  iiitrt- 
duced  by  the  apostle,  by  way  of  illustratuig  liis  di)ctrinc  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  ungodly,  by  **  counting  his  faith  for  righteousness,"  sliovi 
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clearly,  that  he  considered  <<  justificatioD,"  **ihe  imputiiig  of  righteoas. 
nemj**  "  the  fbi^veness  of  iniquities,"  the  **  covering  of  sin,"  the  <<  non- 
imputation  of  sin,"  as  of  the  same  import ;  acts  substantially  equivalent 
one  to  another,  though  under  somewhat  different  views,  and  therefore 
expressed  by  terms  respectively  convertible ; — this  variety  of  phrase  be- 
ing adopted,  probably,  to  preserve  the  idea  which  runs  throu^out  the 
whole  Scripture,  that  in  the  remission  or  pardon  of  sin,  Almighty  God 
acts  in  his  character  of  Ruler  and  Judge,  showing  mercy  upon  terms 
satisfiu^ry  to  his  justice,  when  he  might  in  rigid  justice  have  punished 
our  trau^gresrions  to  the  utmost.  The  term  justification  especially  is 
judidaiy,  and  taken  from  courts  of  law  and  the  proceedings  of  magis- 
tiates ;  and  this  judiciary  character  of  the  act  of  pardon  is  also  con. 
firmed  by  the  relation  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  as  it  is  constantly 
exhibited  in  Scripture.  God  is  an  offended  Sovereign;  man  is  an 
offending  subject.  He  has  offended  against  public  law,  not  against  pri- 
vate obligations ;  and  the  act  therefore  by  which  he  is  relieved  from  the 
penalty,  must  be  magisterial  and  regal.  It  is,  also,  a  farther  confirma- 
tion that  in  this  process  Christ  is  represented  as  a  public  Mediator  and 
Advocate. 

The  importance  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  this  simple  and  distinct 
view  of  justification,  that  it  is  the  remission  of  sins,  as  stated  in  the  pas- 
■iges  above  quoted,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  We  are  taught  that  pardon  of  sin  is  not  an  act  of  prerogative,  done 
ebate  law ;  but  a  judicial  process,  done  consistently  with  law.  For  hi 
this  process  there  are  three  parties.  God,  as  Sovereign ;  '*  Who  shall 
ky  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  it  is  God  that  justifieth,  who 
is  he  that  condemneth  ?"  Christ,  as  Advocate ;  not  defending  the  guilty, 
but  interceding  for  them ;  « It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is 
risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
wtereestion  for  us,"  Rom.  viii,  83,  84.  '<  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  Advoeate  with  the  Father,"  1  John  ii,  1.  The  third  party  is  man, 
who  is,  by  his  own  confession,  **  guilty,"  "  a  sinner,"  "  ungodly ;"  for 
repeniance  in  all  cases  precedes  this  remission  of  sins,  and  it  both  sup- 
poeee  and  confesses  offence  and  desert  of  punishment.  God  is  Judge 
in  this  process,  not,  however,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed  ^  by  the  law 
of  creation,  and  of  works,  but  by  the  law  of  redemption  and  grace.  Not 
as  nnerely  just,  though  just ;  but  as  merciful.  Not  as  mercifiil  m  gene 
nl,  and  ex  nuda  tvluntate,  without  any  respect  had  to  satisfaction ;  but 
as  propitiated  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  having  accepted  the  propitia- 
tion made  by  his  blood.  Not  merely  propitiated  by  his  blood,  but  moved 
bv  his  intercession,  which  he  makes  as  our  Advocate  in  heaven ;  not 
only  pleading  the  propitiation  made  and  accepted,  but  the  repentance 
and  faith  of  the  sinner,  and  the  promise  of  the  Judge  before  whom  ho 
^eads."    {Law9(m*s  Theo-politica.)    Thus  as  pardon  or  justification 
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does  not  take  place  but  upon  propitiation,  the  mediaikm  and  interceMOO 
of  a  third  party,  and  on  the  condition  on  the  part  of  the  guilty,  not  ool)r 
of  repentance,  but  of  ^  faith"  in  Christ's  <<  blood,"  which,  as  before  eala* 
blished,  means  faith  in  his  sacrificial  death,  it  is  not  an  act  of  mere  nierc^, 
or  of  prerogative ;  but  one  which  consists  with  a  righteous  govenunenti 
and  proceeds  on  grounds  which  secure  the  honours  of  the  Divine  justice. 

2.  We  are  thus  taught  that  justification  has  respect  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  *«  that  gracious  constitution  of 
God,  by  which,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  so  fiur  delivers  all  mu^ 
kind  from  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  as  to  place  them,  notwithstanding 
their  natural  connection  with  the  fallen  progenitor  of  the  human  nee^ . 
in  a  salvable  state.  Justification  is  a  blessing  of  a  much  higher  tad 
more  perfect  character,  and  is  not  common  to  the  human  race  at  lai^ge^ 
but  experienced  by  a  certain  description  of  persons  in  particular."  (Aorf- 
ing^s  Sermon  on  Justi/ication.)  Thus  some  of  our  older  divines  properif 
distinguish  between  sententia  legis  and  sent&Uia  judicis^  that  iSf  betwecff 
legislation  and  judgment ;  between  the  constitution,  whatever  it  maybe^ 
under  which  the  sovereign  decides,  whether  it  be  rigidly  just  or  softeoad 
by  mercy,  and  his  decisions  in  his  regal  and  judicial  capacity  than- 
selves.  Justification  is,  therefore,  a  decision  under  a  gracious  legidi* 
tion,  ''  the  law  of  faith ;"  but  not  this  legislation  itself.  ^  For  if  it  be  ta 
act  of  legislation,  it  is  then  only  promise,  and  that  looks  toward  none  in 
particular ;  but  to  all  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  in  general,  and  pie- 
supposeth  a  condition  to  be  performed.  But  justification  presuppgnelh 
a  particular  person,  a  particular  cause,  a  condition  performed,  and  the 
performance,  as  already  past,  pleaded ;  and  the  decision  proceeds  ac- 
cordingly." {Lawson^s  Theo-polUica.)  Justification  becomes,  ther^ 
fore,  a  subject  of  personal  concern,  personal  prayer,  and  personal  seek- 
ing, and  is  to  be  personally  experienced ;  nor  can  any  one  be  safe  in 
trusting  to  that  general  gracious  constitution  under  which  he  is  placed 
by  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  since  that  is  established  in  order  to  the 
personal  and  particular  justification  of  those  who  believe,  but  must  not 
be  confounded  with  it. 

3.  Justification,  being  a  sentence  of  pardon,  the  Antinomian  notioa 
of  eternal  justification  becomes  a  manifest  absurdity.  For  if  it  be  a 
sentence,  a  decision  on  the  case  of  the  offender,  it  must  take  place  in 
time ;  for  that  is  not  a  sentence  which  is  conceived  in  the  breast  of  the 
Judge.  A  sentence  is  pronounced,  and  a  sentence  pronounced  and  de- 
clared from  eternity,  before  man  was  created,  when  no  sin  had  been 
committed,  no  law  published,  no  Saviour  promised,  no  faith  exercised, 
when,  in  a  word,  no  being  existed  but  God  himself,  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  imi>os8ible,  for  it  would  have  been  a  decision  declared  to  none,  and 
therefore  not  declared  at  all :  and  if,  as  they  say,  the  sentence  was 

passed  in  eternity,  but  manifested  in  time,  it  might  from  thence  be  as 
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n^y  argued  that  the  world  was  created  from  eternity,  and  that  the 

wwk  of  creation  in  the  beginning  of  time,  was  only  a  manifestatioQ  of 

tint  which  was  from  everlasting.     It  is  the  guilty  who  are  pardoned — 

"be  justifieth  the  ungodly ;"  guilt,  therefore,  precedes  pardon  :  while 

dat  remainsy  so  far  are  any  from  being  justified,  that  they  are  **  under 

wiath,"  in  a  state  of  *<  condemnation,"  with  which  a  state  of  justifica- 

tioo  CttmoC  consist,  for  the  contradiction  is  palpable ;  so  that  the  advo- 

ctfM  of  this  wild  notion  must  either  give  up  justification  in  eternity,  or 

a  Hate  of  condenmation  in  time.     If  they  bdd  the  former,  they  contra- 

<Bcl  common  sense ;  if  they  deny  the  latter,  they  deny  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Justification,  being  the  pardon  of  sin,  this  view  of  the  doctrine 
gnuds  us  against  the  notion,  that  it  is  an  act  of  God  by  which  we  are 
made  actually  just  and  righteous.  ^  This  is  sanctification,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  immediate  fruit  of  justification ;  but,  nevertheless,  is  a  dis- 
tinct gift  of  God,  and  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  one  implies 
what  God  does  for  us  through  his  Son ;  the  other,  what  God  works  in 
sr  fay  his  Spirit  So  that,  although  some  rare  instances  may  be  found, 
wliereia  the  terms  justified  and  justification  are  used  in  so  wide  a  sense 
Mto  mclude  sanctification  also,  yet  in  general  use  they  are  sufficiently 
trtngnished  firom  each  other  both  by  St.  Paul  and  the  other  inspired 
vritevB.'*  {WetiU^M  Semum.) 

&  Justification,  being  the  pardon  of  sin  by  judicial  sentence  of  the 
ofieoded  Majesty  of  heaven,  under  a  gracious  constitution,  the  term 
lilixdB  no  ground  for  the  notion,  that  it  imports  the  imputation  or  ac- 
twmfing  to  us  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ,  so  as  to 
■ake  us  both  relatively  and  positively  righteous. 

Ohi  this  subject,  which  has  been  fruitfiil  of  controversy,  our  remarks 
■Mt  be  somewhat  more  extended. 

Hie  notioD,  that  justification  includes  not  only  the  pardon  of  sin,  but 
the  impotation  to  us  of  Christ's  active  personal  righteousness,  though 
iMoaUy  held  only  by  Calvinists,  has  not  been  received  by  all  divines  of 
this  class ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  some  of  them,  both  in  ancient  and 
nodem  times,  it  has  been  very  strenuously  opposed,  as  well  as  by  the 
adfocates  of  that  more  moderate  scheme  of  election  defended  by  Camero 
io  France,  and  by  Baxter  in  England.  Even  Calvin  himself  has  said 
nothing  OQ  this  subject,  but  which  Arminius,  in  his  Declaration  before 
the  States  of  Holland,  declares  his  readiness  to  subscribe  to ;  and  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  much  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  Arminius,  admits  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  us  upon  our 
Uieving,  provided  it  be  soberly  interpreted. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  neces- 
^  to  distinguish  in  order  to  obtain  clear  views  of  the  controversy.       ^ 
"Hie  first  is  a  part  of  the  high  Calvinistic  scheme,  and  lays  at  the 
'^'tiQdation  of  Antinomianism,  and  is,  in  consequence,  violently  advocated 
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by  thoBO  who  adopt  that  gross  comiption  of  Christian  &ith.  It  i%  dnft 
Christ  so  represented  the  elect  that  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  si 
ours ;  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  what  he  was,  that  is,  perfectly  obe- 
dient to  the  law  of  (jod,  and  had  done  what  he  did  as  perfectly  rigfaleooSi 
The  first  objection  to  this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scrip- 
ture that  Christ's  personal  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  Not  a  tsA 
can  be  found  which  contains  any  enunciation  of  this  doctrine ;  and  dnse 
which  are  adduced,  such  as  '<  the  Lord  our  righteousness,"  and  **  Chrirt. 
who  is  made  unto  us  righteousness,"  are  obviously  pressed  into  the  s» 
vice  of  this  scheme  by  a  paraphrastic  interpretation,  for  which  thenii 
no  authority  in  any  other  passages  which  speak  of  our  redemptioD.  M 
to  these  texts  we  shall  return  in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  notion  here  attached  to  Christ's  represadiMg  us  is  wholly  gn^ 
tuitous.  In  a  limited  sense  it  is  true,  that  Christ  represented  us ;  lak 
is,  suffered  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  not  suffer;  ^ hut  not  ahsoliUBly 
as  our  delegate,"  says  Baxter,  justly  ;  ^  our  persons  did  not,  in  a  liir 
sense,  do  in  and  by  Christ  what  he  did,  or  possess  die  habita  wfaieh 
he  possessed,  or  suffer  what  he  sufiered."  {Gospd  DefendedJ)  Ite 
Scripture  doctrine  is,  indeed,  just  the  contrary.  It  is  never  saidy-lhst 
we  sufiered  in  Christ,  but  that  he  sufiered  for  us ;  so  also  it  is 
taught  that  we  obeyed  in  Christ,  but  that,  through  his  entire 
to  a  course  of  subjection  and  sufiering,  ending  in  his  death,  our  disbbe* 
dience  is  forgiven. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  argument,  that  as  our 
accounted  liis,  so  his  righteousness  is  accounted  ours.  Our 
never  so  accounted  Christ's  as  that  he  did  them,  and  so  justly  sufiend 
for  them.  This  is  a  moostrous  notion,  which  has  been  sometimes  pushed 
to  the  verge  of  blasphemy.  Our  transgressions  are  never  said  to  hsfs 
been  imputed  to  him  in  the  facU  but  only  that  they  were  laid  upon  him 
in  the  penalty.  To  be  God's  "  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  was  alwayi 
well  please<l,"  and  to  be  reckoned,  imputed,  accounted  a  sinner,  defmM, 
are  manifest  contradictions. 

4.  This  whole  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  peraonal  monl 
obedience  to  believers,  as  their  own  personal  moral  obedience,  involvw 
a  fiction  and  impossibiUty  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes.  "  TTw 
judgment  of  the  all-wise  God  is  always  according  to  truth  ;  neither  cm 
it  ever  consist  with  his  unerring  wisdom  to  think  that  I  am  innocent,  to 
judge  that  I  am  righteous  or  holy,  because  another  is  so.  He  can  M 
more  confound  me  with  Christ  than  with  David  or  Abraham."  (Wm- 
ley,)  But  a  contradiction  is  involved  in  another  view.  If  what  our 
Lord  was  and  did  is  to  be  accounted  to  us  in  the  sense  just  given,  then 
we  must  be  accounted  never  to  have  sinned,  because  Christ  never  sin- 
ned, and  yet  we  must  ask  for  pardon,  though  we  are  accounted  from 
birth  to  death,  to  have  fulfilled  God's  law  in  Christ ;  or  if  thcv  should 
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ajy  that  when  we  aak  for  pardon  we  ask  onty  fi>r  a  nfrelation  to  us  of 

Mr  eternal  justification  or  pardon,  the  matter  is  not  altered,  for  what 

oesd  is  there  of  pardoo,  in  time  or  eternity,  if  we  are  accounted  to  have 

p«6ctly  obeyed  God's  holy  law ;  and  why  should  we  be  accounted 

alit>  to  haya  suffered,  in  Christ,  the  penalty  of  sins  which  we  are  ac- 

mmted  never  to  have  committed? 

6.  Aoother  objection  to  the  accounting  of  Christ's  personal  acts  as 

done  fay  us  is,  that  they  were  of  a  loftier  character  than  can  be  sup. 

posed  capable  of  being  accounted  the  acts  of  mere  creatures ;  that,  in 

ooe  cniDent  instance,  neither  the  act  could  be  required  of  us,  nor  the 

■iptitarion  of  the  act  to  us ;  and,  in  other  respects,  and  as  to  particular 

Mes,  Christ's  personal  obedience  is  deficient,  and  cannot  be  therefore 

nekoned  to  our  account.    For  the  first,  Christ  was  Grod  and  man  united 

B  one  person,  a  circumstance  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  of  fiil- 

neei  and  perfection  to  his  obedience,  which  not  even  nmn,  in  his  state 

of  inooeence,  can  be  supposed  capable  of  rendering.     ^  He,  then,  that 

•Mmeth  this  righteousness  to  himself,"  says  Goodwin,  *<  and  apparel- 

Ui  himself  with  it,  represents  himself  before  God,  not  in  the  habit  of  a 

IM  or  ri^^iteous  man,  but  in  the  glorious  attire  of  the  great  Mediator 

tf  the  worid,  whose  righteousness  hath  heights  and  depths  in  it,  a  length 

led  headth  which  infmitely  exceed  the  proportions  of  all  men  whatever. 

Nov,  diCD,  for  a  silly  worm  to  take  this  robe  of  immeasurable  majesty 

upon  him,  and  to  conceit  himself  as  great  in  holiness  and  righteousness 

M  Jesus  Christ,  (for  that  is  the  spirit  that  rules  in  this  opinion,  to  teach 

sen  to  assume  all  that  Christ  did  unto  themselves,  and  that  in  no  other 

«iy,  nor  upon  any  lower  terms,  than  as  if  themselves  had  personally 

<loDe  it,)  whether  this  be  right,  I  leave  to  sober  men  to  consider." 

(IVcafife  on  Juat^kation^)    For  the  second,  I  refer  to  our  Lord's  bap. 

tin  by  John.     His  submission  to  this  ordinance  was  a  part  of  his  per. 

tonal  righteousness,  and  it  is  strongly  marked  as  such  in  his  own  words 

iddressed  to  John,  '<  Sufier  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 

W  aH  righteousness  J^    But  no  man  now  is  bound  to  submit  to  the 

btptism  of  John,  and  the  righteousness  of  doing  so,  whether  personally 

or  by  imputation,  is  superfluous.     This  may  also  be  applied  to  many 

olb«  of  the  acts  of  Christ ;  they  were  never  obligatory  upon  us,  and 

tiieir  imputation  to  us  is  impossible  or  unnecessary.     For  the  third  case, 

the  perKMial  obedience  of  Christ  is,  as  to  particular  acts,  deficient,  and 

oor  condition  could  not,  therefore,  be  provided  for  by  this  imputation. 

Suppose  us  guilty  of  violating  the  paternal  or  the  conjugal  duties,  the 

dudes  of  servants,  or  of  magistrates,  with  many  others,  this  theory  is, 

tW  we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  personal  acts  of  right. 

^ouness  to  us,  and  that  they  are  reckoned  to  us,  as  though  we  had 

^luiaelFes  performed  them.     But  our  Lord,  never  having  stood  in  any 

^  these  relations,  never  acquired  a  personal  righteousness  of  this  kind 
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to  be  reekoMd  M  dona  by  08.    Tliat  wfaidi  never  ^tm  done  by  Qrii 
ceDDot  be  imputed,  and  eo  it  would  follow  thet  wecan  never  be  tiKgnm 
eucb  delinquenciee.    If  it  be  said,  that  the  imputation  of  pertieoiar  mH 
is  not  neceasaiy,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  if  men  have  «  rigliliiiiw— 
imputed  to  them,  which  is  equivalent  to  them,  it  is  answered,  tlie  ilBil 
and  peremptory  nature  of  law  knows  nothing  of  this  doctrine  of  Ai 
equivalency  of  one  act  to  another.    The  suflbring  of  an  nnoMiged 
stitute,  where  such  a  provision  is  admitted,  may  be  an  eqoivaleat  to 
suffering  of  the  offender ;  but  one  course  of  duties  cannot  be 
in  the  place  of  another  when  justification  is  placed  on  the  graond  of  Ai 
actual  fulfihnent  of  the  law  by  a  delegate  in  the  place  of  the  iVi1ini|WH 
which  is  the  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  imputatioii  of  OnM 
active  lighteousness  for  justificatk>n  places  it.    The  kw  aonat  eiait 
conformity  to  all  its  precepts  in  their  place  and  ofdar,  and  he.lhii 
**  ofiends  in  one  is  guilty  of  alL" 

6.  k  crowning  and  most  fiUal  oljection  is,  that  this  doctrine 
the  meritcffious  cause  of  man's  justification  {torn  Christ's  ** 
unto  death,**  where  the  Scriptures  place  it,  to  Christ's  active 
to  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and  leaves  no  rational  account  of  the 
of  Christ's  vicarious  sufierings.     To  his  ^  blood"  the  New 
writers  ascribe  our  redemption,  and  **  fidth  in  his  blood''  is  as 
held  out  as  the  instrumental  cause  of  our  justification;  but  by  tUi 
trine  the  attention  and  hope  of  men  are  perversely  turned  away  fipooi  bii    I 
sacrificial  death  to  his  holy  life,  which,  though- necessary,  both  seas 
example  to  us,  and  also  so  to  qualify  his  sacrifice,  that  his  blood  shoril 
be  that  of  ^  a  lamb  without  spot,"  is  nowhere  represented  as  that  os 
account  of  which  men  are  pardoned* 

Piscator,  though  a  Calvinist,  thus  treats  the  subject  in  scholastic  iatau 
^  If  our  sins  have  been  expiated  by  the  obedience  of  the  life  of  Chni^^ 
either  a  perfect  expiation  has  been  thus  made  for  all  of  them,  eras 
imperfect  one  for  some  of  them.  The  first  cannot  be  asserted,  fiir  thm 
it  would  follow  that  Christ  had  died  in  vain ;  for  as  he  died  to  eipMto 
our  sins,  ho  would  not  have  accounted  it  necessary  to  offer  sndi  m 
expiation  for  them,  if  they  had  been  already  expiated  by  the  obedienee 
of  his  life.  And  the  latter  cannot  be  maintained,  because  Christ  fatf 
yielded  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  wherefore,  if  he  have  per- 
formed that  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  he  must  necessarily,  thrcHfh 
that  obedience,  have  expiated  all  of  them  perfectly.*^  Again,  **  If  Cfaiiit, 
by  the  obedience  of  his  Zt/e,  had  rendered  satisfaction  to  Crod  for  oar 
sins,  it  would  follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  God  is  unjust,  ^riio  hii 
made  an  additional  demand  to  receive  satisfaction  through  the  obedieooe 
of  deathy  and  thus  required  to  have  the  same  debt  paid  twice."  Agm 
<<  If  Christ,  by  his  obedience  to  the  law,  has  merited  for  us  the  foigiie- 

ness  of  sins,  the  consequence  will  be,  tliat  the  remission  of  sins  will 
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aflected  without  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  but  without  shedding  of  blood 
no  remission  is  effected,  as  appears  from  Heb.  ix,  22 ;  therefore  Christ 
has  not  merited  for  us  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  obedience  which  he 
performed  to  the  law."  (7)  To  the  same  effect,  also,  is  a  passage  in 
Goodwin's  Treatise  on  Justification,  written  while  he  was  yet  a  Cal- 
YiniflL  ^  If  men  be  as  righteous  as  Christ  was  in  his  life,  there  was  no 
more  necessity  of  his  death  for  them,  than  there  was  cither  of  his  own 
death,  or  the  death  of  any  other,  for  himself.  If  we  were  perfectly  just 
or  righteous  in  him,  or  with  him,  in  his  life,  then  the  just  would  not  have 
died  fi»r  the  unjust,  but  he  would  have  died  for  the  just,  for  whom  there 
was  no  necessity  he  should  die.  This  reason  the  apostle  expressly  de- 
fivers^  Gal.  ii,  21,  <  If  righteousness  be  by  the  law,  then  Christ  died  in 
fain.'  I  desire  the  impartial  reader  to  observe  narrowly  the  force  of 
diia  infearence  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  righteousness,  or  justifica- 
tioa,  be  by  the  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.  Men  cannot  here  betake 
dtemsehes  to  their  wonted  refuge,  to  say,  that  by  the  law,  is  to  be 
anderstood  the  works  of  the  law  as  performed  by  a  man's  self  in  person. 
For  if  by  the  word  law  in  this  place,  we  understand  the  works  of  the 
law  aa  performed  by  Christ,  the  consequence  will  rise  up  with  the 
greater  strength  against  them.  If  righteousness  were  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  as  performed  by  Christ,  that  is,  if  the  imputation  of  them  were 
our  complete  righteousness,  the  death  of  Christ  for  us  had  been  in  vain, 
because  the  righteousness  of  his  life  imputed,  had  been  a  sufficient  and 
complete  righteousness  for  us." 

"Rie  same  writer,  also,  powerfully  argues  against  the  same  doctrine 
firom  its  confounding  the  two  covenants  of  works  and  grace.  <<  It  is 
true,  nuiny  that  hold  the  way  of  imputation  are  nothing  ashamed  of  this 
eonsequent,  the  confounding  the  two  covenants  of  God  with  men,  that 
of  works  with  that  of  grace.  These  conceive  that  God  never  made 
more  covenants  than  one  with  man ;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else 
but  a  gracious  aid  from  God  to  help  man  to  perform  the  covenant  of 
works :  so  that  the  life  and  salvation  which  are  said  to  come  by  Christ, 
in  no  other  sense  come  by  him,  but  as  he  fulfilled  that  law  of  works  for 
man  which  men  themselves  were  not  able  to  fulfil :  and  by  imputation j 
as  by  a  deed  of  gifl,  he  m&kes  over  his  perfect  obedience  and  fulfilling 
of  the  law  to  those  that  believe  ;  so  that  they,  in  right  of  this  perfect 
obedience,  made  theirs  by  imptUaiion,  come  to  inherit  life  and  salvation, 
according  to  the  strict  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  worics — '  Do  this  and 
Kve.' 

**  But  men  may  as  well  say,  there  was  no  second  Adam,  really  dif. 
fering  from  the  first ;  or  that  the  spirit  of  bondage  is  the  same  with  the 
Spirit  of  adoption.  If  the  second  covenant  of  grace  were  implicitly 
contained  in  the  first,  then  the  meaning  of  the  first  covenant,  conceived 

(7)  8m  note  in  NiehoPi  translation  of  the  worki  of  Arminios,  yoI.  1,  p.  634. 
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*  D6  fkim  and  fire,'  nnut  be,  do  fliity  otlier  by  thyiei^  oi 
M«  !i««.    Tliere  is  do  other  way  to  reduce  them  to  tfas 

*  ^.fitetik  ^'  '.ae  im  and  second  covenant  were  in  substance  the  sbidb, 

.tfcii  mK«  JM  condKioDs  in  both  be  the  same*    For  the  conditions  in  a 

.v«':»*«ik  ATV  tf  eMmitial  a  part  of  it  as  any  other  belonging  to  k. 

'.N.u^'1    dcftf  be  the  same  parties  covenanting,  and  the  same  thiop 

.v««i.aAUK«£  ?uf  :  vet  if  there  be  new  articles  of  agreement,  it  is  resljr 

^vuKf  ,v««iMuic     Now  if  the  conditions  be  the  same  in  both  thoM 

-  --iinLii>L  'iieu  to  Jo  tkis^  and  to  fte/aere,  faith  and  works,  are  the  nms; 

«.Kk«^«  Btf  SH;npture«  from  place  to  place,  makes  the  most  irrecondh- 

\«  .vywaftCKMi  between  them.     But  some,  being  shy  of  this  consequoiMa^ 

ivku  iftc  m^tUutwm  of  Christ's  righteousness  (in  the  sense  opposed)  mi 

«wk  jeiiior  upoii  au  identity*  of  the  two  covenants.     Wherefore,  to  pRwe 

;.  I  LAa»  !^MAMi :    Where  the  parties  covenanting  are  the  same,  and  tfas 

.lai^^  wvv^HMuted  tor  the  same,  and  the  conditions  the  same,  there  tfas 

.ocaoiiui  are  the  Mine.     But  if  the  righteousness  of  the  law  impolad 

V   .A,  bo  the  iXMiilition  of  the  new  covenant,  all  the  three,  penoni^ 

.a»a«;as  couJitiotkk  are  the  same.     Therefore  the  two  covenants^  fiflt 

.W.V.  MX\Hid,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  the  same ;  because  as  to  die  par- 

iv»  v.\'voiiuiitiiigy  and  the  things  covenanted  for,  it  is  agreed,  on  both 

>.vic»«  -iicv  ure  the  same. 

**  It'  u  bo  objected,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  imputed  tarn 
.uuMii'i',  Mhl  H  ixHi^ht  by  a  man's  self,  are  two  different  conditioDS ;  mi 
iku.  ilior\'i'otx\  it  d\4h  not  follow,  that  the  covenants  are  the  same:  to 
.1.^  t  .4ii.^v%ci\  the  «uMnucc  of  the  agreement  will  be  found  the  same 
i^\\kiiii.*ii(:u>iii^  :  the  works,  or  righteousness  of  the  law  are  the  same, 
»«  >^  .K>:4Ki\H.'vci  %fei\Hi^li(.  If  Adam  had  fulfilled  the  law,  as  Christ  did, 
u  Ui^i  iKv-a  iiuuu\hI  b\  the  same  righteousness,  wherewith  Christ  him- 
.V  .1  «t  .k.-*  li^luviiiaL  it'  it  Iks  said,  that  imputation  in  the  second  covenant, 
«>.u«.i  ^oA  tK»i  in  the  tirat,  mokes  a  difTcrcnce  in  the  condition ;  I  an- 
,t . . .  * .   liu^HiUkiKwii  i^f  works,  or  of  righteousness,  is  not  the  condition 

..K    uu  vx'^iMkhMt,  Uit  believing.     If  tmpt/ to/ion  were  the  condition, 

.u..   .u    tt.uk^e  \,vvenant  would  lie  upon  God,  and  nothing  be  required 

..   .K  .  .x.4.i.:c  s  ^rt ;  for  imputation  is  on  act  of  God,  not  of  men.   2. 

;iaiuoiJ,  that  the  righteousness,  or  the  works  of  the  law  im- 

ix'.i)  v'tiiisi,  were  that  whereby  wo  are  justified,  yet  they  rrbI 

.    .  «.    .^\  .i.^  luiputtnl,  but  as  righteousness,  or  works  of  the  htv* 

u  s  .v»«v    .-k.^tUKat*/!  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.     Imputatidi 

\     x-   m;^  oI'  ihui  rijxhteousness  by  which  we  are  justified,  becauft 

.     x.i.e:  tails  ^i\\\  any  law,  nor  with  any  part  or  branch  of  any 

k.i  ^asi  c\or  IhmuuI  to  keep.     Therefore  it  can  be  no  part  of 

.sv...>ax*«i«k  b>  which  ho  is  justified.     So  that  the  condition  of 
\   »    .  •^.lA.tvx  ^lU  bi^  tuimd  the  same,   (and  consequently  both  cote* 
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Hants  the  same,)  if  justification  be  maintained  by  the  rigfateouaaess  of 
Christ  imputed." 

To  the  work  last  quoted  the  reader  may  be  referred  as  a  complete 
jreatise  on  the  subject,  and  a  most  masterly  refutation  of  a  notion, 
which  he  and  other  Calvinistic  divines,  in  different  ages,  could  not  fail 
o  perceive  was  most  delusive  to  the  souls  of  men,  directly  destructive 
sf  moral  obedience,  and  not  less  so  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
vtonemeot  of  Christ,  and  justification  by  '<  &ith  in  his  blood."  It  is  on 
his  ground  that  men  who  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  Ucentiousncss, 
contend,  that  being  invested  with  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ, 
Giod  cannot  see  any  sin  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  upon  their  own  principles, 
tfiey  reason  conclusively.  Justice  has  not  to  do  with  them,  but  with 
Chriit ;  it  demands  perfect  obedience,  and  Christ  has  rendered  that  per- 
.  t&ct  obedience  for  them,  and  what  he  did  is  always  accounted  as  done 
by  them.  They  are,  therefore,  under  no  real  obligation  of  obedience ; 
fbay  can  fear  no  penal  consequences  from  disobedience ;  and  a  course 
of  the  most  flagrant  vice,  may  consist  with  an  entire  confidence  in  the 
indeieiflible  favour  of  God,  with  the  profession  of  sonship  and  disci. 
ideihip,  and  the  hope  of  heaven.  These  notions  many  shamelessly 
■vow ;  and  they  have  been  too  much  encouraged  in  their  fatal  creed, 
by  those  who  have  held  the  same  system  substantially,  though  they  ab|}or 
the  bold  conclusions  which  the  open  Antinomian  would  draw  from  it. 

Hie  doctrine  on  which  the  above  remarics  have  been  made,  is  the 
.fint  of  the  three  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  the 
imputation  of  righteousness  in  our  justification.  The  second  is  the  opi. 
nioQ  of  Calvin  himself,  and  those  of  his  followers,  who  have  not  refined 
so  much  upon  the  scheme  of  their  master  as  others,  and  with  them 
lOony  Arminians  have  also,  in  some  respects,  agreed ;  not  that  they 
have  approved  the  terms  in  which  this  opinion  is  usually  expressed ; 
but  because  they  have  thought  it,  under  a  certain  interpretation,  right, 
and  one  which  would  allow  them,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  use 
either  the  phrase,  '<  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,"  or 
**  the  imputation  of  faith  fi>r  righteousness,"  which  latter  they  consider 
more  Scriptural,  and  therefore  interpret  the  former  so  as  to  be  consist- 
ent with  it. 

The  sentiments  of  Calvin  on  this  subject  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  passages  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutes : — 

**  We  simply  explain  justification  to  be  an  acceptance,  by  which  God 
reoeives  us  into  his  favour  and  esteems  us  as  righteous  persons,  and 
we  say  it  consists  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  tho 
lighieousness  of  Christ."    <«  He  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  a  right- 
eousness of  his  own,  who  is  taught  to  seek  it  out  of  himself.     This  is 
most  clearly  asserted  by  the  apostle  when  he  says,  *  He  hath  made  him 

to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
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neM  of  God  in  him.'  We  see  that  our  nghtaooneM  is  not  in  ouisqIim 
hut  in  Christ  <  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  m- 
uers,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  rigfateous.'  WhU 
is  placing  our  righteousness  in  the  obedienpe  of  Christ,  but 
that  wo  are  accounted  righteous  only  because  his  obedience  is 
for  us  as  if  it  were  our  own  ?" 

In  theso  passages,  the  wording  of  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  frvov 
the  opinion  above  refused,  there  is,  however,  this  marked  difleranea^ 
that  there  is  no  separation  made  between  the  active  and  passive  ri^ 
eouoioss  of  Christ,  his  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  oi 
his  obedience  to  its  penalty  ;  so  that  one  is  imputed  in  our  justificattoa 
for  one  purpose,  and  the  other  for  another  ;  one  to  take  the  place  sf 
our  obligation  to  obey,  the  other  of  our  obligation  to  sufier ;  but  As 
obedience  of  Christ  is  considered  as  ane^  as  his  holy  life  and  saerifidri 
death  considered  together,  and  forming  that  righteousness  of  Chritf 
which,  being  imputed  to  us,  we  are  ^  reputed  righteous  before  God,  mi 
not  of  ourselves."  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  strenuous  UMDDflr 
in  which  Calvin  proves,  that  justification  is  simply  the  remiaaoo,  cr 
non-imputation  of  sin,  <'  Whom,  therefore,  the  Lord  receives  into  fiiUov* 
ship  with  him,  him  he  is  said  to  justify,  because  he  cannot  receive  any 
one  into  fellowship  with  himself  without  making  him  from  a  sinner  lo 
be  a  righteous  person.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  remissioQ  of  ns. 
For  if  they  whom  the  Lord  hath  reconciled  to  himself  be  judged  aocoid. 
ing  to  their  works,  they  will  still  be  found  actually  sinners,  wlio^  not- 
withstanding, must  be  absolved  and  free  from  sin.  It  appears,  ihm, 
tliat  those  whom  God  receives,  are  made  righteous  no  otherwise  than  if 
they  are  purified  by  being  cleansed  from  all  their  defilements  by  the 
remission  of  sins ;  so  that  such  a  righteousness  may,  in  one  word,  be 
denominated  a  remission  of  sins.  Both  these  points  are  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  language  of  Paul,  which  I  have  already  cited.  <  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion.' Then  he  adds,  *  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin,  that  wc  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.'  The 
terms  righteousness  and  reconciliation  arc  here  used  by  St.  Paul  indi^ 
criminately,  to  teach  us  that  they  are  mutually  comprehended  in  each 
other.  And  he  states  the  manner  of  obtaining  this  righteousness  lo 
consist  in  our  transgressions  not  being  imputed  to  us ;  wherefore  we  ciD 
no  longer  doubt  how  God  justifies,  when  wc  hear  that  he  reconciles  Qi 
to  himself  by  not  imputing  our  sins  to  us.'-  *<  So  Paul,  in  preaching  it 
Antioch,  says,  *  llirough  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveneH 
of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.'  The  apostle  thus  coa- 
nects  'forgiveness  of  sins'  with  < justification,'  to  show  that  thev  af> 
identically  the  same."  {Institutes^  lib.  3,  cap.  xi.) 
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Tliis  simple  notion  of  justiGcation  as  the  remission  of  sins,  could  not 
liaTe  been  maintained  by  Calvin  had  he  held  the  notion  of  a  distinct 
imputation  of  Christ's  active  righteousness ;  for  it  has  always  followed 
finoin  that  notion,  that  they  who  have  held  it  represent  justification  as 
coiMBSting  of  two  parts,  first,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  then  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  moral  obedience,  so  that  he  who  is  forgiven  may 
be  considered  personally  righteous,  and  thus,  when  both  meet,  he  is 
justified.  (8) 

Hie  view  taken  by  Calvin  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
in  justification,  is  obviously,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  is,  his 
flotire  obedience  to  the  ¥dll  of  his  Father  both  in  doing  and  sufiering,  is, 
M  he  says,  **  accepted  for  us,  as  though  it  were  our  own ;"  so  that,  in 
nitue  of  it  upon  our  believing,  we  are  accounted  righteous,  not  per- 
■oiially,  but  by  the  remission,  or  non-imputation  of  our  sins.  Thus,  he 
observes  on  Acts  xiii,  36, 39,  *^  The  justification  which  we  have  by  Christ 
in  the  Gospel,  is  not  a  justification  tnth  rigJUeausness^  properly  so  called. 
but  a  justification  from  sin,  and  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  condemnation 
due  to  iL  So  when  Christ  said  to  men  and  women  in  the  Gospel,  *  Thy 
are  forgiven  thee,'  then  he  justified  them — the  forgiveness  of  their 
was  their  justification." 

Calvin,  however,  like  many  of  his  followers,  who  adopt  no  views 
to  this  subject  substantially  difierent  from  their  master,  uses  figurative 
tenns  and  phrases,  which  somewhat  obscure  his  real  meaning,  and 
fffe  much  countenance  to  the  Antinomian  doctrine ;  but  then,  so 
liltley  it  has  been  thought,  can  be  objected  to  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
■I  the  article  of  imputed  righteousness,  in  the  main,  that  many  divines, 
opposed  to  the  Calvinian  theory  generally,  have  not  hesitated,  in  sub- 
ihuicey  to  assent  to  it,  reserving  to  themselves  some  liberty  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  oflen  enveloped,  either  to  modify,  explain,  or 
reject  them. 

Tlius  Arminius: — ''I  believe  that  sinners  are  accounted  righteous 

solely  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 

the  only  meritorious  cause  on  account  of  which  God  pardons  the  sins  of 

beMevers,  and  reckons  them  as  righteous  as  if  tlicy  had  perfectly  ful. 

filled  the  law.     But  since  God  imputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 

none  except  believers,  I  conclude,  that,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  well  and 

properly  said,  to  a  man  who  believes,  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness, 

through  grace,  because  Crod  hath  set  forth  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a 

propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.      Whatever  interpretation  may 

^  put  upon  these  expressions,  none  of  our  divines  blame  Calvin,  or  con- 

■der  him  to  be  heterodox  on  this  point ;  yet  my  opinion  is  not  so  widely 

^fTerent  from  his,  as  to  prevent  me  employing  the  signature  of  my  own 

^  "  To  be  released  from  the  damnatory  sentence  is  one  things,  to  be  treated 
**  A  righleoua  pArwn,  \»  evidently  another.**  {Hervej^t  Theron  tmd  AMpoiio.) 
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hand  in  subscribing  to  those  things  which  he  has  deS&veaced  od  this 
ject,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutes."  {Nkhoirs  ArmmmM.) 

So  also  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon,  entitled,  **  Hie  Lord  our  R^^ 
eousness,"  ahnost  repeats  Arminius's  words ;  but  though  theee 
divines  seem  to  agree  substantially  with  Calyin,  it  is  dear  that,  in 
interpretation  of  the  phrase,  the  **  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,"  he 
would  not  entirely  follow  diem«     ^  As  the  active  and  passive  rigfalBODi- 
ness  of  Christ  were  never  in  fact  separated  from  each  other,  so  vs 
never  need  separate  them  at  all.      It  is  with  regard  to  both  these  eoo- 
jointly,  that  Jesus  is  called  *  the  Lord  our  righteousness.'     Bat 
is  this  righteousness  imputed  ?    When  they  believe.    In  that  very 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  theirs.     It  is  imputed  to  every  one  thtf 
believes,  as  soon  as  he  believes.   But  in  what  sense  is  this  Tifllifriiii— wi 
imputed  to  believcn?    In  this ;  all  believers  are  forgiven  and  acoepli^ 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  in  them,  or  of  any  thing  that  ever  wh^ 
that  is,  or  ever  can  be  done  by  them,  but  wholly  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  hath  done  and  suffered  for  them.    But  perhaps  some  will 
that  faith  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.     St.  Paul  affiims  tUi^ 
therefore  I  affirm  it  too.     Faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness  to  evoy 
believer,  namely,  ^th  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  enedf 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  said  before ;  for  by  that  csxpnmm  I 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  we  are  justified  by  ftith»  not  hf 
works,  or  that  every  believer  is  forgiven  and  accepted,  merely  fcr  tbe 
sake  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  sufiered."  (Sermons*) 

In  this  sermon,  which  is  one  of  peace,  one  in  which  he  shows  hov 
near  he  was  willing  to  approach  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Cthii 
on  this  subject,  the  author  justly  observes,  that  the  terms  themsehsi,  in 
which  it  is  oflen  expressed,  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  intimates,  diat  they 
had  better  be  dispensed  with.  This  every  one  must  feel ;  for  it  is  detf 
that  such  figurative  expressions,  as  being  clothed  with  the  rigfateousDMi 
<if  Christ,  and  appearing  before  God  as  invested  in  it,  so  that  no  &ult 
can  be  laid  to  our  charge,  ore  modes  of  speech,  which,  though  used  hf 
Calvin  and  his  followers  of  the  moderate  school,  and  by  some  evangeli- 
cal Arminians,  who  mainly  agree  with  them  on  the  subject  of  mio^ 
justification,  are  much  more  appropriate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  active  righteousness,  as  lield  by  the  higher  Calriniili) 
and  by  Antinomions,  than  to  any  other.  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  tint 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  held  by  such  Calvinists  in  a 
proper  sense,  by  evangelical  Arminians  in  ixn  improper  or  acconuDO* 
dated  sense  ;  and  that  Calvin  and  his  real  followers,  though  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  the  former,  do  not  fully  agree  with  either.  If  the  saine 
phrases,  therefore,  be  used,  they  are  certainly  understood  in  different 
senses,  or,  by  one  party  at  least,  with  limitations ;  and  if  it  can  be 

shown,  that  neither  is  the  ^  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,"  in  aB]f 
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good  sense  expressed  or  impbed  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  phrases, 
being  clothed  and  invested  with  his  righteousness,  are  not  used  with  any 
i«&rence  to  justification,  it  seems  preferable,  at  least  when  we  are  inves- 
tigating truth,  to  discard  them  at  once,  and  fidly  to  bring  out  the  testi- 
waoDj  of  Scripture  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 

The  question  then  will  be,  not  whether  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness  Lb  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Antinomians,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  refuted ;  but  whether  there  is  any  Scripture  authority 
fiv  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  as  it  is  understood  by  Calvin, 
and  admitted,  though  with  some  hesitancy,  and  with  explanations,  by 
Aiminius  and  some  others. 

With  Calvin  the  notion  of  imputation  seems  to  be,  that  the  righteous- 
JMHI  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father,  both 
in  doing  and  suffering,  is,  upon  our  believing,  imputed,  or  accounted  to 
iis^  or  acGq>ted  for  us,  ^^  as  though  it  were  ous  own."  From  which  we 
nmy  conclude,  that  he  admitted  some  kind  of  transfer  of  the  righteous- 
new  of  Christ  to  our  account,  and  that  believers  are  considered  so  to  be 
in  Christ,  as  that  he  should  answer  for  them  in  law,  and  plead  his  right- 
•onanesB  in  default  of  theirs.  All  this,  we  grant,  is  capable  of  being 
interfneted  to  a  good  and  Scriptural  sense ;  but  it  is  also  capable  of  a 
contrary  one.  The  opinion  of  some  professedly  Calvinistic  divines ;  of 
BttKter  and  his  followers ;  and  of  the  majority  of  evangelical  Arminians, 
ia,  aa  Baxter  well  expresses  it,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
Its  in  the  sense  "  of  its  being  accounted  of  God  the  valuable  considera- 
tkniy  aatis&ction,  and  merit,  (attaining  God's  ends,) -for  which  we  are 
(when  we  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace)  forgiven  and  justified, 
ngainst  the  condenming  sentence  of  the  law  of  innocency,  and  accounted 
.and  accepted  of  God  to  grace  and  glory."  {Bremate  of  Controvernes.) 
80  also  Croodwin :  <<  If  we  take  the  phrase  of  imputing  Christ's  right- 
improperly,  viz.  for  the  bestowing,  as  it  were,  of  the  righteous- 
of  Christ,  including  his  obedience^  as  well  passive  as  active,  in  the 
of  Uyi.  e.  in  the  privileges,  blessings,  and  benefits  purchased  by 
k,  BO  a  believer  may  be  said  to  be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed.  But  then  the  meaning  can  be  no  more  than  this :  God  justifies 
a  believer  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not  for  any  right- 
eonaness  of  his  own.  Such  an  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
as  this,  is  no  way  denied  or  questioned."     {On  Justificatum.) 

Between  these  opinions,  as  to  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference,  which  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  imputation  is 
taken.  The  latter  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  accounting  or  allowing  to  the 
believer  the  benefit  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  other  in  the  sense 
of  reckoning  or  accounting  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours ;  that  is, 
what  he  did  and  suffered  is  regarded  as  done  and  suffered  by  us.    <<  It 
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18  accepted,"  Bays  Calvin,  *^a8  though  it  were  our  own  \^'  so  thatthoogk 
Calvin  does  not  divide  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  nor 
make  justification  any  thing  more  than  the  remission  of  sin,  yet  hii 
opinion  easily  slides  into  the  Antinomian  notion,  and  lays  itself  open  to 
several  of  the  same  objections,  and  especially  to  this,  that  it  involves  the 
same  kind  of  fiction,  that  what  Christ  did  or  suffered,  is,  in  any  sems 
whatever,  considered  by  him  who  knows  all  things  as  they  are,  as  hasf 
done  or  suffered  by  any  other  person,  than  by  him  who  did  or  suffered  it 
in  fact. 

For  this  notion,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  so  imputed  as  to 
be  accounted  our  own,  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  a 
slight  examination  of  those  passages,  which  are  indifierently  adduced  to 
support  either  the  Antinomian  or  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  subject,  «1 
suffice  to  demonstrate  this. 

Psalm  xxxii,  1 :  *<  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven^ 
whose  sin  is  covered."  The  covering  of  sin  here  spoken  of,  is  by  some 
considered  to  be  the  investment  of  the  sinner  with  the  righteousnea  or 
obedience  of  Christ.  But  this  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  the  fbrgiveneB 
of  sin,  even  by  the  legal  atonements,  is  called,  according  to  the  Hefarev 
idiom,  (though  another  verb  is  used,)  to  cover  sin ;  and  the  latter  put 
of  the  sentence  is  clearly  a  parallelism  to  the  farmer.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  himself.  To  forgive  sin,  to  cover  m^ 
and  not  to  impute  sin,  are  in  this  psalm  all  phrases  obviously  of  the  saoM 
import,  and  no  other  kind  of  imputation  but  the  non-imputation  of  nnii 
mentioned  in  it.  •  And,  indeed,  the  passage  will  not  serve  the  purpon 
of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  right- 
eousnessy  on  their  own  principles ;  for  sin  cannot  be  covered  by  the  iffl- 
piitation  of  Christ's  active  righteousness,  since  they  hold  that  it  is  takes 
away  by  the  imputation  of  his  death,  and  that  the  ofRce  of  Christ's  active 
righteousness  is  not  to  take  away  sin  ;  but  to  render  us  personally  and 
positively  holy  by  imputation  and  the  fiction  of  a  transfer. 

Jer.  xxiii,  6,  and  xxxiii,  16  :  <<  And  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  sfaal 
bo  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness."  This  passage  also  proves 
nothing  to  the  point,  for  it  is  neither  said  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  our  righteousness,  nor  that  it  shall  bo  imputed  to  us  for 
righteousness,  but  simply,  that  the  name  by  which  lie  shall  l)e  called,  or 
acknowledged,  shall  be  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  that  is,  the  Author 
and  Procurer  of  our  righteousness  or  justification  before  Goi>.  So  lie 
is  said  to  be  "  the  Resurrection,"  "  our  Life,"  "  our  Peace,"  cVc,  as  the 
author  of  these  blessings ;  for  who  ever  dreamt  thai  Christ  is  the  life, 
the  resurrection,  the  peace  of  his  people  by  imputation  ?  or  that  wc  live 
by  being  accounted  to  live  in  him,  or  are  raised  from  tlu»  dead  by  l»eing 
accounted  to  have  risen  in  him  ? 

"  Some,"  says  Goodwin,  "  have  digged  for  the  treasure  of  imputation 
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m  hmah  sir,  24,  ^Surely  ahaQ  one  say,  m  the  Lord  have  I  rigfateous. 

na  and  atrength.'    But,  first,  neither  is  there  here  the  least  breathing 

jf  that  impulatioQ  so  much  wandered  after,  nor  do  I  find  any  intimation 

|ifwi  of  any  such  buaness  by  any  sound  expositor.   Secondly,  the  plain 

nd  direct  meaning  of  the  pUce  is,  that  when  God  should  communicate 

Ike  knowledge  of  himself^  in  his  Son,  to  the  worid,  his  people  should 

Una  sense  of  the  means  of  tlieir  salvation  and  peace,  that  they 

tbem  of  the  free  grace  of  Crod,  and  not  of  themselves,  or  by 

Ike  flNfit  ni  their  own  righteousness.     And  Calvin's  exposition  is  to  this 

sftct>-^  Because  righteousness  and  strength  are  the  two  main  points  of 

ear  aahalioD,  the  faithfiil  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author  of  both.' " 

With  respect  to  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  Jewish  or 

Ckrisiian  Churches,  or  their  individual  members  being  ^  clothed  with 

of  salvation,"  **  robes  of  righteousness,"  ^  white  linen,  the  right- 

of  the  saints,"  or  of ''putting  on  Christ;"  a  class  of  texts  on 

vUdi,  firom  their  mere  sound,  the  advocates  of  imputed  righteousness 

Jiif  so.  many  changes,  the  use  which  is  thus  made  of  them  shows 

flidHr  great  inattention  to  the  context,  or  great  ignorance  of  the  princi- 

phi  of  cnticism : — the  former,  because  the  context  will  show  that  either 

Ihoia  passages  relate  to  temporal  deliverances,  and  external  Uessings ; 

«dse^  not  to  justification,  but  to  habitual  and  practical  sanctification, 

«llo  the  hcmours  and  rewards  of  the  sainto  in  glory : — the  latter,  be. 

MM  "«*tiing  is  more  commoo  in  language  than  to  rqnesent  good  or 

ad  kMis  by  clean  or  filthy,  by  soiled  or  resplendent  vestments,  fay 

■hadaess  or  by  clothing ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Hebrew 

h^aage,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  by  changiiig  their 

fBaama  to  express  the  changes  in  their  condition.     They  put  on  sack. 

dolh,  or  laid  aside  thoir  upper  robe,  (which  is,  in  Scripture  style,  called 

■ikag  themselves  naked,)  or  rent  their  garmoots,  when  personal  or 

■ttional  afflictions  came  upon  them ;  and  they  arrayed  themselves  in 

vkite  and  adorned  apparel,  in  seasons  of  festivity,  and  aAer  great  de- 

Inonaoes.   In  all  these  figurative  expressions  there  is,  however,  nothing 

vUch  countenances  the  notion  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  a  robe 

thown  upon  sinful  men,  to  hide  from  the  oye  of  justice  thoir  natural 

■fididness  and  pollution,  and  to  give  them  confidence  in  the  presence 

^GoD.     No  interprctation  can  bo  more  fanciful  and  unfounded. 

Romans  iii,  21,  22,  "But  now  the  righteousness  of  Gron,  without  the 
kw,  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  even 
k  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
'i^btoousness  of  God  here  is,  by  some,  taken  to  signify  the  righteous- 
*^  of  Christ  imputed  to  them  that  believe.  But  the  ver}-  text  makes 
^evident,  that  by  **the  righteousness  of  God,"  the  righteousness  of  the 
father  is  meant,  for  he  is  distinguished  from  ^  Jesus  Christ,"  mentioned 
''■niediately  aAenAard ;   and  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  it  is  also 
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phdoy  tbat  hit  reolofd  jwtioe  ki  the  admiiiiilriliaB  of  paribn,  ii 
which,  of  course^  is  not  thooght  capable  of  irapotatioii.  Thk  ii 
idufaitable  by  the  vene  which  foUows,  «lo  declaie  at  diis  time  hiif^ 
emunetSj  that  he  migfat  hejuM  BndihejiutifierQthhn  that  beliflifelkai 
Jews."  ' 

The  phrase,  the  righteousness  of  Crod,  in  this  and  aeforel  other 
aages  in  St.  Faul's  writings,  obriously  means  God's  rigfateoas 
of  justifying  sinners  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  i 
by  faith.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  As  H* 
ness  at  once  of  its  love  and  its  wisdom,  that  «<  the  righteousness  of 'M 
is  manifested  without  law ;"  and  that  without  either  an  enferc^msitrf 
the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  upon  the  personal  offender ;  which  wmH 
have  cut  him  off  from  hope ;  or  without  making  his  justification  Is4^ 
pend  upon  works  of  obedience  to  the  law,  (which  was  the  only 
of  justification  adnntted  by  the  Jews  of  Sl  Paul's  day,)  and  whidi 
dience  was  impossible,  and  therefore  hopeless ;  he  can  yet.  In 
consistency  with  his  justice  and  righteous  administration,  oiler 
to  the  guUty.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  apostle^  who 
professedly  on  this  subject,  ^ould  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  it, 
his  mindy  always  full  of  a  subject  so  great  and  glorious,  dmald  as 
advert  to  it  incidentally,  as  well  as  in  his  regular  discourses  on  tks  jaifc 
fication  of  man  in  the  sight  of  €rOD.  Thus  he  gives  it  as  a  temntLitlf 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  **  tfierein  is  the  f%lt 
eemmsf  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  fidth ;  as  it  is  written,  Aa  Jflt 
dmll  live  by  faith,"  Rom.  i,  17.  Thus,  again,  in  cootraaling  CMh 
method  of  justifying  the  ungodly  with  the  error  of  the  Jews,  by  nhsn 
justification  was  held  to  be  the  acquittal  of  the  rightdous  or  obedimif  be 
says,  ^  for  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  sbiMt 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themssifMti 
the  righteousness  of  God,"  Rom.  x,  8.  The  same  contrast  we  haifeii 
Pliil.  iii,  9,  '<  Not  having  mine  own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  liV» 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  rigMeoMmt 
which  is  of  God  byfiHthJ^  In  all  these  passages  the  righteousnesi  rf 
God  manifestly  signifies,  his  righteous  method  of  justifying  them  M 
believe  in  Christ  No  reference  at  all  is  made  to  the  imputatioD  rf 
Christ's  righteousness  to  such  persons,  and  much  less  is  any  dialiDCliv 
set  up  between  his  active  and  passive  righteousness. 

1  Cor.  i,  30,  *^  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  nsfc 

unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  redemptioo.'* 

Here,  also,  to  say  that  Christ '^ is  **  made  unto  us  righteousness,''  bf 

imputation,  is  to  invent  and  not  to  interpret.     This  is  clear,  that  hs  ii 

mode  unto  us  righteousness  only  as  he  is  made  unto  us  <*  redemptioD,'* 

so  that  if  we  are  not  redeemed  by  imputation,  we  are  not  justified  by 

imputation.     The  moaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  Christ  is  made  to  w, 
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ijf  the  appniarmmnt  of  God,  the  aole  idmim  of  iiutractioo,  justificadna, 
■ictificatkMiy  and  atonial  life. 

9  Cor«  T»  31,  **FoT  be  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
m»  that  we  mi|^  be  made  the  rigltteouflDeM  of  God  in  him."  To  be 
Mda  an,  we  have  already  shown,  signifieB  to  be  made  an  offering  for 
ik;  ooneequeDtiy,  as  no  imjmtation  of  our  aina  to  Chnat  is  here  men- 
diarB  18  no  foundation  for  the  notion,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal 
of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  The  text  is  wholly  silent 
Qft.dHi  aahjecty  for  it  is  wholly  gratuitous  to  say,  thai  we  are  made  the- 
rJilhHiuiMinius  of  God  in  or  through  Christ,  by  imputation  or  reckoning 
la  Oi  what  he  did  or  sufiered  as  our  acts  or  sufferings.  The  passagea 
WB  have  already  adduced  will  explain  the  phrase,  "  the  righteousness 
tf  Chd*  in  thiB  place.  This  righteousneas,  with  respect  to  our  pardon, 
bfloo'a  lighteoua  method  of  justifying,  through  the  atonement  of  Christy 
lid  ear  being  made  or  becoming  tlus  righteousness  of  God  in  or  by 
GkriH^  is  our  becoming  righteous  persons  throu^  the  pardon  of  our  aina 
ifl.Aii  peculiar  method,  by  renouncing  our  own  rig^iteoaaness,  and  by 
"irtiniMing  to  thia  righteousneas  q£  God." 

BoBB.  tf  18y  19,  ^  As  by  the  ofience  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
wa  to  condemnation ;  e?en  so  by  the  ri^teousness  of  one  the  free  gift 
an  men  unto 'justification  of  life.  For  aa  by  one  man's  dis* 
many  were  made  sinners^  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
be  made  righteous."  That  this  passage,  though  generally  de» 
filed  upon  in  thsB  controyersy,  as  the  most  decisive  in  its  evidence  in 
finar  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  provea  nothing  to  the  purpose  may 
b  ham  demonstrated.  It  proves  nothing  in  fovour  of  the  imputation 
tf  GhiiBt'a  active  righteousness.    For, 

L  Heve  is  nothing  said  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  as  distin. 
|4hed  firam  his  obedient  Buffering,  and  which  might  lead  us  to  attribute 
fa  five  gift  of  justification  to  the  former,  rather  than  to  the  latter. 

S»  if  die  apostle  is  supposed  to  speak  here  of  the  active  obedience  of 
GkoBt,  aa  distinguished  firom  his  sufierings,  his  death  is  of  course 
odaded  firam  the  work  of  justification.  But  this  cannot  be  alk>wed,  • 
kaose  the  apostle  has  intimated,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  we  are 
"jollified  by  Ids  blood,"  Rom.  v,  9,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
^  he  ia  speaking  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  as  distinguished 
hm  his  paasive. 

)•  As  the  apostle  has  unequivocally  decided,  that  we  are  justified  by 
^  bkx)d  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  <*  that  we  are  justified  through 
^  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  Grod  hath  set  forth  a 
Propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,"  (a  dting  which  the  doctrine 
aihr  examination  supposes  to  be  impossible,)  there  is  reason  to  con- 
<^  that  he  speaks  here  of  his  passive,  rather  than  of  his  active  obe- 
^QBce.    «« If,  nideed,  his  willingness  to  sufier  for  our  sins  were  never 
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tpokon  of  88  an  act  of  obedkence,  such  an  oiwamtioD  na(^  have  fto 
appearance  of  a  mere  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  difliciilty.  But  i(  oa 
the  other  hand,  this  should  prove  to  be  the  very  spirit  and  letter  af 
Scripture,  the  justness  of  it  will  be  obvious.  Hear,  thai,  our  Lord  Vm^ 
self  on  this  subject.  '  Therefore  doth  my  Father  kyfe  noe,  beeanw  I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  agam.  No  man  taketli  it  finai 
roe,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  I  have  power  to  lay  il  down,  ani  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  canmmidmeni  have  I  leoemd  €imf 
Father,'  John  x,  17, 18.  This,  then,  was  the  commandment  fo  wkifll 
he  rendered  willing  obedience,  when  he  said, '  O  my  Father,  if  dnie^' 
may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done,'  Mift 
xxvi,  42.  *  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  giv«i  moi  afaall  I  not  drirfc 
itf  John  xviii,  11.  In  conformity  with  this,  the  apostle  applieill 
him  the  following  words :  *  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  wiodi^ 
he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  ofiering  thou  wouldst  not,  hot  a  body  hast  Ita 
prepared  me.  Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  Bf 
(his  performance  of)  winch  will  we  are  sanctified ;  through  the  olibd^ 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,'  Heb.  x,  5, 10.  'Being  fiwi 
in  foshion  as  a  man,  (says  St  Paul,)  he  became  obedient  unto  derfhi 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,'  PhiL  ii,  8.  Such  was  his  obedicDos^  m 
obedience  unto  the  death  of  tho  cross.  And  by  this  his  obedieiioe 
the  death  of  the  cross,  shall  many  be  constituted  righteoo%  or  be  j 
fied.  Where,  then,  is  the  imputation  of  his  active  obedience  §Oftj 
cation  ?"  (Hare  on  JurtifieaJtunu) 

It  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  rigfateoM- 
ness  considered  as  one,  and  including  what  he  did  and  sufiTered,  in  Ihe 
sense  of  its  being  reputed  our  righteousness,  by  transfer  or  by  fiction  of 
law.  For  though  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  is  snf* 
posed  to  be  taught  in  this  chapter,  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  ob^ 
dience  in  one  or  other  of  the  senses  above  given,  is  argued  from  tfav 
particular  text,  the  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  rigjht 
understanding  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  wholly  overthrows  boft 
the  Antinomian  and  Calvinistic  view  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness. This  argument  is  very  ably  developed  by  Goodwin.  (TVflP 
tue  en  Justificaium.) 

"  Because  the  imputaHan  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  freqaendy 

produced  to  prove  the  imputation  of  Christ^ s  righteousness ;  I  shall  ky 

down,  with  as  much  plainness  as  I  can,  in  what  sense  the  Scripturoi 

countenance  that  imputation.     The  Scriptures  own  no  other  imputation 

of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  than  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  thoM 

that  believe.     The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed^  or  given  to  thoso 

that  believe^  not  in  the  letter  or  formaUty  of  it,  but  in  blessings,  priri 

leges,  and  benefits  purchased  of  God  by  the  merit  of  it.     So  the  sin  of 

Adnm  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  not  in  the  letter  and  formality  of  ilf 
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(which  18  the  imputation  commonly  urged,)  but  in  the  demerit  of  it,  that 

m,  ia  the  curse  or  punishment  due  to  it.     Therefore,  as  concerning  this 

impntation  of  Adam  V  sin,  I  answer, 

**  Fiisty  the  Scripture  nowhere  affirms,  either  the  imputation  of  Adam's 

■D  to  his  posterity,  or  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  those  that  be- 

isfe ;  neither  isusuch  a  manner  of  speaking  any  ways  agreeable  to  the 

hogoage  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  in  the  Scriptures,  wheresoever  the 

tom  DiFimiro  is  used,  it  is  only  applied  to,  or  spoken  of  something  of 

the  Mine  persons,  to  whom  the  imputation  is  said  to  be  made,  and  never, 

to  niy  remembrance,  to,  or  of  any  thing  of  another's.     So,  Rom.  iv,  3, 

'Abnham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,' 

Ihit  ifl^  his  own  believing  was  imputed  to  him,  not  another  man's.     So, 

iHie  6,  but  *  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth,  his  faith  is  imputbd 

t»  him  fiir  righteousness.'     So,  Psalm  cvi,  30,  31,  <  Phincas  stood  up 

lad  executed  judgment,  and  that'  (act  of  his)  *  was  imputkd  to  him  for 

liglhteooapess,'  that  is,  received  a  testimony  from  God  of  being  a  right. 

6001  act.    So  again,  2  Cor.  v,  19, '  not  imputino  their  trespasses,'  (their 

Mm  treqiaases,)  '  unto  them.' 

**  Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  said  simply  to  be  hnputed,  as  sin,  folly, 

Md  so  righteousness^  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  concerning  the  bare 

Mil  of  the  things,  as  if  (for  example)  to  impute  sin  to  a  man,  signified 

Ai^  to  repute  the  man,  (to  whom  sin  is  imputed,)  to  have  committed  a 

iiiiil  act,  or,  as  if  to  impute  folly,  were  simply  to  charge  a  man  to  have 

fae  fi>olishly  :  but  when  it  is  applied  to  things  that  are  evil,  and  attri- 

taed  to  persons  that  have  power  over  those,  to  whom  the  imputation  is 

Bide,  it  signifieth,  the  charging  the  guilt  of  what  is  imputed  upon  the 

hid  of  the  person  to  whom  the  imputation  is  made,  ^ith  an  intent  of 

irfbting  some  condign  punishment  upon  him.    So  that  to  impute  sin  (in 

Scijpture  phrase)  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  a  «man  with  a  pur- 

pne  to  punish  him  for  it.     Thus  Rom.  v,  13,  sin  is  said,  <not  to  be 

nmrcBD  where  there  is  no  law.'     The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  the  act 

vittch  a  man  doth,  whether  there  be  a  law  or  no  law,  should  not  be 

inputed  to  him.     The  law  doth  not  make  any  act  to  be  imputed,  or 

Meribed  to  a  man,  which  might  not  as  well  have  been  imputed  without 

i   Bat  the  meaning  is,  that  there  is  no  guilt  charged  by  God  upon 

iieii,  nor  any  punishment  inflicted  for  any  thing  done  by  4hem,  but  only 

^r  rirtue  of  the  law  prohibiting.     In  which  respect  the  law  is  said  to 

fetfca  strength  of  sin,  because  it  gives  a  condemning  i>ower  against  the 

4»r,  to  Uiat  which  otherwise  would  have  had  none,  1  Cor,  xv,  56 

So  again.  Job  xxiv,  12,  when  it  is  said,  'God  doth  not  lay  folly  to  the 

^birge  of  them,  (i.  e.  impute  folly  to  them,)  that  make  the  souls  of  the 

■^  to  cry  out,'  the  meaning  is,  not  that  God  doth  not  repute  them  to 

Recommitted  the  acts  of  oppression,  or  murder.     For  supposing  Ihey 

^  "Qch  things,  it  is  impossible  but  God  should  repute  them  to  have  done 
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dMm:  bat  dnt  God  doth  Dot  Tiflibly  charge IIm  goat  ofll^ 
them,  or  inflict  puniahiiieiit  for  them.   So,  2  Saiii.  px,  19»  irfwa  Shiiii 
prayeth  David  not  to  DfFirrB  wiekednesa  unto  Mji>  hv  mettidng  iib  in 
to  desire  David  not  to  think  he  had  done  wickedly  in  railing  npoB 
(for  himself  confesseth  this  in  the  very  next  woids,)  bat  not  to  i 
punishment  which  that  wickedness  deserved.     So  wfaeo  David 
pronounceth  the  man  hkited  to  whom  the  Lord  turvvrm  mi  Mk^ltr 
meaning  is,  not  that  there  is  any  man,  whom  the  Lord  woaU  not  lapW! 
to  have  committed  those  acts  of  sin,  which  he  has  oommitlBd;  bolMf 
Aich  are  Uessed  on  whom  God  will  not  chaige  the  demerit  of  tim^dtf 
in  the  punishment  due  to  them.     So  yet  again,  (to  fixbear  fiMher  db»*' 
tioos,)  9  Cor.  v,  19,  when  God  is  said,  <  not  to  nonm  tiheir  ■nt  wtl 
men,'  the  meaning  is,  not  that  God  should  not  repute  men  to  ham  eMi 
mitted  such  and  such  sins  against  him ;  but  that  he  fteety  Hadmtgm 
them  from  the  punishment  due  to  them.    By  all  which  tenthnoni 
Scripture,  concerning  the  constant  use  of  the  tenn  taqwrfpyt  or 
tuMy  it  is  evident  that  proposition,  <  that  the  transgreasion  of  die  hUttt 
imputable  from  one  person  to  another,'  hath  no  foandation  in 

**  And,  therefore,  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  come  home  to  the  c 
of  Adam's  nnto  Ms  poMlsHtyy  I  answer, 

*'  First,  that  either  to  say  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  i 
to  his  posterity  (of  believen)  or  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his,  are  bodl  H^ 
pressioDS,  at  least,  unknown  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scriptures.  IMI' 
is  anther  word,  nor  syllable,  nor  letter,  nor  tittle  of  any  such  tiling  ti^lf' 
found  there.  But  that  the  faith  of  him  that  hdieoethy  is  impmlei  Ht 
righleousnessy  are  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  useth. 

"  But,  secondly,  because  I  would  make  no  exceptions  against  wofili 
farther  than  necessity  enforceth,  I  grant,  there  are  expressions  in  Sci^ 
lure  concerning  -both  the  conmiunication  of  Adam's  sin  with  his  pda> 
terity,  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ  with  those  that  heUeve^  that  wfl 
fiiirly  enough  bear  the  term  of  imputatiany  if  it  be  rightly  andenlooi( 
and  according  to  the  use  of  it  in  Scripture  upon  other  occasions.  Bit 
as  it  is  commonly  taken  and  understood  by  many,  it  occasions 
error  and  mistake. 

<'  Concerning  Adam's  sin  or  disobedience,  many  are  said  to  be  * 
sinners  by  it,'  Rom.  v,  19.  And  so  <  by  the  obedience  of  Christ,'  it  il 
said  (in  the  same  place)  *  that  many  shall  be  made  righteous.'  Bat  if 
men  will  exchange  language  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  must  see  Ihrt 
they  make  him  no  loser.  If,  when  they  say,  *  Adam's  sin  is  inqmiri 
to  all  unto  condemnation,'  their  meaning  be  the  same  with  the  Hdjf 
Ghost's,  when  he  saith,  '  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  many  weiv 
made  sinners,'  there  is  no  harm  done  :  but  it  is  evident  by  what  man^ 
speak,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  they  are  not  of  one  mind,  touching  tho 
imputation  or  oommunication  of  Adam's  sin  with  his  posterity,  bat  thft 
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iaj  difler  as  much  in  meaning,  aa  in  words.  If  when  they  aay, 
'Adun'a  an  ia  imputed  to  all  unto  condemnation,'  their  meaning  be  thie^ 
iat  the  gu3t  of  Adam's  sin  is  charged  upon  his  whole  posterity,  or  that 
the  poniahment  of  Adam's  sin  redounded  from  his  person  to  his  whole 
fo^bBBtjf  a  main  part  of  which  punishment  lieth  in  that  original  defile- 
wheron  they  are  all  conceived  and  bom,  and  whereby  they  are 
truly  ainners  before  God ;  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  im- 
fMdon,  when  applied  to  Adam'a  sin,  let  it  pass.  But  if  the  meaning 
be,  that  that  sinful  act,  wherein  Adam  transgressed  when  he  ate  the  for- 
\kUm  finnt,  is,  in  the  letter  and  formality  of  it,  imputed  to  his  posterity, 
m  that  by  this  imputation  all  his  posterity  are  made  formally  sinners : 
Aii  is  an  imputation  which  the  Scripture  will  never  justify." 

The  last  text  necessary  to  mention  is  Rom.  iv,  6,  *<  Even  as  David 
Mueth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  God  impftteth  righteous* 
Mtt  widiout  works."  Here  again  the  expositors  of  this  class  assume, 
•fOi  agnnat  the  letter  of  the  text  and  context,  that  the  righteousness 
lUeh  God  is  said  to  impute  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  But  Calvin 
kinnlf  may  here  be  sufficient  to  answer  them.  **  In  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Ae  Romans  the  apoatle  first  mentions  an  imputation  of  righteousness, 
lad  immediately  represents  it  as  consisting  in  remission  of  sins.  David, 
^ihe^  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  imputeth 
rigjteonapcas  without  works,  saying,  *  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
MS  fiirgiven,'  dec.  He  there  argues,  not  cunceming  a  branch,  but  the 
*Ue  of  justification ;  he  also  adduces  the  definition  of  it  given  by  Da* 
vid,  when  he  pronounces  those  to  be  blessed  who  receive  the  free  for- 
tjumem  of  their  sins,  whence  it  appears  that  this  righteousness  is  simply 
opfoied  to  guilt"  {Institid.  lib.  iii,  cap.  11.)  The  imputation  of  righteous- 
n«  in  this  passage  is,  in  Calvin's  view,  therefore,  the  simple,  non-impu- 
Uioa  of  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  the  remission  of  sins. 

In  none  of  these  passages,  is  there,  then,  any  thing  found  to  countc- 
ttooe  even  that  second  view  of  imputation,  which  consists  in  the  account- 
ing the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  justification  to  be  our  righteousness, 
it  ii  only  imputed  in  the  benefit  and  effect  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  blessings 
■d  privileges  purchased  by  it ;  and  though  we  may  use  the  phrase,  the 
mpoted  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  this  latter  sense,  qualifying  our  mean- 
inglike  Paroeus,  who  sa3rs,  '*  In  this  sense  imputed  righteousness  is  called 
*•  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  way  of  merit  or  effect,  because  it  is  pro- 
C"n»d  fbr  us  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  not  because  it  is  subjectively  or  inhe- 
""ntly  ID  Christ ;"  yet  since  this  manner  of  speaking  has  no  foundation 
^  Scripture,  and  must  generally  lead  to  misapprehensions,  it  will  be 
^*nd  more  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
^g^^age  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  them,  there  is  no  fictitious 
^^CoQitiDg  either  of  what  Christ  did  or  suflTered,  or  of  both  united,  to  us^ 
**  king  ciooe  and  iufiered  by  us,  through  our  union  with  him,  or  through 
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his  becoming  our  legal  representative ;  but  bis  actife  and  pasHva  itt 
eousnessy  advanced  in  dignity  by  the  union  of  the  IMvoie  uaturBi 
perfection,  is  the  true  meritorious  cause  of  our  justificatioa.  It  iai 
great  whole  which  constitutes  his  <^ merits;"  that  is  the  conaideialii 
in  view  of  which  the  offended  but  merciful  Govenuv  of  the  wdU^l 
determined  it  to  bo  a  just  and  nghteous,  as  well  as  a  marcifiil  9Mk 
justify  the  ungodly ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  perfect  obediflDoe  <if^ 
Lord  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  an  obedience  extending  onto  ^d|i 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  to  eveiy  penitent  sinner  who  beli0li|ji 
him,  but  considered  still  in  his  own  person  as  <<  ungodly,"  and  mflrif 
nothing  but  punishment,  "his  faith  is  imputed  for  nghteouaneas;*  i 
followed  by  the  remission  of  his  sins  and  all  the  benefits  of  tfit  ^ 
gelical  covenant.  *  '• 

TtoB  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  is  the  third  opinioa  vh 
we  proposed  to  examine.  •  • 

That  this  is  the  doctrin-s  taught  by  the  express  letter  of  ScripHin 

one  can  deny,  and,  as  one  well  observes,  **  what  that  is  which  is  impi 

for  righteousness  in  justification,  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  naAi 

not  so  fit  or  able  to  determine,  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  in  GM 

ture,  he  being  the  great  secretary  of  heaven,  and  privy  to  all  th6  eo 

sels  of  600."    **  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  imputed  onft^  I 

for  righteousness,"  Rom.  iv,  3.    ^  To  him  that  worketh  not,  faul  Ml 

eth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  fidth  is  counted  to  1m 

righteousness,"  verse  5.     **  We  say  that  &ith  was  imputed  to  biia 

righteousness,"  verse  9.     "  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake  ah 

that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but  for  us  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if 

believe  in  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  firom  the  dead,'*  wm 
22-24. 

The  testimony  of  the  apostle,  then,  being  so  express  on  this  poiaib 

imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  must  be  taken  to  be  the  doctrim 

the  New  Testament,  unless,  indeed,  we  admit,  with  the  advocates  oC 

imputation  of  the  rightck>usness  of  Christ,  that  fiiith  is  here  used  m 

nymically  for  the  object  of  faith,  that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Cfa 

The  context  of  the  above  passages,  however,  is  sufficient  to  refiito  1 

and  makes  it  indubitable  that  the  aposde  uses  the  term  faith  in  its  pn 

and  literal  sense.    In  verse  5,  he  calls  the  faith  of  him  that  bdiM 

and  which  is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  '<  his  faith ;"  but  in  1 

sense  coukl  this  be  taken  if  St.  Paul  meant  by  "  his  &ith,"  the  ob 

of  his  faith,  namely,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ?  And  how  could  tliai 

kis  before  the  imputation  was  made  to  him  ?  Again,  in  verse  5,  the/ 

spoken  of  is  opposed  to  works :  <<  To  him  that  loorketh  not,  but  teUi 

on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  n| 

eousness."    Finally,  in  verse  22,  the  faith  imputed  to  us  is  describa 

be  our  <' believing  in  Him  who  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  from  the  del 
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m  dait  die  apostle  has,  by  these  explanatioDs,  rendered  it  impossible  for 

■  to  underBtaiid  him  as  meaning  any  thing  else  by  faith,  but  the  act  of 
Mnvmg.  To  those  who  wiU,  notwithstanding  this  eyidence  from  the 
eonCsity  still  insist  upon  understanding  fiuth,  in  these  passages,  to  mean 
ie  nghteoosness  of  Christ,  Baxter  bluntly  observes,  "  If  it  be  not  faith 
indeed  that  the  apostle  meaneth,  the  context  is  so  far  from  relieving  our 
aderrtandings,  that  it  contributeth  to  our  unavoidable  deceit  or  igno- 
itBoe.  Read  over  the  texts,  and  put  but  *  Christ's  righteousness'  every 
where  ioMead  of  the  word  '  faith,'  and  see  what  a  scandalous  paraphrase 
joa  wifl  make.  The  Scripture  is  not  so  audaciously  to  be  corrected." 
Some  fiother  observations  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  the  clear  ap- 
pnhenaoo  of  this  doctrine. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  <>tstablishing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
ttoDement,  that  the  law  of  God  inflicts  the  penalty  of  death  upon  every 
•fit  of  disobedience,  and  that  all  men  have  come  under  that  penalty. 
Thai  me&9  having  become  totally  corrupt,  are  not  capable  of  obedience 

■  fbtore.  That  if  they  were,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  that  fu- 
tare  obedience  to  be  a  consideration  for  the  forgiveness  of  past  ofiences, 
vder  a  righteous  government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  by  moral 
obedieDce,  or  attempted  and  professed  monl  obedience,  there  can  be  no 
nainoQ  of  sins,  that  is,  no  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  offences 
Mtadly  committed.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  great  argument  of  the 
ipQitte  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  proves  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  under  sin ;  that  the  whole  world  is  guilty  before  God ;  and  by 
cweqaence  under  his  wrath,  under  condenmation,  from  which  they 
could  only  be  relieved  by  the  Gospel. 

In  his  argument  with  the  Jews  the  subject  is  farther  opened.  They 
SNffat  justification  by  "  works  of  law."  If  we  take  *^  works"  to  mean 
obedience  both  to  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law  it  makes  no  difference ; 
b,  ss  they  had  given  up  the  typical  character  of  their  sacrifices,  and 
thflir  83rmbotical  reference  to  the  death  of  Messiah,  the  performance  of 
tUr  rdigious  rites  was  no.  longer  an  expression  of  fsLith ;  it  was  brought 
dosn  to  the  same  principle  as  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  a  simple  com- 
pGuice  with  the  commands  of  God.  Their  cose,  then,  was  this,  they 
^rere  sinners  on  conviction  of  their  law,  and  by  obedience  to  it  they 
nw^t  justification,  ignorant  both  of  its  spiritual  meaning  and  large  ex- 
^  and  unmindful,  too,  of  this  obvious  principle,  that  no  acts  of  obedi. 
cnoe,  even  if  perfect,  could  take  away  past  transgression.  The  apostlo'h 
p^  axiom  on  this  subject  is,  that  *<  by  tDorks  of  law,  no  man  can  he 
i^fied/*  and  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  he  teaches,  is  the  oppo- 

*te  of  theirs.     It  is,  that  men  are  sinners ;  that  they  must  confess  them. 

B^hes  such,  and  join  to  this  confession  a  true  repentance.     That  justi. 

AcatioQ  is  a  gratuitous  act  of  God's  mercy,  a  procedure  of  pure  "  grace," 

ittt  of  c<  debt."    That  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  this  grace,  on  the  part 
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of  God,  Chiist  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiatko  for  an ;  dmi  hia  dMh^ 
under  this  character,  ia  a  '*  demonstratioQ  of  the  rigfateooaneai  of  GoiT 
in  the  free  and  gratuitous  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  this  actual  VBn» 
sion  or  justification,  follows  upon  believing  in  Christ,  becanae  UAl 
under  this  gracious  constitution  and  method  of  justification,  is  acoonnlai 
to  men  for  lighteousness ;  in  other  words,  that  righteoiuneaa  ia  impolei 
to  them  upon  their  beheving,  which  imputation  of  righteouaaeaa  ii^  aihi 
teaches  us,  in  the  passages  before  quoted,  the  foigiveneas  of  auDS ;  fir 
to  have  fiuth  counted  or  imputed  for  lighteousness  is  explained  fay  D^ 
vid,  in  the  psalm  which  the  apostle  quotes,  (Rom.  iv,)  to  have  ain  fii^ 
given,  covered,  and  not  imputed.  That  this  was  no  now  doctrine^  hi 
shows  also  from  the  justification  of  Abraham.  ^  Abraham  believad  Goi 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,"  Rom.  iv,  8.  ''Knowye^ 
therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  the  fiuth,  the  same  are  the  childnnrf' 
Abraham.  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  jnatifythi 
heathen  through  fiuth,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  «f- 
ing.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  So  these  which  are  of  fiih 
are  blessed  with  fiuthful  Abraham,"  Gral.  iii,  7-9. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scripture  thai 
man  is  not,  and  never  was  in  any  age,  justified  by  works  of  any  hUt 
whether  moral  or  ceremonial ;  on  the  other,  that  he  is  justified  by  tin 
imputation  and  accounting  of  *^  faith  for  righteousness."  On  thia  ponli 
until  the  Antinomian  corruption  began  to  infest  the  reformed  Chuvehflii 
the  leading  commentatoro,  from  the  earliest  ages,  were  very  uniform  ail 
explicit.  That  when  faith  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteooaiMi^ 
the  word  is  taken  literally,  <<and  not  tropically,  was,"  says  Goodwia, 
*'  the  common  interpretation  anciently  received  and  followed  by  the  piin> 
cipal  lights  of  the  Church  of  God ;  and  for  fifteen  hundred  years  toga* 
ther  (as  far  as  my  memory  will  assist  me)  was  never  questioned  or  ooa- 
tradicted.  Neither  did  the  contrary  opinion  ever  look  out  into  the  wofU, 
till  the  last  age.  So  that  it  is  but  a  calumny  brought  upon  it,  (unworthy 
the  tongue  or  pen  of  any  sober  man,)  to  make  either  Arminius  or  Soei- 
nus  the  author  of  it.  And  for  this  last  hundred  years  and  upward, 
from  Luther's  and  Calvin's  times,  the  stream  of  interpreters  agrees 
therewith. 

'<  TertuUian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  194,  in  his  fifih  book  agaioil 
Marcion,  says,  <  But  how  the  children  of  faith  ?  or  of  whose  faith,  if  not 
of  Abraham's  ?  For  if  Abraham  believed  God,  and  that  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  thereby  deserved  the  name  of  a  father 
of  many  nations,  we,  also,  by  believing  God,  are  justified  as  Abraham 
was.'  Therefore  TertuUian's  opinion  directly  is,  that  the  faith  which  ii 
said  to  be  imputed  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,  is  faith  properly  taken, 
and  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ  apprehended  by  faith. 

'<  Origen,  who  Uved  about  the  year  208,  in  his  fourth  book  upon  tha 
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chip,  hr,  vene  8,  says,  *h  seeniB,  therefore,  that  in  this  place 
iko^  wheroas  many  fiuths  (that  is,  many  acts  of  believiDg)  of  Abraham 
liad  gone  befine,  now  all  his  fidth  was  collected  and  united  together,  and 
ia  was  acconnted  mito  him  for  righteousness.' 

*  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  before  them  both,  and  not  long  after  die 
Apoade  John's  time,  about  the  year  130,  in  his  disputation  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  led  them  both  to  that  interpretation.  *  Abraham  carried  not 
away  Urn  testimony  of  righteousness,  because  of  his  circumcision,  but 
bseaase  of  his  fidth.  Fcnr  befinre  he  was  circumcised,  this  was  pro- 
noonoed  of  him,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 


'fluyaofltom,  upcm  GaL  iii,  says,  *  For  what  was  Abraham  the  worse 
ftraoC  being  under  the  law?  Nothing  at  all.  For  his  faith  was  suffi. 
Ml  wto  him  for  righteousness.'  If  Abraham's  faith  was  sufficient 
unto  Ub  tar  righteousness,  it  must  needs  be  imputed  by  God  fiir  right- 
tammm  unto  him ;  for  it  is  this  imputation  from  God  that  must  make 
Ait  suiBciency  of  it  unto  Abraham.  That  which  will  not  pass  in  ac- 
wnt  with  Grod  for  righteousness,  will  never  be  sufficient  flnr  righteousness 
Miotfae  creature. 

*SL  Augustine,  who  lived  about  the  year  390,  gives  frequent  testi- 
nHoj  to  diis  interpretation.  Upon  Psa.  cxiviii,  <  For  we  by  believing  have 
bad  that  which  they  (the  Jews)  lost  by  not  believing.  For  Abraham 
Wisved  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  Tliere. 
fas  his  o|»nion  clearly  is,  that  it  was  Abraham's  faith,  or  believing  pro- 
perty taken,  that  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  not  the 
Ollbleomness  of  Christ.  For  that  faith  of  his,  which  was  so  imputed, 
ke  opposeth  to  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  lost  the  grace  and 
faour  of  God.  Now  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  opposed  to 
nnbelief^  but  faith  properly  taken.  Again,  writing  upon  Psalm  Ixx, 
'For  I  believe  in  him  that  justifieth  the  imgodly,  that  my  faith  may  be 
■B|Nited  unto  me  for  lighteousness.'  The  same  fiither  yet  again,  in  his 
tnct  of  Nature  and  Grace :  *  But  if  Christ  died  not  in  vain,  the  ungodly 
ii  JQitified  in  him  alone  :  to  whom,  believing  in  him  that  justifieth  the 
vngodly,  his  faith  is  accounted  for  righteousness.' 

''Primasius,  about  the  year  500,  writes  upon  Romans  iv,  verse  3, 
'Abraham's  faith  by  the  gift  of  God  was  so  great,  that  both  his  former 
^  were  forgiven  him,  and  this  faith  of  his  alone  preferred  in  accepta- 
'Ml  before  all  righteousness.' 

**  Bede,  who  lived  somewhat  before  the  year  700,  upon  Romans  iv, 
^^srae  5,  observes,  <  What  faith,  but  that  which  the  apostle  in  another 
pkce  folly  defineth  ?  neither  circumcision,  nor  uncircumcision,  availeth 
>Qy  thing,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love ;  not  any  faith,  but  that  faith 
^Wch  worketh  by  love.'   Certainly  that  faith,  which  Paul  defineth  to  bo 

^  fiuth  wolfing  by  love,  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  the  righteouaoess  of 

ft 
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Christ ;  and  yet  this  &ith  it  was,  in  the  judgment  of  this  author,  that 
imputed  unto  Abraham  for  righteousness. 

<<  Haymo,  about  the  year  840,  on  Rom.  iv,  3,  writes,  *  BecaoBe  ha 
believed  God,  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is^ 
remission  of  sins,  because  by  that  faith,  wherewith  he  believed,  he 
made  righteous.' 

"  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  1090,  qraa 
Rom.  iv,  3,  <  That  he  (meaning  Abraham)  beUeved  so  strongly,  was  hf 
God  imputed  for  righteousness  unto  him ;  that  is,  die,  by  his  beliefkig 
he  was  imputed  righteous  before  God.' 

<'  From  all  these  testimonies  it  is  apparent,  that  the  interpretation  ct 
this  scripture  which  we  contend  for,  anciently  obtained  in  the  Churdi 
of  God,  and  no  man  w&s  found  to  open  his  mouth  against  it,  till  it  htd 
been  established  for  above  a  thousand  years.  Come  we  to  the  timea  of 
reformation ;  here  we  shall  find  it  still  maintained  by  men  of  the  grealHl 
authority  and  learning. 

'<  Luther  on  Gal.  iii,  6,  '  Christian  righteousness  is  an  affiaooa  cr 
faith  in  the  Son  of  Grod,  which  affiance  is  imputed  unto  righteomaw 
for  Christ's  sake.'  And  in  the  same  place,  not  long  after,  *  God  fiir 
Christ's  sake,  in  whom  I  have  begun  to  believe,  accounts  this  (mj) 
imperfect  faith,  for  perfect  righteousness.' 

^<  Bucer,  upon  Rom.  iv,  3,  *  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  impalfld 
unto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is,  he  accounted  this  faith  for  ri^iteoai* 
ness  unto  him.  So  that  by  believing  he  obtained  this,  that  Grod  esteomrf 
him  a  righteous  man.'  • 

**  Peter  Martyr  declares  himself  of  the  same  judgment,  upon  Bom* 
IV,  3,  <  To  be  imputed  for  righteousness  in  another  sense,  that  by  whidi 
we  ourselves  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  righteous.  And  tUi 
Paul  attributes  to  faith  only.' 

"  Calvin  has  the  same  interpretation  upon  Rom.  iv,  3,  <  Wherefim 
Abraham,  by  believing,  doth  only  embrace  the  grace  tendered  unto  hinir 
that  it  might  not  be  in  vain.  If  this  be  imputed  unto  liim  for  righteooi' 
ness,  it  follows,  that  he  is  no  otherwise  righteous,  but  as  trusting  or 
rel3ring  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  he  hath  boldness  to  hope  for  al 
things  from  him.'  Again,  upon  verse  5,  '  Faith  is  imputed  for  rigbt- 
eousncss,  not  because  it  carrieth  any  merit  from  us,  but  became  » 
apprehends  the  goodness  of  God.'  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  nevtf 
thought  of  a  tropical  or  metonymical  sense  in  the  word  faith ;  but  tint 
he  took  it  in  the  plain,  ready,  and  grammatical  signification. 

*'  Musculus  contends  for  this  imputation,  also,  in  his  common  place  of 

justification,  sect. '5,  'This  faith  should  be  in  high  esteem  with  us;  iMt 

in  regard  of  the  proper  quality  of  it,  but  in  regard  of  the  purpose  of  Goi 

whereby  he  hath  decreed,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  impute  it  for  righteous 

uess  unto  those  that  believe  in  him.'    The  some  author  upon  Gal.  iii  f> 
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■What  did  Abraham  that  should  be  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness, 
but  only  this,  that  he  believed  God  V  Again,  *  But  when  he  firmly  be- 
ieved  God  promising,  that  very  fiuith  was  imputed  to  him,  in  the  place 
of  righteousness,  that  is,  he  was  of  Grod  reputed  righteous  for  that  (oith, 
and  absolved  from  all  his  sins.' 

«  Bollinger  gives  the  same  interpretation,  upon  Romans  iv,  <  Abraham 
cwtynitted  himself  unto  God  by  believing,  and  this  very  thing  was 
inapiited  unto  him  for  righteousness."  And  so,  upon  Gal.  iii,  6,  <  It  was 
impaled  onto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is,  that  very  faith  of  Abraham 
was  impiited  to  him  for  righteousness,  while  he  was  yet  uncircumcised.' 

''Ganlter  comes  behind  none  of  the  former,  in  avouching  the  gram- 
Mtical  against  the  rhetorical  interpretation,  upon  Romans  iv,  3,  <  Abra- 
hm  bdieved  Grod,  and  he,  viz.  Grod,  imputed  unto  him  this  faith  for 
ng^tteouness.' 

''lOyricns  forsakes  not  his  fellow  interpreters  in  this  point,  upon 
hmum  iv,  3,  <  That  same  believing  was  imputed  unto  him  for 
n|jhteoiMness.^ 

''PeUicanus,  in  like  manner,  says,  upon  Gren.  xx,  6,  'Abraham 
■iply  believed  the  word  of  Grod,  and  required  not  a  sign  of  the 
Lnd,  and  Grod  imputed  that  very  faith  unto  Abraham  himself  for 
righteousness.' 

"Honnius,  another  divine,  sets  to  his  seal,  on  Romans  iv,  3,  'The 
Uh  whereby  Abraham  believed  God  promising,  was  imputed  unto  him 
fiviigfateousness.' 

"Beza,  upon  the  same  scripture,  says,  'Here  tlie  business  is,  con- 
cenbg  that  which  was  imputed  unto  him,  viz.  his  faith.' 

*  Junius  and  Tremclhus  are  likewise  of  the  same  mind,  on  Gren. 
XT,  6,  *  Grod  esteemed  (or  Accounted)  him  for  righteous  though  wanting 
i^gliteoasneBs,  and  reckoned  this  in  the  place  of  righteousness,  that  he 
unbraced  the  promise  with  a  firm  behef.' "  (  Vide  Gooatoin  on  Justification. ) 

Our  English  divines  have  generally  differed  in  their  interpretations, 
H  they  have  embraced  or  op|K)8ed  the  Calvinistic  system ;  but  among 
tie  more  moderate  of  that  school  there  have  not  been  wanting  many 
vbo  have  bound  their  system  to  the  express  letter  and  obvious  meaning 
of  Scripture,  on  this  point ;  not  to  mention  cither  those  who  have  adopted 
^  middle  scheme  generally,  but  not  with  exactness  attnbuted  to  Bax- 
tef  or  the  followers  of  the  remonstrants. 

When,  however,  we  say,  that  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  in 
«te  to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  fully  to  answer  the  objections 
'tted  on  the  other  side,  the  meaning  of  the  different  terms  of  this  pro- 
Pwition  ought  to  be  explained.     They  are  kighteousness,  faith,  and 

To  explain  the  first,  reference  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the  three 
^^ntm  need  by  the  Apoetle  Psaul,  ^ixoiufMi,  dtxmwfUj  and  ^ixoio^ovi) ;  of 
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which,  says  Baxter,  "  the  first  usually  signifies  the  practical  at 

tive  matter,  that  is,  righteousness ;  the  second,  ocltre,  ^fickM 

tion ;  the  third,  the  state  of  the  just^  qualitative  or  rektiTe,  or 

justUiamJ^    Others  have  made  these  distinctions  a  little  diffineol ;  InC 

not  much  help  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  it  is  much  more  unport- 

ant  to  ohserve,  that  the  apostle  oflen  uses  the  term  &xaio0'uvi],  lig^itooiis. 

ness,  in  a  passive  sense  for  justification  itself.     So  in  6aL  ii,  21,  ^If 

righteousness  (just^icaUon)  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  detd  ia 

vain."    Gal.  iii,  21,  <^For  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  whidi  ooaM 

have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  (Just^icatum)  should  have  been  hy 

the  law."    Bom.  ix,  30,  <*  The  Gentiles  luLve  attained  to  righteoumm^ 

{jusi^icaiionj)  even  the  righteousness  (justificaiWH)  which  is  by  ftitL" 

And  in  Bom.  x,  4,  '<  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteouaoeai  to 

every  one  that  believeth ;"  where,  also,  we  must  understand  rigfatoo» 

ness  to  mean  justificaticm.     Bom.  v,  18,  19,  will  also  show,  that  witk 

the  apostle,  <<  to  make  righteous,"  and  **  to  justify,"  signify  the  amot 

thing ;  for  "justification  of  life,"  in  the  18th  verse,  is  called  in  the  Ifthi 

being  **  made  righteous."    To  be  accounted  righteous  is,  then,  in  the 

apostle's  style,  where  there  has  been  personal  guilt,  to  be  justified ;  ani 

what  is  accounted  or  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  is  accounted  or 

imputed  to  us  for  our  justification. 

The  second  term  of  the  above  proposition  which  it  is  neoesmy  to 

explain,  is  FAirn.    The  true  nature  of  justifying  faith  will  be  explsiwi 

below ;  all  that  is  here  necessary  to  remark  is,  that  it  is  not  eveiy  Ui      | 

of  faith,  or  faith  in  the  general  truths  of  revelation,  which  is  impotsd  fx     j 

righteousness,  though  it  supposes  them  ally  and  is  the  completion  of    -J 

them  all.     By  faith  we  understand  that  the  woiids  were  firamed  by  ibe     J 

word  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  our  faith  in  creation,  which  is  imputed  to  si 

for  righteousness.     So  in  the  case  of  Abraham ;  he  not  only  hnd  Uk 

in  the  truths  of  tlie  religion,  of  which  he  was  the  teacher  and  goardm 

but  had  exercised  affiance,  also,  in  some  particular  promises  of  God, 

before  he  exhibited  that  great  act  of  faith,  which  was  ^  counted  to  faiv 

for  righteousness,"  and  which  made  his  justification  the  pattern  of  the 

justification  of  sinful  men  in  all  ages.    But  having  received  the  pfosoiie 

of  a  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  should  spring,  in  whom  all  nslkw 

were  to  be  blessed ;  and,  "  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  sot 

his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  a  hundred  years  old,  lor 

yet  the  deadoess  of  Sarah's  womb ;  he  staggered  not  at  the  pronioe 

of  Grod  through  unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  gk>iy  to  God, 

and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  he  had  promised  he  was  able  alv 

to  perform,  and  therefore  it  icas  imputed  to  Jiim  for  righteousBettt' 

Bom.  iv,  19-23.     His  faith  had  Messiah  for  its  great  and  ultiisitc 

object,  and  in  its  nature  it  was  an  entire  affiance  in  the  promise  vii 

fidthfuhiesB  of  God,  with  reference  to  the  holy  seed.    So  the  oigect  of 
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which  is  impoted  to  us  for  righteousness  is  Christ ;  Christas 
Pwiiiig  made  atonement  for  our  sins,  (the  remission  of  our  sins,  as  ex- 
ifnady  taught  by  St.  Paul,  being  obtained  by  <<  faith  in  kU  Mood ;")  and 
jt  is  in  its  nature  an  entire  affiance  in  the  promise  of  God  to  this  effect, 
to  us  through  his  atonement,  and  founded  upon  it.  Faith  being 
understood,  excludes  all  notion  of  its  meritoriousness.  It  is  not 
Cddiy  generally  considered,  which  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness ; 
fent  &ith  (trust)  in  an  atonement  offered  by  another  in  our  behalf;  by 
which  trast  in  something  without  us,  we  acknowledge  our  own  insuffi- 
eimcy,  guilt,  and  unworthiness,  and  directly  ascribe  the  merit  to  that 
IB  which  we  trust,  and  which  is  not  our  own,  namely,  the  propitiation 
oTAe  blood  of  Christ. 

'  The  third  term  is  imputation.  The  original  verb  is  well  enough 
tnuulated  to  impute,  in  the  sense  of  to  reckofi,  to  account ;  but,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  it  is  never  used  to  signify  imputation  in  the  sense 
cf  aocounting  the  actions  of  one  pereon  to  have  been  performed  by 


A  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him,  when  he  is  consi- 

u  actually  the  doer  of  sinful  or  of  righteous  acts,  in  which  sense 

An  word  repute  is  in  more  general  use ;  and  he  is,  in  consequence, 

reputed  a  vicious  or  a  holy  man.     A  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  im- 

paled  to  him  in  its  legal  consequence,  under  a  government  by  rewards 

and  poniahments  ;  and  then  to  impute  sin  or  righteousness,  signifies,  in 

a  legal  sense,  to  reckon  and  to  account  it,  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and 

fbvtfiwith  to  punish,  or  to  exempt  from  punishment.     Thus  Shimei 

fBitff  Is  David,  that  he  would  <<  not  impute  folly  to  him,"  that  is,  that 

hm  would  not  punish  his  folly.     In  this  sense,  too,  David  speaks  of  the 

Ueiaedness  of  the  man,  to  whom  the  Lord  ^  imputeth  not  sin,"  that  is, 

triiom  he  forgives,  so  that  the  legal  consequence  of  his  sin  shall  not  fall 

i^on  him.    This  non-imputation  of  sin,  to  a  sinner,  is  expressly  called 

die  ^  imputation  of  righteousness,  without  works  ,*"  the  imputation  of 

righteousness  is,  then,  the  non -punishment,  or  pardon  of  sin ;  and  if 

this  passage  be  read  in  its  connection,  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  by  <'  im- 

pnting"  fiuth  for  righteousness,  the  apostle  means  precisely  the  same 

dung.    **  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  belie veth  on  him  that  justi- 

fiedi  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ;"  even  as  David, 

alao,  deecribeth  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without 

woffca,  saying,  blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 

whose  sins  are  covered,  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  **  trnpu- 

fflA  not  sm.*     This  quotation  from  David  would  have  been  nothing  to 

the  apostle's  purpose,  unless  he  had  understood  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 

and  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  and  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  to 

Mgntly  the  same  thing  as  *<  counting  faith  for  righteousness,"  with  only 

this  difference,  that  the  introduction  of  the  term  <*  faith,"  marks  the 
Vox.  II.  16 
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nMDner  in  whidi  the  fi>rgiveiie«  of  flin  is  obtained*    To  inopnte 
fi>r  righteousness,  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  jiistified  1^  frith,  wl 
also  called  by  St.  Pftul»  "  being  made  righteous,"  that  is,  benig 
by  an  act  of  free  fi»giveness,  through  faith  in  Christ,  in  the 
of  righteous  men,  in  this  respect,  that  the  penalty  of  the  kw  diMii 
lie  against  them,  and  that  they  are  restored  to  the  Divine  fiivour. 

From  this  brief,  but,  it  is  hoped,  clear  explanatioo  of  these 
righteousness,  faith,  and  imputation,  it  will  appear,  that  it  is  not  i 
correct  in  the  advocates  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  impwtitiw( 
Uth  for  righteousness,  to  say,  that  our  faith  in  Christ  is  accepted  iaj 
place  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  except,  indeed,  in  tUi 
sense,  that  our  faith  in  Christ  as  effectually  exempts  us  from 
ment,  as  if  we  had  been  personally  obedient.    The  Scriptuial 
is  rather,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  accepted  in  the  place  of  OV] 
sonal  punishment,  on  condition  of  our  faith  in  him ;  and,  that  whoij 
in  him  is  actually  exerted,  then  comes  in,  on  the  part  of  God,  Asj 
of  imputing,  or  reckoning  righteousness  to  us ;  or,  what  is  the 
thing,  accounting  faith  for  righteousness,  that  is,  pardonhig  our 
through  faith,  and  treating  us  as  the  objects  of  his  restored  tKfoat* 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  the 
cipal  objections  which  have  been  made,  admit  of  an  easy  answer. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  papists,  who  take  the  term  justificatioii  ts%| 
nify  the  making  men  morally  just  or  righteous ;  and  they, 
argue,  that  as  faith  alone  is  not  righteousness  in  the  nx>ral 
would  be  false,  and,  therefore,  impossible,  to  impute  it  for  right 
But,  as  we  have  proved  from  Scripture,  that  justification  simply 
the  pardon  of  sin,  this  objection  has  no  foundation. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  if  faith,  that  is,  believing,  is  imputftd 
righteousness,  then  justification  is  by  works,  or  by  somewhat  in  0 
selves.  In  this  objection,  the  term  works  is  equivocal.  If  it 
works  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  the  objection  is  unfounded,  tt 
faith  is  not  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  if  it  mean  the  merit  of  woiks  d 
any  kind,  it  is  equally  without  foundation,  for  no  merit  is  allowed  li 
faith,  and  faith,  in  the  sense  of  exclusive  affiance,  or  trusting  in  thi 
merits  of  another,  shuts  out,  by  its  very  nature,  all  assumptioa  of  mflHt 
to  ourselves,  or  there  would  be  no  need  of  resorting  to  another's  merit;. 
but  if  it  mean,  that  faith  or  believing  is  the  doing  of  something,  in  oidtf 
to  our  justification,  it  is,  in  this  view,  the  performance  of  a  conditko,  a 
sine  qua  non,  which  is  not  only  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  but  requind 
of  us, — **  this  is  die  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hilh 
sent;"  **he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  aol 
shall  be  damned."  And  so  far  is  this  considered  by  the  Apostle  Ful, 
as  prejudicing  the  firee  grace  of  God  in  our  justification,  that  he  makst 
(Hir  justification  by  faith,  the  proof  of  its  gratuitous  nature,  ^  for  by  gruc% 
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^ye  saved,  through  /oM."    **  Therefore,  it  is  hyfoMh^  that  it  might 
Arough  grace." 

^  third  objection  is,  that  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  gives 
IPWNI  to  boasting,  which  is  condemned  by  the  Gospel.     The  answer 
Ah   is,  1.  That  the  olgection  lies  with  equal  strength  against  the 
lOiy  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  since  faith  is 
ppved  in  order  to  that  imputation.     2.  Boasting  of  our  faith  is  cut  off 
Ihe  consideration,  that  this  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.     3.  If  it 
P^Bot,  yet  the  blessings  which  follow  upon  our  faith,  are  not  given 
h  v^rence  to  any  worth  or  merit  which  there  may  be  in  our  believ- 
I  but  are  given  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Christ,  from  the  bounty 
I  -grace  of  God.     4.  St.  Paul  was  clearly  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
j^  teUs  us  that "  boasting  is  excluded  hy  the  law  offaUh ;"  the  reason 
j;9pr)Bch  has  been  already  stated,  thai  trust  in  another  for  salvation, 
11^  W^  y^Kto,  attribute  the  power,  and  consequently  the  honour  of 
ji^^  to  another,  and  denies  both  to  ourselves. 
jPbee,  then,  we  are  <<  justified  by  faith,"  our  next  inquiry  must  be, 
Rtewhat  more  particularly,  into  the  specific  quality,  of  that  faith,  which 
fk  By  the  appointment  of  God,  leads  to  this  important  change  in  our 
INions  to  the  Being,  whom  we  have  offended,  so  that  our  offences  are 
Mly  forgiven,  and  we  are  restored  to  his  favour. 
fti  the  subject  of  justifying  &ith,  so  many  distinctions  have  been  set 
1^  m  many  logical  terms  and  definitions  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Mantic  divines,  and  often,  as  Baxter  has  it,  *^  such  quibbling  and 
^■f  of  a  mere  sound  of  words,"  that  the  simple  Christian,  to  whom 
■  nb^t  ought  always  to  be  made  phiin,  has  often  been  grievously 
f/lnedj  and  no  small  cause  has  been  given  for  the  derision  of  infi- 
Ik    On  this,  as  on  other  points,  we  appeal  '<  to  the  law  and  testi- 
Dj,"  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  are,  at  once,  the  only  true  autho- 
■^  and  teachers  of  the  greatest  simplicity. 
We  remaric,  then, 

1^  Tliat  in  Scripture  faith  is  presented  to  us  under  two  leading  views. 
•  first  is  that  of  assent  or  persuasion ;  the  second,  that  of  confidence 
nSance.  Thatjhe  former  may  be  separated  from  the  latter,  is  also 
%  though  the  latter  cannot  exist  without  the  former.  Faith,  in  the 
n  of  intellectual  assent  to  truth,  is  allowed  to  be  possessed  by  devils. 
lead  inoperative  faith,  is  also  supposed,  or  declared,  to  be  possessed 
wicked  men,  professing  Christianity ;  for  our  Lord  ropresents  per. 
I  ooming  to  him  at  the  last  day,  saying, "  Lord,  have  we  not  propbe- 
1  in  thy  name,"  die,  to  whom  he  will  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  never 
w  you,"  and  yet  the  charge,  in  this  case,  does  not  lie  against  the 
Mvity  of  their  belief,  but  against  their  conduct  as  **  woiiierB  of  ini* 
y."  As  this  distinction  is  taught  in  Scripture,  so  it  is  also  observed 
i^mence,  that  assent  to  the  truths  of  revealed  raligibQ  may  reauk 
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Crcm  exwmination  and  coovictioDy  while  yet  the  afint  and  condoct  mf 
be  unrenewed  and  idioUy  worldly. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  faith  which  God  requires  of  meo  ahrqi 
comprehends  confidence  or  reliance,  as  well  as  assent  or  persuaaoa^  ■ 
equally  clear.  The  fidth  by  which  "  the  elders  obtained  a  good  repoi^' 
was  of  this  character ;  it  united  assent  to  the  truth  of  Clod's  rerelatiia^ 
to  a  noble  confidence  in  his  promises.  **  Our  fiuhers  tnuied  in  Hh^ 
and  were  not  confounded."  We  have  a  farther  illustration  in  our  LhA 
address  to  his  disciples  upon  the  withering  away  of  the  fig  treey  **  Han 
&ith  in  God."  He  did  not  question  whether  they  believed  the  niiitnnH 
of  God,  but  exhorted  them  to  confidence  in  his  piomiaes,  when  eiM 
by  him  to  contend  with  mountainous  difficuhies.  ^  Have  fiulh  in  Got, 
for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  moBntiin, 
Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and  shall  not  doiit  ii 
his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  these  things  which  he  saith  shall  com 
to  pass,  hq  shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith."  It  was  in  reference  to  fas 
simple  confidence  in  Christ's  power,  that  our  Lord  so  highly  conuMndal 
the  centurion,  Matt.*  viii,  10,  and  said,  *<  I  have  not  found  so  great ^siAi 
no,  not  in  Israel."  And  all  the  instances  of  faith  in  the  persons  miiacB- 
lously  healed  by  Christ,  were  also  of  this  kind :  it  was  belief  m  fail 
claims,  and  confidence  in  his  goodness  and  power. 

The  faith  in  Christ,  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  connected  widi 
salvation,  is  clearly  of  this  nature ;  that  is,  it  combines  assent  with  ni^ 
once,  belief  with  trust.  «  Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in  my  mam,* 
that  is,  in  dependence  upon  my  interest  and  merits,  <<  he  shall  give  it 
you."  Christ  was  preached  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  the  oliject  of 
their  trusty  because  he  was  preached  as  the  only  true  sacrifice  forain; 
and  they  were  required  to  renounce  their  dependence  upon  their  own 
accustomed  sacrifices,  and  to  transfer  that  dependence  to  his  death  and 
mediation, — and  "  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  He  is  set  fin* 
OS  a  propitiation,  <<  through  faith  in  his  blood ;"  which  faith  can  neidMr 
merely  mean  assent  to  the  historical  fact  that  his  blood  was  shed  bjr  t 
violent  death,  nor  mere  assent  to  the  general  doctrine  that  his  blood  had 
an  atoning  quality ;  but  as  all  expiatory  offerings  were  trusted  in  as  the 
means^of  propitiation  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  faith  or  trflt 
was  now  to  be  exclusively  rendered  to  tlie  blood  of  Christ,  heightened 
by  the  stronger  demonstrations  of  a  Divine  appointment. 

To  the  most  unlettered  Christian  this  then  will  be  most  obvious,  that 
♦hat  faith  in  Christ  which  is  required  of  us,  consists  both  of  assent  and 
trust ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these  inseparably  united  wiB 
fiinher  appear  by  considering,  that  it  is  not  n  blind  and  superstitioaf 
trust  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
fices,  which  leads  to  salvation ;  nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked 
and  impenitent  men,  who  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in  their  mm ; 
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lot  audi  a  jrust  as  it  exercised  accordiDg  to  the  afithority  and  direetioa 
of  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  to  know  the  Go^l  in  its  leading  princi- 
pisi^  and  to  have  a  cordial  belief  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that  nx>re  specific 
act  of  fiith  which  is  called  reliance,  or  in  systematic  language,  ^iicio/ 
mtmlf  of  which  ccMooeth  salvation.  The  Gospel,  as  the  scheme  of  man's 
ahatioOy  sapposes  that  he  is  under  law ;  that  this  law  of  Grod  has 
beeo  Tiolated  by  all ;  and  that  every  man  is  under  sentence  of  death. — 
Serioos  consideration  of  our  ways,  confession  of  the  fact,  and  sorrowful 
coDvictiDD  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin,  will  follow  the  gift  of  repent- 
aaee,  and  a  cordial  belief  of  the  testimony  of  God,  and  we  shall  thus 
Com  to  God  with  contrite  hearts,  and  earnest  prayers  and  supplications 
ftr  Ilia  mercy.  This  is  called  *'  repentance  toward  God ;"  and  repent 
ame  being  the  first  subject  of  evangelical  preaching,  and  then  the 
heiief  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  plain  that  Christ  is  only  immediately  held 
out  in  diis  Divine  plan  of  our  redemption  as  the  object  of  trust  in  order 
to  fiwgiwiess  to  persons  in  this  state  of  penitence,  and  under  this  sense 
of  danger.  Hie  degree  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  alarm  upon  this  disco- 
of  our  danger  as  sinners,  is  nowhere  fixed  in  Scripture  ;  only  it  is 
every  where,  that  it  is  such  as  to  lead  men  to  inquire  ear- 
**  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  f  and  to  use  all  the  appointed 
of  salvation,  as  those  who  feel  that  their  salvation  is  at  issue ;  that 
tkey  are  in  a  lost  condition,  and  must  be  pardoned  or  perish.  To  all 
mch  persons,  Christ,  as  the  only  atonement  for  sin,  is  exhibited  as 
die  olgect  of  their  trust,  with  the  promise  of  God,  **  that  whosoever 
beKeveth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everiasting  life."  Nothing  is 
nqoiied  of  such  but  this  actual  trust  in,  and  personal  apprehension  or 
tddng  hold  of  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and 
spon  their  thus  believing  they  are  justified,  their  faith  is  "  counted  for 
righteousness." 

This  appears  to  be  the  plain  Scriptural  representation  of  this  doc. 

trine»  and  we  may  infer  from  it,  1.  That  the  faith  by  which  we  are 

justified  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which 

leaves  the  heart  unmoved  and  unaffected  by  a  sense  of  the  evil  and 

duiger  of  sin,  and  the  desire  of  salvation,  though  it  supposes  this  assent : 

mr,  2.  Is  it  that  more  lively  and  cordial  assent  to,  and  belief  in  the 

doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  touching  our  sinful  and  lost  condition,  which  is 

wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  from  which  springctli 

repentance,  though  this  must  precede  it ;  nor,  3.  Is  it  only  the  assent 

of  the  mind  to  the  method  by  which  God  justifies  the  ungodly  by  faith 

Ik  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  though  this  is  an  element  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 

iieaity  concurrence  of  **  the  will  and  affections  with  this  plan  of  salva- 

tkm,  which  implies  a  renunciation  of  every  other  refuge,"  '^and  an 

tetual  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  personal  apprehension  of  his  merits : 

•uch  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  as 
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letdB  OS  to  come  to  Christ,  to  recehre  Christ,  Co  trast  in  Christ,  «l 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  in  hnmUe  oonfideaei 
of  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to  save  as.'*  (AoiCtf^tf  Senmrn  m 
JuHificatioH,) 

This  is  that  qualifying  condition  to  which  the  promiae  of  God  i^ 
nexes  justification;  that  without  which  justificatioD  would  not  trii 
place ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  justified  by  fiiith ;  not  byte 
merit  of  faith,  but  by  faith  instrumentally  as  this  ooiiditio&,  fi»r  its  eofr 
nection  with  the  benefit  arises  from  the  merits  of  Christy  and  the  pD» 
mise  of  God.  <<  If  Christ  had  not  merited,  God  had  not  promised;  V 
God  had  not  promised,  justification  had  never  followed  upon  this  6ift; 
so  that  the  indissoluble  connection  of  fidth  and  justificatioD  is  im 
God's  institution,  whereby  he  hath  bound  himsdf  to  give  the  bendl 
upon  performance  of  the  condition.  Yet  there  is  an  aptitude  in  tk 
faith  to  be  made  a  condition,  for  no  other  act  can  receive  Chriit  vt 
priest  propitiating,  and  pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of 
God  for  his  sake  to  give  the  benefit  As  receiving  Christ  and  die  gfl^ 
cious  promise  in  this  manner,  it  acknowledgeth  man's  guilt,  and  so  ■■ 
renounceth  all  righteousness  in  himself,  and  honoureth  God  the  FMhfl^ 
and  Christ  the  Son,  the  only  Redeemer.  It  glorifies  Grod's 
and  free  grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It  acknowledgeth  on  eeitli» 
it  will  be  perpetually  acknowledged  in  heaven,  that  the  whole 
of  sinful  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree  thereof 
there  shall  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest  love,  Christ's  merit  and  i 
cession,  his  own  gracious  promise,  and  the  power  of  his  own  Half 
Spirit."  [Laiesoru) 

Justification  by  faith  alone  is  thus  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scti^ 
tures ;  and  it  was  this  great  doctrine  brought  forth  again  from  tht 
Scriptures  into  public  view,  and  maintained  by  their  authority,  whiok 
constituted  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  reformation  from  popery ;  and 
on  which  no  compromise  could  be  allowed  with  tliat  corrupt  Chnreb 
which  had  substituted  for  it  the  merit  of  works.  Melancthon,  in  his  Apo 
logy  for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  thus  speaks : — *<  To  represent  justifies 
tion  by  faith  onlyhvLs  been  considered  objectionable,  though  Paul  conclude! 
that  '  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law ;'  '  that 
we  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,'  and  <  that  it  is  the  gifl  of  God;  not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.'  If  the  use  of  the  exclusive  tent 
only  is  deemed  inadmissible,  let  them  expunge  from  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  the  exclusive  phrases,  *  by  gractj  *  not  of  itorks^^  « the  gift  of 
God,*  and  others  of  similar  import."  "  We  are  accounted  righteoQi 
before  God,"  says  the  eleventh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"^  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  not  for  oar 
works  and  dcservings ;"  and  again,  in  the  Homily  on  Salvation,  '<  St. 
Paul  declares  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man,  concerning  his  justifica- 
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I,  but  ody  a. true  and  livdy  fiulfa,  which,  nevertheleas,  in  the  gift 
■f  CM  and  not  man's  only  work  without  God.  And  yet  that  fiiith  doth 
BoC  dint  out  repentance,  hqw,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be 
with  faith  in  every  man  that  in  justified  ;  but  only  shutteth  them 
fiom  the  office  of  justifying.  So  that  although  they  bb  all  present 
in  him  that  is  justified,  yet  they  justify'not  altogether/' 
b  ii  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  doc 
of  justifieation  by  fidth  akme,  is  peculiarly  a  Calvinistic  one.  It 
in  oonsequence,  oflen  been  attacked  under  this  mistake,  and  coo- 
with  the  peculiarities  of  that  system,  by  writers  of  limited  read, 
or  perverting  ingenuity.  It  is  the  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
if  the  Celvinisti<VBonfessiops  only,  but  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Dutch  Ranoe. 
el  least  of  the  early  cKvines  of  that  party ;  and  though  among 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  errors  of  popery  on  the 
of  justification  have  had  their  influence,  and  some,  who  have 
for  justification  by  &ith  alone,  have  lowered  the  Scriptural 
itaidaid  of  believing,  the  doctrine  itself  has  oflen  been  very  ably  main- 
iHMd  by  its  later  non-Calvinistic  divines.  Thusjustification  by  faith  alone: 
Ml- which  excludes  all  works,  both  of  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law ; 
al  wetke  performed  by  Grentiles  under  the  law  of  nature ;  all  works  of 
•nngelical  obedience,  though  they  spring  from  faith ;  has  been  defended 
If  Whkhy,  in  the  preface  to  his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
thiigh  he  was  a  decided  anti-Calvinist.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
May  others ;  and  we  may,  finally,  refer  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who  revived, 
\j  hie  preaching  and  writings,  an  evangelical  Arminianism  in  this 
;  and  who  has  most  cleariy  and  ably  established  this  truth  in 
with  the  doctrine  of  goaeral  redemption,  and  God's  universal 
bietoman. 

« By  affirming  that  faith  is  the  term  or  condUion  of  juttification^  I 
Man,  first,  that  there  is  no  justification  without  it.  *  He  that  believ- 
edi  not  10  condemned  already,'  and  so  long  as  he  believeth  not,  that 
eandeomation  cannot  be  removed,  but  the  <  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.' 
Ai  *  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,  than  that  of  Jesus  of 
Nuiethy'  no  other  merit  whereby  a  condemned  sinner  can  ever  be  saved 
ftaBihe  guilt  of  sin ;  so  there  is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  share  in 
Ul  merit,  than  by  ftdth  in  his  name.  So  that,  as  long  as  we  are 
vilhout  this  faith,  we  are  <  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  we 
•m  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  without  God  in  the 
Vttrid.'  Whatsoever  virtues  (so  called)  a  man  may  have,  I  speak  of 
those  onto  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached ;  for  '  what  have  I  to  do  to 
jvdge  them  that  are  without  V  Whatsoever  good  works  (so  accounted) 
k  flay  doy  it  profiteth  not;  he  is  still  a  ehUd  of  wraihj  still  under  the 
one,  tiU  he  believe  in  Jesus. 
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"Faith,  therefore^  \a  the  neeeimary  conditioo  of  jutifieatioo.  '  T<^ 
and  the  only  necesBory  condition  thereof.  This  is  tiie  second  pdri 
carefully  to  be  observed  ;  that  the  very  moment  Grod  giveth  fiuth  (ferl 
is  the  gift  of  God)  to  the  < ungodly,  that  workeCh  not,'  that  <&ttii 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.'  He  hath  no  righteousnesB  at  d 
antecedent  to  this,  not  se  much  as  negative  righteousneasy  or  innooeMiL 
But  <  faith  is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,'  the  very  momeot  tkt 
he  believeth.  Not  that  God  (as  was  observed  before)  tfiinketh  him  li 
be  what  he  is  not.  But  as  *  he  made  Christ  to  be  a  sin  ofieiing  fiir  m} 
that  is,  treated  him  as  a  sinner,  punished  him  for  our  sins ;  so  he  cami> 
eth  us  righteous,  from  the  time  we  believe  in  him ;  that  is,  he  do&  Mt 
punish  us  for  our  sins,  yea,  treats  us  as  though  we  vere  guihlesi  mI 
righteous. 

*^  Surely  the  difficulty  of  assenting  to  the  proposition,  that  fiuth  is  As 
otdy  condition  of  justification,  must  arise  from  not  understanding  it 
We  mean  thereby  this  much,  that  it  is  the  only  thing,  without 
one  is  justified ;  the  only  thing  that  is  immediately,  indispensably, 
lutely  requisite  in  order  to  pardon.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  though  a  ■■ 
should  have  every  thing  else,  without  faith,  yet  he  cannot  be  jusCiiM; 
so  on  the  other,  though  he  be  supposed  to  want  every  thing  else,  yet  iP 
he  hath  faith,  he  cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose  a  sinner  of  aaj 
kind  or  degree,  in  a  full  sense  of  his  total  ungodliness,  of  hk  idler 
inalnlity  to  think,  speak,  or  do  good,  and  his  absolute  meetness  for  hti 
fire :  suppose,  I  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and  hopeless,  casts  himnir' 
wholly  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  (which  indeed  he  cannot  do  hd[ 
by  the  grace  of  God,)  who  can  doubt  but  he  is  forgiven  in  that  moment! 
Who  will  affirm,  that  any  more  is  indispensably  required^  before  that 
sinner  can  be  justified  ?"  (Wesley* s  Sermons.) 

To  the  view  of  justifying  faith  we  have  attempted  to  establiA, 
namely,  the  entire  trust  and  reliance  of  an  awakened  and  peoltart 
sinner,  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone,  as  the  meritorious  ground  of 
his  pardon,  some  objections  have  been  made,  and  some  contrary  hype- 
theses  opposed,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  to  the  test  of  ths 
word  of  God. 

The  general  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  unfavourable  to  ma- 
rality.  This  was  the  objection  in  St.  Paul's  day,  and  it  has  besa 
urged  through  all  ages  ever  since.  It  proceeds,  however,  upon  a  great 
misapprehension  of  the  doctrine ;.  and  has  sometimes  been  suggested  by 
that  real  abuse  of  it,  to  which  all  truth  is  liable  by  men  of  perverted 
minds  and  corrupted  hearts.  Some  of  these  have  pretended,  or  de- 
ceived themselves  into  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  atonement  made  for 
sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  only  be  relied  upon,  however  presumptuously, 
the  sins  which  they  commit  will  be  forgiven ;  and  that  there  is  no  motive, 
at  least  from  fear  of  consequences,  to  avoid  sin.     Others  observing 


afauM^  or  mided,  pxobaUy,  by  incaodous  statements  of  ameere  penmis 
on  this  pointy  have  concluded  this  to  be  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
doctnney  however  innocently  it  may  sometimes  be  held.  Attempts 
haiet  therefore^  been  made  to  guard  the  doctrine,  and  from  these, 
OB  the  other  hand,  errors  have  arisen.  The  Romish  Church  contends 
far  justification  by  inherent  righteousness,  and  makes  &ith  a  part  of 
thai  righteousness.  '  Others  contend,  that  faith  signifies  obedience; 
odien  place  justification  in  faith  and  good  woriu  united ;  others  hold 
that  fiuth  gives  us  an  interest  in  the  merit  of  Christ,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  a  sincere  but  imperfect  obedience ;  others  think  that 
tae  fiuth  is  in  itself  essentially,  and,  per  se^  the  necessary  root  of 


The  proper  answer  to  the  objection,  that  justification  by  faith  alone 
Mb  to  licentiousness,  kb,  that  **  though  we  are  justified  by  faith  dUme^^ 
the  &ith  by  which  we  are  justified  is  noi  aUme  in  the  heart  which  exer- 
cises it.     In  receiving  Christ,  as  the  writers  of  the  reformation  oflen 
lay,  **  fiuth  is  sola^  yet  not  mltforta."  It  is  not  the  trust  of  a  man  asleep 
lad  secure,  but  the  trust  of  one  awakened  and  aware  of  the  peril  of 
demal  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin ;  it  is  not  the  trust  of  a  man  ignorant 
rf  die  spiritual  meaning  of  God's  holy  law ;  but  of  one  who  is  convinced 
•nd  <'  sUin"  by  it ;  not  the  trust  of  an  impenitent,  but  of  a  penitent  man ; 
the  trust  of  one,  in  a  word,  who  feels,  through  the  convincing  power  of 
ibe  w(»d  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  he  is  justly  exposed  to  wrath,  and  in 
wImnb  this  conviction  produces  a  genuine  sorrow  for  sin,  and  an  intense 
nd  supreme  desire  to  be  delivered  from  its  penalty  and  dominion.  Now 
that  all  this  is  substantially,  or  more  particularly,  in  the  experience  of 
til  who  pass  into  this  state  of  justification  through  faith,  is  manifest  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
the  moral  state  of  man  is  traced  in  the  experience  of  St.  Paul  as  an 
ozample,  from  his  conviction  for  sin  by  the  law  of  God,  revealed  to  him 
in  its  spirituality,  to  his  entrance  into  the  condition  and  privileges  of  a 
jiMtified  state.     We  see  here,  guilt,  fear,  a  vain  struggle  with  bondage, 
poignant  distress,  jself  despair,  readiness  to  submit  to  any  efiectual  mode 
of  deliverance  which  may  be  ofiered,  acceptance  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
the  immediate  removal  of  condemnation,  dominion  over  sin,  with  all  the 
fonts  of  regeneration,  and  tha  lofiy  hopes  of  the  glory  of  Gon.     So  far, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  from  leading  to  a  loose 
tnd  careless  conduct,  that  that  very  state  of  mind  in  which  alone  this 
Uth  can  bo  exercised,  is  one  which  excites  the  most  earnest  longings 
tnd  efibrts  of  mind  to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  as  well  as  from 
it!  penalty ;  and  to  be  free  from  its  penalty  in  order  that  freedom  from 
in  bondage  may  follow.     As  this  is  proved  by  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  epistle  referred  to,  so  the  former  part  of  the  eighth,  which  continues 
the  discourse,  (unfortunately  broken  by  the  division  of  the  chapters^) 
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M  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  "  b>^i^g  tn  On 
exercise  of  thai  fiuih  which  atone,  aa  we  have  »m, 
am  giT«  UB  a  pemul  interest  in  him.  "  There  la  now  no  roiuJeaatfii 
to  them  that  ara  in  Christ  Jesaa."  This  ia  the  first  result  of  the  ptite 
of  Ml,  a  ooonquent  oxemption  from  condemnatioii.  The  next  is  mi 
fatly  conmmhBDl  with  it, — "  who  walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  afleilta 
Spirit,"  which  ia  now  in  its  fulness  impajtcd  to  them ;  and  by  «tii<i 
beiiig  TegaoenXai,  tbtry  arc  delivered  from  the  bondage  be&re  demiM 
and  "  walk"  after  his  will,  and  under  his  sanctifying  influence.  Ila 
biinga  aa  prodady  to  the  answer  which  the  apostle  himself  gives  Id  Ab 
objectian  to  wbkh  we  are  referring,  in  the  axth  chapter — "  ^Vlul  Ad 
we  say  then  1  shall  we  continue  in  ain  that  grace  may  aboaai  1  God 
Ibrbid ;  bow  diaH  we  who  are  dead  (o  «n  live  any  longer  thetaa  V  Tit 
moral-Mate  of  ereiy  inan  who  is  justified,  is  here  described  la  be,  tbtt 
be  is  "  dead  to  sin."  Not  that  justification  strictly  is  a  death  onto  ta. 
or  regeneration ;  but  into  this  stale  it  immediately  brings  us  ">  lint 
dwugh  tbey  are  properly  distinguished  in  the  order  of  our  thougfati^aJ 
in  the  nature  of  things,  ihey  go  together;  he  to  whom  "there  isaoe*- 
^emnation,"  walks  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  after  ihc  Spirit ;  and  be  wks 
flzperieacBS  the  "abounding  of  the 'grace  of  God"  in  liis  paidoo,  it 
"dead  to  aa,"  and  cannot,  therefore,  continue  therein.  Tliis  ia  Ik 
eflect  of  the  faith  thai  juslilics  ;  from  that  alone,  as  it  brings  us  lo  ChcM 
ear  deliTerer,  our  entire  deliverance  from  sin  can  follow  ;  and  tbui  ftt 
doctrine  of  faith  becomes  exclusively  the  doctrine  of  holiness;,  and 
out  the  only  remedy  for  sin's  dominion. 

It  is  true,  that  some  colour  would  be  given  to  the 
were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  this  act  of  faith,  followed  by 
did  indefeasibly  setlie  our  right  to  etemoi  blessedness  l^  a  title  not  Is 
be  vitiated  by  any  future  iranagrcasion  ;  but  this  doctrine,  which  fbraa 
a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Calvinisls,  we  shall,  in  its  place,  show  to  bt 
unscriptural.  It  is  enough  here  lo  say,  that  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  justificatioa  by  faith  alone,  though  so  often  ignonud; 
identified  with  it.  Our  probation  is  not  terminated  by  our  paidob 
Wilful  Btn  will  infallibly  plunge  us  again  into  condemnation,  with  height 
ened  n^ravations  and  hazards ;  and  he  only  retains  tliis  slate  of  fave* 
who  continues  to  believe  with  that  same  faith  which  brings  bach  to  hiA 
not  only  the  assurances  of  God's  mercy,  hut  die  continually  renewiB| 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ihe  doctrine  of  justificalion  by  &ilh  alone,  as  stated  in  the  Scr^tuifl^ 
needs  not,  therefore,  any  of  those  guards  and  cautiims  which  wa  tav 
enumerated  above,  and  which  all  iovolre  serioua  errors,  which  it  mtj 
not  be  useless  to  point  out. 

1.  The  error  of  the  Romish  Church  is  to  confound  justification  ui 
sKKtificatian.   So  the  ooundl  of  Treot  declare^  that  "jmtifietioa  is  ttt 
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mkf  te  remiflnoQ  of  moB^  hut  ako  Ae  BBnctification  of  the  mner  man ; 
wA  tint  the  only  fiMmal  cauae  of  jaatification  is  the  rigfateoasnesB  of  God, 
•Bl  that  whereby  he  is  just,  but  that  by  which  he  makes  us  just ;"  that 
Mt  Bboeotly  so.    Tliat  justificatkm  and  aanctification  go  together,  we 
hne  Been ;  but  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  council.     Their  doctrine 
Wt  tint  man  is  made  just  or  holy,  and  then  justified.    The  answer  to 
baa  been  already  given.     God  ^  justifieth  the  ungodly ;"  and  the 
plainly  mean  by  justification,  not  aanctification,  but  simply 
of  sin,  as  already  established.     The  passages,  also,  above 
footed,  show  that  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  reverse  the  order  of  the 
8flii|iUuea.    The  sanctification  which  constitutes  a  man  inherently  right- 
eOQBi  ia  ooncomitant  with  justification,  but  does  not  precede  it.     Before 
"eoodemnation"  is  taken  away,  he  cries  out,  *'0  wretched  man  that  1 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death ;"  when  ^*  there 
no  condemnation,"  he  '<  walks  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  afler  the 
SjpiriL'*    In  the  nature  of  things,  too,  justification  and  sanctification  are 
fcliun.     The  active  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  taken  in  itself,  either 
hititnaDy  or  actually,  and  as  inherent  in  us,  can  in  nowise  be  justifica- 
tioo,  tx  justification  is  the  remission  of  sins.     God  gave  this  Spirit  to 
he  gave  it  to  Adam  in  the  day  of  creation,  and  this  Spirit  did 
,  and  now  doth  sanctify  the  blessed  angels,  yet  this  sanctification 
II  tot  remiaBi<»i.    Sanctification  cannot  be  the  formal  cause  of  justifica- 
tioo,  any  more  than  justification  can  be  the  formal  cause  of  glorification ; 
fa  however  all  these  may  be  connected,  they  are  things  perfectly  dis- 
tbct  and  difiTerent  in  their  nature.     <^  There  be  two  kinds  of  Christian 
liglileouflttess,''  says  Hooker,  <<  the  one  without  us,  which  we  have  by 
npotation ;  the  other  in  us,  which  consisteth  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
ttd  other  Christian  virtues.     God  giveth  us  both  the  one  justice  and 
the  other ;  the  one  by  accepting  us  for  righteous  in  Christ,  the  other 
^  woiking  Christian  righteousness  in  us."  (Discourse  of  JustijicationJ)  ' 
3.  To  the  next  opinion,  that  justifying  faith,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
works  of  evangelical  obedience,  and  is  not,  therefore,  simple 
or  fiducial  assent,  the  answer  of  Whitby  is  forcible : — "  Hie 
StripCure  is  express  and  frequent  in  the  assertion,  that  believers  are  justi- 
fied by  ^th,  in  which  expression  either  faith  must  include  worics,  or  evan- 
geiieal  obedience,  or  it  doth  not :  if  it  doth  not,  we  are  justified  by  fiuth  alone ; 
ad  that  it  doth  not  formally  include  works  of  evangelical  righteousness 
tppears,  !•  From  the  plain  distinction  which  the  Scripture  puts  between 
4sm,  when  it  informs  us  that  faith  works  by  love,  is  shown  forth  by  our 
voiks,  and  exhorts  us  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  knowledge ; 
md,  2.  Because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conceive,  that  Christ  and  his 
ipostles,  making  use  of  a  word  which  had  a  known  and  fixed  import, 
Aoiild  mean  more  by  this  word  than  what  it  signified  in  common  use, 
it  me  they  OMiat  have  done,  had  they  included  in  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  the  whole  of  oiflr  evangelical  righteoiisDesB.'*  (Pne^ice  §o  Gdlalkm.) 
To  this  we  may  add,  thfett  in  every  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  as  to  oarjaA 
fication,  faith  and  works  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  farther,  te 
his  argument  necessarily  excludes  works  of  evangelical  obedience.  For 
as  it  clearly  excludes  all  works  of  ceremonial  law,  so  also  all  woriaaf 
obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  and  that  not  with  any  reference  to  tlNff 
degree,  as  perfect  or  imperfect,  but  with  reference  to  their  nature  m 
works;  so  then,  for  this  same  reason  must  all  works  of  evangdMl 
obedience  be  excluded  from  the  office  of  justifying,  for  they  are  ihi 
moral  works,  works  of  obedience  to  the  same  law,  which  is  in  fini 
under  the  Gospel ;  and  however  they  may  be  performed ;  whether  If 
the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  or  without  that  assistance ;  whether  Aif 
spring  from  faith  or  any  other  principle,  these  are  mere  curcumstaoMi 
which  alter  not  the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves,  they  axe  toorit  4 
and  are  opposed  by  the  apostle  to  grace  and  faith,  **  And  if  by  gru^ 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace ;  bat  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  (of)  grace,  otherwise  wcnrk  is  no  noR 
work,"  Rom.  xi,  6. 

3.  A  third  notion  which  has  been  adopted  to  guard  the  doctxine  of 
justification  by  faith  is,  that  faith  apprehends  and  appropriates  ibe 
merits  of  Christ  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  imperfect  obedL 
encc.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  sincere  endeavour  afler  obedieaoi, 
and  in  this  the  required  guard  is  supposed  to  lie ;  but  to  secure  joA 
cation  where  obedience  is  still  imperfect  though  sincere,  requires  frift. 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  theory,  that  no  intimation  is  gira 
of  it  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  indeed  contradicted  by  it.  Either  this  siocefe 
and  imperfect  obedience  has  its  share  in  our  justification,  or  it  has  ml; 
if  it  has,  wc  arc  justified  by  works  and  faith  united,  which  has  just 
disproved ;  if  it  has  not,  then  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  in  the 
ner  before  explained. 

4.  The  last  error  referred  to  is  tliat  which  represents  faith  as,  |ier«r 
the  necessary  root  of  obedience  :  so  that  justification  by  faith  aloas 
nmy  be  allowed ;  but  then  the  guard  against  abuse  is  said  to  lie  in  thil» 
that  true  faith  is  itself  so  eminent  a  virtue,  that  it  naturally  prodncei 
good  works. 

The  objection  to  this  statement  lies  not  indeed  so  much  to  the  su^ 
stantial  truth  of  tlic  doctrine  taught  by  it,  or  to  what  is  perhaps  intended 
by  most  of  those  who  so  speak,  for  similar  modes  of  expression  we  find 
in  the  writings  of  nmny  of  the  elder  divines  of  the  reformation, 
most  strenuously  advocated  justification  by  faith  alone ;  but  to  the 
under  which  it  is  presented.  Fnith,  when  gcnuiuc,  is  necessarily  the 
"  root  and  mother  of  obedience ;"  good  works  of  ever}'  kind,  without 
exception,  do  also  necessarily  spring  from  it ;  but  though  we  say  neoef- 
'orily*  yet  we  do  not  say  naturally.     The  error  lies  in 
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m  Chriil  as  lo  eminently  a  yiiUio,  so  great  an  act  of  obedience,  that  it 
■ost  always  argue  a  converted  and  renewed  state  of  mind  wherever  it 
from  whichy  therefore,  obedience  must  flow.  We  have,  however, 
that  regeneration  does  not  precede  justification ;  that  till  justifica- 
lioo  man  is  under  bondage,  and  that  he  does  not  "  walk  afler  the  Spirit," 
iBtil  he  is  so  ''in  Christ  Jesus;"  that  to  him  "there  is  now  no  con- 
fcmnarion ;"  yet  faith,  all  acknowledge,  must  precede  justification,  and 
k  cannoty  therefore,  presuppose  a  regenerate  state  of  mind.  The  truth, 
thv,  iiy  that  faith  does  not  produce  obedience  by  any  virtue  there  is  in 
ity  JMT  «e ;  nor  as  it  supposes  a  previous  renewal  of  heart ;  but  as  it 
nniteB  to  Christ,  gives  us  a  personal  interest  in  the  covenant  of  God's 
■ui'uy,  and  obtains  for  us,  as  an  accomplished  condition,  our  justifica- 
lioBy  from  which  flow  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  regeneration 
of  our  nature.  The  strength  of  faith  lies  not,  then,  in  what  it  is  in  itself^ 
but  m  what  it  interests  us  in ;  it  necessarily  leads  to  good  work%  because 
it  naoeaarily  leads  to  justification,  on  which  immediately  follows  our 
"BBw  creation  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good  worics,  that  we  may  walk  in 

Tboe  are  yet  a  few  theories  on  the  subject  of  justification  to  be 
Med  and  examined,  which,  however,  the  principles  already  established 
win  enable  us  briefly  to  dismiss. 

Tliat  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  confounds  sanctification  with 
JMtififialion,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  influence  of  this  theory 
way  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  some  leading  divines  of  the  English 
ClnirGh,  who  were  not  fully  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
<n  diis  great  point,  such  as  Bishop  Taylor,  Achbishop  Tillotson,  and 
dheis,  who  make  regeneration  necessary  to  justification  ;  and  also  in 
■my  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  nonconformist  class,  who  make  regene- 
ntiMi,  also,  to  precede  justification,  though  not  like  the  former,  as  a 
eQDditioa  of  it. 

Die  source  of  this  error  appears  to  be  twofold. 

It  arises,  first,  from  a  loose  and  general  notion  of  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and,  secondly,  from  confounding  that  change 
which  true  evangelical  repentance  doubtless  implies,  )vith  regeneration 
ilidf.     A  few  observations  will  dissipate  these  erroneous  impressions. 

As  to  those  previous  changes  of  mind  and  conduct,  which  they  often 
ugue  from,  as  proving  a  new  state  of  mind  and  character,  they  are  far 
ibm  marking  that  defined  and  unequivocal  state  of  renovation,  which 
Qir  Loid  expresses  by  the  phrases  <<  bom  again,"  and  "  bom  of  the  Spi- 
rity"  and  which  St.  Paul  evidently  explains  by  being  ^  created  ancw,^ 
**a  new  creatkm ;"  « living  after  the  Spirit,"  and  <<  walking  in  the  Spi- 
flL"  In  the  established  order  in  which  God  eftbctB  this  mighty  rcnova- 
&II  of  a  nature  previously  corropt,  in  answer  to  prayers  directed  to 
kim,  with  confidence  in  his  promisos  to  that  effect  in  Christ  Jesus,  there 
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miMt  be  a  previous  proceaB,  which  divines  have  called  by  the 
names  of  *^  awakening/'  and  <<  conviction ;"  that  i%  the  sleep  of  i 
ence  to  spiritual  concerns  is  removed,  and  conviction  of  the  sad  6ii 
of  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  hitherto  lived  in  sin,  and  under  die  ab 
dominion  of  a  carnal  and  earthly  mind,  is  fixed  in  the  judgment  wd 
the  conscience.  From  this  arises  an  altered  and  a  corrected  vievrf 
things;  apprehension  of  danger ;  desire  of  deliverance ;  abhoneoesaf 
the  evils  of  the  heart  and  the  Ufe ;  strong  efforts  for  freedom,  raairi 
however  by  the  bondage  of  established  habits  and  innate  corruptions ;  ■! 
a  still  deeper  sense,  in  consequence,  of  the  need  not  only  of  pardoob  M 
of  that  aUnighty  and  renewing  influence  which  alone  can  effect  the  ^ 
sired  change.  It  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  the  prayer  becoBoai  H 
once  heartfelt  and  appropriate,  ^*  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  wd 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 

Uut  all  this  is  not  regeneration  ;  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  the  fiiM  wd 
painfiil  discovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  nor  will  "  fruits  meet  fiv  repo^ 
anoe,"  the  effects  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  and  of  a  corrected  jo^ 
ment ;  the  efforts  to  be  right,  however  imperfect ;  which  are  the  m^ 
we  also  grant,  of  sincerity,  prove  more  than  that  the  preparatoiy  f^ 
cess  is  going  on  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit*     Others 
endeavour  to  persuade  a  person  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  is 
rate,  but  the  absence  of  love  to  God  as  his  reconciled  Father ;  the  efb 
which  ho  detests  having  still,  in  many  respects,  the  dominion  ovw  laai 
the  resistance  of  his  heart  to  the  unaccustomed  yoke,  when  the  ihup 
pangs  of  his  convictions  do  not,  for  the  moment,  arm  him  with  oev 
powers  of  contest ;  his  pride ;  his  remaining  self  righteousness  ;  his  is* 
kictance  to  be  saved  wholly  as  a  sinner,  whose  repentance  and  all  iH 
5ruits,  however  exact  and  copious,  merit  nothing ;  all  assure  him,  thlA 
even  should  he  oflen  feel  that  he  is  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Go4* 
he  has  not  entered  it ;  that  his  burden  is  not  removed  ;  that  his  boail 
are  not  broken  ;  that  he  is  not  <<  walking  in  the  Spirit ;"  that  he  is  il 
best  but  a  struggling  slave,  not  <'  the  Lord's  free  man."    But  there  ii  a 
point  which,  when  passed,  changes  the  scene.     He  believes  whollj  ii 
Christ ;  he  is  jfistified  by  faith ;  he  is  comforted  by  the  Spirit's  '*  wit- 
nessing with  his  spirit,"  that  he  is  now  a  child  of  God ;  he  serves  God 
firom  filial  love ;  he  has  received  new  powers ;  the  chain  of  his  boodle 
is  broken,  and  he  is  delivered ;  he  walks  not  afler  the  flesh,  but  aAtf 
the  Spirit;  he  is  *<  dead  to  sin,  and  cannot  continue  longer  thereiB;^ 
and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  in  him — **  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleneflk 
goodness,  meekness,  faith,  temperance."     He  is  now,  and  not  till  no«^ 
in  A  sBGEi^RATis  STATE,  Qs  that  stato  is  described  in  the  Scriptursii 
Before  he  was  a  seeker,  now  he  has  obtained  what  he  sought ;  and  be 
obtains  it  concomitantly  with  justification. 

Still  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that,  call  this  previous  state  what  yoa  wit 
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Mlher  legeneration  or  repentancey  it  is  necevaiy  to  justificatioa ;  and. 
tfMreibn,  joBtificatioii  is  not  by  fiuth  alone.     We  answer,  that  we  can- 
not  call  it  a  regenerated  state,  a  being  **  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  for  the 
Soqitiirea  do  not  so  demgnaiie  it ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  do  not  belong  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  an  absence,  not  of 
the  woik  of  the  Spirit,  for  b}\  has  its  origin  there,  but  of  that  work  of 
te  Spirit  by  which  we  are  <<  bom  again"  strictly  and  properly.     Nor  is 
te  connectioD  of  this  preparatory  process  with  justification  of  the  same 
as  that  of  fiuth  with  justification.     It  is  necessojry,  it  ia  true,  as 
the  word  is  necessary,  for  ^&ith  oometh  by  hearing ;"  and  it  is 
as  leading  to  (Mrayer,  and  to  fiuth,  for  prayer  is  the  language 
rfducofered  want,  and  fiiith  in  another,  in  the  sense  of  trust,  ii  the  re- 
ait  of  self  diffidence,  and  self  despair ;  but  it  is  necessary  remotely, 
sot  iDHnediately.    This  distinction  is  ctearly  and  accurately  expressed  by 
Hr.  Weriey.  (Farther  Appetdj  4^.)    "^  And  yet  I  allow  you  this,  that 
ahhoi^  both  repentance  and  the  firuits  thereof,  are,  in  some  sense,  ne* 
before  justification,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  neoeS' 
in  the  same  sense,  nor  in  the  same  degree  with  fiuth.    Not  in  the 
i  degree ;  for  in  whatever  moment  a  man  believes,  in  the  Christian 
I  of  die  word,  he  is  justified ;  his  sins  are  blotted  out ;  his  faith  is 
to  him  for  righteousness.     But  it  is  not  so  at  whatever  moment 
kssepeots,  or  brings  forth  any  or  all  the  fruits  of  repentance.     Faith 
aloae^  therefore  justifies,  which  repentance  alone  does  not ;  much  leas 
■J  ootwaid  wfirk ;  and  consequently  none  of  these  are  necessary  to 
jatifieation  in  the  same  degree  as  fiuth.    Nor  in  the  same  sense ;  for 
of  these  has  so  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  justification  as 
This  is  proximately  necessary  thereto ;  repentance  and  its  fiuils^ 
rwMirfy,  as  these  are  necessary  to  the  increase  and  continuance  of  fiiith. 
Ill  even  in  this  sense,  these  are  only  necessary  on  supposition  that 
time  and  opportunity  for  them ;  for  in  many  instances  there  is 
but  God  cuts  short  his  work,  and  faith  prevents  the  fruits  of  repent- 
So  that  the  general  proposition  is  not  overthrown,  but  clearly 
Mriilislied  by  these  concessions,  and  we  conclude  still,  both  on  the 
Hdnrity  of  Scripture  and  the  Church,  that  faith  alone  is  the  proximate 
OQsdUon  of  justification."  {Sermons.) 

If  regeneration,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Scripture,  and  not 

loQBsiy  ^w^  vaguely,  as  by  many  divines,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is 

hn  a  concomitant  of  justification,  it  cannot  be  a  condition  of  it ;  and 

w«e  have  shown,  that  all  the  changes  which  repentance  implies,  foil 

■brt  of  regeneration,  repentance  ia  not  an  evidence  of  a  regenerate 

ttte;  and  thus  the  theory  of  justification  by  rugeneration  is  untenable. 

Atecond  theory,  not  indeed  substantially  difi*erent  firom  the  former,  but 

pot  into  diflforent  phrase,  and  more  formaUy  laboured,  is  that  of  Bisoop 

^whwh  gave  rise  to  ttie  cddlirated  cantroven>  of  his  day,  upon  tne 
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pubticadoD  of  his  Harmonia  ApottoUca ;  and  it  is  one  which  hai  hi 
ihe  Deepest  impreas  upon  the  views  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  Chmc^ 
and  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  obscure  her  true  doctiiM^ 
us  contained  in  her  articles  and  homilies,  on  this  leading  point  of  eip^ 
rimental  theology.  This  theory  is  professedly  that  of  justificatioB  hf 
works,  with  these  qualifications,  that  the  works  are  evangelical,  or  aoek 
as  proceed  from  faith ;  that  they  are  done  by  the  assistance  of  die  8pL 
rit  of  God ;  and  that  such  works  are  not  meritorious,  but  a 
condition  of  justification.  To  establish  this  hypothesis,  it  was 
sary  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  learned  prehiB 
just  mentioned,  therefore,  reverses  the  usual  practice  of  commeotaton^ 
which  is  to  reconcile  St.  James  to  St.  Paul  on  the  doctrine  of  justifies 
tion ;  and  assuming  that  St.  James  speaks  clearly  and  explicitly,  ni 
St.  Paul,  on  this  point,  things  **  hard  to  be  understood  ;^  he  interpmi 
the  latter  by  the  former,  and  reconciles  St.  Paul  to  St.  James.  Aceoii 
ing  then  to  this  opinion,  St  James  explicitly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  jm- 
tification  of  sinfiil  men  before  (rod  by  the  works  which  proceed  froB 
faith  in  Christ :  St.  Paul,  therefore,  when  he  denies  that  nuui  can  be 
justified  by  works,  refers  simply  to  works  of  obedience  to  the  Monk 
law  ;  and  by  the  faith  which  justifies,  he  means  the  works  which  spriif 
from  faith.     Thus  the  two  apostles  are  harmonized  by  Bishop  BoD. 

The  main  pillar  of  this  scheme  is,  that  St.  James  teaches  the  doctiiae 
of  justification  before  Grod  by  works  springing  finom  faith  in  Christ;  mi 
as  it  is  necessary  in  a  discourse  on  justification,  to  ascertain  the  meH- 
ing  of  this  apostle,  in  the  passages  referred  to,  both  because  his  woidi 
may  appear  to  form  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  ftidi 
alone,  which  we  have  established ;  and,  also,  on  account  of  the  misleid- 
iiig  statements  which  are  found  in  many  of  the  attempts  which  hifS 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  apostles,  this  may  be  a  proper  phee 
for  that  inquiry ;  the  result  of  which  will  show,  that  Bishop  -Bull  mi 
the  divines  of  that  school,  have  as  greatly  mistaken  St.  James  as  dwy 
have  mistaken  St.  Paul. 

We  observe  tlien,  1.  That  to  interpret  St.  Paul  by  St.  James,  involve 
this  manifest  absurdity,  that  it  is  interpreting  a  writer  who  treats  pro- 
fessedly, and  in  a  sot  discourse,  on  the  subject  in  question,  the  justifiei- 
tion  of  a  sinful  man  before  God,  by  a  writer  who,  if  he  could  be  allov. 
cd  to  treat  of  that  subject  with  the  same  design,  does  it  but  incidentallT* 
This  itself  makes  it  clear,  that  the  great  axiomata^  tho  principles  of  tliii 
doctrine,  must  be  first  sought  for  in  the  writer  who  enters  professedly, 
and  by  copious  argument,  into  the  inquiry. 

But,  2.  The  two  apostles  do  not  engage  in  the  same  argument,  and 

for  this  reason,  that  they  are  not  addressing  themselves  to  persons  in 

the  same  circumstances.     St.  Paul  addresses  the  unbelieving  Jews,  wiio 

nought  justification  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  moral  and  cere 
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Monial ;  proves  that  all  men  are  guilty,  and  that  neither  Jew  nor  Gen^ 

ytile  can  be  justified  by  works  of  obedience  to  any  law,  and  that  there- 

Sate  justification  must  be  by  faith  alone.     On  the  other  hand,  St. 

Raines,  having  to  do,  in  his  epistle  with  such  as  professed  the  Christian 

&ith  and  justification  by  it,  but  erring  dangerously  about  the  nature  of 

,  Jkith,  afiirming  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  opinion  or  mere  belief  of  doc- 

trine,  would  save  them,  though  they  should  remain  destitute  of  a  real 

^change  in  the  moral  frame  and  constitution  of  their  minds,  and  give  no 

,4iridence  of  this  in  a  holy  life,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  plead 

jttM  renovation  of  man's  nature,  and  evangelical  obedience,  as  the  ne- 

cmnry  fruits  of  real  or  living  faith.     The  question  discussed  by  St. 

Iknl  is,  whether  works  would  justify ;  that  by  St.  James  is,  whether  a 

dead  faith,  the  mere  faith  of  assent  would  save. 

8.  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  do  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the 
:flUDe  sense.  The  former  uses  it  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  pardon  of  sin, 
tbe  accepting  and  treating  as  righteous  one  who  is  guilty  but  penitent. 
Bat,  that  St.  James  does  not  speak  of  this  kind  of  justification  is  most 
evident,  firom  his  reference  to  the  case  of  Abraham.  *'  Was  not  Abra- 
kuDy  our  father,  justified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son 
Vpon  the  altar  ?'"  Does  St.  James  mean,  tliat  Abraham  was  then  justi- 
fied in  the  sense  of  being  forgiven  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  St.  Paul,  when 
HWWiking  of  the  justification  of  Abraham,  in  the  sense  of  his  forgive- 
■eip  before  God,  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  fixes 
thet  event  many  years  previously,  even  before  Isaac  was  bom,  and  when 
tbe  promise  of  a  seed  was  made  to  him ;  for  it  is  added  by  Moses  when 
he  gives  an  account  of  this  transaction.  Gen.  xv,  6,  «  And  he  believed 
IB  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  If  then,  St. 
Jamee  speaks  of  the  same  kind  of  justification,  he  contradicts  St.  Paul 
and  Moses,  by  implying  that  Abraham  was  not  pardoned  and  received 
^inlo  €rod'8  favour,  until  the  oficring  of  Isaac.  If  no  one  will  maintain 
fbiBf  then  the  justification  of  Abraham,  mentioned  by  St.  James,  it  is 
flaiii,  does  not  mean  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  he  uses  the  term 
in  a  different  sense  to  St.  Paul. 

4.  The  only  sense,  then,  in  which  St.  James  can  take  the  term  juBti- 
fication,  when  he  says  that  Abraham  was  '*  justified  by  works,  when  he 
kad  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar,"  is,  that  his  works  manifested 
Mr  proved  that  he  was  justified,  proved  that  he  was  really  justified  by  faith, 
ar,  in  other  words,  that  the  faith  by  which  lie  was  justified,  was  not  dead 
and  inoperative,  but  living  and  active.  Tliis  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  what  foUows.  So  far  is  St.  James  from  denying  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  long  before  he 
offered  up  his  aon  Isaac,  that  he  expressly  allows  it  by  quoting  the  pas- 
sage. Gen.  XV,  6,  in  which  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  before ;  and  he  makes  use  of  his  subsequent  works  in  the 
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aigumeDt,  expreariy  to  ilhutrDte  the  vital  and  obniiiiiii  natnn  of =^ 
6ith  by  which  ha  WW  at  fint  jofltified.  «<  Seoit  dioa  how  fiuth 
with  his  W(»rk8»  and  by  works  was  his  frith  made  parfiMSt»  and  the 
tare  was  fidfiOed^  which  saith,  <  Abraham  bdiflffad  God»'  (in  a 
acttoD  twenty.five  years  previous,)  'and  it  was  impitted  toUnfiir 
eousness,  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  CrodL"*  TUk  qBotalidi:dr] 
James,  from  Gen^  zv,  6,  demands  spedai  nodoe.  ^  And  the 
he  says,  **  looi  fidfUUdf  which  saith,**  dec.  Whitby  paiaphraneSi  'dji' 
s^om  fulfilled;"  some  other  commentators  say  it  ^wn  fmiee  fidfiiaf 
in  the  transaction .  of  Isaac,  and  at  the  previous^  pesiod  to  wtiA 
quotation  refers.  Tliese  comments  are,  however,  haaly,  dailm  tie 
aigument  of  St  James,  and  have,  indeed,  no  &osniiUe  _ 

at  aU.  For  do  they  mean  that  Abrahmn  was  twice  jotified, . in  m-. 
sense  of  being  twice  pardoned;  or  that  hia  justificatiQa was  bsg«tf 
one  of  the  periods  referred  to,  and  finiriied  twenty-five  yean 


lliese  aie  absurdities;  and  if  they  will  not  maintuntheoiyiiiwhiftSflki 


do  they  understand  St.  James  to  use  the  phrase,  **  amd  As 

fidfiUd  f '    The  scripture 'alluded  to  by  St«  James  is  that  grren 

«<  and  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 

When  was  the  )6rft  ftdfilmaA  of  this  scripture,  of  which  they  apealf  ^ 

could  not  be  in  the  transaction  of  Abraham's  proper  justifieatkM^'1krtii||k 

his  faith  in  the  promise  rei^)ecting  **  his  seed,''  as  mentionfld^Gea»aM^ 

for  that  scripture  is  an  historical  narration  of  the  feet  of  thal^ 

cation.    The  fact,  then,  was  not  a  fuiySbmud  of  that  part  of 

but  that  part  of  Scripture  a  subsequent  narration  of  die  feet.     The  o^ 

fulfilment,  consequently,  that  it  had,  was  in  the  transaction  fiddpl?ft4 1^ 

St.  James,  the  ofiering  of  Isaac  ;  but  if  Abraham  had  been,  in  the  JMS- 

per  sense,  justified  then,  that  event  could  be  no  ful/Umenif  in  their 

of  a  scripture  which  is  a  narrative  of  what  was  done  twenty-five 

before,  and  which  relates  only  to  what  God  then  did,  namely,  <*< 

the  faith  of  Abraham  to  him  for  righteousness."  The  only  senses  in' 

the  term  '<  fulfil"  can  be  taken  in  this  passage  are,  that  of 

ment,  or  that  of  illustraUon  and  esUxbUshment.     The  first  cannot  appif 

here,  for  the  passage  is  neither  typical  nor  prophetic,  and  we  are  iJk 

therefore,  to  the  second ;  *'  and  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,"  tOiMCnrffli 

and  confirmed,  which  saith,  "  Abraham  believed  in  €rod,  and  it  was » 

puled  unto  him  for  righteousness."    It  was  established  and  oonfevsi 

that  he  was,  in  truth,  a  man  truly  justified  of  God,  and  that  the  feilh  If 

which  he  was  justified  was  living  and  operative. 

5.  As  St.  James  does  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the  sense  of  tis 

forgiveness  of  sin,  when  he  speaks  of  the  justification  of  Abraham  I9 

works,  so  neither  can  he  use  it  in  this  sense  in  the  general  condoMi 

which  he  draws  from  it ;  "Te8ee,then,howthatby  woriuamanisjurii* 

fied,and  not  by  feith  only.''     The  ground  on  whidh  he  resta  thk 
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inference  is  the  declaraiire  jusHfieadon  of  Abraham,  which  rcmilted  from 
Us  lofty  act  of  obedience,  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  and  which  was  eminently 
itielf  an  act  of  obedient  faith;  and  the  justification  of  which  he  speaks 
IB  the  general  conclusion  of  the  argument,  roust,  therefore,  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense.  He  speaks  not  of  the  act  of  being  jus^tified  before  God, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected ;  but  of  being  proved  to  be  in  a 
manifest  and  Scripturally  approved  state  of  justification.  '*  Ye  see,  then, 
duit  by  works  a  man  is"  shown  to  be  in  a  "  justified"  state  ;  or  how  his 
profe— ion  of  being  in  the  Divine  favour  is  justified  and  confirmed  **  by 
woilu^  and  not  by  faith  only,"  or  mero  doctrinal  &ith ;  not  by  the  faith 
of  mere  intellectual  assent,  not  by  the  faith  which  is  dead,  and  unpro- 
dnctive  of  good  works. 

Lastly,  so  far  are  the  two  apostles  from  being  in  opposition  to  each 
citber,  that,  as  to  faith  as  well  as  works,  they  roost  perfectly  agree.  St. 
Junes  declares,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  by  mero  faith.  But,  then,  by 
fiuth  he  means,  not  tht  same  faitli  to  which  St.  Paul  attributes  a  saving 
nfficaey.  His  argument  sufficiently  shows  this.  He  speaks  of  a  faith 
which  is  "  al-me"  and  <<  dead,"  St.  Paul  of  the  faitli  which  is  never  alone, 
th  lU^ix  it  alone  justifieth  ;  which  is  not  sdlitaria,  though  it  is  sola  in  this 
work,  as  our  old  divines  speak  ;  the  faith  of  a  penitent,  humbled  man, 
who  not  only  yields  speculative  assent  to  the  scheme  of  (lospel  doc. 
trine,  but  flies  with  confidence  to  Christ,  as  his  sacrifice  and  Redeemer, 
Cir  pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  it ;  the  faith,  in  a  word,  which 
is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  by  which  a  true  believer  enters  into 
and  lites  the  spiritual  life,  because  it  vitally  unites  him  to  Christ,  the 
fbontain  of  that  life — *<  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
feith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

There  is  then  no  foundation  in  the  Epistle  of  St  James  for  the  doctrine 
ef  justification  by  works,  according  to  Bishop  Bull's  theory.  The  other 
aiguments  by  which  this  notion  has  been  supported,  are  refuted  by  the 
frincipies  which  have  been  already  laid  down,  and  confirmed  from  the 
WQvd  of  God. 

A  third  theory  has,  also,  had  great  influence  in  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
hnd,  and  is  to  this  day  explicitly  asserted  by  some  of  its  leading  divines 
•ad  prelates.  It  acknowledges  that,  provided  faith  be  understood  to  be 
ire  and  genuine,  men  are  justified  by  faith  only,  and  in  this  they 
the  opinion  just  examined  ;  but  then  they  take  faith  to  be  mere 
Mief,  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  nothing  more.  This  is 
largely  defended  by  Whitby  in  his  preface  to  the  Galatinns,  which,  in 
etfier  respects  ably  shows  that  justification  is  in  no  sense  by  works, 
either  natural,  Mosaic,  or  evangelical.  The  faith  by  which  we  are  jus- 
tified,  he  describes  to  be  *<  a  full  assent  to,  or  firm  persuasion  of  mind 
oonceming  the  truth  of  what  is  testified  by  God  himself  respecting  our 
Jjoid  JesiM  ChrisCt"  und  in  particular,  ''that  he  was  Christ  the  Son  of 


Goo."  «  Th»  was  dw  fiulh  wUeh  die  apoidM  laqomd  ia  0^ 
tim;''  << lyjr  this  &tth  meawere  put  into  the  fimy  of  nlnlHB»  mdit 
they  persevered  in  it.  would  obtain  it"  *  ' 

Nearly  the  same  yiew  is  taught  by  the  pieaent  Mwhop  of  WioohflrtHb 
m  his  Refutatioa  of  Cahinism^  and  his  Elements  of  Theolqgr,  nd  it « 
prabably»  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  die  aatioiial  daqgrt 
tyigiTiAAil  as  evangelical^  though  with  many  it  is  also  noeli 
die  scheme  of  Bishop  BulL    «<  Faith  and  belieC**  says  Bishop  X 
^  stxicUy  speaking  mean  the  same  thing."    If,  dMD,  a  penHent 
or  Jewy  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  psramiaed  Sa*isv4f 

die  world,  <*  having  understood  that  baptism  was  essenlial  to  d^falssriMP' 
of  the  new  and  merciful  dispensation,  of  die  Divine  aotfaori^  of  wlrffh  fci 
was  fully  persuaded,  would  eagerly  apply  to  some  ooa  of  llioea  whs 
vara  oommissioiied  to  bantiae :  his  baotiflm.  aAmmslBfBd  aibeoadhgli 
the  appointed  fimn  to  a  true  believer,  would  coovey  jostifieaSioli ;  aril 
odier  words,  the  baptized  person  would  receive  mniisninn  of  his 
sips,  would  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  be  accounted  jnsi  and 
in  his  flight"  {Rrfutation  of  Caltmiamt  chap*  iii.)  f^Fsidi, 
dading  repentance  for  fiynner  o&oces,  was,  as  ftr  as  die 
aelf  was  concerned,  the  sole  requisite  for  jostificatioo ;  nopnviqas 
was  enjoined;  but  baptism  was  invariably  die  instrumeot,  or  mend 
by  which  justification  was  conveyed."  {R^iMhnafCtimimt,  «b«A) 

The  confosedness  and  contrariety  of  this  scheme  wiU  be 
the  reader. 

It  will  not  be  denied  to  Dr.  Whitby,  that  the  apostles 
the  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  Messiabship  and  Sonship  of  our  Lflid; 
nor  is  it  denied  to  Bishop  Tomline,  that  when  baptism,  in  the  case  if 
true  penitents,  was  not  only  an  outwaid  expression  of  the  fitfthof 
but  accompanied  by  a  solemn  committal  of  die  sfHritual  inteieM 
baptized  to  Christ,  by  an  act  of  confidence,  the  power  to  do 
no  doubt,  often  given  as  a  part  of  the  grace  of  baptism, 
would  follow ;  the  real  question  is,  whether  justification  fiilhms 
assent.  This  is  wholly  contradicted  by  the  argument  of  8t 
for  if  dead  faith,  by  which  he  means  mere  assent  to  doctrine,  m  m  ' 
evidence  of  a  justified  state,  it  cannot  be  justifying ;  which  I  take  to  hi  < 
as  conclusive  an  argument  as  possible.  For  St  James  doea  not  Aif  - 
&ith  to  him  who  has  &ith  without  works ;  if  then  he  has  fidth,  the  apsdb 
can  mean  by  fiiith  nothing  else  certainly  than  assent  or  helirf:  ^ThM 
befievest  there  is  one  God,  thou  doest  well ;"  and  as  this  fidth,  at  xmttj 
to  him  is  <*  alone,"  by  faith  he  means  tiers  assent  of  the  intoUeet  llv 
aigument  shows,  that  those  theologians  are  unquestionably  in  error,  wki 
make  justification  the  result  of  more  assent  to  the  evidence  of  the  tmA 
of  the  Gospel,  or  doctrinal  belief.  And  neither  Dr.  Whitby  nor  BMof 
Tomline  are  aUe  to  cany  this  doctrine  throughout    The  fiMMsreii^ 
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tends,  that  this  assent,  when  finn  ^d  sincere,  must  produce  obedience ; 
but  St.  James  denies  neither  firmness  of  conviction,  nor  sincerity  to  his 
inoperative  fiuth,  and  *yct,  he  tells  us,  that  it  remained  *<  alone,"  and 
^  dead."  Beside,  if  fidth  justifies  only  as  it  produces  obedience,  it 
not  justify  alone,  and  the  justifying  efficacy  lies  in  the  virtual  or 
actual  obedience  proceeding  from  it,  which  gives  up  Whitby's  main  posi- 
iKMi,  and  goes  into  the  scheme  of  Bishop  Bull.  Equally  inconsistent 
is  Bnbop  Tomline.  He  acknowledges  that  **  belief,  or  faith,  may  exist, 
unacoompanied  by  any  of  the  Christian  graces ;"  and  that  *<  this  faith 
not  justify."  How  then  will  he  maintain  that  justification  is  by  faith 
in  the  sense  of  belief?  Again  he  tells  us,  that  the  faith  which  is 
the  means  of  salvaticm,  <<  is  that  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
pfrodoces  obedience  to  its  precepts,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  merits  of  Christ."  Still  farther,  that  <<  baptism  is  the  instru- 
invaiiaUy  by  which  justification  is  conveyed."  {Refutation  of  CdL 
chap,  iii.)  Thus,  then,  we  are  first  told,  that  justifying  fkith  is 
belief  or  assent ;  then  that  various  other  things  arc  connected  with  it  lo 
render  it  justifying,  such  as  previous  repentance,  the  power  of  producing 
obedience,  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  baptism !  All  this  con- 
finioa  and  contradiction  shows,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
aiooey  in  the  sense  of  belief  or  intellectual  assent  only,  cannot  be  main- 
tained,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  worse  than  Antinomian  consequence, 
vfaich  would  follow  from  the  doctrine,  its  advocates  are  obliged  so  to  ex- 
plaioy  and  qualify,  and  add,  as  to  make  many  approaches  to  that  true  doc- 
trine  against  which  they  hurl  both  censure  and  ridicule. 

Hie  error  of  this  whole  scheme  lies  in  not  considering  the  essence  of 
justifying  faith  to  be  trust  or  confidence  in  Christ  as  our  sacrifice  for 
■n,  which,  though  Whitby  and  others  of  his  school,  have  attempted  to 
ridicule  by  calling  it  ^  a  leaning  or  rolling  of  ourselves  upon  him  for  sal. 
mtion,"  availing  themselves  of  the  coarse  terms  used  by  scoffers,  is  yet 
manifestly,  as  we  have  indeed  already  seen,  the  only  sense  in  which 
can  be  rationally  taken,  when  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  means  of  rccon- 
dilation  with  God,  is  its  object,  and  indeed  when  any  promise  of  God  is 
made  to  us.  It  is  not  surely  that  we  may  merely  believe  that  the  death 
•  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  he  is  '<  set  forth  as  a  propitiation," 
bnt  that  we  may  trust  in  its  efficacy  ;  it  is  not  tliat  we  may  merely  believe 
that  God  has  made  promises  to  us,  that  his  merciful  engagements  in  our 
fii:vour  are  recorded ;  but  that  we  may  have  confidence  in  them,  and  thus 
be  sapportcd  by  them.  This  was  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Tcs. 
tunenL  **  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  should  afler  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed,  and  he  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  His  faith  was  confidence.  <<  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  <*  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth 
tbeLord?  1^  him  (rtiit  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  Jiajf  upon  his  God." 
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.-  ■  ■     < 

«  Blesnd  is  the  man  that  <Hiffe<ik  m  the  Loid,  and  w^ 

ia.''    It  18  under  this  notion  o£trud  tfiat  fiuth  is  eonrinnany  ia|atjatBt 

to  U8  also  in  the  New  Testament.  <<Inhi8namesllalltheG€nlilea|hHt" 

^For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  beonnae  we  Inailk 

the  living'God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  eapocMj  of  thmi.' ' 

that  behove."    **  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believedl  (trualedy)  anda 

persuaded  that  he  is  Me  to  keep  that  which  /  ham  eommHiei  onto 

against  that  day."    ^  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  oar  roig^MwMK 

&st  to  the  end.'*  .  -^ '] 

The  fourth  theory  which  we  may  notice,  is  that  which  vqecta  jnMih"  | 
cation  in  the  present  life,  and  defers  its  administration  to  the  laatduBt: 
This  has  had  a  few,  and  but  a  few  abettors,  and  the  principal  ni)ganH^  1 
for  it  arc,  1.  That  all  the  consequences  of  sin  are  not  remofed  fiv^jp  i 
even  believers  in  the  present  life,  whereas  a  fell  ranuasioa  of  ain  necH;?  i 
sarily  implies  the  full  and  immediate  remission  of  puniduDeot.     3.  '^I^ 
if  believers  are  justified,  that  is  judged  in  the  present  life,  they  flmt  iMi 
judged  twice,  whereas  there  is  but  one  judgment,  which  is  to  take  pMl^ 
at  Christ's  second  coming.     3.  That  the  Scriptures  speak  of  justifie^^ 
tion  at  the  last  day,  as  when  pur  Lord  declares  "  that  eveiy  ilSim  M^U 
that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  dqr.flj^,  i 
judgment,"  and  adds,  "  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  (then)  be  jnaHfiad,  ai^ '] 
by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  .,.  | 

To  all  these  arguments,  which  a  few  words  will  refote,  the  genenl,sMLk 
indeed,  sufficient  answer  is,  that  justification  in  the  sense  of  the  feignit. 
ness  of  sins,  the  only  import  of  the  term  in  question,  is  constantly  apl 
explicitly  spoken  of  as  a  present  attainment.     This  is  declared  to  belhfe 
case  with  Abraham  and  with  David,  by  St.  Paul ;  it  was  surely  the  esn 
with  those  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  ^  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;"  aoA 
with  her  of  whom  he  declared,  that  having  "  much  forgiven  Ae  Vmi 
much."     ^'  We  have,"  says  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Cokwsiana,  ^  is* 
deraption  tlirough  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."     So  plain  a  poiil 
needs  no  confirmation  by  more  numerous  quotations ;  and  the  only  meaav. 
wliich  tlic  advocates  of  the  theory  have  resorted  to  for  explaining  soek 
passages  consistently  with  their  own  views,  is  absurdly,  and  we  may  adl. 
audaciously,  to  resolve  them  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  speaks  of  a  ^ 
feture  thing  when  certain,  as  present ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  whkkr 
sets  all  criticism  at  defiance. 

As  to  the  first  argument,  we  may  observe  that  it  assumes,  that  it  if 
essential  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  that  idl  its  consequences  should  be  imme- 
diately removed,  or  otherwise  they  assert  it  is  no  pardon  at  all.  This  m 
to  affirm,  that  to  be  freed  from  punishment  in  another  life,  and  finally, 
and  indeed  in  a  short  time,  to  be  freed  from  the  afilictions  of  this  is  not 
a  pardon ;  which  no  one  can  surely  dehberately  affirm.     This  notion, 

also,  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  obviously  wise  ends  which  are  answered 
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Iff  postponing  the  remoTal  of  affliction  and  diseased  from  those  who  are 
•dmitted  into  the  Divine  favour,  till  another  life ;  and  of  the  sauctifica- 
tioD  of  all  these  to  their  benefit,  so  that  they  entirely  lose,  when  they  are 
■ot  the  consequence  of  new  offences,  their  jpenoZ  character,  and  become 
puts  of  a  merciful  discipline,  **  working  together  for  good." 

The  second  argument  assumes,  that  because  there  is  but  one  general 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  acts  of  judgment  which  are  private  and  per- 
miaL    But  the  one  is  in  no  sense  contrary  to  the  other.     Justification 
nay,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding  under  a  merciful 
ooostitutioii,  as  before  explained,  and  yet  offer  no  obstruction  to  a  gene- 
ill^  public,  and  final  judgment.     The  latter  indeed  grows  out  of  the 
fanner ;  for  since  this  offer  of  mercy  is  made  to  all  men  by  tlic  Gospel, 
they  are  accountable  for  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  it,  which  it  is  a 
put  of  the  general  judgment  to  exhibit,  that  the  righteousness  of  God, 
in  the  punishment  of  them  ^  that  believe  not  the  Gospel,"  may  be  de- 
Bomtrated  and  the  ground  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  been  sin- 
■en^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  be  declared.     We  may  also 
farther  observe,  that  so  far  is  the  appointment  of  one  general  judgment 
fam  interfering  with  acts  of  judgment  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Most 
High  as  the  governor  of  men,  that  he  is  constantly  judging  men,  both 
II  individuals  and  nations,  and  distributing  to  them  both  rewards  and 
pnddmients. 
Tbe  argument  from  the  justification  of  men  at  the  last  day,  proceeds, 

ibd,  upon  a  false  assumption.  It  takes  justification  then  and  now  for 
Ae  same  act ;  and  it  supposes  it  to  proceed  upon  the  same  principle ; 
■nther  of  which  is  true. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  the  same  act.  The  justification  of  believers 
ii  Uiis  life,  is  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  where  arc  we  taught  that 
iHttnion  of  sins  is  to  be  attained  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  Plainly 
Unrhere,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  iu  opposition  to  this 
lolion,  for  it  confines  our  preparation  for  judgment  to  the  present  life 
Uly.  When  our  Lord  says,  "  by  thy  words  thou  shah  be  justified,"  he 
^oes  not  mean  **  by  thy  words  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven ;"  and  if  this  is 
^  maintained  the  passage  is  of  no  force  in  the  argument. 

2.  Justification  at  the  last  day,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  same  prin- 
^le,  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  concluded  to  be  the  continuance  of  the 
^me  act,  commenced  on  earth.  Justification  at  the  last  day  is,  on  all 
bands,  allowed  to  be  by  works ;  but,  if  that  justification  mean  the  pardon 
of  sin,  then  the  pardon  of  sin  is  by  works  and  not  by  faith,  a  doctrine 
^^re  have  already  refuted  from  the  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  itself.  The 
J^JBtification  of  the  last  day  is,  therefore,  not  the  pardon  of  sin ;  for  if 
^^ur  sins  are  previously  pardoned,  we  then  need  no  pardon ;  if  they  are 
<^oi  pardoned,  no  provision  for  their  remission  then  remains.  And  as 
^liis  justification  is  not  pardon^  neither  is  it  acquittal ;  for,  us  to  those 
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«iw  of  ^vUdi  te  wfaked  have  not  been  goil^,  Aej  wil  1^ 
ted  of  them,  becMine  sn  aU-wise  God  wffl  not  chaige  them  wU 
which  tibey  have  not  been  guilty,  and  there  can  be  no  neqnittal  eel 
Aieee  they  have  coomutted.    Believers  will  not  be  aoquktod  of  Ibe 
for  which  they  have  obtained  forgiveness,  beeaum  they  w31  Mt 
charged  upon  them :  «  Who  diall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  < 
elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth."    So  for  from  ttieir  being  aivaigM 
sinnerB,  that  their  justification  on  earth  may  be  fomnlly  pleaded  fir 
icqoittal  at  the  last  day,  that  the  very  circumstances  of  the  ji 
Mrili  be  a  puUic  recognition,  from  its  very  commenoement,  of  t&eir 
don  and  acceptance  upon  earth.    ^  The  dead  in  Christ  shall 
''  lliey  rise  to  gbry,  not  to  shame,"  theb  bodies  benig  made  Wim 
Christ's «"  glorious  body."    Those  that  sleep  in  Christ  shaD  ^Godl 
with  him,"  in  his  train  of  triumph;  they  shall  be  set  on  his*  Vi^ 
in  token  of  acceptance  and  fovour;  and  of  the  hooka  wUdi 
opened,  one  is  ^'tfiebook  of  life,"  in  which  their  namea  havelieaft 
vioosly  recorded.    It  follows,  then,  that  our  justification  at  the  last 
if  we  most  still  use  that  phrase,  which  has  little  to  support  k  in 
ture,  and  might  be  well  substituted  for  others  less  eqinvocal,  cao 
deeUaraUoef  apprchaiaryf  and  festunsroftoe.    Declarative,  as 
in  the  manner  just  stated,  the  justification  of  believers  on  earth ; 
batory  of  their  works  of  fiuth  and  love ;  and  rmumndwe  of  f 
made  graciously  rewardahle,  in  their  difierent  measures,  by  the 
heal  constitution.  }S^ 

'  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  an  argument  against  the  te 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  in  favour  of  justification  by  Uk 
and  works,  which  is  drawn  firom  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day  :—^  If 
worics  wrought  through  faith  are  the  ground  of  the  sentence  paaaed  npsa 
us  in  that  day,  then  they  are  a  necessary  condition  of  our  justificaftka** 
lUs  is  an  argument  which  has  been  built  much  upon,  from  Biriiop  Bdl 
to  the  present  day.  Its  fallacy  lies  in  considering  the  works  of  heUevM 
as  the  only,  or  chief  ground  of  that  sentence ;  that  is,  the  nilmhiMrfM 
tion  of  eternal  life  to  them  in  its  difierent  degrees  of  glory  at  the  comiH 
of  Christ.  That  it  is  not  so,  is  plain  from  those  express  passages  el 
Scripture,  which  represent  eternal  life  as  the  fiiiit  of  Christ's  atonaneai^ 
and  the  gift  of  God  through  him.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  throii|^ 
foith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  works^"  Ink 
"  Why,"  says  an  old  writer,  **  might  he  not  have  said,  by  grace  are  jt 
saved,  through  foith  and  works ;  it  were  as  easy  to  say  the  one  as  thi  < 
other."  (9)     If  our  works  are  the  sole  ground  of  that  sentence  of' 


(9)  The  reader  will  eleo  recollect  Rom.  vi,  93,  **The  wagei  of  ein  is  d«ll; 

Vat  tbe  gift  of  €hd  ie etemEl  life,  througrh  our  Lord  Jemis  Chriet*    The  foBoV- 

mg  peangee  ezpreialy  meke  the  atonement  of  Chriet  the  ground  of  our  tUk  It 

ctenal  life.    **  By  hb  own  Uood  ho  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  pUos,  hmif 
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Ml  life,  then  is  the  reward  of  righteousness  of  debt  according  to  the  law 
!flf  works,  and  not  of  grace ;  but  if  of  grace,  then  works  are  not  the  sole 
■«f  chief  ground  of  our  final  reward.  If  of  debt,  we  claim  in  our  own 
r^t/fA ;  and  the  works  rewarded  must  be  in  every  sense  our  own ;  but 
;)|bod  works  are  not  our  own  works ;  we  are  "  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
good  works  ;'*  and  derive  all  the  power  to  do  them  from  him.  If, 
we  have  not  the  right  of  reward  in  ourselves,  we  have  it  in  ano- 
;  and  thus  we  again  come  to  another  and  higher  ground  of  the  final 
than  the  works  wrought  even  by  them  that  believe,  namely, 
covenant  right  which  we  derive  from  Christ-f-right  grounded  on 
If  thai  it  is  asked,  in  what  sense  good  works  are  any  ground 
HaD  of  the  final  sentence  of  eternal  life,  we  answer,  they  are  so  seconda- 
4tf  and  flubordinately,  1.  As  evidences  of  that  faith  and  that  justified 
fipDon  which  alone  truly  good  works  can  spring.  2.  As  qualifying 
fiir  heaven ;  they  and  the  principles  firom  which  they  spring  consti- 
our  holiness,  our  '<  meetncss  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
^l^"  3.  As  rewardable ;  but  still  of  grace  not  of  debt,  of  promise  not 
if  our  own  right,  since  after  all  we  have  done,  though  we  had  lived  and 
ilAred  as  the  apostles  to  whom  the  words  were  fu^  addressed,  we  are 
aoBmanded  to  confess  ourselves  <*  unprofitable  servants."  In  this  sense 
gDod  woriKS,  though  they  have  no  part  in  the  ofiicc  of  justifying  the  un- 
gldHy,  that  is,  in  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin,  are  necessary  to  salvation, 
they  are  not  the  ground  of  it.  As  they  arc  pleasing  to  God,  so 
they  approved  and  rewarded  by  God.  <^  They  prevent  future  guilt, 
but  take  away  no  former  guilt,  evidence  our  faith  and  title  to  everlast- 
ng  glory,  strengthen  our  union  with  Christ  because  they  strengthen 
frith,  confirm  our  hope,  glorify  God,  give  good  example  to  men,  make  us 
cajpable  of  communion  with  God,  give  some  content  to  oiu*  con* 
and  there  is  happiness  in  the  doing  of  them,  and  in  the  rcmem- 
farance  of  them  when  done.  Blessed  are  they  who  always  abound  in 
them,  for  they  know  that  their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Liord.  Yet 
BeDarmin,  though  a  great  advancer  of  merit,  thought  it  the  safest  way 
to  put  our  sole  trust  not  in  these  good  works,  but  in  Christ.  It  is,  indeed, 
M  only  the  safest,  but  the  only  way  so  to  do,  if  we  would  be  justified 
Mbfe  God.  True,  wc  shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works,  but  it 
Ml  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  justified  by  our  works.  God  did  never 
•idatn  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  faith  in  Christ,  to 
a  right  unto  the  remission  of  sin  and  eternal  life ;  but  to  be  a 
by  which  we  may  obtain  possession  of  the  rewards  he  hath  pro. 
"  {Lawson's  Theo-PdUica.) 


obtained  eternal  redemption  for  iu.**     "  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Teeta 
nMDt,  that,  by  meant  ef  death,  they  which  ore  called  might  receive  the  promim 
of  eiermai  inheritance,**  Heb.  ix,  12-15.     <*  Christ  died  for  us,  that  whether  wt 
'^nkm  or  ilaep,  we  ahonld  Uve  together  with  Um,**  1  TheOT.  t,  10. 
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The  last  theory  of  justification  to  which  it  is  neceasary  to  advert^  ii 
that  comprised  in  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  in  his  Key  to 
the  Apostolic  Writings.  It  is,  that  all  such  phrases  as  to  elect,  cal, 
adopt,  justify,  sanctify,  &c,  arc  to  be  taken  to  express  that  Church  id^ 
tion  into  which,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  believing  Jevi 
and  Gentiles  were  brought;  that  they  are  ** antecedent  Uesaii^* 
enjoyed  by  all  professed  Christians,  though,  unless  they  avail  themsolm 
of  these  privileges  for  the  purposes  of  personal  holiness,  they  caimal  ht 
saved. 

Tliis  scheme  is,  in  many  respects,  delusive  and  absurd,  as  it  eoih 
founds  collective  privileges  with  those  attainments  which  from  tlidr 
nature  can  only  be  personal.  If  we  allow  tlmt  with  respect  to  ^ 
tion,"  for  instance,  it  may  have  a  plausibility,  because  nations  of 
may  be  elected  to  peculiar  privileges  of  a  religious  kind ;  3ret  wift 
respect  to  the  others,  as  "justification,"  &c,  the  notion  requires  no 
lengthened  refutation.  Justification  is,  as  the  Apostle  Foul  states  it, 
pardon  of  sin ;  but  are  the  sins  of  nations  pardoned,  because  they  an 
professedly  Christian  ?  This  is  a  personal  attainment,  and  can  be  no 
other,  and  collective  justification,  by  Church  privileges,  is  a  wild  dreo^ 
which  mocks  and  trifles  with  the  Scriptures.  According  to  this  scheniB^ 
there  is  a  Scriptxiral  sense  in  which  the  most  profane  and  inunoial  nwii 
provided  he  profess  himself  a  Christian,  may  be  said  to  be  juslifiodt 
that  is,  pardoned ;  sanctified,  that  is,  made  holy ;  and  adopted,  thii  k 
made  a  child  of  God ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Bbhbfits  derived  to  Man  from  the  Atonembut— CoNooMrrjJiTf 

OF  Justification. 

Teee  leading  blessings  concomitant  with  justification,  are  bbobkiba- 

TioN  and  ADOPTION ;  with  respect  to  which  we  may  observe  generaDft 

that  although  we  must  distinguish  them  as  being  diflTerent  from  eick 

other,  and  from  justification,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  separated.     The; 

occur  at  the  same  time,  and  they  all  enter  into  the  experience  of  d» 

same  person ;  so  that  no  man  is  justified  without  being  regenerated  aai 

adopted,  and  no  man  is  regenerated  and  made  a  son  of  God,  who  is  not 

justified.     Whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they,  tlierefine^ 

involve  and  imply  each  other ;  a  remark  which  may  preserve  us  frav 

some  errors.     Thus,  with  respect  to  our  heirship,  and  consequent  titb 

to  eternal  life,  in  Titus  iii,  7,  it  is  grounded  upon  our  justification.  "For 

we  are  justified  by  his  grace,  that  we  should  bo  heirs  according  to  lbs 

hope  of  eternal  life."     In  1  Pet.  i,  3,  it  is  connected  with  our  rcgener^ 

tion.     <<  Blessed  be  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wbs 
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lut  iDJBroy  bath  begotteo  oi  ■gftin  unto  a  Kfely  hope,  bj  th» 
cf  Jems  Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance,*' die. 
Umd.  viii,  17,  it  is  grounded  upon  our  odopUim — ^<  If  chil- 
■in."  These  passoges  aro  a  sufficient  proof)  that  justifica- 
ntioD,  and  adoption,  aro  not  distinct  and  different  titles^  bu^ 
w  and  the  same  title,  through  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ,  to 
f  inheritance.  They  aro  attained,  too^  by  the  same  fiuth. 
Mdfied  by  faith^"  and  we  are  the  «« children  of  God  by  fiuth 
ma.'*  Accordin^y,  in  the  following  passages,  tiiey  aro  all 
a  eflbct  of  the  same  act  of  faith.  ^  But  as  many  as  roceirod 
agave  he  power  to  become  the  soiw  of  God,  (which  appeDa- 
a.  TBConciliation  and  adoption,)  even  to  them  that.Miece  od 
ihich  wero  horn  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  die  flesh, 
iiD  of  man,  lul  of  God^^-  or,  in  other  words,  wero  regSDO* . 

wations  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  io  the  pro- 
jtar,  will  ronder  it  the  less  necessaiy  to  dweU  hero  at  length 
liire  and  extent  of  regeneration. 

t  mighty  change  in  man,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
loflunion  which  sin  has  over  him  in  his  natural  state,  and 
apk^res  and  struggles  against  in  his  penitent  state,  is  hroken 
id^  so  that,  with  full  choice  of  will  and  the  energy  of  ri|^ 
le  serves  God  freely,  and  ^^runs  in  the  way  of  his  command- 
Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed 
1  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  ^  Foa 
t  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  aro  not  under  the  law,  but 
u**  <<  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  ser- 
d»  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  tbe  end  everlasting 
verance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  power  and  the 
Q  things  which  are  pleasing  to  Grod,  both  as  to  inward  habits 
1  acts,  are,  therefore,  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  state, 
leotance  is  not  regeneration,  we  have  before  observed.  It 
ir  disputing  whether  regeneration  begins  with  repentance ; 
igeoerate  state  is  only  entered  upon  at  our  justification,  then 
I  be  meant  by  this,  to  be  consistent  with  the  Scriptures,  is, 
iparotory  process,  which  leads  to  regeneration,  as  it  leads  to 
nmences  with  conviction  and  contrition,  and  goes  on  to  a 
mung  to  the  Lord.  In  the  order  which  God  has  established, 
I  does  not  take  place  without  this  process.  Conviction  of 
I  danger  of  an  unregenerate  state  must  first  be  felt.  God 
ited  this  change  to  be  effected  in  answer  to  our  prayers ; 
lUe  prayer  supposes  that  we  desire  the  blessing  we  ask ; 
sept  of  Christ  as  the  appointed  medium  of  access  to  €rod ; 
1  and  confoss  our  own  inability  to  attain  what  we  ask  firom 
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Tlie  regenerate  state  is,  also,  called  in  Scripture  sanctification ; 

a  distinction  is  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  between  that  and 

«  sanctified  whoUy"  a  doctrine  to  be  afterward  considered.     In 

regenerate,  or  sanctified  state,  the  former  corruptions  of  the  heart 

remain,  and  strive  for  the  mastery ;  but  that  which  characterizes 

distinguishes  it  from  the  state  of  a  penitent  before  justification, 

he  is  ^  in  Christ,"  is,  that  they  are  not  even  his  inward  hahit ; 

that  they  have  no  dominion*     Faith  unites  to  Christ;  by  it  we 

^  grace  and  peace  firom  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus 

and  enjoy  ''the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  this 

as  the  sanctif3ring  Spirit,  is  given  to  us  to ''  abide  with  us,  and  to 

in  nn^"  and  then  we  walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit. 

Adoption  is  the  second  concomitant  of  justification,  and  is  a  large 

eonprehensive  blessing. 
To  aappose  that  the  apostles  take  this  term  firom  the  practice  of  the 
Romans,  and  other  nations  who  had  the  custom  of  adopting  the 
of  others,  and  investing  them  with  all  the  privileges  of  their 
offspring,  is,  probably,  a  refinement.  It  is  much  more  likely 
they  had  simply  in  view  the  obvious  fiict,  that  our  sins  had  deprived 
of  our  sonship,  the  favour  of  God,  and  our  right  to  the  inheritance  of 
life ;  that  we  had  become  strangers,  and  aliens,  and  enemies ; 
that,  upon  our  return  to  God,  and  reconciliation  with  him,  our  for. 
privileges  were  not  only  restored,  but  heightened  through  the 
■ptamal  love  of  God.  They  could  scarcely  bo  forgetful  of  the  affect- 
tog  puaUe  of  the  prodigal  son ;  and  it  is  under  the  same  simple  view 
that  St*  Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  ''wherefore  come  out 
BRon  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
vndean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you, 
9pd  ye  riiall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Liord  almighty." 

Adoption,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  we  who  were  alienated,  and  ene- 
mIoo,  and  disinherited,  are  made  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternal 
^bfj.  **  If  children  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;" 
irhere  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  in  our  own  right,  nor  in  right 
of  any  work  done  in  us,  or  which  we  ourselves  do,  though  it  be  an 
otangelical  woric,  that  we  become  heirs,  but  jointly  with  Atm,  and  in 
hb  right 

To  this  state  belong  freedom  from  a  servile  spirit ;  we  are  not  servants 
bm  sons ;  the  special  love  and  care  of  God  our  heavenly  Father ;  a 
JDal  confidence  in  him ;  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  and  in  all  cir- 
muBtances ;  the  title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  which  is  the 
fimndation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  derive  from  tliose  privileges,  as  it 
ii  die  only  means  by  which  we  can  know  that  they  are  ours. 
The  point  stated  last  requires  to  be  explained  more  largely,  and  tha 
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■  an  B  Ute  main  correcL 

wr  of  the  Holy  8ril,] 
D  wlrich  flowa  a 
■  of  (Mr  juMLut  irrrfHiice  wkb  <>od, 
k&fe  of  <Mr  fitfnra  m^  alenMl  ^017. 

Thia  w  M^  in  wmsl  pa^igM  of  ScT^hnt. 

RcM.  nil,  15, 16,  ■  For  ye  bsva  boI  recwTOcl  the  fpnit  of' 
■pB  to  fear,  bat  Oa  Spirit  of  adopdoo,  wheniq-  we  cry,  Abba,Flilift! 
The  Spirit  ibdfbnnithwitiwaBwith  our  ^HiittbiU  we  are  the  diiUm 
of  God."  IntloapaM^e  itii  (o  be  renaiike^  1-  That  the  gift  «f  Ai 
Spirit  apokea  o^  lakea  «w«y  •*Jtmr"  haa^  v^^^rA  to  the  pcrsLuiM 
^iril  of  the  law,  irnidter,  peihapa^  totbeHoIy  S;>lri;  in  htsconvtnoat 
agmcy,  caDed  the  spirit  of  hoodage,  prodoring  -  Il^at,"  a  scrvili?  drail 
of  God  aa' (tended.  2.  That  the  "Spirit  of  GcxT  here  loenliMied,  ii 
■ot  Ibe  penoniBed  ^irit  or  genioa  of  the  Gaapd^  as  sotne  would  faavail 
bat  "Ifa  Sptnl  ilae^,"  or  himael^  and  beoce  called  in  the  G\ 
Ab  text  adduced  bdow,  "  TV  ffpinl  x^  JUt  Sob,"  which  cannct  inni 
fte  gauoa  of  the  Go^nL  3.  That  he  iiupiies  a  filial  coDfidcneah 
Ood  aa  oar  Faflier,  «4udi  ta  oppoaed  to  "the  fear"  prodoced  by  ihi 
■apirit  of  bandage."  4.  Hutt  he  prodDcea  Has  filial  confidence,  mI 
iiblea  na  to  caO  God  oar  Atter,  hy'wiliifiaing,  beamig  testimony ' 
oar  ^irit,  >*  thtt.  wt  are  Ike  eUIdmi  of  God," 

GaL  iv,  4,  5,  S,  **  Bnt  whea  dw  fiAwaa  of  the  time  was  came,  Gttt 
aaot  forth  hia  Stn,  made  of  a  woman,  made  mder  the  law,  to  reilMB 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  tt 
maoa ;  and  because  ye  are  sons  God  bath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  ofhuSoi 
into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father." 

Here,  also,  are  to  he  noted,  1.  The  means  or  our  redemplioo 
onder  (the  curse  of)  the  law,  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  ChiiA 
S.  Tliat  tbe  adoption  of  sons  follows  upon  our  actual  redemption  flM 
that  curse,  or,  in  other  words,  our  pardon.  3.  That  u|>on  our  patd4 
the  "  Spiri  o/"  Jum  Son"  is  "  teat  forth,"  and  that  "  into  our  hearlt,"  |» 
ducing  the  same  cBect  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  RoaoK 
filial  confidence  in  God<— «CTyw^,  Aiba,  F<aher."  To  these  anhll 
added  all  those  passages,  so  niunerous  in  the  New  Tcsitunent,  wlait* 
pres  the  confidence  and  the  joy  of  Chnstians ;  their  IHendship  litt 
God;  their  confident  access  to  him  as  their  God;  their  culirc  unioo.a' 
delightfiil  intercourse  with  him  in  spirit. 

lliis  doctrine  has  been  generally  termed  the  doctrine  of  aasunasb 
and,  perhope  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul, — "the  fiil)  assurance  of  biAt* 
and  «lbe  full  assurance  of  bope,"  may  wamuillhe  use  of  (he  word.  B* 
as  there  is  a  current  and  generally  understood  sense  of  this  term  aaa$ 
parsotia  of  the  Calrinisiic  perauaaion,  implying,  that  the  amaniacmd 
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liresont  acceptance  and  sonship,  is  an  assurance  of  our  final  pezse- 

Unuice,  and  of  our  indefeasible  tide  to  heaven :  the  phrase,  a  comfort- 

>fiAk  persuasion,  or  conviction  of  our  justification  and  adoption,  arising 

of  the  Spirit's  inward  and  direct  testimony,  is  to  be  preferred ;  for 

ii  has  been  held  as  an  indubitable  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ  by  Christians, 

'  ifbo  by  no  means  receive  the  doctrine  of  assurance  in  the  sense  held  by 

Ab  fbUowers  of  Calvin. 

t   There  is,  also,  another  reason  for  the  sparing  and  cautious  use  of  the 

amrance,  which  is,  that  it  seems  to  imply,  though  not  necessarily, 

abience  of  all  doubt,  and  shuts  out  all  those  lower  degrees  of  per- 

■■mmii  which  may  exist  in  the  experience  of  Christians.     For,  as  our 

pidi,  may  not  at  first,  or  at  all  times,  be  equally  strong,  the  testimony 

■F  the  Spirit  may  have  its  degrees  of  strength,  and  our  persuasion  or 

Mivhtiuu  be  proportionately  regulated.     Yet,  if  faith  be  genuine,  Grod 

its  weaker  exercises,  and  encourages  its  growth,  by  afiTording 

of  comfort,  and  degrees  of  this  testimony.     Nevertheless, 

tfhile  this  is  allowed,  the  fuhiess  of  this  attainment  is  to  be  pressed 

every  one  that  believes,  according  to  the  word  of  God  : — "  Let  us 

near,'*  says  St.  Paul  to  all  Christians, "  with  fiill  assurance  of  faith." 

' '  It  may  serve,  also,  to  remove  an  objection  sometimes  made  to  the 

and  to  correct  an  error  which  sometimes  pervades  the  state- 

of  it,  to  observe  that  this  assurance,  persuasion,  or  conviction, 

term  be  adopted,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith ; 

flwt  is,  that  justifying  fuith  does  not  consist  in  the  assurance  that  I  am 

BOW  feigiven,  through  Christ.     This  would  be  obviously  contradictory. 

For  we  must  believe  before  we  can  be  justified ;  much  more  before  we 

em  be  assured,  in  any  degree,  that  we  are  justified ;  and  this  persuasion, 

therefore,  follows  justification ;  and  is  one  of  its  results.     We  believe 

ia  order  to  justification ;  but  we  cannot  be  persuaded  of  our  forgiveness 

ia  Older  to  it,  for  the  persuasion  would  be  false.     But  thougli  we  must 

•01  only  distinguish,  but  separate  this  persuasion  of  our  acceptance  from 

Ao  &ith  which  justifies,  we  must  not  separate  but  only  distinguish  it 

fam  justification  itself.     With  that  come  as  concomitants,  regeneration, 

idopCion,  and  as  far  as  we  have  any  information  from  Scripture,  the 

^  8|iirit  of  adoption,"  though,  as  in  all  other  cases,  in  various  degrees 

of  operation. 

On  the  subject  of  this  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  are  four 

Qpnuons. 

TTie  first  is,  that  it  is  twofold ;  a  direct  testimony  to,  or  *'  inward  im- 

ptoaaion  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  to  my  spirit 

Hiat  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Christ  hath  loved  me,  and  given  himself 

fiir  mc,  that  I,  even- 1,  am  reconciled  to  God ;"  ( Wesky^s  Sermons ;)  and 

«n  indirect  testimony,  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart 

and  liiSii  which  St  Paul  calls  the  testimoDy  of  our  own  spirits;  for  thb 
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k  inftfnd  fion  hi*  iiiimimjiii.  AdA  the  Spirit  itself  beueth  « 
HJA  our  agixilf"  Itc.  Hut  tertimooy  of  our  own  qiirit,  or  indirect  Hi 
tnnooy  of  the  Baly  Sfint  bj  and  throi^h  our  own  apirii,  is  coini' 
wcoofinnitoiy  ofdiefintteitinMiny,  udis  thiu  expiained  by  te' 
whtsr : — "  How'ui  I  aaaured  that  I  do  not  mistake  the  vcuce  if  ^ 
Spiiit  1  even  I^  the  l«Miiaooy  of  my  own  quiil,  •  by  the  aniwa  of  < 
good  coiwcieDce  toward  God:'  herdiy  you  shall  know  that  ytn  uaj 
no  <MiuioO(  that  yaa  have  not  deceived  your  own  mul.  The  tnunedfair 
fmita  of  Ibe  Spirit  lubig  in  tb»  heart,  arc  luve,  joy,  peacu  ;  buwcb  J 
mrvifii^  hiimMmma  of  iniod,  meekneBi,  gentlenesB,  long  suSehng.  Ao 
the  outward  frniti  on,  the  dtHog  good  to  all  lueo,  and  a  Ufuform  o^ 
dieoco  to  aO  (he  romnnnrta  of  God." 

llw  Moood  oftinioQ  admowledge^  alio,  a  twofold  witness ;  tbc  wit' 
oeM  of  the  Spirit,  whieh  conuta  in  tbo  moral  effects  produced  in  bin 
dkat  bdiarea,  odtervise  called  the  ftnita  of  the  Spirit ;  and  ihe  i 
of  oor  own  aiarits,  that  i*,  (he  cooacioutness  of  possesaiiig  fajtb.  Ilii 
ihay  call  "  the  reflex  act  of  frith,  by  which  a  person,  conscious  of  bb- 
Jiaving,  reasoaa  in  this  maimer,  I  know  thai  1  believe  in  Christ,  therefiic 
I  know  that  I  Aall  obtain  ereriaatiDg  hie."  {Dr.  IHWs  Leehatt.) 

llie  third  t^ttoiaii  ia,  that  there  ia  but  one  witneas,  the  Uoly  i 
acting  coacurreudy  with  our  own  spirits.  "  The  Spirit  of  God  proiiOT 
those  gracea  in  uB  which  are  ^  evidence  of  our  adoptioo;  itishevlM 
as  occaaon  requires,  illuminatea  oor  underataudiDgB  and  aaaiM 
BieiBOiiee  in  discovering  and  leoollactii^  those  argumenis  of  hope  m^ 
comfort  wit  bin  ourselves.  But  God's  Spirit  doth  witness  with,  sot  wJ^ 
out  our  spirits  and  understandings ;  in  making  use  of  our  reeaoa  ii 
aidohog  and  reflecting  upon  those  grouuds  of  comfort,  which  the  9fi^ 
of  God  hath  wrought  in  us,  and  ftom  ihem  drawing  this  i  iiiii(iiH|ttiT 
ooocluaion  to  ourselves,  that  •  we  are  the  sons  of  God.' "  {Bidup  AA) 
With  this  notion  is  generally  oonnected^  that  of  the  ratire  impel 
faili^  of  the  Spirit's  operalioDe  as  distinguislied  from  the  operalicni(f 
our  own  mind,  "  so  diat  we  could  never  have  known,  unless  it  had  bt* 
communicated  to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  ilist  our  souls  are  moved  tjfl 
Divine  power,  when  we  lore  God  and  keep  his  connnandmenls."  (Jb* 
md  lyoyje^s  Commentmy.) 

IIm  following  passage  from  the  Re>-.  Tiiomos  Scott's  CommotfT 
agrees  with  Bishop  Bull  in  making  the  wiinesa  of  the  S[Hrit  meMt 
throu^  our  own  spirit ;  and  difiers  chiefly  iji  phmseology.  It  maf  ^ 
taken  as  the  view  of  a  great  part  of  those  colled  the  evangelical  duff 
of  the  present  day.  "  The  Holy  SiHiil,  by  producing  in  believen  A* 
tempers  and  affections  of  children,  as  descnbcil  in  the  Scriptures,  W 
tnanifesdy  attests  their  adt^ition  into  God'a  family.  "Vtia  is  not  iam^ 
any  voice,  immediate  revelalitHi,  or  impulse,  or  merely  by  ai^ .»' 
bro^  to  the  and,  (for  all  Iheae  aia  equivocal  and  dehioory,)  faoltr 
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coinciding  with  the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences,  as  to  their  up- 

-iigfatness  in  embracing  the  Gospel,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  the 

''rtuiice  of  €rod.     So  that,  while  they  are  examining  themselves  as  to 

'  Ae  reality  of  their  conversion,  and  find  Scriptural  evidence  of  it,  the 

^^'Sioly  Spirit,  from  time  to  time  shines  upon  his  own  work,  excites  their 

Iwly  affections  into  lively  exercise,  renders  them  very  efficacious  upon 

'tfaeir  conduct,  and  thus  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt ;  for  while  they 

fftd  tiie  spirit  of  dutiful  children  toward  (rod,  they  become  satisfied 

•coimniing  his  paternal  love  to  them." 

A  firarth  opinion  allows  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  as  stated 

■bo¥« ;  but  considers  it  only  the  special  privilege  of  a  few  favoured 

Iftmnm ;  of  which  notion  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation,  that  the  apostle, 

^^  tte  texts  before  quoted,  speaks  generally  of  believers,  and  restrains 

^Bot  Hm  attainment  firom  any  who  seek  it.   He  places  it  in  this  respect 

^  M  the  ground  of  all  other  Uessings  of  the  new  covenant. 

^     Of  the  four  opinions  just  adduced,  the  first  only  appears  to  express 

"^the  tme  sense  of  the  word  of  God ;  but  that  the  subject  may  be  fully 

•^'odiibited,  we  may  observe,  1.  Tliat  by  all  sober  divines  it  is  allowed, 

'that  some  comfortable  persuasions,  or,  at  least,  hope  of  the  Divine 

'ftfour,  is  attainable  by  true  Christians,  and  is  actuaUy  possessed  by 

except  under  the  influence  of  bodily  infirmities,  and  in  peculiar 

of  temptation,  and  that  all  true  faith  is,  in  some  degree,  (though 

to  what  extent  they  dififer,)  personal  and  appropriating. 

^  The  third  part  of  repentance  is  faith,  whereby  we  do  apprehend  and 
take  hM  upon  the  promises  of  Crod,  touching  the  free  pardon  and  for- 
giTenesB  of  our  sins';  which  promises  are  sealed  up  unto  us,  with  the 
death  and  blood  shedding  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  For  what  should  it 
'myail  and  profit  us  to  be  sorry  for  our  sins,  to  lament  and  bewail  that 
we  have  offisnded  our  most  bounteous  and  mercifiil  Father,  or  to  confess 
and  acknowledge  our  ofiences  and  trespasses,  though  it  be  done  never  so 
ounestiy,  unless  we  do  steadfastly  believe,  and  be  fully  persuaded,  that 
God,  for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  will  forgive  us  all  our  sins,  and 
pot  them  out  of  remembrance  and  from  his  sight  ?  Therefore,  they  that 
teach  repentance  without  a  lively  faith  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  do 
teach  none  other  but  Judas's  repentance."  (Homily  on  Repentance.) 

« Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative  but  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and  motion  of  the  mind  toward  God ; 
when  the  sinner,  convinced  of  sin,  accepts  with  thankfulness  the  proffisr- 
ed  terms  of  pardon,  and  in  humble  confidence  applying  individually  to 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  general  atonement,  in  the  elevated  language 
of  a  venerable  father  of  tlie  Church,  drinks  of  the  stream  which  flows 
from  the  Redeemer's  side.  The  efiect  is,  that  in  a  little,  he  is  filled 
with  that  perfect  love  of  Grod  which  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to 
God  with  the  entire  aflTection  of  the  souL"  (BifJIop  HorOey.) 

Vot.  n.  18 
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"Itiilhe  propw^  of  Baviog  faith,  that  it  faalh  Kfisceto  ap(iTD(drit| 
aai  make  ChiiM  our  own.  Without  thia,  a  general  retnole  belief 
havs  been  cold  comfoib  '  He  loved  dm;  and  gave  himself  for  me, 
Sl  FauL  What  aaith  SL  Chry«Mtom1  'Did  Chriat  die  only  fora 
PuU  1  No ;  HOR  exebidiif  ted  appnpriat ;'  he  excludes  not  othen,  ha 
bs  wiU  secure  hinaem"  (SifAop  Bmenrigg.) 

3.  B7  tboee  who  admit,  that  upon  previous  oootridon  and  foitb  it 
Chriat,  an  act  of  juMiiicatioii  takee  place,  by  which  we  are  recandW 
to  God,  and  adopted  into  his  &mily,  a  doctrine  which  has  been  8ea^ 
tuially  estahliahed ;  it  muat  abo  be  admitted,  dial  fliia  ad  of  maej  m 
the  part  of  God  ia  entirely  kept  secret  from  us,  or  that,  by  some  aMsaf 
it  is  made  knowable  by  us.  If  the  former,  there  is  no  remedy  «  ll 
Sm-  doubt,  and  fear,  and  tonnentiiig  eoticipatica,  iriieh  moat  be  ff^ 
IB  proportion  as  our  r^tentance  is  deep  and  genniiM  ;  and  so  ibe 
be  00  comfort,  no  freedom,  no  cbeerfiilneaa  of  spirit  in  religioo, 
contradicts  the  sentiments  of  all  Churches,  and  all  th^  leading  theub- 
giaas.     What  is  still  more  important,  it  contradicta  (he  Scriptures; 

To  all  true  believers,  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  the  "  Gat  1 
peace  and  consolation;"  as  "a  Father;"  as  "dwelfing  in  them  ui' 
walking  in  them."  Nay,  there  is  a  maibed  distiiMtion  between  llh 
anurancoB  of  grace  and  fovour  made  to  penitent^  &nd  to  beheVOft 
Hie  declarations  as  to  the  former  are  hi^y  conoolatory ;  but  they  o(» 
ataally  refer  to  some  future  good  designed  for  them  by  the  God  befen 
wfaun  they  humble  themselves,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  seekii^ 
pnyera,  and  their  efforts  of  truM.  "  To  that  man  will  Hook,  (a  Betn- 
ism  for  showing  favour,)  sajtb  the  Lord,  who  is  poor,  mid  of  a  coolnti 
spirit."  The  "  weary  and  heavy  laden"  are  invited  lo  Christ,  that  hi 
may  "  give  rest  unto  their  souls."  The  apostles  exhorted  mea  to  ttf^ 
and  be  baptized,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins.  But  to  all  what* 
the  Christian  sense,  are  beUevers,  or  who  have  the  feith  t^  whidi  M 
are  juMified,  the  language  is  much  higher.  "  We  have  peace  wi* 
God."  '>  We  joy  in  God  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atoneiuMl* 
They  are  exhorted  "to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always."  "The  apiait  rf 
bondage"  is  exchanged  for  "  the  Spirit  of  adoptioD."  They  an 
"Christ's."  I^y  are  "children,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heira  wiA 
ChtisL"  They  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  TVy  vt 
"  always  confident,  knowing,  that  while  at  home  in  the  hoiy,  tbtj  tn 
absent  from  the  Lord,  but  that  when  absent  from  the  body,  tiiey  ilsl 
be  preaont  with  the  Lord." 

3.  If  then  we  como  to  know  that  thia  great  act  of  forgiveness  t« 
taken  place  in  our  favour  ;  that  it  is  vouchsafed  to  us  in  particular,  u' 
know  this  with  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  lays  a  sufiicient  gTan' 
of  comfort  and  joy,  the  simple  question  is,  by  what  means  the  knov- 
le^  of  thia  it  atlanwd  by  us  t     The  general  pnnnise  of  pardon  ahM 
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i^B  all  the  wAaaet  juat  rioted,  ickDowledged  to  be  iimfficieDt  for 
lUi  pmpon ;  fin-  maee  that  proouM  is  aupended  upoa  conditiDns,  Ihcy 
■B  pnlem  to  expUin  the  meoiia  by  which  we  may  ooncliide  that  we  we 
Mtoiflf  and  peraoDBlly  intereoted  in  the  benefit  of  the  gexienl  promiae, 
(he  eonditiona  being  on  our  part  penoaally  fulfilled.  The  first  ofHoion 
itaibaUm  this  to  ■  douUe  tottkaoay,  a  direct  one  o€  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
MT  tnkxU,  and  an  indirect  one  of  the  seme  Spirit,  through  our  own 
wml^  and  fiiunded  upon  his  moral  woric  in  them :  or,  what  is  the  mno 
diii^  iba  teetimony  of  our  own  spirit.  T^is  twofold  teatimooy  we 
(Uakflaily  eataUidkod  by  the  texts  above  quoted.  For  the  first,  "the 
.%!«( iiaeir,"  and  the  "Spirit  of  bis  Son,"  is  manifestly  the  Si>irit  of 
office  ii  to  giro  testimoDy,  and  the  object  of  the  testimony  is 
that  wa  are  the  aoDS  of  God.  When  also  the  apostle  in  Ro- 
16,  safa  that  this  Spirit  bears  witnea  "toUh"  our  spirit,  he 
bOv  oar  own  rOiDds  witncasos  with  him  to  the  same  fiu:t,  though  in  a 
difiereU  maDoer.  For  though  some  writers  will  have  the  compound  to 
te  and  here  for  the  ample  fiirm  of  the  verb,  and  render  it  "  to  witoew 
b^v^irit ;"  and  iutancee  of  this  use  of  the  compound  verb  do  occur 
»h  New  Testament ;  yet  it  agrees  both  with  the  Uteral  rendering  of 
4iwi0|tdt  and  with  other  pawagea  to  conjoin  this  testimony  of  the  Holy 
^irit  with  those  confirmatory  proo&  of  our  adoption  which  arise  from 
tjivovk  within  us^  and  which  may,  upon  examinatioa  of  our  state,  be 
*At  dte  testimony  of  our  own  mind  or  conscience.  To  this  tastimoDy 
<ht  Apoatle  Paul  refers  in  the  same  chapter,  "  lliey  that  are  after  die 
Sfiat,  (do  mind)  the  things  of  the  SpiriL"  "  But  ye  are  not  after  the 
<i^  but  after  the  Spirit,  if  BO  be  that  the  Sfnrit  of  Christ  dwell  in  you : 
Dow  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his  ;  f<»  as 
*maj  aa  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Aad 
^■^  ia  Galatiaoa,  "  But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the 
hv."     "  But  the  fiuit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,"  &c. 

4.  Two  witnesses,  and  a  twofold  testimony  is  thea  aifficiently  esta. 
t4iriied ;  but  the  main  consideiation  is,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  gives 
directly  to  the  mind,  l^  impression,  mggestioo,  or  fay 
other  term  it  may  be  called,  or  mediately  by  our  own  spirits, 
>&  some  such  way  as  is  described  by  Bishop  Bull  in  the  extract  above 
^ivsn ;  by  "  illuminattog  our  understandings  and  ■—■i^iipg  our  memories 
*B  discussing  and  recollecting  those  arguments  o(  hi^  and  comfort 
'^khin  ouraetves,"  which  arise  lirom  "  the  graces  «4uch  he  has  produced 
^  OS  j"  or,  aa  it  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Scott,  by  "  shining  upon  his  own 
^*gik,  i^niring  their  afiectiona  into  Uvely  exercise,  rendering  them  very 
^ficaeious  upon  their  conduct,"  and  "  thus  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
^■llile  they  feel  the  spirit  of  dutifiil  children  toward  God,  they  become 
*tii6ed  concerning  his  paternal  love  to  them." 

To  thk  statement  of  the  doctrine  we  otijeet,  that  it  makes  the  tesii- 
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mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  point  of  &ct  but  the  testimoiiy  of  oar  owl 
spirit ;  and  by  holding  but  one  witness  contradicts  St  Paul,  who,  as  ire 
have  seen,  holds  two.     For  the  testimony  is  that  of  our  own  ooiiacioi» 
ness  of  certain  moral  changes  which  have  taken  place ;  no  other  ia  ad- 
mitted ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  one  testimony.    Nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
brought  in  at  all,  except  to  quaUfy  our  own  spirit  to  give  witnen  by  m^ 
sisting  its  *'  discernment  and  memory,"  according  to  Bishop  Bull,  ad 
by  ^  shining  upon  his  own  work,"  according  to  Mr.  Scott ;  and  so  then 
is  but  one  witness,  and  that  ourselves :  for  though  another  may  aant  a 
witness  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  evidence,  there  is  still  but  one  depc^ 
sition,  and  but  one  deposer.     This  is  made  still  stronger,  once  it  k 
posed  by  both  these  writers,  that  there  is  no  impreosioa  or 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  fact  of  our  adoption,  and  that  he  does  not  ia  any 
way  which  we  may  distinguish  from  the  operation  of  our  own  ninii^ 
assist  us  to  prepare  this  evidence ;  for  if  this  assistance,  or  ahining  npai 
his  own  work,  could  bo  ascertained  to  be  from  him  dutmctfy»  and  widi 
intention  to  assure  us  from  these  moral  changes  that  we  are  adopted  iato 
the  family  of  Grod,  then  an  immediate  collateral  impression  or  levelatioi 
would  be  supposed,  which  both  reject.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  m 
have  no  other  ground  to  conclude  those  "  graces  and  virtues"  which  va 
discern  in  ourselves  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  geneni  odb^ 
that  all  good  in  man  is  of  his  production,  and  our  repentance  and  ooo- 
trition  might  as  well,  on  this  general  ground,  be  concluded  to  be  Ab 
evidence  of  pardon,  although  they  arise  from  our  consciousness  of  goikt 
and  our  need  of  pardon.     The  argument  of  this  opinion,  simply  and  ii 
fact,  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  moral  changes  in  the  heart,  and  IbiA 
these  are  the  evidence  of  our  sonship.     It  goes  not  beyond  this;  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded  by  this  opinion  as  the  source  of  good  Id 
man,  he  is  not  excluded  as  quaUfying  our  minds  to  adduce  evidence  tf 
to  certain  changes  being  wrought  within  us ;  but  he  is  excluded  ai  ^ 
witness,  although  he  is  said  so  explicitly  by  the  apostle  to  give  witnei' 
to  the  fact,  not  of  a  moral  change,  but  of  our  adoption. 

5.  But  farther,  suppose  our  minds  to  be  so  assisted  by  the  Holy  SpW 
as  to  discern  the  reality  of  his  work  in  us ;  and  in  an  invefltigatkffr 
whether  we  are  or  are  not  accepted  of  God,  pardoned  by  his  mercy,  •»' 
adopted  into  his  family,  we  depose  this  as  the  evidence  of  it ;  to  whit 
degree  must  this  work  of  the  Spirit  in  us  have  advanced  before  it  om 
be  evidence  of  this  fact?  We  have  seen  that  it  were  absurd  to  oDep 
contrition,  and  penitence,  and  fear,  as  the  proofs  of  our  pardon,  sdob 
they  suppose,  that  we  are  still  under  condemnation ;  what  farther  wo* 
of  the  Spirit,  then,  is  the  proof?  The  reply  to  this  usually  is,  that  though 
repentance  should  not  be  evidence  of  pardon,  yet,  when  faith  is  added) 
this  becomes  evidence,  since  God  has  declared  in  his  word,  that  we  art 

^justified  by  faith,"  and  **  whosoever  heUeveth  shall  be  saved." 
2 
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To  tUi  W6  reply,  that  though  we  should  become  conscious  of  both 
npflDCmce  and  fiuth,  either  by  <«  a  reflex  act  of  our  own  minds,"  or  by 
iho  aaaslance  of  the  Spirit  **  shining  upon  his  own  work,"  this  would  be 
M  efidenee  of  our  forgiveness ;  our  spirit  would,  in  that  case,  witness 
the  &ct  of  our  repenting  and  believing,  but  that  would  be  no  witness  to 
lbs  Act  of  oar  adoption.  Justification  is  an  act  of  God ;  it  is  secret  and 
MAie ;  it  passes  in  his  own  mind ;  it  is  declared  by  no  outward  sign ; 
ad  no  one  can  know,  except  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knows  the  mind  of 
Go^  niiBCfaer  we  are  pardoned  or  not,  unless  it  had  been  stated  in  his 
«oi4  dwt  in  every  case  pardon  is  dispensed  when  repentance  and  faith 
bsie  fchod  some  definite  degree,  clearly  pointed  out,  so  that  we  can- 
Mi  fill  to  ■aoertain  that  they  have  reached  that  degree ;  and,  also,  un- 
im  we  vme  expressly  authorized  to  be  ourselves  the  judges  of  this 
tm^  mi  eonfidently  and  comfortably  to  conclude  our  justification.  For 
it  M  nsl^eiioag^  that  we  have  faith.  Faith,  both  as  assent  and  confi- 
imob,  1m  every  possible  degree ;  it  is  capable  of  mixture  with  doubt, 
sdaoifdependaice;  nor  without  some  definite  and  particular  charac- 
te  being  aaaigned  to  justifying  faith,  could  we  ever,  with  any  confi- 
tnotf  coochide  as  to  our  own.  But  we  have  no  such  particular  descrip. 
tin  of  fiuth ;  nor  are  we  authorized,  any  where,  to  make  ourselves  the 
figm  of  the  fiict,  whether  the  act  of  pardon,  as  to  us,  has  passed  the 
4nd  of  God.  Tlie  apostle,  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  has  assigned 
tbt  office  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  is  in  no  part  of  Scripture  appomted 
Isw. 

Uf  then,  we  have  no  authority  finom  Grod  to  ccmclude  that  we  are  par. 

itmoA  when  faith,  in  an  uncertain  degree,  is  added  to  repentance,  the 

^hofe  becomes  a  matter  of  inference ;  and  we  argue,  that  having  <<  re- 

Pfhmce  and  faith,"  we  are  forgiven ;  in  other  words,  that  these  are  the 

soffident  evidences  of  pardon.     But  repentance  and  faith  are  exercised 

Ix  osDKR  to  pardon ;  that  must,  therefore,  be  subsequent  to  both,  and 

ftey  cannot,  for  that  reason,  be  the  evidence  of  it,  or  the  evidence  of 

paidon  might  be  enjoyed  before  pardon  is  actually  received,  which  is 

thsurd.     But  it  has  been  said,  '<  Uiat  we  have  the  testimony  of  God  in 

his  word,  that  when  repentance  and  faith  exist,  God  has  infaUibly  con- 

nected  pardon  with  them  from  the  moment  they  are  perceived  to  exist, 

«nd  so  it  may  be  turely  inferred  firom  them."     The  answer  is,  that  we 

have  no  such  testimony.     We  have,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  pro- 

mile  of  pardon  to  all  who  repent  and  believe ;  but  repentance  is  not 

peidon,  and  &ith  is  not  pardon,  but  they  are  its  prerequisites ;  each  is 

%  nut  quA  non^  but  surely  not  the  pardon  itself  nor,  as  we  have  just 

■Ml,  can  either  be  considered  the  evidence  of  pardon,  without  an  ah- 

^ntlity.     They  are  means  to  that  end ;  but  nothing  more :  and  though 

God  has  <<  infalliUy  connected"  the  blessing  of  pardon  with  repentance 

^  bith,  he  has  not  connected  it  with  any  kind  of  repentance,  nor  with 
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MqrUnl^af  Mb|  Borwittt  avy  d^pw of  nftntanco,  nor  wiibatrr 
#||iif  of  ftitk  How  Ihni  ilull  w«  «TBr  knms  vhetfaer  our  lepenMm 
■  fiiiiytiiliinlrnririiir  f— -■-[-"-- -j— "  Andudw 
ba  irHiMnil  by  Iham,  for  the  nMon  «bove  given,  and  amt, 
MtMtatioo  ef  bigber  aiitboritf,  cuid  of  a  diatifHi  kM, 
Am  only  iltwlitifm  aoaeanfala  vUoh  lemni,  n  the  lUreci  whawtf 
tbe  H(43'  fipii^  Eitbar  this  miHt  be  acknoiriadged,  or  r  painful  nMCb 
tandy  •■  to  ths  gmmKOiem  or  tha  laqntred  metture  and  degree  of  a« 

«»tyiifffaiiwM»iiil&irti,<]tiitwil«iMiiuii»tinf  «wi«nfiiit|''Tiiii»ilmiTiMinthimii^ 

ottlift. 

0.  But  if  naidMr  our  lapantaitoa,  dot  erco  a  coosciousneaB  of  fiulb, 
when  jdned  with  it,  ean  ba  the  aridaDoe  of  Aa  &ct  of  our  ndoptioa :  i 
bM  beea  mged,  that  wben  all  thooe  gncoa,  which  are  caJled  the  EnM 
of  die  B^riti  Bia  toaad  in  our  expaienae^  lltoyt  at  least,  muai  ba  aifc 
ciaBt  aride&ea  of  the  faet,  vUioilt  wpptWM^  a  more  direct  leatinuif  rf 
Iha  Hely  Spiiit.  The  •■  finite"  thua  laianad  to,  nre  thoao  ennmenMl 
hy  St.  Pud  ia  bia  Eputla  to  tba  Oalattoaa.  •'  But  the  fruit  of  lb*  ^ 
ri^  ia  lora,  joy,  paace,  kag  aoffinig,  geoIleiKa^  goodness,"  &c  Tat 
tfaaaga  wiU  hm  be  gnnlad,  and  they  greatly  ilrengthen  the  uguaMtf 
' ,  for  a  dimct  tMdmony  of  dte  Holy  Spirit ;— dtat  these  ftuits  are  fcorf 
f'  oeiy  in  Iboaa  who  hara  baeo  racairad,  by  tbe  remisaioo  of  their  aft 
M?  into  the  Divine  fimnr ;  and  that  thqr  are  frnita  of  the  Spirit  of  adoftte 
Tbe  fint  ia  proved  from  dw  oonneorion  of  the  words  which  tnOev: 
MAndtfaey  that  AuCHxin''ifaaTB  cnicified  the  flesh,"  &:c.  For  lata 
"  Chiiat's,"  and  to  ba  "  «■  CkriM,"  ara  phraocat  with  die  tpoatla,  afi 
valent  to  beang  in  a  Mate  of  juatificatioo : — •*  There  b  no  coDdevMiH 
to  them  that  are  tn  Ckritt  Jemu."  The  second  is  proved  by  tbe  <afr 
nection  of  the  words  with  verse  18,  <*But  if  ye  be  led  by  tbe  Spirit  }t 
are  not  under  the  law,"  fitr  tbeee  words  are  oxacily  parallel  to  limf.  th 
&,  6,  "  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  thitt  we  mif^tieerii* 
the  adoption  of  sons ;  and  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  toA  t» 
Spirit  of  hia  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  These  Bit 
■ben,  the  fruits  following  upon  a  state  of  pardon,  adi^tion,  and  ob»  ' 
ceiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  We  allow  that  they  presuppose  padoa; 
but  then  they  as  cleariy  presni^Kise  the  Spirit  of  uitoption,  •*  aad  Ui 
into  our  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father ;"  that  is,  tbey  not  only  preanp^ 
our  pardon,  but  pardon  previously  attested  and  niaite  known  to  us ;  lb 
perauaaioo  of  which  eanveyed  to  tba  mind,  not  by  then,  but  by  Iha  fljifc 
rit  of  adoption,  is  the  foundation  of  Aara ;  at  least,  of  that  "lova,  j^ 
and  peace,"  which  are  mentioned  first,  and  must  not  be  separatad,  iati 
B^ument,  fiom  the  other.  Nor  can  theae  "  fiuits"  resdt  from  any  tti^ 
but  manifested  pardon ;  they  cannot  tbeeaselves  manilest  our  pardon  ftr 
Ihey  cannot  exist  till  it  is  manifested.  If  we  « lore  God,"  it  is  becao* 
we  know  tarn  as  God  lacoociled ;  if  wehaTB"jc7inGod,"itiabaaMM 
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''ire  have  received  tlio  recoociliatioo ;"  if  we  have  peace,  it  is  because 
''being  justified  by  fiuth,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jews  Christ.**  God,  conceived  of  as  angry,  cannot  be  the  object  of 
tU  love ;  pardon  unfclt,  supposes  guilt  and  fear  still  to  burden  the  mind, 
ud  guilt  and  **  joy"  and  "  peace"  cannot  exist.  But  by  the  argument 
of  those  who  make  these  the  media  of  ascertaining  the  &ct  of  our  for- 
giveoess  and  adoption,  we  must  be  supposed  to  love  God,  while  yet  we 
M  bim  to  be  angry  with  us ;  to  rejoice  and  have  peace,  while  the  fear, 
bl  appvdiensions  of  the  consequences  of  unremitted  sin  are  not  removed ; 
and  if  this  is  impossible,  then  the  ground  of  our  love,  and  joy,  and  peace, 
M  pndoa  revealed  and  witnessed,  directly  and  immediately  by  the  Spirit 
ofadoptkn. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  love  to  (rod  may  be  produced  from  a 
CBnahiation  <^  God's  general  looe  to  mankind  in  his  Son,  and  that, 
thenfiwey  the  force  of  the  above  argument  is  Inoken ;  but  we  reply,  that, 
inSeripCurey  Christians  are  spoken  of  as  **  reconciled  to  God ;"  as  <<  trans- 
lated mto  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son ;"  as  <*  children,"  ^  heirs,"  &c ; 
«4  correspondently  with  these  relations,  their  love  is  spoken  of  as  love 
Id  God  as  their  Father^ — love  to  God  as  their  God  in  covenant,  who  calls 
himidf  **  their  God,"  and  them  <<  his  people."     This  is  the  love  of  God 
dUbited  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  such  a 
kfe  of  God  as  this  can  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  his  ^^  general  love  to 
fiBUk!*  or  whether  it  arises,  under  the  Spirit's  influence,  from  a  persua- 
^ioa  of  his  pardoning  love  to  us  *<  individually.*^    To  clear  this,  we  may 
4ifide  those  who  hear  the  Gospel,  or  Christians  by  profession,  into  the 
ioDowiDg  classes: — ^the  carnal  and   careless; — the  despairing; — ^the 
pQoitent,  who  seek  God  with  hope  as  well  as  desire,  now  discouraged 
y»y  their  fears,  and  sunk  under  their  load  of  conscious  guilt,  and  again 
Qoeouraged  by  a  degree  of  hope ; — and,  lastly,  those  who  are  "justified 
by  fiuth,  and  have  peace  with  God."     The  first  class  know  God's  '<  ge. 
Herai  love  to  man ;"  but  it  will  not  be  pleaded  that  they  love  him. — ^The 
second  know  the  <<  general  love  of  God  to  man  ;"  but,  thinking  t^em 
delves  exceptions  from  his  mercy,  cannot  love  him  on  that  account — 
Th»  third  admit  the  same  "  general  love  of  God  to  man,"  and  it  is  the 
fixmdation  of  their  Jiope ;  but  does  this  produce  love  1    The  view  of  his 
^mentf  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  general  promise,  may  produce  a 
^kgree  of  this  emotion,  or  perhaps  more  properly  of  gratitude ;  but  do 
they  love  his  justice^  under  the  condemnation  of  which  they  feel  them- 
v^ves;  and  his  holiness^  the  awful  purity  of  which  makes  them  afraid  ? 
If  not,  they  do  not  love  God  as  God  ;  that  is,  as  a  whole,  in  all  his  per. 
fectioDs,  the  awful  as  well  as  the  attractive,  the  alarming  as  well  as  tho 
encouraging ;  which  is,  doubtless,  the  character  of  the  love  of  those  who 
'^'^  justified  by  faith.     But,  leading  this  nicer  distinction,  the  main  qucs- 
**on  is,  do  they  love  him  as  a  Father^  as  their  Goo  in  covenant ;  with 


••■■t^  Alt  tfaoMl  MOOT  in  which  dis  WMd  is  conebdve  '■ 
M4aAhHi;"— 'dMydoootngudhim  H0MirGod  mlltfia^ 
^tih  a;^  **  I  win  In  mercifid  to  tbeirunri^HnNMacv,  koiAv 
l  I  wiD  be  bi  dmi 
"»L^i^J*'ll  bo  to  me  ftp«a|rie."  This  bwhu  tfaej  KA,)m 
■twaMfawl;  tod  thay  euucit  lorn  God  tmder  rabtiijDa  rnvboc^AqF 
«■■»  MdpwViiill;  feel,  that  be  don  not  yet  •taod to  then,  "nieirkaw 
iMh  *gaMnl  love  to  mai,**  but  not  hii  pudamng  love  la  U^;  mi 
iJMHikM caiBot  lore  him  w  roooocited  totbembylhedeaih  afbimSK^ 
Ik.  Mm%  Iberafara,  that  the  laM  cUm  only,  the  "  juadGnl  I7  Mk,' 
l)Mtll>(  lore  to  God,  which  ii  nmked  by  the  characters  impreand  ^m 
tl^  A*  apoMlea.  Heis  their  Fkther,  and  they  love  him  aabdft^ 
tkw:  be  ■>  theb  God  in  eoreoaiit ;  and,  as  they  celfi,  in  this  ifiyi^K- 
4tiag  Mon,  call  him  their  €hd,  ttiey  lore  him  ajn-csjiondei^.  Aoigfc 
Ml* ■Jlfiiata^.  TheirfeveilhareforefraatsupontheirperauaaaBtlte 
fmmmai  and  Mdieiiiiri  intaTeat  in  hia  pankniog,  adopiing,  a^  <mt-  I 
TlMt  fnlfaiiin  tlMngr  W  Aem;  and  whete  these  bcpelits  are  iM  pMoh 
a4y«uoy«d,aj(Uid  of  ion  to  God  cannot  ezisL  T)iis,ifaen,  niW 
a  the  &et,  that  the  Seripturea  of  the  Xe«  TtA- 

.  ,^   aL.    1^..^    _f  I 1: «^     ri      1      .1  .       ' 


B  of  die  love  (^  believers  to  God,  sIwbvb  ■ 
ihnt  it  arises  frooi  a  persuunon  of  God's  special  lo?e  to  them  as  iiAi-    \ 
limit,  and  not  merely  Gram  a  knowledge  of  his  "gener^  lov«**l»Hfr 

Olbera  there  are  who,  in  adverting  to  these  &uit8  of  the  Spoil, «» 
IwA  **  love,  joy,  and  peace,"  and  fix  their  attsntion  only  on  "gt^MHt 
jtMxhww,  meekneM,  tiddity,  and  temperance,"  as  thoae  graces  wliA 
uwke  up  our  practical  Aoftan*.  and  thus  argoe  jiuUficalioD  from  lugat 
v«lioi^«hiehtaantutqueatioaabteooacomitantofit.  llierieplytoAiiiv  ' 
ihM  (Im  fruit  of  the  ^>trit  is  taulirtdctf  ;  that  all  attempts  at  aepaitfi^^ 
««it«ithemlure,  criminal  and  dehnve;  and  that  where  there  is  not  "iMk 
v>.  wm)  peavo,"  we  have  no  Scripanal  reason  to  conclude  that  thmiT 
4n«  fmtlwMMi.  lAut  gooAiess,  tM  meekness,  dec,  oT  which  Ow  i^srii 
..yiMJhik  Wt  i»  othe>r  wurds,  that  there  is  that  state  of  regeneralkm  wliA 
.in  i^D^ixnm  do*t>rit>«' ;  at  least  not  ordinaiih-,  hr  we  leave  nnanf  if 
.«>4^  ■(^MNtttal  tiwiiHw,  and  raaee  of  phy«cal  depression,  to  he  tietfl 
^vwilW  to  riiwirmwtw.  Thus  ttua  argiancnt  &lls  to  the  ground.  H 
4V  '•••'^  ConehMwn  is  reached  in  another  way.     Persoos  of  Ihif  if* 


^IH,  «4  <M«*  of  which  Aw*  IV  (tW  is  the  pwtcyfc^  Sir  we  fir«  "kw 
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God,"  and  then  '<  keep  his  commandments.**    Holiness  then  is  preceded 

hf  lore  as  its  loot,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  by  manifested  paidoo. 

For  this  bve  is  the  love  of  a  pardoned  sinner  to  Grod  as  a  Father,  as  a 

Godjb  actual  covenant,  offered  on  one  part,  and  accepted  on  the  other ; 

mi  it  exists  before  holiness,  as  the  principle  exists  before  the  act  and  the 

MiL    In  the  process  then  of  inferring  our  justified  state  from  moral 

chuges^  if  we  find  what  we  think  holiness  without  love,  it  ia  the  holi- 

DMB  of  a  Pharisee  without  principle.    If  we  join  to  it  the  love  which  is 

wppoaed  to  be  capable  of  springing  firom  God's  general  love  to  man, 

ftis  is  a  principle  of  which  Scripture  takes  no  cognizance,  and  which 

It  belt,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  a  very  mixed  and  defective  sentiment, 

nd  cannot  originate  a  holiness  like  that  which  distinguishes  the  <<  new 

cnaftPB;''    II  is  not,  therefore,  a  warrantable  evidence  of  either  regene- 

ntion  or  justification.     But  if  we  find  love  to  God  as  a  God  reconciled ; 

is  iFidier ;  as  a  God  who  ''  loves  us ;"  it  is  plain  that,  as  this  love  is 

Ae  foot  of  bcdiness,  it  precedes  it :  and  we  must  consider  God  under 

Amb  bvely  lefaitions  on  some  other  evidence  than  ^  the  testimony  of 

<nr  own  spirits,"  which  evidence  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  Spirit 

of  God. 

Hmm  it  is  estaUished,  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  ia  direct  and  not 

;  and  the  following  extracts  will  show  that  this  ia  no  new  or 

doctrine.   Luther  <'  was  strengthened  by  the  discourse  of  an 

^  Angustine  monk,  concerning  the  certainty  we  may  have  that  our 

^  lie  forgiven.    God  likewise  gave  him  much  comfort  in  his  tempta* 

^fm,  by  that  saying  of  St.  Benuurd,  <  It  is  necessary  to  believe,  first  of 

iI,  that  you  cannot  have  forgiveness  but  by  the  mercy  of  God ;  and 

'^  that  through  his  mercy,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  tJiee,^    This  is  the 

witness  which  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  in  thy  heart,  <  Tliy  sins  are  for- 

Cii^  thee.*    And  thus  it  is,  that  according  to  the  apostle,  a  man  is 

JVfltified  finely  through  faith."  {Life  of  Martin  LiUheTf  by  John  Daniel 

-fknmeJunid*) 

''In  the  88th  Ptelm  is  contained  the  prayer  of  one,  who,  although  he 

ftk  ID  himself  that  he  had  not  only  man,  but  also  God  angiy  toward 

^^i  yet  he  by  prayer  humbly  resorted  unto  God,  as  the  only  port  of 

^ttttolation ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  desperate  state  of  trouble,  put  the 

*^ope  of  his  salvation  in  him  whom  he  felt  his  enemy.     Howbeit,  no 

'^Mn  of  himself  can  do  this,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  that  striketh  man's 

'^ctrt  with  fear,  prayeth  for  the  man  stricken  and  feared,  with  unspeak- 

^Ue  groanings.     And  when  you  feel  yourself,  and  know  any  other 

^^ffiessed  after  such  sort,  be  glad ;  for  after  that  God  hath  made  you 

^^oow  what  you  be  of  yourself  he  loiU  doubtless  show  you  comforty  and 

^hte  unto  you  what  you  he  in  Christ  hii  only  Son ;  and  use  prayer 

^fi^  for  that  is  the  means  whereby  God  will  be  sought  unto  for  his 

sib."  {Bishop  Hooper.    See  Fox^s  Acts  and  Monuments.) 
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«"  It  is  the  proper  efloct  of  tbe  blood  of  CSimt  to  deaDee  our  c» 
■ciences  from  dead  woika  to  aenre  the  Hying  God ;  wUch,  if  we  M^ 
dothy  GhriBt  is  come  to  us  as  he  i9  to  come  ;  and  ^  Spirit  iacomflbvi 
puts  his  tote,  (witneasu)  And  if  we  have  his  Isrie,  we  may  go  oiir-Wi|. 
in  peace ;  we  have  kept  a  right  feast  to  him,  and  to  die  memory  af  kii| 
coming.  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  come,  O  Uetwed  Spkritt 
bearwitnessto  our  spirit  thai  CkriM^B  watery  ami  hisUoodg  wektoBm 
part  in  both ;  both  in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  ancleamieaiy  ol 
in  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  the  legacy  whereof  is 
life  in  thy  kingdom  of  glory."  {Bishop  Andrew*  Sermon  efAfS 
of  the  Hdy  GhosL) 

'<  The  Spirit  which  God  hath  given  us  to  assure  oa  that  w«  an 
sons  of  God,  to  enable  us  to  call  upon  him  as  our  Fatfattr."  ( 
Sermon  of  Certamty  of  Faith.) 

**  Unto  you,  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  fbrtfa  the 
Son  into  your  hearts,  to  the  end  ye  might  know  that  Christ  haflibakjai 
upon  a  rock  immovable,  that  he  hath  registered  your  namea  Id  the 
of  life."  {Hooker.  Sermon  on  Jude.) 

«<  From  adoption  flows  all  Christians'  joy ;  for  the  Spirit  of 
is,  first,  a  witness^  Bom*  viii,  16 ;  second,  a  seal,  £i^  iv,  30 ;  dan^  Ai 
pledge  and  leamest  of  our  inheritance,  Eph.  i,  14,  setting  a  holy  si» 
rity  on  the  soul,  whereby  it  rejoiceth  even  in  affliction,  in  hope  of  gbiji* 
{Archbishop  Usher.    Sum  and  Substance  of  Christian  Uetigiomm) 

"  This  KB  one  great  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  ratify  and  aed  vpH 
us  the  forgiveness  of  our  dns.  *  In  whom,  afVer  ye  believed,  ys  woe 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,' "  &c.  {Bishop  Browmi^t 
Sermon  on  Whitstmday.) 

<<  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assure  us  of  the  adc^itioerf 
sons,  to  create  in  us  a  sense  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  toward  oib  ^ 
give  us  an  earnest  of  our  everlasting  inheritance.  The  hoe  of  God  tf 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  mis  m. 
For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  sons  of  God.  And 
because  toe  are  sonSy  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  talo  em 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  For  we  have  not  received  the  spirit  tf 
bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  we  have  received  the  Spirit  of  mkplks, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  SpwU  itself  bearetk  toitnem  fsH 
our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  As,  therefore,  we  are  boa 
again  by  the  Spirit,  and  receive  from  him  our  regeneration,  so  we  aie 
also  assured  by  the  same  Spirit  of  our  adoption ;  and  because  beim 
sons,  we  are  also  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  Jieirs  with  Christy  by  tfce 
same  Spirit  we  have  the  pledge,  or  rather  the  earnest  of  our  inheiitsnoe. 
For  he  which  establisheth  us  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us  in  God,  wh 
hath  also  seeded  us,  and  hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  his  Spirit  in  osr 
hearts ;  so  that  we  are  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise^  which  ii 


^OHT  mkeritanee  wM  fib  redempiim  of  ike  jwiTHimwl  ]»#• 
AapP^anonom  ike  Creed.) 

kat  ify9viiM  litodetftaCf  thai  Spirit  of  adoption  wfaidi  eooflti- 
SODS  of  God,  qoaUfyiiig  os  so  to  be  b3r  dnpoodons  nmn- 
id  filial  afieedoDS  toward  him ;  certifymg  uetkaiweareeOf 
WfkjfafreeinsHnciffoerp^AhbajFaiker;  nmniiig  into  his 
i^  and  flyiog  under  tlie  wings  of  his  merey  in  all  omr  needs 
i;  whence,  ae  wumy  as  are  led  by  ike  Spirit^  ikey  (saitk 
mms  of  God,  and  ike  SpkrU  Hself  hearetk  mtnstf  wHk  omr 
xore  ike  ckHdremofGodJ**  {Dr.  leaae  Bamni^s  Sermon  an 
I  Holy  Gkoel.) 

1  testimony  is,  that  of  our  own  spirits,  <<andisaeonseioiiB- 
Kfing  received  in  and  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  die  tempen 
the  word  of  God,  as  beloDging  to  his  adopted  children ; 
swardly  conformed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  image  of 
Ikat  we  walk  before  him  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  doing 
ieh  are  pleasing  in  his  sight."  (Wedey^s  Sermons.)  But 
fr,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  the  fiict  of  our  adoption 
to  the  &ct  that  we  have,  in  truth,  received  the  Spirit  of 
I  diat  we  are  under  no  delusive  impresBions.  This  will 
mswer  a  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  die  Spirit's 
k  Tliis  is,  that  when  the  evidence  of  a  first  witness  must 
by  that  of  a  second,  before  it  can  be  fidly  relied  on,  it 
)  by  no  means  of  a  ^  decisive  and  satisfactory  character ; 
i^  be  as  well  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  evidence, 
dl,  seems  to  sustain  the  main  weight  of  the  cause.'*  The 
I  is  not  difficult :  if  it  were,  it  would  weigh  nothing  against 
izt  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
I  witness  of  our  own  spirits.  Both  must,  thereibre,  be  oon- 
■ory,  though  we  should  not  see  their  ooncomitancy  and 
m»  The  case  is  not,  however,  involved  in  entire  obscurity, 
nts  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  mind  of  God,  as  to  oar 
9  and  can  bear  no  witness  to  that  fact.  The  Holy  Spirit  only, 
le  mind  of  God,  can  be  this  witness ;  and  if  the  fibct,  that 
eiled  to  us,  can  only  be  known  to  him,  by  him  only  can  it 
o  us.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  <<as  well  for  us  to  have 
nee  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  spirits  ;^  because,  as  to  this 
spirits  have  no  evidence  to  give.  Tliey  cannot  give  dired 
t ;  for  we  know  not  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  invisible 
annot  give  indirect  evidence  of  the  fiict ;  for  no  moral 
which  our  spirits  can  be  conscious,  have  been  stated  in 
die  proofs  of  our  pardon ;  they  prove  that  there  is  a  woric 
r  hearts,  but  they  are  not  proofs  of  our  actual  forgiveness, 
rits  ure  competent  witnesses  that  such  moral  efiects  have 
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h  the  ayitan  oraally  caUed  by  die  name  of  Calviniam,  and  wliidi 
M  nbaoqiMiuflj  be  exhibited  in  its  different  modifications,  there  are, 
I  tluik,  many  great  errors ;  but  they  have  seldom  been  held  except  in 
WMCtiop  with  a  dass  of  vital  truths.  By  many  writers  who  have 
ittMkad  this  S3rstem9  the  truth  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  error, 
hDofion  been  invaded ;  and  the  assault  itself  has  been  not  unfrequently 
wdncted  on  principles  exceedin^y  anti-scriptural,  and  fatally  delusive. 
Time  eonsideiations  are  sufficient  to  inspire  caution.  The  controversy 
ii  1  veiy  v(duminous  one ;  and  yet  no  great  dexterity  is  required  to 
foAAk  k  with  clearness  in  a  comparatively  small  compass.  Its  essence 
KMia  rery  limited  bounds ;  and,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  the 
wiiole  qnestion  will  be  tested,  first  and  chiefly,  by  Scriptural  authority, 
ffig^  Calvinism,  indeed,  affects  the  mode  of  reasoning  d  priori^  and 
U|^  in  metaphysics.  To  some  also  it  gives  most  delight  to  see  it 
ifpMd  OQ  the  same  ground ;  and  to  such  disputants  it  will  be  much 
hi  JBpnring  to  resort  primarily,  and  with  all  simpUcity,  to  the  testi- 
■oqr  of  the  sacred  writings.  ^  It  is  sometimes  complained,"  says 
OH^  "diat  die  mind  is  unduly  biassed  in  its  judgment,  by  a  continual 
nfamwe  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  complaint  is  just,  if 
ttnSciiplmres  are  not  the  word  of  God :  but  if  they  are,  there  is  an 
OHpoale  and  corresponding  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  that  of  suffer, 
^die  mind  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
i^Bvealed  will  of  God,  by  the  deductions  of  unaided  reason."  {Dr.  WUte- 

With  respect  to  the  controversy,  we  may  also  observe,  that  it  forms  a 
c^  case  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures :  for  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
Om's  death  are  extended,  whether  to  the  whole  of  our  race,  or  to  a 
put,  can  be  matter  of  revelation  only ;  and  the  sole  province  of  reason 
^  that  of  interpreting,  with  fidrness,  and  consistently  with  the  acknow- 
Mged  principles  of  that  revelation,  those  parts  of  it  in  which  the  subject 
^Aeetly  or  incidentaUy  introduced. 

tbtb  quesdon  before  us,  put  into  its  most  simple  form,  is,  whether  our 
Xoid  Jasos  Christ  did  so  die  for  all  men,  as  to  make  salvation  attainaUe 

jdL  meo ;  and  the  affirmadve  of  this  quesdon  is,  we  think,  the  doc 
of  Scripture. 

We  avume  that  this  is  plainly  expressed, 

K  In  an  those  passages  which  declare  that  Christ  died  *^for  all 
A«i,"  and  speak  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  "of  the  whaie 

We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of  our  Lord's  atonement,  in  what 
*>Qie  the  phrase,  to  die  **for  us,"  roust  be  understood ;  that  it  signifies 
^  die  in  the  place  and  stead  of  man,  as  a  sacrificial  obladon,  by  which 
^^tiifiiction  is  made  for  the  sins  of  the  individual,  so  that  they  become 
'^nttnible  upon  the  terms  of  the  evangelical  covenant.    When,  there- 
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■mo;''  and  tefha  is  the  propiliatioii  fiir  oar  wIbm,  wmd  mfftar 
only,  bai  win  fir  tkB  mm  of  the  wbole  woild;''  itonoD^y  m 
be  fiuriy  ooochided  from  floch  declaratiopii^  and  fiom  nanjr  adMr 
liar  teitii  in  which  the  aame  phraaeology  ii  eofdoyed,  thai,  ty  die 
of  ChiiM,  dM  ana  of  efwy  man  aie  rendered  imnlMMiii  and  dMr«rill<> 
tion  is  conaeqiiently  attainable  by  every  inan.  Again,  ear  Lnd 
Mmaelf  «<lhe  Savioarer<Ae  world;''  and  ia,  by  St.  Ftal,  cattad «iir 
Savioor  of  ntt  am.''  John  the  Baptiat  {KNBia  barii  oatas'^aie  Wl< 
of  Gon  irfiich  lakedi  away  the  m  of  IAb  iDorid /*  and  eor  Loii  lllMft 
dedareai  «<3od  ao  loved  ike  mn^  that  he  gafw  hiaatfJiQgattan  Al^ 
that  wtoijuiei  Jielieveth  in  him  ihould  not  periah,  bit  hvm 
life:  fiir  Cron  aent  not  hia  Son  into  ike  woHdtxf  waidaiHH  4hr 
hot  dwt  Cla  woM  through  him  might  be  aaved."  Se^  alao  An 
nad,*Gon  waa  in  Cfafiat,  reconciling  ike  world  vdo  iMnaeiQ 
pndng  jhta  tmapaaana  unto  tiiem.'* 

8.  In  thoae  paamgaa  which  attribute  an  eqod  eslflBt  to  the 
ef  d»  death  of  CSiriat  aa  to  the  eftcta  of  die  M  of  oor  fim 
^  For  if  throof^  dM  offence  of  one  mtmy  be  dead,  nraeh 
of  Qodf  and  dM  gift  by  gvacoy  which  ia  by  one  many  Jeaoa  Gfanl^  I|Ae» 
abounded  onto  aMoqr."    •'TherefiMe,  aal^tfaeoflhooeof 
came  upon  oBaMn  to  oondennatiott ;  eren  ao  by  die 
one  die  fiee  gift  came  upon  eSaMnnnto  justification  of  KCh.**  (1)'     ''■* 

As  tlie  imlimited  extent  of  Christ's  atonement  to  aU  manhmdi  ia  ^Utf^ 
expressed  in  the  above-cited  pasaagesy  so  is  it,  we  also  uaamiai^  assw 
sarily  tasted, 

1.  In  those  wliich  declare  that  Christ  died  not  only  for  dioea  diatan 


(1)  To  then  migfat  be  added  aU  thow  puMges  whioh  aMiikt  the 
of  bodily  death  to  Chriit,  who,  in  thie  respect,  repain  the  efieet  of  the 
greeaion  of  Adam,  which  be  could  only  do  in  conseqaenoe  of  haviiig 
that  body  from  the  power  of  the  graTe.    This  argument  may  be  thoe 
It  is  taught  in  Scripture,  that  aU  shall  rise  from  the  dead.     It  m 
clear  from  the  same  authority,  that  all  shall  rise  in  consequence  of 
position  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the  representative  and  RedeeoMT  if 
— **  as  in  Adam  aU  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  aU  be  made  alifa."    ll 
lows,  therefore,  that   if  the  wicked  are  raised  from  the  dead^  it  ia  ia 
qnenoe  of  the  power  which  Christ,  as  Bedeemer,  acquired  ovar  thfloii 
his  right  in  them.    That  this  resurrection  is  to  them  a  curse,  was  not 
purpose  of  God,  but  arises  fit>m  their  wilful  rejection  of  the  GoepeL    Tl  W 
restored  to  life  is  in  itself  a  good ;   that  it  is  turned  to  an  evil  is  thair  Sia 
IknH ;  and  if  they  are  not  raised  trwa  the  dead  in  oonseqnenoe  of  QnhM  i(#l«« 
in  them,  acquired  by  purekaMe^  it  behooves  thoie  of  a  diflbrent  opinioa  to  ihlV 
under  what  other  constitution  than  that  of  the  Gospel  a  resurrection  of  tbi  Mf 
is  provided  for.    The  original  law  contains  no  intimation  of  this,  nor  of  a 
judgment,  which  latter  supposes  a  suspension  of  the  sentence  in 
the  strietly  legal  penalty,  *•  m  f  At  day  thou  ealeet  thereof  thou  riHlt  mml§m^  ^ 
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ilEfied,  but  fiyr  those  who  do^  or  may  peririi ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  argued, 

firam  flie  actual  condemnation  of  men,  that  they  were  excepted  from 

nuy  actual,  and  from  aU  the  ofiered,  benefits  of  his  death.     '« And 

Ihroaf^  thy  knowledge  shall  thy  weak  brother  perish,  ybr  tDhom  Christ 

dW."    ^Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  vham  Christ  diedJ*^ 

"Fike  taadiera,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even 

dtnying  die  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 

deatnuUim/'    So  also  in  the  case  of  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the 

BpuUe  to  the  Hebrews,  ^  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 

4iall  be  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foolt  the  Son  of  God, 

and  hath  coimted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  fDherewiih  he  was  sanctified, 

m  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  des{Mte  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  f    It 

iny  dispute  should  here  arise  as  to  the  phrase,  ^  wherewith  he  was 

■notified*''  reference  may  be  made  to  chap,  vi,  of  the  same  epistle, 

where  the  same  class  of  persons,  whose  doom  is  pronounced  to  be 

inevilafafe,  are  said  to  have  been  **  once  enlightened ;"  to  have  **  tasted 

of  tiie  heavenly  gift ;"   to  have  been  **  made  partaken  of  the  Holy 

Ghoit ;"  to  have  ''  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,"  and  ^  the  powers  of 

tke  worid  to  come :"  all  which  expressions  show  that  they  were  placed 

ti  the  none  ground  with  other  Christians  as  to  their  interest  in  the  new 

QQfanut^ — a  point  to  which  we  shall  again  recur. 

S.  In  all  thoee  passages  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the 
Gospel ;  and  place  them  under  guilt,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  for 
rejecting  it.  ^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and 
be  tbat  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  t?te  wrath  of  God 
^faidedi  on  him."  **  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
^em  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
Kfe  throogh  his  name."  **  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already, 
beo^pop  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
Qod."  <*  And  he  said  unto  them,  Gro  ye  into  all  the  worid,  and  preach 
^  Goipd  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
ha onred ;  bot  he  that  believeth  not,  shaU  be  damned*^  << How  shall 
^  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?"  <<  The  Lord  Jesus  shall 
^  revealed  firom  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
on  them  that  know  not  Grod,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  plain  argument  from  aU  such  passages 
^  Ihit  the  Goflpel  is  commanded  to  be  preached  to  all  men ;  that  it  is 
Ptaehed  to  them  that  they  may  believe  in  Christ,  its  Author ;  that  this 
^Ul  ii  required  of  them,  in  order  to  their  salvation, — ^  that  believing  ye 
"^have  life  through  his  name ;"  that  they  have  power  thus  to  believe 
^  dieir  salvation ;  (from  whatever  source,  or  by  whatever  means  this 
Povor  is  derived  to  them,  need  not  now  be  examined :  it  is  plainly  sup- 
PvBd;  for  not  to  believe,  is  reckoned  to  them  as  a  capital  crime,  for 
^Udk  diey  are  condemned  already,  and  reserved  to  final  condemnation ;) 
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and  that  having  power  to  believe,  they  have  the  power  to  obtain  nhn 
tion,  which,  as  it  can  be  bestowed  only  through  the  merits  of  CfariM 
sacrifice,  proves  that  it  extends  to  them*  The  same  conduskm,  dii 
follows  from  the  nature  of  that  faith,  which  is  required  by  the 
in  order  to  salvation.  Tliis,  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  mere 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacrificial  death«  but  personal  trust  m  it « 
our  atonement ;  which  those,  surely,  could  not  be  required  by  a  Godif 
truth  to  exercise,  if  that  atonement  did  not  embrace  them.  Nor  eorii 
they  be  guilty  for  refusing  to  trust  in  that  which  was  never  inteodBdH 
be  the  object  of  their  trust ;  for  if  God  so  designed  to  excfaide  dm 
from  Christ,  he  could  not  command  them  to  trust  in  Christ ;  and  if  tkj 
are  not  commanded  thus  to  trust  in  Christ,  they  do  not  violate  layeoB- 
mand  by  not  believing ;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  innocent. 

8.  In  all  those  passages  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  sahilioi  ■ 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and  made  wholly  M 
own  &nlt.  "  How  ofVen  would  I  have  gathered  thy  childrea  topto 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  wM 
noil**  ''  And  ye  vfUl  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life.**  *^ Ihlf- 
ing  tipon  themsehes  swifl  destruction."  '<  Whosoever  «ifl,  let  him  Uhi 
of  the  water  of  life  freely."  It  is  useless  here  to  multiply  qootrfnH 
since  the  New  Testament  so  constantly  exhorts  men  to  come  to  GMi 
reproves  them  for  neglect,  and  threatens  them  with  the  penal  cooM' 
quences^of  their  own  folly :  thus  uniformly  placing  the  bar  to  their  ■!• 
vation,  just  where  Christ  places  it,  in  his  parable  of  the  supper,  in  lbs 
perverseness  of  those,  who  having  been  bidden  to  the  feast,  woM  i^ 
come.  From  these  premises,  then,  it  follows,  that  since  the  ScripM> 
always  attribute  the  ruin  of  men's  souls  to  their  own  will,  and  not  to  lbs 
will  of  God ;  we  ought  to  seek  for  no  other  cause  of  their 
tion.  We  can  know  nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  God  has 
He  has  declared  that  it  is  not  his  will  that  men  should  peridi :  oa  ^ 
contrary,  <'  He  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved ;"  and  therefore  commtf'i 
us  to  pray  for  <<  all  men ;"  he  has  declared,  that  the  reason  they  are  i^ 
saved,  is  not  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  them,  but  that  they  will  notcei* 
to  him  for  the  **  life"  which  he  died  to  procure  for  **  the  worid;"  ^ 
it  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  sole  bar  to  the  salvatioa  of  v 
who  are  lost  is  in  themselves,  and  not  in  any  such  limitation  of  ChriiA 
redemption,  as  supposes  that  they  were  not  comprehended  in  its  efiee? 
and  intention. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what  those  who  kel* 

adopted  a  different  opinion  have  to  urge  against  these  plain  and  liMiei 

declarations  of  Scripture.     It  is  their  burthen,  that  they  are  conpeDB' 

to  explain  these  passages  in  a  more  limited  and  qualified  sense,  thtt  lh> 

letter  of  them  and  its  obvious  meaning  teaches :  and  that  they  molt  Ji 

this  by  inference  merely;  for  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  tbmiitff 
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J 
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i»w  to  be  mddiiGed,  wkkh  dediiw  M  Utefdl^t  that  Ca^ 
iv  tte  HJvmtion  of  aU,  M  tlMwe  idiich  declare  tint  he  did  to  die. 
r  BO  paflSBgesy  thefetee»  to  ennniiMS  whieh,  in  tiieir  dear 
taaiagy  stand  oppoaed  to  thoae  which  we  haye  quoted,  aoaa  to 
fpaient  oontradictiona  which  require  to  be  reconciled  by  con 
S1NM  aide  or  the  other.    ThiaiB  at  least,  prtwia/<ictg,atron|^y 
^afthose  who  hold  tibaty  in  tiie  same  sense,  and  with  the  sane 
f  Jesos  Christ  tasted  death  for  erery  man." 
^jbat  claai  of  teztsit  is  objected,  that  tibe  terms  <<aS  SMi,'*  and 
Uy^  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a  limited  sense. 
Hy  be  granted,  without  injury  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
pestion.  But  though  in  Scripture,  as  in  common  language^  dB 
H^  and  such  uniTcrsals,  are  oecasionally  used  with  Wiritatlffii 
dr  oonneetion  prevents  any  misunderstanding ;  yet  tte|y  aie^ 
leas,  strictly  uniTcrsal  terms,  and  are  most  frequency  used  as 
like  true  question  is,  whether,  in  the  {rfaces  aboTe  ciledy  fliey 
■derstood  except  in  the  largest  sense ;  whettier  ^all  men,** 
I  world,"  can  be  interpreted  of  the  deet  only,  tiiat  is  of  some 
I  i)ountries. 

qfr  very  confidently  deny  this, — 

sanse  flie  universal  sense  of  the  terms,  <<all,"  and  ''all  men," 
Iry  man,"  is  confirmed,  either  by  the  context  of  the  passages 
'Aey  occur,  or  by  other  scriptures.  When  baiah  says,  ^ All 
beep  have  gone  astray ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  tiie 
nf  us  an ;"  he  afiirms  that  the  iniquity  of  all  those  who  have 
my,  was  laid  on  Christ.  When  St.  Paul  says,  ^  We  tiras  judge, 
la  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;"  he  argues  the  universality 
al  deatii,  from  the  universality  of  the  means  adopted  for  raising 
nitnal  life :  a  plain  proof  that  it  was  received  as  an  undisputed 
in  the  primitive  Church,  that  Christ's  dying  for  all  men  was  to 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  or  it  could  not  have  been  made  the  basis 
pnnent.  When  tiie  same  aposde  calls  Christ  the  ^Saviour  of  all 
t  especially  of  those  that  bdieve,"  he  manifestly  includes  both 
and  unbelievers,  that  is,  all  mankind,  in  the  term  ^  all  men :" 
lies,  tint  Christ  is  their  Saviour,  though  the  fiill  benefits  of  his 
.  are  received  tiiroogh  feith  only  by  them  that  believe.  When 
declares  that,  ^  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
0  condemnation ;  evbit  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free 
»  upon  all  men,  (etc,)  in  order  to  justification  of  life ;"  the  force 
mparison  is  lost  if  the  term  ^b\\  men,"  is  not  taken  in  itsfiiD 
for  the  apostle  is  thus  made  to  say,  as  by  the  offence  of  one, 
t  came  upon  all  kbn  ;  evbn  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
rift  came  upon  a  few  men.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the 
MS  the  temw,  <<  many,"  and  **  all  men,"  indiseriminatdy  in  this 
H.  19 
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dyipler;  tbit  Jben  m  mibm  m^  eopAtmSeiiffmf 
fiifour.  AU  men  mve  mtny,  though  many  are  not  m  eveiy  caaa  A 
Bm  the  tenny^^manyy^ifl  taken  by  him  in  tbeMnae  of  n]]»aaappfl«- 
from  the  following  panUeb :  ^death  pasMd  opoooS  wtmt^  '^wmtfW 
dead;"  ^ the  gift  1^ grace  hath  aboimded  unto  mamff*  •■thefifofl 
came  upon  dU  men.''  '<By  one  man's  diaobedience  fmm^ 
(constituted)  aumeny"  made  liaUe  to  deadi ;  **  so  fay  the 
one  ahaU  many  be  made  (constituted)  righteooa.''  On  the  last 
we  may  observe  that  <<  many/'  or  ^  the  many,"  must  mean  aB 
the  first  clause ;  nor  is  it  to  be  restricted  in  the  second,  aa  llioa|^% 
being  '^made  righteouBy"  actual,  personal  justification  were  to  bevato 
stood ;  &r  the  apoatle  is  not  qjMiaking  of  believera  individnalfyr  fai^^ 
mankind  collectively,  and  the  opposite  conditions  in  which  the  fooaiftsC 
is  pJMod  by  the  oflbnce  of  Adbm  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  alh 


S  iil-|N|uaIly  impracticable  to  restrict  the  phraaes,  ^  the  world^**  "Mb 
whole  wcaM,"  and  to  paraphrase  them  the  ^  world  of  the  elect  :*?  aad  yil 
dMPa  ia  no  other  altematiYe ;  for  either  ^  the  whole  world"  i 
elected  out  of  it-;  or  else  Christ  died  in  an  equal  senae  finr  eveqri 
<*  God  so  bved  the  loorld,  that  he  gave  his  only-begoCten  808^"  4it' 
Here,  if  the  world  mean  not  the  elect  only,  but  every  man, 
man  was  "  so  bved"  by  God,  that  he  gave  his  own  Son  Ibr  bia 
tion.  To  say  that  the  world,  in  a  few  places,  meana  the  Roman 
and  in  others  Judea,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unleaa  it  wen 
affirm,  that  the  elect  were  the  people  of  Judea,  or  thoae  of  the 
empire  only.  It  proves,  it  is  true,  a  hyperbolical  use  of  the  term  in  M 
instances  ;  but  this  cannot  be  urged  in  the  case  before  us :  for,— 

1.  The  elect  are  never  called  ^the  world"  in  Scripture ;  but 
Unguished  from  it     <<  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world ; 
the  world  hateth  you." 

2.  The  common  division  of  mankind,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  €al|f 
mto  two  parts ;  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  "  the  worid."  <<  If  ye 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own."  '<  Ye  are  not  of  the 
even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  md  Ai 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedneas." 

8.  When  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  it  often  indite 
both  those  who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  thoae  who  f^ 
roaioed  still  of  the  world.  «  And  ycu  hath  he  reconciled,"  say  the  \ 
ties  to  those  that  had  already  believed ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  *^  God 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  not  imputing  their 
unto  them;  and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  reconciliatioBk" 
plainly  that  they  might  beseech  this  <<  world"  to  be  reconciled  to  God: 
so  that  both  believers  and  unbelievers  were  interested  in  the  reconciKm 
ministry,  and  the  work  of  Christ.     «<And  heis  the  propitiatioa  fer  oar 
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■M^  and  not  for  ours  only;  but  abo  for  the  sins  of  f^  whde  world:^ 
vonb  caoool  make  the  caae  plainer  than  these,  since  this  same  writer, 
■  the  same  epistle,  makes  it  evident  how  he  uses  the  term  «  world," 
wkflB  he  aflbrros  that  **the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,"  in  contradistinc 
tin  to  Chose  who  knew  that  they  were  <<of  God." 

4  In  the  general  commisnon  before  qnoted,  the  expression  '<  world" 
•  eonected  with  miiversal  terms  which  carry  it  forth  into  its  utmost 
htilode  of  meaning.  <<  Go  ye  into  all  the  worid,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
(Ik  good  news)  to  every  creature ;"  and  this  too  in  order  to  his  believing 
il»  Ibit  he  may  be  saved ;  <<he  that  believetfa  shall  be  saved ;  and  he 
te  iidieveth  not  (this  good  news  preached  to  him  that  he  might  be 
■iad)  shall  be  damned." 

6.  AD  this  is  confirmed  from  the  gross  absurdity  of  this  restricted 

■iBipniatiaii  when  applied  to  several  of  the  foregoing  passages,    **  For 

God  io  bred  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoeo* 

Mr  beiiefveth  in  him  should  not  perish."  Now,  if  the  world  here  means 

Aa  eleet  worid,  or  the  elect  not  yet  called  out  of  it,  then  it  is  affirmed, 

te««losoeosr,"  of  this  elect  body,  bdieveth  idiall  not  perish ;  which 

fhal^  implies,  that  some  of  the  elect  might  not  believe,  and  therefore 

Nrii,  oootrary  to  their  doctrine.     This  absurd  consequence  is  still 

dtmr  fiom  the  verses  which  immediately  foUow.    John  iii,  17, 18,  «  For 

WsBBtnot  his  Son  into  the  worid,  to  condenm  the  world ;  but  that  the 

^lU  through  him  might  be  saved.     He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not 

but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already."    Now 

we  most  take  the  term  <<  worid,"  either  extensively  for  all  mankind 

wbntodly  for  the  elect.     If  the  former,  then  all  men  <<through  him 

li^  be  saved,"  but  only  through  foith :  he  therefore,  of  this  worid  that 

hiwoUi  may  be  saved ;  but  he  of  this  world  that  believeth  not  is  con- 

^BBSMd  already."  The  sense  is  here  plain  and  consistent ;  but  if,  on  the 

^Mfaer  hand,  we  take  '^  the  worid"  to  mean  the  elect  only,  then  he  of  this 

tket  worid  that  believeth  may  be  saved,  and  he  of  the  elect  world  that 

*'bdieveth  not  is  condemned ;"  so  that  the  restricted  interpretation  ne. 

cnarilyjsopposes,  that  elect  persons  may  remain  in  unbelief,  and  be  lost. 

Tbe  anne  absurdity  will  follow  from  a  like  interpretation  of  the  general 

Either  "  all  the  world"  and  «  every  creature,"  mean  every 

or  the  elect  only.   If  the  former,  it  follows,  that  he  of  this  "  worid," 

«qr  individual  among  those  included  in  the  phrase,  ^  every  creature,' 

^believes,  «  shall  be  saved,"  or,  not  believing,  « shall  be  damned:" 

V  ike  latter,  then  he  of  the  elect,  any  individual  of  the  elect,  who  be. 

Kbi«s,  « shall  be  saved,"  and  any  individual  of  the  elect  who  believes 

>^  **  shall  be  damned."   Similar  absurdities  might  be  brought  out  from 

^>^  passages ;  but  if  these  are  candidly  weighed,  it  will  abundantly 

^n^tf,  that  texts  so  plain  and  explicit  cannot  be  turned  into  such 

^^^Kfoifieocem  by  any  true  method  of  interpretation,  and  that  the^  must, 


dwvftn,  be  takn  fa  teir  obriooa  inn^  which  VMqmDMAr  MV 
the  mivamlttj  of  the  •tooamaDL 

U  baa  baea  urged,  indoed,  dtat  our  Lord  UmMlf  Ky^iohnsii^l 
"l  pay  tat  tham:  I  pnyaot  &r  the  votld,  bat  iir  AcM^Mki* 
haM  giro  me."  ButwOl  tfaay  bora  interprat  "the  MdlTto  ht4| 
worid  of  the  electl  if  m,  Ibey  cot  erea  them  off  Oon  A*  pnyoMC 
ChiiK.  But  if  by  *■  the  wrald"  they  would  ban  w  HDteMMl  "^ 
worid  of  the  noo-^laot,  tfaeo  they  wilt  find  tb^  all  tfaa  pwyi  «l 
oar  iioid  puta  up  for  thoae  whom  "Jba  Falhw  hath  givea  him,"  hal 
and, « that  (bey"  the  aoo-eleet  "<  wodd,*  may  behen  that  Omni  bati 
me,"  Teraa  SI :  let  Iham  cboooe  «idier  wle  of  the  akanMtiv*  Wf 
■— Mwg  of  this  pamage  ia,  bowener,  made  obvioaa  by  the  < 
CtarUt,  in  the  fonner  pint  of  bia  jntanemioa,  aa  necriad  fa  ftm< 
prays  oxclu»vcly,  not  fia-  hii  Cban4i  in  all  agea,  bat  ftr  hfa  tmfit 
then  present  with  him;  ai  appeam  ^ain  fromrene  1^  ■'WfaiBliM 
toith  them  m  llf  uioHd,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  i"  but  ha  waawly  lit 
his  first  disciples,  and  for  them  he  ezchuirely  prays  io dm  ftntfai 
then,  in  verso  20,  be  pivya  for  aU  who,  infiitiu*,  dmuld  haliaawMyi 
diran^  their  wonfa;  and  he  doestfaia  in  order  d«t  -tba  worif 
bdiere."  Thna  •*  the  worU,"  initalaTgaataannkiaDat  oat  fli(hrt» 
preariy  included  in  the  baoe&a  of  Ibia  pmyer. 

John  X,  16,  "I  lay  down  my  lift  fi«  the  Aeap,"  ia  ain  mlifm 
prove  that  CbriM  died  for  noae  but  bia  abaep.  But  dte  eoanqBHM 
not  hold ;  for  there  ia  no  ineonaialaocy  between  hia  banig  dial  ftti 
di^bebera,  and  abo  for  them  that  believe  noL  Chriat  taaaidtohaoAl 
Saviour  of  all  men,  and  eqwdally  of  them  that  believe  ;**  two  pnpt» 
tioos  trbich  the  apoatle  held  to  be  perfectly  oxHiateat.  lite  very  e» 
text  diowB  that  Chriat  laid  down  his  life  for  otbera  beaide  ifaoas  wba 
fa  that  paaaage,  be  calls  "the  aheep."  Ttte  Aoep  bora  inteala^a 
the  diacouiae  will  ahow,  were  those  of  the  Jewidi  "  fold ;"  fer  he  iaMT 
lately  adds, "  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  foU,"  aiH% 
meaning  the  Gentilea :  "  thnn  must  I  biing."  He,  (herefbre,  bid  dssa 
hia  life  for  tbem  also ;  fiir  the  sheep  in  the  fold,  who  "knew  his  imm 
and  followed  him,"  and  for  them  out  of  the  fold,  who  etiU  iweded  ■hav- 
ing in ;"  even  for  "  lAe  loif,  whom  he  came  to  seek  and  save,"  wIM  ■ 
ttM  character  of  all  mankind :  •■  all  we  like  aheep  have  gooa  w^Baff 
and  "(be  lArd  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

A  reatiictire  interpretatioa  of  (he  first  two  daaaes  of  (esla  «a  fam 
quoted  above,  may  iben  be  affirmed  directly  and  expreaaly  (o  flemmid 
the  plainest  declarationa  of  God's  own  word.  For,  it  is  not  true,  tft 
this  mterpratation  that  God  loved  "  the  world,"  if  the  majority  he  tint 
not ;  nor  is  it  true  that  Christ  was  not  "sent  to  condemn  (he  worid,"  if 
be  was  sent  even  to  enhance  ita  condemnation ;  not  that  the  Geapd, » 
the  Gospel,  can  he  preadKd  "  (o  every  creature,"  if  to  the  mqoritv  it  ■» 
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oft  be  preached  u<<  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people;"  feritiasad 
■d  doleful  tidings,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  are  shut  out 
90BI  the  mercies  of  their  Creator.  I(  then,  in  this  interpretation  there  is 
I  palpable  a  contradiction  of  the  words  of  inqiiration  itself  the  system 
Uoh  is  built  upon  it  cannot  be  sustained. 

J«  to  the  texts  which  we  have  urged,  as  necessarily  implying  the 
extent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  usual  answers  to  those 

speak  of  Christ  having  died  for  them  that  perish,  may  be  briefly 
^  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died," 

zi¥,  16.  Him,  says  Poole,  (AsmoUOkms^)  for  whom,  *'  in  the 
P^iiMiil  of  chanty,"  we  are  to  presume  Christ  died.  To  say  nothing 
r  the  dangnr  of  such  unlicensed  paraphrases,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Bripture,  it  is  obvious  that  this  exposition  entirely  annuls  the  modve^by 

the  apostle  enforces  his  exhortation.  Why  are  we  not  to  be  Ml 
of  sin  to  our  brother?  The  answer  is,  lest  we  ^  destroy  him ;" 
idL  in  the  parallel  place,  1  Cor.  viii,  11,  lest  ^  he  perish."  Baft  what 
d»  aggravation  of  the  ofience  ?  Truly  that  <<  Christ  died  for  Um;" 
li  so  we  have  no  tenderness  for  a  soul  on  whom  Christ  had  so  much 
trnfmanxm  as  to  die  for  his  salvation.  Let  the  text  then  be  tried,  as 
n|ilirased  by  Poole  and  other  Calvinists:  « Destroy  not  him,  for 
hsniy  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  it  may  be  concluded,  Christ  died ;" 
id  it  tuns  the  motive  the  other  way.  For  if  I  admit  that  none  can  be 
■tooyed  for  whom  Christ  died,  then,  in  proportion  to  die  charity  of  my 
i%iiiBDt,  that  any  individual  is  of  this  number,  I  may  be  the  less  caul 
>■■  of  ensnaring  his  conscience  in  indifierent  matters,  since  at  least, 
IB  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  perish,  and  I  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
fprnynted  ofience  of  destroying  him  who  was  an  object  of  the  compas- 
on  of  Christ  Who  can  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  thus  counter- 
tf  his  own  design  ?  or  that  he  should  seriously  admonish  his  readers 
rt  to  do  that  which  was  impossible,  if^  in  fact,  he  taught  them  that 

died  only  for  the  elect ;  and  that  they  for  whom  he  died,  could 

perish  7    Another  commentator,  of  the  same  school,  explains  this 

p  ft  caution  against  doing  that  which  had  a  "  tendency  to  the  ruin  of 

IB  for  whom  Christ  died ;  not  that  it  implies,  that  the  weak  brother 

wdd  actually  perish."  (Bee.  T.  Soott^s  Notes.)    But  in  this  case,  also, 

I  it  is  assumed,  that  it  was  a  doctrine  taught  by  St.  Paul,  and  received 

f  die  Churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  the  elect  could  not  perish,  the 

lOtive  is  taken  away  upon  which  the  admonition  is  grounded.     For  if 

m  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote,  knew  that  the  weak  brother,  for 

hom  Christ  died,  could  not  perish,  then  nothing  which  they  could  do 

id  any  **  tendency^*  to  destroy  him.     It  might  injure  him,  disturb  his 

■ndy  lead  him  into  sin,  destroy  his  comforts ;  all,  or  any  of  which, 

oidd  have  been  appropriate  motives  on  which  to  have  urged  the  cau. 

BB :  hot  nothing  can  have  even  a  tendency  to  dettroy  him  whose  sal- 
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TitioQ  is  fixed  bjr  la  unalteraUa  decree.     Mr.  Seott  in^  iMimii^ 

endently  not  eatiefiad  with  his  own  interpretatioQ ;  and  givee  a 

example  of  the  infinenoeofa  preconcdyed  ayatominooaimeBtii^  , 

8criptare»bycha]pngtheapcNrtkhiQ)8elf  withcaideaiw  "W 

may,  however,  obeenre,  that  the  apostles  did  not  wiile  in  IIm 

^i>m«tiflal  0tyle  which  some  affect,  otherwise  they  weald  «cnf|Mk| 

hace  aooided  mtch  expressions.^    Tliis  is  raAar  in  the  iriinlirS! 

Friesdey  and  BeUiam,  than  that  of  an  orthodox  oommenlaior;  HR 

does  homage  to  die  finrce  of  truth  by  toning  awi^  firam  1$^  aal  l| 

tacitly  acknowledging  that  the  Scriptnrea  cannot  be  Ciehnaktkttf 

interpreted.    The  same  commentators,  following,  aa  ibey  do,  k  A|' 

train  of  the  Calvinistic  divines^  general,  may  fimnsh,  ahas  Ihi  a»>- 

awer  to  the  argument,  firom  2  Peter  ii,  1,  ^Denying  the  LorifU 

boBf^  ihem,  and  bringing  upon  themselyes  swift  destmcCion.''    Mb- 

^Btm  na  three  interpretations:  the  first  is,  ^the  Lord  diat  bo^g^ Iml 

\  «0t  «f  ^Qrpt;"  as  though  St.  Peter  couldtbe  lE^peaking  of  the  Bfani^ 

'  «id  not  of  the  Christian  redemption ;  and  as  though  the  Jndaiiiil 

teadien^  supposing  the  i4>ostle  to  speak  of  them,  denied  the  God  ef  ia 

Jews,  when  it  was  their  object  to  set  up  his  religioQ  againat  dal  tf 

Christ.     The  second  is,  that  **  they  were  bought,"  or  vedeeoMdL  If 

Christ,  firom  temporal  death,  their  lives  having  been  qwred :  butwa! 

no  such  doctrine  in  Scripture,  as  that  the  long  sufiering  of  widDadi 

procured  by  Christ's  redemption,  is  unconnected  in  its  intent  wi& 

eternal  salvation.     The  barren  fig  tree  was  qMired  at  the 

of  Christ,  that  means  might  be  taken  with  it,  to  make  it  firuitfid;  ad 

in  this  same  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  he  teaches  us  to  "  account  the  kag 

suffering  of  the  Lord  sdvation ;"  meaning,  doubtless,  in  its  tendency  ad 

intention.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  coolBlt  to 

warrant  this  notion  of  mere  temporal  redemption.     The  third  intaipie- 

tation  is,  *'  that  they  denied  the  Lord;  whom  they  professed  to  hivs 

bought  them."    This  also  is  gratuitous,  and  gives  a  very  di&rent  sms 

from  that  which  the  words  of  the  apostle  convey.    But  it  is  aigasA 

that  the  offence  would  be  the  same  in  denying  Christ,  whether  he  mOj 

died  for  them,  or  that  they  had  professed  to  believe  he  died  for  theai. 

Certainly  not.     Their  crime,  as  it  is  put  by  the  apostle,  is  not  the  deaf* 

ing  of  their  former  profession,  or  denying  Christ,   whom   they  fat* 

merly  professed  to  have  bought  them ;  but  denying  Christ,  who  bail 

actually  bought  them,  and  whom,  for  that  reason,  they  ought  never 

to  have  denied,  but  confessed  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.      Futber, 

if  they  merely  denied  that  which  they  formerly  professed,  namelj 

that  Christ  had  bought  them,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  never  did  hof 

them,  they  were  in  error  when  they  professed  to  believe  that  he  bought 

them,  and  spoke  the  truth  only  when  they  denied  it ;  and  if  it  be  said, 

that  they  knew  not  but  he  had  bought  them,  when  they  denied  him,  tMi 
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inight  be  a  reason  for  their  not  being  rewarded  for  renouncing  an  error, 
M  being  done  unwittingly;  but  can  be  no  reaaon  for  their  being 
poniahedy  though  unwittingly  they  went  back  to  the  truth  of  the  case. — 
There  can  be  no  great  guilt  in  our  denying  Christ,  if  Christ  never 
4M  for  lis. 

.  Mr.  Scott  partly  adopts,  and  partly  rejects  Poole's  solution  of 
1^  Scriptural  difficulty.  But  as  he  charged  St.  Paul  with  want  of 
waclneiw  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  so  also  St.  Peter,  in  the  passage 
before  usy  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  same  censure.  '<  It  was  not  the 
nMumer  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  express  themselves  with  that  systema 
tic  exactness,  which  many  now  affect."  The  question  is  not,  however, 
9ae  of  systematic  exactness  ;  but  of  common  intelligible  writing.  Mr. 
Soott'a  observation  on  this  passage,  is,  <*  that  Christ's  ransom  was  of 
infinitfi  sufficiency ;  and  the  proposal  of  it,  in  Scripture,  general ;  so 
that  men  are  addressed  according  to  their  profession :  but  that  Christ 
only  intended  to  redeem  those,  whom  he  foresaw  would  eventually  be 
wtmd.^  (Notes  on  2  Peter.)  On  this  wo  may  remark,  1.  That  the  auf- 
ficiency  of  Christ's  redemption  is  not  in  question ;  but  the  redemptiop 
ilnlf  of  these  denicrs  of  Christ :  he  is  called  <<  the  Lord  that  bought 
flmm."  In  that  sufficiency,  too,  Mr.  Scott  affirms,  in  fact,  that  they 
Ind  no  interest ;  for  Christ  did  not  ^  intend  to  redeem  them  ;"  on  this 
showing,  therefore,  the  Lord  did  not  "  buy  them,"  which  contradicts  the 
■poatle.  2.  That  the  "  proposal  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption 
is  general ;"  and  that  men  are  addressed,  accordingly,  as  those  who 
are  interested  in  it,  we  grant,  and  feel  how  well  this  accords  with  the 
doetrine  of  general  redemption ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  with  those  who 
hold  the  limitation  of  Christ's  redemption  to  tlic  elect  only,  to  explain,  not 
merely  how  it  Is  that  men  arc  addressed  generally ;  but  how  the  sins 
of  those  who  perish,  can  be  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  Christ's 
having  bought  thero,  if  he  did  not  buy  them  ;  and  how  they  can  be  pun- 
khed  for  rejecting  him,  if  they  could  never  receive  him,  so  as  to  be 
wred  by  him.  Tliis  aggravation  of  their  offence,  by  the  circumstance 
of  Christ  having  bought  them,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  of  tlie  force  of 
which  the  above  interpretations  are  manifest  evasions. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  apostates,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  vi,  4-8,  and  x,  26-31.  With  respect  to  these  pas- 
Mges,  it  is  agreed  that  they  speak  of  the  ultimate  and  eternal  condem. 
nation  and  rejection  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  them.  The  question 
then  is,  whether  Christ  died  for  them,  as  he  died  for  such  as  persevere? 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  another  question,  whether  they  were  evei 
tnie  believers,  and  had  received  saving  grace  ?  If  this  be  allowed,  the 
proposition  is  estobUshed,  that  Christ  died  for  them  that  perish  ;  but  in 
Older  to  arrest  this  conclusion,  all  Calvinistic  divines  agree  in  denying 
that  the  persons  referred  to  by  the  apostle,  and  against  whom  his  terrible 
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denupchtiooi  are  diieetod,  were  erer  true  bdigfCWi  or  etpdife  cf  !•» 
oommg  such ;  andlme  agiun  we  have  another  pregnant  iurtuee  cfAi 
violence  done  to  the  obvkNUi  meaning  of  the  weed  of  GSodi  Hinmjilii 
infioence  of  a  preconceived aystem.    For,  '^ 

1.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Hebrew^  to  whom  the  epbrtlaMl 
addreaaed,  were,  in  the  main,  at  least,  true  bdieven ;  and  that  fte  y» 
sages  in  question  were  written  to  preserve  them  from  apoalaay;tf 
which  the  rejection,  and  hopeless  punishment,  descnbed  fagr  tbe 
is  represented  as  the  consequence.  But  if  St  Panl  had  taoghl 
as  he  must  have  done,  if  Calvinism  be  the  doctrine  of  the  New  IhUa* 
ment,  that  they  never  could  so  &11  away,  and  so  perkh,  this  was  m 
warning  at  all  to  diem.  To  suppose  he  held  out  diat  aa  a  terror,  trideh' 
he  knew  to  be  impossible,  and  had  taught  them  also  to  be  impoMill^V 
the  first  absurdity  which  the  Calvimstic  interpretation  involrea. 

3»  It  win  not  be  denied,  that  he  speaks  of  these  wretched  apoiMB% 
*aB  deterring  examples  to  the  true  believers  among  the  Hebrawa;  balM 
SDch  apostates  never  were  believers,  and  were  not  even  renderad 
Ue^  by  tbe  grace  of  God,  of  becoming  such,  they  could  not  be 
tory  examples.  Tp  assume  that  the  aposde,  for  the  sake  of 
and  admonition,  supposes  believers  to  be  in  the  same  drcoroatanoea 
caae  as  those  idio  never  were,  and  never  could  be  believers^  md 
he  had  instructed  them  that  their  cases  could  never  be  sinuhry  is  Ai 
second  absurdity. 

8.  Hie  apostates  in  question  are  represented,  by  the  apoatla^  *il 
falfing  away"  from  <<  repentance,**  and  from  Christ's  <<  sacrifice  fir 
sins."  The  advocates  of  the  system  of  partial  redemption,  affirm,  tkl 
they  fell  away  only  from  their  profession  of  repentance  and  doctnad 
belief  pf  Christ's  sacrifice  for  sins,  in  which  they  never  had,  and  nsta 
could  have,  any  interest.  Tet  the  apostle  places  the  hopelesmesi  of 
their  state  on  the  impossibility  of  <<  renewing  them  ogam  to  repent 
ance :"  which  proves  that  he  considered  their  first  repentance  gemnae 
and  evangelical ;  because  the  absence  of  such  a  repentance  as  they 
had  at  first,  is  given  as  the  reason  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  condi- 
tion. He  moreover  heightens  the  case,  by  alleging,  that  there  remained 
*<  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins  ;"  which  as  plainly  proves  that,  before  theti 
apostasy,  there  was  a  sacrifice  for  their  sins,  and  that  they  had  only  col 
themeslves  off  from  its  benefits  by  *'  wilfully"  renouncing  it ;  in  oCher 
words,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  that  they  had  placed  themsdm 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  benefit  of  his  death,  by  this  one  act  of  aggnu 
vated  apostasy.  The  contrast  lies  between  a  hopeful  and  a  hoprfes 
case.  Theirs  was  once  a  hopeful  case,  because  they  had  ^  repented," 
and  because  there  was  then  a  ''sacrifice  for  sins;"  aflerward  it 
became  hopeless,  because  it  was  **  impossible  to  renew  them  again  unto 
rep^atance,"  and  the  sacrifice  for  sin  no  more  remained  for  them :  the} 
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had  not  only  lenounced  their  profesnoa  of  it ;  but  Itttd  renounced  the 
itaeify  by  renouncing  Christianity.  Now,  so  to  interpret  the 
as  to  make  him  describe  the  awful  condition  of  apostates,  as  a 
''ftUing  away"  into  a  state  of  hq)e]e8sne88,  when,  if  Calvinism  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  their  case  was  never  really  hopeful,  but 
«M  as  hc^ielesi,  as  to  their  eternal  salvation,  before  as  afler  their  ^pos* 
laqr,  is  the  third  absurdity. 

4.  But  it  is  plain  that  theirs  had  been  a  state  of  actual  salvation 
which  could  only  result  from  their  having  had  an  interest  in  the  death 
of  Christ  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  what  the  apostle  affirms  of  the 
pvmoos  state  of  those  who  had  finally  apostatized,  or  might  so  aposta- 
In.  They  were  <<  enlightened ;"  this,  the  whole  train  of  Calvinistic 
oommentators  tell  us,  means  a  mere  speculative  reception  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel ;  they  had  « tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,"  and  of  » the  good 
void  of  God ;"  that  is,  say  Poole  and  others,  ^  they  tasted,  not  digested ; 
dwy  had  superficial  relives  of  joy  and  peace,"  and  are  to  be  compared 
■*  to  the  stony  .ground  hearers,  who  received  the  word  with  joy."  *^  And 
won  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  that  is,  say  some  commenta- 
km  of  this  class,  in  his  operations,  "  trying  how  far  a  natural  man  may 
ho  raised,  and  not  have  his  nature  changed :"  (PooU  in  lac, :)  others, 
''by  the  communication  of  miraculous  powers."  They  had  <<  tasted  of 
dio  powers  of  the  worid  to  come ;"  that  is,  they  had  feh  the  powerful 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  as  all  reprobates  may  feel  them,  sometimes 
powerfully  convincing  their  judgment,  at  others  troubling  their  con- 
sciences. <'  All  these  things,"  says  Scott,  (Notes,)  <<  often  take  place  in 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  who  yet  continue  unregenerate." 
Ihooe  interprctati(His  are  undoubtedly  forced  upon  these  authors  by  the 
qritom  they  have  adopted ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  for  them,  that 
the  apostle  uses  no  term  less  strong  in  describing  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  these  apostates  than  he  does  in  speaking  of  that  of  true  believers. 
ITiey  were  <<  erdightenedy^^  is  said  of  these  apostates,  <<  the  eyes  of  your 
nndezstanding  being  enlighlenedf"  is  said  of  the  Ephesians ;  and  **  being 
tomed  from  darkness  to  light"  is  the  characteristic  of  all  believers.  The 
ipootates  *<  tasted  the  heavenly  gift  ;^  this,  too,  is  affirmed  of  true  be- 
Bovers,  ''much  more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the 
f^  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  v, 
17.  To  be  made  *'  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  also  the  common 
liotinctive  character  of  all  true  Christians.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ;"  ^  but  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you."  <<  To  taste  the 
boKvenly  gif\"  and  ''the  good  word  of  God,"  is  also  made  the  mark  of 
true  Christianity :  "  if  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious." 
Finally,  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;"  that  is,  of  the  Gospel  dis. 

pensation,  or  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  stand  in  precisely  the  same  case. 
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W^  llMrk*  aho,  two  other  abmrditiee.    The 
^ym  W^  Mm  \h»  (brce  of  the  terms  empbyed; 
lk#  ^^MM^iM"  Ml'  li^probatei. 

^V>  «^v»  Mm  lh»  foroe  of  the  terms  employed. 
M^x«^>  iM^""  ¥1  MQl  a  nmo  inteUectual  or  swilmwrtlal  mpgnml  efl; 
^ikMH  kM»a\^  1^  i»  dwIuiguUied  both  fiom  the  Holy  Sjpiiit,  ipl 
IK^M  tW  w\Mi^  ^H)o4  umilNaMd  afterwaid 
hullMiMlVr|MrvtilMfChnia:  and  than  to  taste  of  Chrirt,  is  to 
igntcif  and  ummtvy  ;  «*if  so  be  ^-e  have  tasted  that  the  Locd  is 
'V\km  the  Greek  fathers,  and  uuuiy  later  divines,  understand  k  of  d» 
remission  of  sins ;  which  interpretation  is  greatly  confinned  by  Robb.  v, 
where  « the  gij},''  "  the  free  gift,''  and  -  the  gi/i  6y  grace,"  aie  mi 
both  for  the  means  of  our  justification,  and  for  justification  ilsslC  Ti 
'<  taste  the  heavenly  giA/'  then,  is,  in  this  sense,  so  to  taste  thai  the  Loii 
is  gracious  as  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins.  To  be  made  ^  partaksw 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  follows  this  in  the  usual  order  of  deecrihiog  Ibl 
work  of  God  in  the  heart  It  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  the  SfHrit  of  adoplioB 
and  sanctification — the  Spirit  in  his  comforting  and  renewing  infliwit^ 
fdlowing  our  justification.  To  restrain  this  participation  of  the  Holf 
Ghost  to  the  endowment  of  miraculous  powers,  requires  it  to  be  pi^ 
viously  established,  cither,  1.  That  all  professing  Christians,  in  thai  ife, 
were  thus  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  of  which  there  is  no  pvosf ; 
or,  2.  That  only  those  who  were  thus  endowed  with  miraculous  giAi 
were  capable  of  this  aggravated  apostasy ;  and  then  the  apostle's  wan* 
ing  would  not  be  a  general  one,  even  to  the  Christians  of  the  apotoiie 
age,  nor  even  to  all  the  believing  Hebrews,  which  it  manifestly  is.  Os 
the  other  hand,  since  all  true  believers,  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  n 
ceived  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  comforting  and  renovating  influence^  thf 
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of  the  phnun  becomes  obrious,  and  it  Ia3r8  down  the  proper 
giMud  tor  a  general  admonition.    Again ;  "  to  taate  the  good  word  of 
Gtdt"  if  itifl  an  adrance  in  the  proceeB  of  a  genuine  experience.     It  is 
f      iMli^g  die  good  word,  that  is»  the  goodness  of  the  word  in  a  course  of 
[      aqmience  snd  practice ;  having  personal  proctf  of  its  goodness  and 
I      riiiitAn  to  man's  state  in  the  worid:  tor  to  argue  from  the  term 
I      ''M^"  as  though  something  superficial  and  transitory  only  were  meant, 
!      ii  as  tbnrd  as  to  argue  from  the  threat  of  Christ  that  those  who  refused 
tha iofilitioo  of  his  servants  idiould  not  **taMe^  of  his  supper,  that  he 
oolf  eiciiided  them  from  a  superficial  and  transient  gustation  of  his  sal- 
fidai  here  and  hereafler ;  or  that,  when  the  psalmist  calls  upon  us  to 
'      "Me  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good,"  he  excludes  a  full,  and  rich,  and 
pvnmenl  experience  of  the  Divine  goodness.     Finally,  if  by  the 
*po«ran  of  the  world  to  come,"  it  could  be  proved  that  the  apostle 
Bwiot  die  miraculous  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel,  it  would  not 
Ulow  that  he  supposes  the  persons  spoken  of  to  be  endowed  with  mira- 
ciloiii  powers;  but  that  to  Uute  these  powers,  was  rather  to  experience 
IkeabaDdant  Uessings  of  a  religion  thus  confirmed  and  demonstrated  by 
i|pi  and  wonders  and  divers  miracles,  according  to  what  he  urges  in 
(kip.  B,  4,  of  the  same  epistle.     The  phrase,  however,  is  probably  a 
ifll&ither  advance  upon  the  former,  and  signifies  a  personal  experience 
of  Ae  mighty  energy  and  saving  power  of  the  Gospel.    Tlius  the  inter- 
pntitioD  of  the  Calvinists  has  the  absurdity  of  making  the  apostle  speeik 
Ue  things  in  great  words,  and  of  using  unmeaning  tautologies.     To 
''ptitake  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  is,  according  to  diem,  to  have  the  gift  of 
■vacjes,  and  to  taste  ^the  powers  of  the  world  to  come"  is  to  have  the 
|il  of  miracles.     To  taste  the  '<  heavenly  gifl,"  is  to  have  a  superficial 
lAh  of  Goq)el  doctrine,  and  **'  to  taste  the  good  word  of  Grod,"  is  also 
k)have  a  superficial  relish  of  Gospel  doctrine :  but  how,  then,  are  we  to 
Ue  the  term  <*  taste,"  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  UuHng  ^*  the  powers 
<if  the  world  to  come  ?"   According  to  these  comments,  this  can  only 
^ean  that  they  bad  a  superfknal  taste  of  the  power  of  working  miracleiB ! 
Bat  as  these  interpretations  are  below  the  force  of  the  terms,  so  they 
*i^  iAoee  the  capacity  of  the  reprobate.     <*  They  had,  moreover,"  says 
Boolty  ^tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  their  connections,  impres- 
^ioos,  and  transient  afiections^  made  them  sensible  that  it  was  a  good 
^ord,  and  that  it  was  tot  their  good  to  attend  to  it ;  and  their  purposes 
^f  doing  so  had  produced  such  hopes  and  joys  as  have  been  described 
in  the  case  of  the  stony. ground  hearers,  Matt,  xiii,  21,  22."    That  Mr. 
^cott  had  no  right  apprehension  of  the  class  of  persons  intended  by  those 
^bo  received  the  good  seed  upon  stony  ground,  might  easily  be  proved ; 
kit  this  is  beside  our  present  purpose.     We  find  in  the  words  quoted 
•*H>Te,  (and  we  refer  to  Mr.  Scott  rather  than  to  the  older  divines  of  the 
"^QM  scbool,  because  it  is  ofien  said  that  Calvinism  is  now  modified  and 


inpiored,)  "<  Mimotloam*'  «*  impraHoos  of  As  goodbaw  df  As  iMf 
and  pttrpmiMi  of  iHwwHng  to  it,  ascribed  to  llie  dm^cIbcI;  psMill 
iriKMe  lalTatioii  thii  bar  ia  placed^  thai,  aoooiduig  to  dua 
and  all  oChen  who  adopt  the  aame  ayitem^  Qiriit  nefvr  * 
died  fiir  them.  We  airii»  then,  are  tfaeae  **  toBsmAatm, 
and  **  pmpoaes,**  fiom  ^  grace  of  God  woridng  in  mil,  or 
nataraliBanidioUy  unaaMtedby  thegnceof  GoDt  IFthe  lalfei^'ill 
what  becomea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  comytioii  of  hnninn  aaH^j 
which  they  prafeai  to  hold,  and  that  80  atrenuoiMfyt  *<  In  mep  that  M 
my  flerii,  dweUeth  no  good  thing."  By  the  flerii,  Ihe  apoide  ■am 
doubtleai^  hia  natuial  and  unaariated  state.  Tet  how  Bsany  *prf 
thinga**  are  aacribed,  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  the  very  reptobatot  *«  Ooamifel 
of  the  troth  of  the  Gospel**  was  doobtleas  ^'good,"  and  abowod^  mt$ 
day  eapeoally,  when  the  prejudices  of  ediicatioa  had  not  yet  coaaM 
the  aid  of  trudi,  an  honest  i^writ  of  inquiry,  and  a  doeila  nind.  *li> 
pressioos"  are  alill  better,  as  they  argue  aflbctioQ  to  trudi  whiok  il 
natural  man,  aa  soch,  hatea;  and  theae  are  improved  into  «| 
ledgmeot^^ofthegoodneaaof  the  word,'' though  it  iaaiefnovim 
and  a  doctrine  of  hdineas,  and  consequently  of  restraint.  TollbAi 
merdy  << carnal  mind,''  which  St.  Ptiul  declares  to  be  '•eomily 
God,"  is  here  allowed  not  only  to  aasent,  but  also  to  perceive  iritk 
taste  and  approving  relidi.  <<Purposesof  attending  to  thio  good  wari^ 
are  also  admitted,  which  ia  a  still  fiurther  advance,  and  umak  hf  alii 
acknowledged  to  be  ''good,"  as  they  are  the  very  basis  of  real 
attainment  Yet  if  all  these,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  eveiy 
man  would  be  considered  as  placing  such  persons  in  a  very  UnftM 
state,  and  would  give  joy  to  angels,  unless  they  were  nHmj^tf^  %^  Ai 
secret  of  reprobation,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature ;  then  the 
is  not  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  "  enmity  against  €rod ;"  in  our  ** 
some  good  thing  may  dwell ;"  and  we  are  not  by  nature  ''dead  ia 
passes  and  sins." 

Let  us  then  suppose,  since  this  position  cannot  be  mnmfw^^t  fn^ 
fiance  of  the  Scriptures,  that  these  are  the  efi*ects  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man ;  to  what  end  ia  that 
exerted  ?  Is  it  that  it  may  lead  to  salvation?  This  is  denied,  and 
sifltently  so ;  for  can  such  convictions,  and  desires,  and  purpoaei^  bai 
to  true  repentance,  when  Christ  gives  drue  repentance  to  none  but  to  lbs 
elect  7  Nor  can  they  lead  to  pardon,  because  Christ  has  not  intenttonaDf 
"  died  for  the  persons  in  question."  Is  the  end,  then,  as  Poole,  or  rslhtf 
his  continuator  etetes  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  ^  try  how  &r  a  n^nid 
man  may  be  raised"  without  ceasing  to  be  so?  If  that  is  affirmed,  far 
whose  sake  is  the  experiment  tried  ?  Not  surely  for  the  sake  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  omniscience  needs  no  instruction  by  experiment : 
not  for  ours ;  for  this,  inntead  of  being  edifying,  only  puzzles  and 
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uBf  for  who  can  tell  how  for  this  experiment  may  go^  and  how 
fkr  k  is  making  upon  himself  7  Thia»  too,  is  so  very  miworthy  an  asper- 
MB  upca  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  ought  to  make  sober  men  very  much 
the  system  which  requires  it.  Is  it  then,  finally,  as  some  have 
to  make  the  persons  more  guilty,  and  to  heighten  their  con- 
?  How  few  Calvinists,  in  the  present  day^  are  bold  enough  to 
this^  although  the  advocates  of  that  system  have  fonnerly  done  it ; 
yet  this  is  the  only  praeUeal  end  which  their  system  will  allow  to 
assigned  to  such  an  act  as  that  which,  by  a  strange  abuse  of  terms, 
eaDed  the  operation  of  ^  coomion  grace^  in  the  hearts  of  the  repro- 
In  no  other  practical  end  can  it  issue,  but  to  aggravate  their  guilt 
damnation,  as  the  old  divines  of  this  school  perceived  and  acknow. 
Either,  then,  their  interpretation  of  these  passages  aflirms  a 
in  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  persoos  spoken  of  by  the 
in  this  epistle,  much  above  the  capacity  and  power  of  repro- 
greatly  as  it  fells  below  the  real  import  of  the  terms  used ;  or 
those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  are  bound  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  woriu  in  them  only  to 
and  deepen  their  destruction. 
/  To  that  class  of  texts,  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the 
(Bcspcl,  and  threaten  them  with  punishment  fer  not  believing,  and  which 
Wi  adduced  to  prove,  by  necessary  implication,  that  Christ  died  for 
9H  men,  it  has  been  repUed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  the 
(Bospcl,  whether  they  are  interested  in  the  death  of  Christ  or  not ;  and 
tkal  ihey  are  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment  for  not  believing  it. 
9f  this  argument  it  is  conceived,  that  aJl  such  passages  are  made  con- 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
Oa  both  sides,  then,  it  is  granted,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
■I  who  hear  the  Gospel  to  beheve  it,  and  that  the  violation  of  this 
indnoes  condemnation ;  but  if  Christ  died  not  for  all  such  persons, 
it  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  beUeve  the  Gospel ; 
aad  if  this  can  be  established,  then  does  the  Scriptural  principle  of  the 
obligation  of  all  men  to  believe,  which  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides, 
lafiite  all  limitation  of  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement. 

To  settle  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  be- 
Boving  the  Gospel.  Some  writers  in  this  controversy  seem  to  take  it 
cafy  in  the  sense  of  giving  credit  to  the  Gospel  as  a  Divine  revelation ; 
■ad  not  for  accepting  and  trusting  in  it  in  order  to  salvation.  But  we 
have,  in  the  New  Testament,  no  such  division  of  the  obligation  of  be- 
lieving  into  two  distinct  duties,  one  laid  upon  one  class  of  persons,  and 
the  other  upon  another  clans.  So  far  from  this,  the  fei&  which  the 
Gospel  requires  of  aUy  is  Inut  in  the  Gospel; — "repentance  toward 
God,  and  feith  (trust)  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Will  any  say,  that 
when  an  men  are  commanded  <<  every  where  to  repent,"  two  kinds  of 


frtftvimirT  are  intwMlfiil,  one  inefieotnaly  die  oAmt  nflBwhiJ;  onto 
death,  the  other  to  life  t    And  if  not,  wiU  he  ooBfeBod  diat  God  a» 
mauds  one  kind  offiuthtoaomeya&ith  idnchoanDotlaadtoaalwilai^ 
another  kind  of  feith,  whioh  does  lead  to  salmtion  to  oChenI  Ailhi 
commands  a  dead  &tth  to  the  reprobate,  a  living  feith  to  the  eleett  * 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  command,  such  moat  be  dw  doty; 
ifit  is  the  doty  of  die  reprobate  to  believe  with  the  mere  fidth  of 
which,  as  to  them,  is  d«id,  thou  no  more  was  ever  reqnirad  of  thai^h 
the  intention  of  God,  than  this  dead  faith.    But  if  men  wiU  effiiB4i|< 
they  must  diow  us  such  a  restricted  and  modified  command  fkooiflri} 
and  they  must  point  out,  in  the  commands  which  we  have  to  beEaiahi 
Qirist,  such  a  distinction  of  the  obligation  of  believing  mtD  mhi^mmi 
lower  duty.    There  is  no  such  modified  command,  and  diere  ia  nemdl 
diajnction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  feith  which  is  required  ef  al  Jl 
that,  and  not  less  than  that,  whereof  cometh  salvation ;  fiir  widi 
oon  of  sins  and  salvation  it  is  constantly  connected.    **  He  that 
eth  shall  be  saved."    <<  Whosoever  belkveth  on  him  shall  nol  psnfep^ 
^That  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."     **T6lum§m 
all  the  prophets  witness^  that  through  his  name  whoooeTor  balieNika^ 
him  shall  receive  remisnon  of  sins."    The  feith,  then,  required rfs|i 
is  true  feith ;  true  feith  feUowing  true  repentance,  the  trust  of  a 
penitent  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  offered  fer  his  sina,  that  he 
be  foigiven,  and  received  into  the  femily  of  God.  .    r  i 

If  this,  then,  be  the  feith  which  is  required  of  aU  who  hear  the  Ot^^^ 
pel,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  duty,  of  those  to  believe  the  Gespd  m* 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  believing,  for  whom  Christ  died  not.  L  B^ 
cause  it  is  impossible,  and  God  cannot  command  a  thing  inqpoesifale,  mi 
then  punish  men  for  not  doing  it ;  for  this  contradicts  all  Dotiona  of  j» 
dee  and  benevolence.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  whether  the  impiwd 
bility  arises  from  a  positive  necessitating  decree,  or  firom  milhlsiMBU 
the  aid  necessary  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  command ;  snek 
persons  as  those  for  whom  Christ  died  not,  never  had,  and  never  on 
have,  the  power  to  exercise  the  saving  feith  which  is  enjoined  upon  thsai ; 
and  being  impossible  to  them,  it  never  could  be  the  'subject  of  ezpn0 
command  and  obligation  as  to  them ;  which  nevertheless  it  is.  2.  B^ 
cause,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  opinion,  it  is  not  in  the  intention  of  Gsi 
that  they  should  believe  and  be  saved :  what,  therefore,  he  never  inteBiad, 
he  could  not  command ;  and  yet  he  has  plainly  commanded  it.  3.  B^ 
cause  what  all  are  bound  to  believe  or  trust  in,  is  true  :  but  it  is  felH^ 
according  to  this  system,  that  Christ  died  for  the  reprobate,  and  thereibif 
they  are  not  bound  to  believe  or  trust  in  Him,  though  they  are  both  ooaN 
manded  to  believe,  and  threatened  with  condemnation  if  they  believe  not 

Here,  then,  is  the  dilemma  into  which  all  must  fall,  who  deny  that  the 
inference  from  the  universal  obligation  to  believe  in  Christ,  % 
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have  stated  it,  that  he  died  for  all.    If  they  deny  the  univereafity  of 
Am  obligation  to  believe,  they  deny  plain  and  express  Scripture,  which  com- 

all  men  to  believe ;  if  they  aflirm  the  obligation  to  believe  to  be 
»T8al,  they  hold  that  men  are  bound  to  do  that  which  is  impossible ; 
thai  tfio  Lawgiver  commands  them  to  do  what  he  never  intended  they 

do ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  believe  and  trust  in  what  is  not 

namely,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  thus  to  lean  upon  a  broken 

and  to  trust  their  salvation  to  a  delusion. 

This  is  a  difficulty  which  the  theologians  of  this  school  have  felt. 

Ttm  synod  of  Dort  says,  (Act.  Syn.  Dord^  part  1«  cap.  2,  art.  5,)  ^  It  is 

dM  promise  of  the  Gospel,  that  whosoever  believes  in  Christ  crucified 

not  perish,  but  have  everiasting  life ;  which  promise,  together 
the  mjunetion  of  repentance  and  faith,  ought  promiscuously  and 
widiout  distinction,  to  be  declared  and  published  to  all  men  and  people 
to  whom  God  in  his  good  pleasure  sends  the  GrospeL"  But  as  some  of 
Ae  later  Calvinists  found  themselves  perplexed  with  this  statement,  they 
b^gan  to  differ  from  the  synod ;  and,  allowing  that  Christ  died  for  all 
wiiom  he  commands  to  believe  in  him,  denied  that  God  had  commanded 
•B  men  so  to  believe.  (Vide  Womack^s  Arcana  Dogmatum,  page  67.) 

divines  chose  to  fall  on  the  opposite  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and 
expressly  to  deny  the  word  of  God.     Others  have  endeavoured  to 

the  difficulty  by  making  faith  in  Christ  a  command  of  the  moral 
knr,  under  which  even  reprobates,  as  they  take  it,  unquestionably  are, 
and  aigue,  that  as  by  the  principle  of  moral  law,  all  are  bound  to  brieve 
•vary  thing  which  God  hath  revealed,  so  by  that  law  all  are  bound  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and,  failing  of  that,  are  by  the  moral  law  justly  con- 
demned. It  were  easy,  in  answer  to  this,  to  show,  that  no  man  in  the 
atete  of  a  reprobate,  as  they  represent  it,  is  under  law  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept a  law  of  necessity  to  do  evil ;  but  waiving  this,  it  were  as  easy  to 
prove,  that,  because  the  moral  law  obliges  us,  **  in  pHncipU^^^  to  do  all 
iriiich  God  commands,  the  command  to  the  Jews  to  circumcise  their 
dnldren  was  a  command  of  the  moral  law,  as  that  to  believe  in  Christ 
is  a  conamand  of  the  moral  law,  because,  in  principle,  it  obliges  us  to 
believe  what  God  has  revealed.  But  should  it  be  admitted  that  all  are 
bomd,  by  thd  moral  law,  to  beUeve  all  that  God  reveals,  yet,  according  to 
dwm,  it  is  not  revealed  that  Christ  died  for  all ;  this  we  contend  for,  but 
diey  contend  against :  all  are  not,  upon  that  very  principle,  therefore,  bound 
lo  believe  that  Christ  died  for  them.  Farther,  those  who  hold  this  notion, 
eontend  that  the  moral  law  commands  us  to  do  a  thing  impossible,  and 
eontrary  to  truth ;  and  thus  they  fall  upon  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
The  last  class  of  texts  we  have  adduced  in  favour  of  general  redemp- 
tion consists  of  tliosc  which  impute  the  blame  and  fault  of  their  non-sal- 
vation to  men  themselves.  If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  so  as  to  make 
their  salyaibn  practicable,  then  the  fault,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
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acnikn,lim'mik0mK»wm;  ifhe  died  not  ao  ftr  Amb  dait  tkir^r 
be»fod»dwn  te  hv  to  Hwir  Mhatum  liei  out  of  llMiiidmi,  mik 
tbe  ah— Mia  of  anjr  aafiqg  provuioQ  fiir  thaoi  in  the  Goapol,  vUA  ji 
oonftmy  to  the  doctrine  of  SenpCmo. 

Wo  enter  not  aoir  upon  the  queatiooe  of  the  iufinoifaililf  of  pMi^ 
and  fipoe  and  bound  wOL  Theae  wiUoomaandercottidentioninM 
plaoe;  and wenowoonfine onnelfeatothoaiganMntyaB itiagMMki 
upon  teita  of  tfaia  chw  aa  given  above.  Hie  coBBmon  nnffy  i^lB 
aigiunent,  gioonded  upon  ttieee  texts,  at  leaat  among  dMOMeaari^ 
nte  kind  of  Calmiit%  ia,  that  tbe  6idt  is  indeed  indie  win  of  HM«^ 111 
dnit  if  nien  wined  to  oome  to  Christ,  that  tfae7  mi|^  havo  Kfe^  tlM^ 
have  life;  and  thne, they  wooM  have  it  nnd6meod,diatflinnigiisiiiih 
answered,  llns,  however,  we  deny:  they  have  neidiernAtodibM 
eacaped  its  feree ;  and  nodung  whidi  is  thin  apparenfly  uomnj  Jud  wmk 
ena  the  feroe  of  the  conchision,  that  if  tbe  bur  to  maefB  aabnte'li 
iriioUy  in  themsehres,  it  lies  not  in  tbe  want  of  a  piwvirfun  onis  if 
dieir  sahation  in  the  Gospel ;  and  therefare  they  are  ao  kUfn^HliM 
the  deadi  of  Oirist,  dmt  diey  may  be  saved  by  it 

Fw  let  OS  pnt  the  caw  aa  to  the  noopdect,  niio  are  indeed  thafii 
eons  in  qoesdon.  Eidwr  it  is  possible  fiir  them  to  wil  to  oMBa^^ 
Christ,  and  to  believe  in  him ;  or  it  is  not.  If  the  fimnsr, 
may  come  to  Christ,  and  bdieve  in  him,  withoot  obtahnqg  lib 
vation ;  for  be  can  dsBpense  thoee  Ueorings  only  to  dwae  ftr  vAsjnli 
porahaaed  diem,  which,  it  is  contended,  he  did  fer  the  eleot  ori^  V 
the  latter,  then  the  bar  to  their  salvation  is  not  in  themsehns;  halh 
that  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  will  to  come  to  Christy  ssi 
to  believe  in  him.  If  it  be  said,  that  though  this  js  impoasifale  to 
yet  that  still  the  bar  is  in  themselves,  because  it  is  in  the 
perveisenesB  of  their  own  wills,  we  ask,  whether  the  natoral  wiU  ef  As 
elect  is  so  much  better  than  diat  of  the  reprobate,  that  by  virtoo  of  AH 
better  natural  will,  they  come  to  Christ  and  believe  in  him  t  This  Ihir 
will  deny,  and  ascribe  their  willing,  and  coming  to  Christ,  and  belisfag 
in  him,  to  the  influence  only  of  Divine  grace.  It  will  follow  then,  fisn 
this,  that  the  bar  to  this  same  kind  of  willing,  and  believing,  on  the  pnt 
of  the  reprobate,  lies  not  in  themselves,  where  the  Scriptures  conslssilf 
place  it,  and  so  charge  it  upon  men  as  their  fauUy  and  the  rsoMB  tf 
thebr  condemnation ;  but  in  something  without  them,  even  in  die  deler- 
mination  and  decree  of  God  not  to  bestow  upon  them  that  influeneeof 
his  grace,  by  which  this  good  will,  and  this  power  to  believe  in  Chriit. 
are  wrought  in  the  elect :  which  is  precisely  what  the  synod  of  Doit 
has  affirmed.  **  This  was  the  most  firee  counsel,  gracious  will,  and  in- 
tention of  God  the  Father ;  that  the  hvely  and  saving  efficacy  of  Un 
most  precious  death  of  his  Son  should  manifest  itself  in  all  the  elect,  fir 
the  bestowing  upon  them  only  justifying  fiith ;  and  bringfaig 
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[ftlliUy  by  it  unto  eternal  life."  (Cap.  2,  art  8.)  Thii  dociTiiie  cannot, 
rlherotbre,  be  true ;  for  the  Scriptures  plainly  place  the  bar  to  the  salva- 
lion  of  them  that  are  lost,  in  themselves,  and  charge  the  fiiult  only  on 
the  wilful  disobedience  and  unbelief  of  mexk ;  while  this  opinion  places 
4l  in  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  bestow  that  grace  upon  the  non- 
i^bct,  by  which  alone  the  evil  of  their  natural  will  can  be  removed. 
'-  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  remedied  by  arguing,  that  as  Christ  is  rejected 
freely  and  voluntarily  by  the  natural  will  of  man,  the  guilt  is  still  charge- 
«ble.  iipoo  himself.  For,  not  here  to  anticipate  what  may  be  said  on  the 
fieedom  of  the  will,  it  is  confessed  by  Calvinists  that  the  will  of  the  repro- 
feate  ii  not  free  to  choose  to  come  to  Christ,  and  believe  in  him,  since 
^ridiout  grace,  not  even  the  elect  can  do  this.  But  if  it  were  free  to 
ilKX)te  Christ,  and  believe  in  him,  the  not  doing  it  would  not  be  charge- 
iUe  upon  them  as  a  fault.  For  they  do  not  reject  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
■nee  he  is  not  offered  to  them  as  such  ;  and  they  sin  not,  by  not  believ- 
ingy  that  is,  by  not  trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation.  For  as  it  is  not  the 
will  of  God  that  they  should  so  believe,  they  violate  no  command  given 
to  tkem  to  believe,  unless  it  be  held  that  Grod  commands  them  to  do  that 
wiuch  he  wills  they  should  not  do ;  which  is  only  absurdly  to  say  that 
%e  wills,  and  he  does  not  will  the  same  thing.  And  seeing  that  his  com- 
tomds  are  the  declarations  of  his  will,  if  the  command  reaches  to  them, 
'ft  is  a  declaration  that  he  wills  that  concerning  them,  which,  on  this  sys- 
tHDy  he  does  not  will ;  and  this  contradiction  all  are  bound  to  maintain, 
«Ao  charge  the  want  of  faith,  as  a  fault  upon  those  to  whom  tlie  power 
af  believing  is  not  imparted. 

*  'But  the  ailment  from  this  class  of  texts  is  not  exhausted.  They  not 
ettly  place  that  bar  and  fault  which  prevents  the  salvation  of  men  in 
Aemselves ;  but  they  as  expressly  exclude  God  from  all  participation 
in  it,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  before  us.  ^  He  willeth  all  men  to  be 
Mved ;"  he  has  '<  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth."  "  He  sent 
hii  Son  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  throtigh  him  might 
be  saved ;"  and  he  invites  all,  beseeches  all,  obtests  all,  and  makes  even 
bis  threatenings  merciful,  since  he  interposes  them  to  prevent  men  from 
going  on  still  in  their  trespasses,  and  involving  themselves  in  final  ruin. 
Perhaps  not  many  Calvinists  m  the  present  day  are  disposed  to  resort 
to  the  ancient  subterfuge,  of  a  secret  and  a  revealed  will  of  God  ;  (2) 
end  vet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  avoid  admittinf^  this  no- 
tion,  without  totally  denying  that  which  is  so  clearly  written,  that  God 
«« willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;' 
and  that  he  commands,  by  his  apostle,  that  prayers  should  bo  made  «*  for 
■11  men."  Tlie  universality  of  such  declarations  has  already  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  no  way  is  left  for  escaping  the  difficulty  in  this  direction. 

(S)  The  scholaBtic  terms  are  voluntas  signi,  and  voluntas  hrnt  placiti,  a  rigAi- 
fied  or  revealed  will,  and  a  will  of  pleasure  or  parpoae. 
Vol.  II.  20 


IW  hmmptOmf  of  tadii  dMkmtioM^  irih  *b  Inited 

Chnt's  dettht  is  tiimfxe  oMooi^  onlMi  IliB  tarn  **wSF  i 

dified.    BiiAifGtiddedamlHfwfflmabMlMlflnH^iriHhlwhH 

«eont  imnrrM  of  m  eontmy  koidy  (to  ny  nodabg  of  dio  in|iirf 

by  awh  a  ooCkiD,  to  tU  ohuoote  of  the  God  of  tnid^ 

without  diooi  of  fiMbood,  <<  as  flUvor  tried  m  a  fiuMOO  afoMlli, 

wvea  timeo ;")  dikutowiUtholannieDiiii^beflKV^IawBrdi 

aot  to  will  it  w  /ad;  which  ie  in  truth  not  to  wiB  il  at  al»    No 

of  dkaJBCtion  can  raooucile  this.    Nor,  aocoiding  la  dna 

doctrine^  can  God  in  any  way,  will  the  solTation  of  tha 

only  under  one  condition,  that  ho  wills  the  solvation  of  any  UMuae 

through  the  death  of  Christ*    His  justice  lequntad  Una 

sin ;  and  he  could  not  wifl  man  to  be  saved  to  the  diriMnonr  of 

tioe*    Ifthendiat  atonement  does  not  extend  to  all 

the  aalvation  of  aU  men;  for  such  of  them  as  afo  nol 

atnnenwnt,  could  not  be  saved  consistently  with  his  ,rig^ilSQaB 

tration,  and  he  could  not,  theiefoie,  will  it.    U;  dien,  ha  wBs  ttfti 

elect  to  be  saved,  taaajfeais^  he  must  will  dusindepgndeailyef 

sacrifice  Cnt  sins;  and  if  he  cannot  will  this  fiw  the  nnoohi 

he  cannot  **  will  aU  men  to  be  saved,''  which  is  eontinry 

quoted :  he  cannot,  thefefore,  invite  aU  to  be  saved;  be 

all  by  his  ministers  to  be  leoonciled  to  him;  fiir  these 

proceed  firom  his  willing  them  to  be  saved :  and  fiir  tlie 

**  aU  men''  ought  not  to  be  prayed  fiv  by  those  who  hold 

since  they  assume,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  diat  all 

saved.     Thus  they  repeal  the  apostle's  precept,  as  well  aa  the 

upon  which  it  is  built,  by  mere  human  authority ;  or  dse  they 

pret  the  principle,  as  to  impeach  the  truth  of  €rod,  and  ao 

precept,  as  to  indulge  reserves  in  their  own  miad,  similar  to 

feign  to  be  in  the  mind  of  God.     While,  therefoie,  it  remaibs 

that  <<  God  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  hiaiah^^tf' 

of  the  truth;"  and  that  he  <<  willeth  not  that  any  should  perish,  bat 

aiU  should  come  to  repentance,"  it  must  be  concluded,  that 

ftnr  all ;  and  that  the  reason  of  the  destruction  of  any  part  of  our 

lies  not  in  the  want  of  a  provision  for  their  salvation ;  not  in  any  Imn  t 

tation  of  the  purchase  of  Christ,  and  the  adminiSliaiion  of  hk  ^aos* 

but  in  their  obstinate  rejection  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Tnm  Saxb  Sdbjbot  CoHTiwuan. 

80  fiur,  then,  we  have  advanced  in  this  discusaon  as  to  show,  tfart 

lule  no  pasmge  of  IBeriptare  can  be  adduced,  or  is  even  pratstsMli 
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which  declares  that  Christ  did  not  die  equally  for  all  men,  there 

■mneroiis  passages  which  explicitly,  and  in  terms  whidi  cannot,  by 

fidr  interpretation,  be  wrested  from  that  meaning,  declare  the  con- 

;  and  that  there  are  others,  as  numerous^  which  contain  the  doc- 

by  necessary  implication  and  inference.     To  implication  and  infer- 

the  Calvinist  divines  also  resort,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  have 

a  direot  text  in  favour  of  their  scheme.     It  is  necessary,  therefore, 

to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  controversy,  compressed 

I  Banrow  limits  as  possible,  to  examine  those  parts  of  Scripture 

aeoordi^g  to  their  inferential  interpretations,  limit  not  merely  the 

but  the  intentional  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  elect  only. 

.(Slw  fint  are  those  passages  which  treat  of  persons,  said  to  be  elected, 

hnknown,  and  predestinated  to  the  spiritual  and  celestial  blessings  of 

hi  new  dispensation ;  and  the  aigumont  firom  the  texts  in  which  these 

occur,  is,  that  the  persons  so  called,  elected,  foreknown,  and 

are,  by  that  very  distinction,  mariced  out  as  the  only  per- 

■M  to  whom  the  death  of  Christ  intentionally  extends.^ 

iWe  leserve  it  to  another  place  to  state  the  systematic  views  which 
tmtMfmfijm  of  Calvin,  in  their  difierent  shades  of  opinion,  take  of  the 
of  election,  d^c,  lest  our  more  simple  inquiry  into  the  sense  of 
should  be  disturbed  by  extraneous  topics ;  and  we  are  now, 
merely  called  to  consider,  how  far  this  argument,  which  is 
drawn  from  Scripture  and  not  from  metaphysical  principles^ 
or  refuted,  by  an  examination  of  those  portions  of  Holy 
OQ  which  it  is  usually  built :  and  it  will  not  prove  a  difficult  task 
',  tfiat,  when  fairly  interpreted,  they  contain  notlung  which  obliges 
to  narrow  our  interpretation  of  those  passages  which  extend  the  bene- 
of  the  death  of  Christ  to  all  mankind ;  and  that,  in  some  views,  they 
corroborate  their  most  extended  meaning.  Of  a  Divine  elec 
r  dioosing  and  separation  firom  others,  we  have  three  kinds  men- 
in  the  Scriptures. 
Hie  nssT  is  the  election  of  individuals  to  perform  some  particular 
qpeeftd  service.  Cyrus  was  ^  elected"  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  the 
apostles  were  '<  chosen,''  elected,  to  their  office  by  Christ ;  St. 
a  <*  chosen,''  or  elected,  *'  vessel,"  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
This  kind  of  election  to  special  office  and  service  has,  however, 
ty  no  relation  to  the  limitation  of  eternal  salvation,  either  in 
of  the  persons  themselves  so  chosen,  or  of  others.  With  respect 
^  themselves,  it  did  not  confer  upon  them  an  absolute  security.  One 
^te  twelve  deeted  aposdes  was  Judas,  who  fell  and  was  lost ;  and  St. 
confesses  his  own  personal  liability  to  become  *'  a  castaway,"  af^r 
bis  seal  and  abundant  labours.  With  respect  to  others,  the  twelve 
and  St.  FeuiI  afterward,  were  «  elected"  to  preach  the  Gospel 
«  Older  to  the  salvatioo  of  all  to  whom  they  had  acoam. 
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Tlie  SECOND  kind  of  election  which  we  find  in  Scriptorey  k  die  i 
tion  of  notions,  or  bodies  of  people,  to  eminent  religious  privilegei^ 
in  order  to  accomplish,  by  their  superior  illumination,  the  mercifid 
poses  of  Grod,  in  benefitting  other  nations  or  bodies  of  people.  1 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  were  chosen  to  receiTe  ip 
revelations  of  truth ;  and  to  be  **  the  people  of  Grod,"  to  be  bn  vi 
Church,  and  publicly  to  observe  and  uphold  his  worship,  ^Thel 
thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himad(ri 
all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  **  The  Lord  hai't 
light  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  ll 
even  you,  above  all  people."  It  was  especially  on  account  of  the  q 
cation  of  the  terms  elect,  chosen,  and  peculiar,  to  the  Jewish  ptfd 
that  they  were  so  famiharly  used  by  the  apostles  in  their  epirihi 
dressed  to  the  beUeving  Jews  and  Crentiles,  then  constituting  the  Gh 
of  Christ  in  various  places.  For  Christians  were  the  subjects,  ski 
this  second  kind  of  election ;  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  bs 
visible  people  and  Church  of  God  in  the  world,  and  to  be  endowed  i 
peculiar  privileges.  Thus  they  became,  though  in  a  more  specal 
exalted  sense,  the  chosen  people,  the  elect  of  God.  We  say  in  t  ■ 
special  sense,  because  as  the  entrance  into  the  Jewish  Church  WM 
natural  Inrth,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Christian  Churchy  pni|M4 
called,  is  by  faith  and  a  spiritual  birth,  these  terms,  although  miKj 
came  Christians  by  mere  profession,  and  enjoyed  various  prifikgi 
consequence  of  their  people  or  nation  being  chosen  to  receive  tfaB  ( 
pel,  have  generally  respect,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  bodies  of  i 
believers,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  true  believers  as  such.  They  us 
therefore,  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor 
Norwich,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish,  but  by  the  constitatioi 
the  Christian  Church. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  **  election,"  as  applied  sometBM 

particular  bodies  of  Christians,  as  when  St.  Peter  says,  <<  the  Ch 

which  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,"  and  sometimes  ta 

whole  body  of  behevers  every  where ;  and  also  the  reason  of  tfaB 

qucnt  use  of  the  term  election,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  allusiooslD 

fact,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  great  religious  revolutiooi  M 

speak,  had  occurred  in  the  ago  of  the  apostles ;  with  the  fiiU  impoii 

which  we  cannot,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  little  refleetibi 

adequately  impressed.     This  was  no  other  than  the  abrogatioa  of 

Church  state  of  the  Jews,  which  had  continued  for  so  nmoj  ^ 

They  had  been  the  only  visible  acknowledged  people  of  God  in  sH 

nations  of  the  earth ;  for  whatever  pious  people  might  have  exisloi 

other  nations,  they  were  not,  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  collectiveiyy 

knowlcdged  as  "the  people  of  Jehovah."     Tliey  had  no  written  iw 

tions,  no  appointed  ministry,  no  forms  of  authorized  initiation  inlo 
3 
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h  and  oovenant,  no  appointed  hoLy  days,  no  wnctioDed  xitoaL  All 
Here  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  who  were,  therefore,  an  elected  and 
V  people.  This  diatingiiiflhed  honour  they  were  about  to  loae. 
wifjbi  have  retained  it,  had  they,  by  belieTing  the  Groepel,  admitted 
Bsfing  Gentiles  of  all  nations  to  share  it  with  them ;  but  the  great 
of  their  peculiarity  and  election,  as  a  nationy  was  terminated  by 
wing  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  *<  a  li^t  to  lighten  the  Gren- 
'iHwdl  as  ^  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel."  Their  pride  and 
|Mt  unbelief  resented  this,  which  will  eiEplain  their  enmity  to  the 
Vput  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  when  that  which  St.  Pkul  calls  <«the 
fefp  of  the  mystery"  was  fully  explained,  chiefly  by  the  glorious 
f  of  that  aposde  himself^  were  called  into  this  Church  relation 
gD  of  visible  acknowledgment  as  the  people  of  God,  which  the 
■d  fimnerly  enjoyed,  and  that  with  even  a  higher  degree  of  glory, 
to  the  superior  spirituality  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was 
which  excited  that  strong  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  uo- 
y  Jews,  and  in  some  partially  Christianized  ones,  to  which  so 
vfiaiences  are  made  in  the  New  Testament.     They  were  ^  pro- 

*  wero  made  ^^  jealous ;"  and  were  often  roused  to  the  madness 
seating  opposition  by  it.  There  was  then  a  nbw  slectioit  of  a 
■OKUi  of  God,  to  be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of  their 
ift  6ascsi«T,  but  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  Grratiles  of  all 
^ako  believing,  and  put,  as  believers,  on  equal  ground  with  the 
)g  Jews ;  and  there  was  also  a  bbjbction,  a  reprobation,  if  the 
leaae  any  one  better ;  but  not  an  absolute  one :  for  the  elec- 
as  offered  to  the  Jews  first,  in  every  place,  by  ofiering  them  the 

•  Some  embraced  it,  and  submitted  to  be  the  elect  people  of 
D  the  new  ground  of  faith,  instead  of  the  old  one  of  natural  de- 
and  therefore  the  apostle,  Rom.  xi,  7,  calls  the  believing  part  of 
p%  **  the  election,"  in  opposition  to  those  who  apposed  this  *<  elec- 
giace,"  and  still  clung  to  their  former  and  now  repealed  election 
s  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham ; — **  but  the  election  hath  ob- 
il^  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  The  ofier  had  been  made  to  the 
Mtioo ;  all  might  have  joined  the  one  body  of  believing  Jews  and 
Ig  Gentiles ;  but  the  major  part  of  them  refused :  they  would  not 
in  to  the  supper ;"  they  made  <<  light  of  it ;"  light  of  an  election 
I  on  faith,  and  which  placed  the  relation  of  '*  the  people  of  God" 
piritual  attainments,  and  offered  to  them  only  spiritual  blessings. 
rere,  therefore,  deprived  of  election  and  Church  relationship  of 
and : — their  temple  was  burned ;  their  political  state  abolished ; 
BDealogies  confounded ;  their  worship  annihilated  ;  and  all  visi- 
Dowledgment  of  them  by  God  as  a  Church  withdrawn,  and  trans. 
o  a  Church  henceforward  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles : 
•.says  St.  Paul,  Rom.  X,  19,  *<were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Moses, 


mw  "i| 


I  win  pnmka  ym  m  jnloo^brd 


pu  1  viU  uiger  you.' 
It  M  auMf  warn  to  aM  wbat  im  lb»  iMpart  «f  tho  "oaUing"  aad  -^m. 
tim"  of  dw  ChiHlkn  QraNh,  u  ipokn  of  b  tfae  New 
ww  not  dw  Ming  Hd  Hm  dDcting  flf  CM  ntiaD  in  particular  »M> 
CMd  Aa  Jem;  bK  it  vaa  tfaa  MSng  Md  flie  electing  of  beiieroib 
*l  BibiiiM,  whaia^w  tt«  Oospal  ritonld  hs  preached,  to  be  in  itiif 
vkn  te  Jaws  had  baeo  but  typicattf,  simI,  therefore,  in  an  is 
dipvo^  Um  tuAIb  OkoA  of  Ood,  "hii  poo^^,"  under  ChriM 
Head;"  widi  an  aathanticatad  nrclatioB ;  with  an  appointed  uiaimj 
B«TCr  to  be  kMt ;  with  auttwiMBd  wofAip ;  with  holy  Aaya  moi  Ibs- 
vala;  with  inttibited  finiMtrf'initiatiao;  nd  wiifa  apeciaJ  protoOHaud 

Hun  aeeand  kbd  of  alactjoo  baing  dm  eKptained,  we  may  inqm 
wfaoAar  my  dtiag  ariaaa  out  of  k,  aUmt  u  it  fe^>ectB  ihe  Jfvii 
(Aonh,  (H  tta  diiMiu  Cfaaral^  wbadi  obliges  us  ia  any 
liBit  d»  ca^idl  daehiMma  of  Soripton,  aa  to  the  univcmal 
dH  iatentiowd  baoefit  of  tbs  atanonMot  of  Chti«t. 

With  rapeet  to  fte  anoknt  electkn  of  dn  Jewa  to  ba 
paopla  and  tmUb  Chndl  of  6oi>,  we  may  obgerve, 

1.  Tliat  it  fid  not  aigoa  audi  abailatiaaef  the 
to  thorn,  aa  thht  tbnr  dootioo  aaatmd  du  a^aiimi  of 
vidnally.  lliia  wfll  be  aBkaotriadgod  bgr  aB;  for,  aa  tfa 
Umo  Chonli  aiate  waa  dwir  natunl  rabilioo  to  AbTBbam,  and  oar; 
widi  aDiiaioD  to  thia,  aaya  to  Nieodemua,  "dial  which  is  bora  of  A^ 
fleah  ia  fkab,"  none  of  them  could  be  aaved  by  virtue  of  being  •  Jm 
outwardly." 

S.  That  it  did  not  aigue,  tl»t  n^fejenf,  thou;^  not  equal  iiilm  af 
■ahaticH),  were  not  lefl  to  the  n(Mi.elected  Gentile  nations.  Theee  MR 
atin  a  "  law  unto  thonoelves ;"  and  *•  in  every  notion,"  aaya  9t  PiM 
« he  that   fearath  God,  and  woifc«th  rigldmusneas,  ia  accepted  aH 

3.  That,  so  far  from  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nation  argimf  M 
the  mercy  of  God  was  reatraioed  from  the  Gentile  natiooi^  it  ia  ntM^W 
that,  great  reason  aa  the  Almighty  had  to  be  provoked  by  their  iiliibiiii 
the  election  of  the  Jews  wai  inlMided  for  their  benefit  alao ;  thM  it  «> 
not  (Hily  designed  to  preaerre  trath,  hut  to  diffuse  it,  and  to  coaolefK< 
the  spread  of  superstition  and  idobtry.  The  miraclea  wrought  fivai 
age  to  age  among  them,  exalted  «JehoTah"  above  the  gods  of  lb 
heathen  ;  rays  of  light  fnaa  their  ncred  books  and  inatitutioas  upiwJ 
lar  beyond  themselres ;  thetempleof  Solomon  had  its  cooit  ofdwGw- 
tiles,  and  the  "stranger"  from  <•»  far  country"  had  acceaa  to  it,  m^ 
enjoyed  his  right  of  praying  to  the  true  God ;  their  captivitica  atal  &- 
pwnona  wondnwiiy  falfiBed  the  puipneea  afjaabfoa  aa  to  Aea^  «drf 
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as  to  the  nationa  into  which  they  were  carried ;  and  their  whole 
kiiiory  bore  an  iUustrioua  part  in  that  series  of  the  Divine  dispensations 
IB  which,  the  Grentile  world  was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
ifljbl  eatablidiment  of  his  religion.  This  subject  has  ahready  been 
(dnwCed  to  and  illustrated  in  the  first  pcut  of  this  work.  Jemsalem 
AMh  in.  an  inferior  sense,  literally  ^  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth ;"  and 
Pin  die  seed  of  Abraham,'*  all  the  nation^  of  the  earth  have,  in  all  ages, 
Ijlfoiiii  degree,  been  blessed. 
tu*  WiA  veapect  to  the  <<  election"  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  also 


..:^'l^  T^Ml  neither  does  its  election  suppose  such  a  special  grace  of 
AlA  *^  secures  infallibly  the  salvation  of  every  one  of  its  members ; 
iBf  m  ,4her  words,  of  every  elected  person.  For  to  pass  over  the 
of  these  who  are  Christians  but  m  name,  even  true  Christians  are 
p^€rted  til  give  diligence  to  4nake  their  '<  calling  and  election  sure ;" 
4ie  wvned  against  "  turning  back  to  ferdUum**^  We  have  also 
in  thu  case  of  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
that,  in  point  of  feet,  some  of  those  who  had  thus  been  actually 
llieledp  and  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  had  fallen  away  into  a 
Mpditkxi  of  extreme  hazard,  or  of  utter  hopelessness. 
|g-  S*  That  the  election  of  Christianfl^  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
OQOcludes  nothing  against  the  saving  mercy  of  God  being  still 
as  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  Church.  Even  the  Calvinists 
deny  this ;  fer  many  who  are  not  now  of  the  body  of  the  visible 
Wi  ferae  Church  of  Christ,  may,  according  to  their  scheme,  be  yet  called 
mA  cboMQ  into  that  body,  and  thus  partake  of  an  election  which,  while 
fkv  ^^"^  notoriously  wicked  and  alien  from  the  Chureh  of  Christ,  they 
4i  aoC  actually  partake  of,  whatever  may  be  the  secret  purposes  of  God 
MMWming  them. 

..  8*  Thai  Christians  are  thus  elected,  and  made  the  Church  of  God, 
IMl  ID  consequence  of  others  being  excluded  from  the  compassions  and 
jiwiamning  mercy  of  Christ ;  but  for  their  benefit  and  salvation,  that  they 
^|h»  may  be  called  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  **  Ye  are  the  light 
«f  the  world ;"  '<ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  But  in  what  sense 
the  Church  be  *<  the  light  of  the  world,"  were  there  no  capacity 
the  world  to  receive  the  same  light  with  which  it  is  itself  enlightened  I 
**  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  if  it  did  not  exist  for  the  purifying  of  the 
beyond  itself^  with  the  same  purity?  Yet  if  such  a  capacity  exists 
**the  world,"  it  is  from  the  grace  of  God  alone  that  it  derives  it,  and 
fipom  nature ;  a  grace  which  could  be  imparted  to  the  world  only  in 
««B0equence  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  nothing  is  to  be  argued  from 
Aa  actual  election  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  God's  visible  and  acknow. 
ladged  people  on  earth,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  election  limits  the 
bnpnfifi  of  cmr  Lord's  atonement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  election  of 


iho  diurdi  bK%  tat  one  of  il>  final  eaamtl,  tiw  illumtnation  of  the  world. 
But  «s  CalnniMio  comnwntBton  hava  n  geooniUy  confbuuded  da 
wflirtha  flleGtioB  witfa  periomU  alectkn,  (t  doctrine  to  which,  io  in 
pMpar  thiea,  m  rfiall  presently  admt,)  and  have,  in  canseqneDee, 
BMundcMood  lad  nmintarprated  the  argmiMnt  of  St.  Paul,  in  Uw  ninlh. 
tfloth,  and  dareadi  efaaptera  of  his  Epnda  to  the  Roouras ;  thn  cele 
bmed  disooune  of  Ibe  apostle  requires  to  be  biiefly  examined. 

Let  (he  leader,  then,  take  the  epistle  in  his  hand,  and  fallow  to 
argument  in  these  eh^iter^  with  rafereoce  to  the  determining  of  li>st» 
main  ^laatiooa  at  i«ue,  Damely,  whether  personal  or  collective  el«ebv 
be  tha  siilgeol  of  the  qwetle's  diacoone ;  and  whether  the  eleoiiB,  of 
which  he  speak%  of  wbateYer  kind  it  may  be,  is,  in  the  sense  if  As 
CalvinislB,  nncoDdilioiiaL 

Let  na  ■»**«'»■  the  disooune,  firM,  with  reference  to  the  questies  cf 
penonal  or  collective  electian. 

'  It  ta  acknowle^pd  bgr  all,  that,  iriutever  other  sulgecta  the  apoA 
m^  or  nH^  not  connect  with  it,  be  tceala  of  the  casting  off  of  die  Jmi^, 
sa  tha  vioMe  Church  of  God,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentilee  into  M 
lAl^  For  the  caae  of  the  Jews  he  exprcssee  great  "somvif' 
haart;"  not  indeed  becaoae  God  had  now  dclermincd  to  compoaskk 
riAle  Church  tqxxi  a  new  principle,  that  of  faith,  and  to  coosiitiMi 
no  longer  upon  that  (^natural  deaoent  fiooi  JLhraham  ;  for  to  aanOBB 
diia  doctrine  Sl  VvA  was  choaen  to  be  an  apostle,  and  to  caftlp 
oanteat  and  extensive  labours,  not  onfy  Uto  Gentiles,  but  the  Jews  IbaA 
lully  to  submit  to  it,  by  receiving  the  Goapel ;  but  he  bad  great  "n^ 
row  of  heart,"  both  on  account  of  their  having  rejected  this  gnMa 
offer,  and  of  the  calamitiea  which  the  approftching  destruction  of  Av 
natioa  would  bring  upon  them,  vereee  1, 2.  llie  enumeration  wbick  bt 
makes  in  verses  4  and  5,  of  the  religious  honours  and  privileges  of  tfea 
Jewish  nation,  while  it  remained  a  Church  accompliabing  the  puipean 
of  God,  sbowa  that  be  did  net  intend,  by  proclaiming  the  new  fbanteiM 
on  which  God  vrouM  now  construct  his  Church,  and  elect  to  himsrifi 
people  out  of  all  notiooa,  to  detract  at  all  from  the  Divinity  or  gtsrynf 
the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

The  objoction  made,  in  the  minds  of  Uie  Jews,  to  tins  doctrine  rfAi 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  vitnUe  Church  as  founded  upon  descentAw 
Abraham,  in  the  hue  of  Isaac,  was,  as  we  may  collect  &iMn.wM^ 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  word  and  promise  of  God  made  to  Abnh^ 
This  objection  St.  Paul  first  refutes : — "  Not  as  though  the  word  sf  <M 
hath  taken  none  effect,"  literally  "  has  fallen,"  or  "  fallen  to  iba  grooad." 
that  is,  has  not  been  accompli^ed ;  or  aa  though  this  election  of  a  ae* 
Church,  composed  only  of  beUeviog  Jews  and  Geutiles,  woa  coatnrf  W 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii,  7,  B,  *■  I  will  eataUiA  W^ 
covenant  between  nM  and  vlhee,  Ibr  an  eveilaating  corenant,  lo'  to  • 
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tiod  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."    This  he  proves,  from 

^nveral  events,  which  the  Jews  could  not  deny,  as  heing  in  the  records 

of  their  own  history.     By  these  facts  he  shows,  that  the  exclacdon  of  a 

'  put  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  at  various  times,  firom  being  the  visible 

'flinich  of  God,  was  not,  as  the  Jews  themselves  must  allow,  any  viola- 

,    tion  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham.     He  first  instances  the  case  of  the 

deocandants  of  Jacob  himself,  although  he  was  the  son  of  Isaac.     "  AH 

wxe  not  Israel,  (God's  visible  Church  and  acknowledged  people,)  who 

aze  cf  Israel,"  or  Jacob ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  been 

curied  into  captivity  before  the  Babylonian  invasion  of  Judah,  bad  never 

nCumed,  had  never  been  again  collected  into  a  people,  and  had,  for 

9gpB^  been  cast  out  of  their  ancient  Church  state  and  relation,  though, 

by  natural  descent,  they  were  "  of  Israel,"  that  is,  descendants  of 

Jaoob. 

Fkom  Jacob  he  ascends  to  Abraham,  verse  7 :  "  Neither,  because  they 

ue  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children,"  that  is  Abraham's  <*  seed" 

>   kk  die  sense  of  the  promise ;  *<  but  in  Isaac"  not  in  Ishmael,  *<  shall  thy 

K  .MMD  be  called ;"  «  that  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh," 

•  Unnael  by  Hagar,  and  his  descendants,  '<  these  are  not  the  children  of 

-  ^  CML     But  the  children  of  the  promise,"  Isaac,  bom  of  Sarah,  ahd  his 

^  .  dopcendants  "  are  counted  for  the  seed,"  meaning,  obviously,  for  that  seed 

1^^.  iDirtiom  the  promise  refers.     Ho  gives  a  third  instance  of  this  election 

ii. ,.  and  exclusion  taken  from  the  children  of  Isaac,  ver.  10-13,  ^  And  not 

ooly  this ;  but  when  Rebecca  also  had  conceived  by  one,  even  by  our 

firther  Isaac  ;  (for  the  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  ha\ing  done 

good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election,"  the  election 

of  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  "  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 

that  calleth ;)  it  was  said  unto  her.  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."     On  this 

hut  passage,  so  often  perverted  to  serve  the  system  of  Calvinian  elec- 

tioo  and  reprobation,  a  few  remarks  more  at  large  may  be  allowed. 

Id  The  argument  of  the  apostle,  of  which  this  instance  is  in  continu- 
ance requires  us  to  understand  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  "  the  seed" 
intended  in  the  promise,  which  did  not  comprise  all  the  descendants 
either  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  for  he  brings  instances  of  exclu- 
■on  from  each  ;  but  such  as  God  elected  to  bo  his  visible  Church :  he  is 
not  therefore  speaking  of  the  personal  election  or  rejection  of  Isaac,  or 
Uimael,  or  Jacob,  or  Esau ;  but  of  their  descendants  in  certain  lines,  as 
elected  to  be  the  acknowledged  Church  of  God. 

2.  This  is  proved,  also,  from  those  passages  in  the  history  of  Moses, 
which  furnish  the  facts  on  which  the  apostle  reasons,  and  which  he 
quotes  briefly  as  being  well  known  to  the  Jews.  "  As  it  is  written,  TTie 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger."  Now  this  is  written.  Gen.  xxv,  28, 
«  Two  NATIONS  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be 


Ibo  odier  nmjM ;  ttid  Urn  Ma:,"  tbe  A^jiwitoiii  of  Hfm  ^Um  ^M 
jMTve  tbe  youDgin'*    So  &r,  indeed,  wMthie  prapliMf  tmm  W||^ 
tBoded  of  Emui  neieoiiaUv.  that  he  himself  did  iiefev  mmwe  Vm 
JftQoby  elthoui^  he  wantonly  funeodered  to  hinkphMinglbt 
paatbge  is  fiwod  in  the  Prophet  Malachi  i,  %  8^  m4.  bi f  f  W!itij# 
deaUngSy  not  with  the  iodindnals  Jaoobaiid  ]BflHi;  bpt  wjlliMMb 
soendanta^  who^  acouding  to  frequent  usage  in  SeqytMieb  an  qjiilf 
the  names  of  their  fiist  aocestois.    «Was  not  dmi  JacfoMshMilt 
jH  I  bved  Jacehb  uid  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his  pywHjwm  Siilp 
Iwitage  waste  te  the  dragoi^  of  the  wildemewl'*  jidgmeBla  1^ 
not  qpcMi  Esan  penondtys  hot  upon  the  Edomites  Ue  de90MdMl»^  .^ 

9.  IFAeapostleiintfaisiostaiioeof  JaoobandBmUti|NMtetfte 
tion  orieprobation  of  indkridnuds^  he  says  nodiing.at  all  to  his 

heoeuse  he  is  discoursinf  of  the  lejedion  of  the  Jew*,  m  A 
ftom  heiag  any  longer  the  visibie  and  acknowledged  ChufiA  nf.Q^Jf.-^ 
the  worid;   so  that  instances  of  individual  lepvohsfllioii 
been  inyertinent  to  his  puipoee.    But  to  piooeed  wi0|  te 
fipoottne*  k  .Mi.  * 

Hairing  diown,  by  these  instances^  that  God  bad  Im"***^^  Ais 
to  a  part  of  the  descendants  of  AfavahaiiH  at  diflersnt  penodsb  |iii 
the  olgecting  Jews  to  say,  whether,  on  that  accountt  die»e 
of  his  ooTonant  with  Abnham ;  ^  What  ^hall  we  say  tbam  la 
fi^bteousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid."    The  wwd 
usually  taken  in  the  sense  of  injustice,  but  is  snmerimea  need  in  Ihe 
of  fidsehood  and  unfiuthfulness,  by  tbe  writers  of  tbe  NewTeataaNSl^H 
wen  as  by  the  LXX ;  and  in  this  sense  it  well  agrees  with  the  appsM 
reasoning ;  <<  Is  there  then  un&itbfuhiesB  with  God,"  because  he  hasii 
frequently  limited  the  promise  made  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  ps||^ 
cular  branches  of  that  seed?  The  apostle  denies  that  in  this  these  WV 
any  wtfaUhfidness,  or,  in  the  sense  of  injustice,  which,  perhaps  is  teb 
preferred,  any  *<  vnrighteausness  in  Grod ;"  and  the  Jews  themsebes  w 
bound  to  agree  with  him,  smce,  as  the  apostle  adds,  it  was  a  genefaiprii' 
ciple  laid  down  in  their  own  law,  by  the  Lawgiver  himself  when 
to  Moses,  and  by  which,  therefore,  all  such  promises  of  special  &voar 
be  interpreted, — *<  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  aadi 
will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion."    The  cooaio* 
tion  of  these  words  as  they  stand  in  Exodus  xxxiii,  19,  shows  that  tba  SMT^ 
and  grace  here  spoken  of,  refer  not,  as  Beza  would  have  it,  to  that 
exercised  to  individuals  which  supposes  mUery^  and  consists  in  the 
cise  of  pardon ;  but  to  the  granting  of  special  favours  and  pnvikfll^ 
For  thQ  words  are  spoken  to  Moses,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  **  I  bessask 
thee,  show  me  thy  glory."    To  him  God  had  before  said,  veiee  IT. 
«lliou  hast  fimnd  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  thy  name.* 
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He  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  guilty,  miaeraUe  ibbb.  Nor  da 
Ihtt  words  refer  to  the  forgiveneaB  of  the  people  at  his  interoesnoiL 
TUB  had  been  done ;  the  transaction,  as  to  Uiem,  had  been  finished,  as 
Ihtt  history  shows ;  and  then  Moses,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
iBfeBfcessioni  for  them,  makes  a  bold  but  whoBy  personal  request  for 
hillHelf.  ^  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  gloiy.  And  he 
said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim 
lim  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will  be  gracious,''  in  showing 
great  condescencdons,  <'to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy."  God  has  a  right  to  select 
he  pleases  to  enjoy  special  privileges ;  in  this  there  is  no  *'  unright- 
"  and,  therefore,  in  limiting  those  favours  to  such  branches  of 
Ahnham's  seed,  as  he  chose  to  elect,  neither  his  justice  nnr  his  truth 
impeached.  This  is  obvious,  when  the  words  are  interpreted  of  the 
collective  bodies  of  men,  and  of  the  individuals  which  compose 
to  peculiar  favours  and  religious  privileges ;  while  yet  all  others  have 
il3l  the  means  of  salvaticm.  The  onus  lies  only  upon  them  who  inter- 
pnt  this  part  of  Scripture  of  personal,  unconditional  election  andrepro- 
balioii,  to  show  how  it  can  be  a  ^  righteous^^  proceeding  to  punish  men 
fiir  not  availing  themselves  of  means  of  salvation  which  are  never  afibrded 
B  is  manifestly  **  unrighteous ;"  but  in  the  election  and  rejec* 
■poken  of  by  the  apostle,  he  expressly  denies  that  there  is  **  unright- 
with  God  ;"  he  does  this  in  a  solemn  manner,  <'  God  forbid  :** 
tfwrafino,  the  kind  of  election  and  rejection  of  which  he  speaks 
ia  aoC  the  unconditional  election  and  reprobation  of  individuals  to  or 
fioBi  eternal  salvation. 

TIm  conclusion  of  the  apostle's  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Jews, 
thai  the  casting  off  a  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  all  who  did  not 
halieve  in  Christ,  was  contrary  to  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  is^ 
*  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  Grod 
thai  riioweth  mercy."  He  grants  special  favours,  as  the  term  *<  showing 
awrey,"  in  the  preceding  verse,  has  been  already  proved  to  mean ;  and 
m  grantkig  these  special  fiivours  he  often  acts  contrary  to  the  designa 
and  efibrts  of  men,  and  frustrates  both.  The  allusion  contained  in  these 
words,  to  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Esau,  is,  therefore,  highly  beautiful  and 
appropriate, — ^  it  is  not  of  him  that  tdUeih,  nor  of  him  that  nmfiedb." 
Isaac  wBled  that  Esau,  the  first  bom,  should  have  the  blessing ;  and 
Enu  roH  for  the  venison  as  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  but  still  Jacob 
obtained  it  The  blessing  was  not,  however,  a  personal  one,  but 
referred  to  the  people  of  whom  Jacob  was  to  be  the  progenitor,  as  the 
history  given  by  Moses  will  show.  Thus  this  case  also  affords  no  exam- 
ple of  personal  election. 

The  apostle  having  proved  that  there  was  neither  unfaithfulness  nor 
unrighteousness  in  God,  in  selecting  from  his  own  good  pleasure,  froes 


I 

Im  mmmtigiii§  if  tfaetenD  ptoase  better,  fhmy&momio  be  endbiwai'vil 
^mohJ  rriigiooe  hoDome  and  prifilegefl^  pioeeedt  to  dioir,  widi  nM 
«noe»  DoC  ooly  to  the  eielasan  of  tbe  Jewii^  M  a  naiioai,  fiK^ 
Caniich,  but  al»  to  tfie  tonible  judgments  wfaidi  our  Laid  himnV  M 
pradictedy  and  wfaidi  were  about  to  come  upon  tbooy  thai  he 
aleo  the  prerogatife  of  making  some  notorious  simien^  and 
when  thiy  set  thenisdvee  to  oppose  his  purposes^  the  enineai  and  w 
equiTOcal  objects  of  his  dispkasore.  Here  agam  he  uses  ferfflnstnliii 
an  example  taken  fiom  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  let  the  exanplfe  ll 
marked.  Had  it  been  his  intention  to  show,  thst  the  penooal  eledte 
of  Isaae  and  Jacob  necessarily  implied  the  personal  leprobnlioD  <if  H^ 
mael  and  Basn;  and  that  their  not  reoeiting  special  privflegea  eeetfr 
saiiiy  cot  diem  off  fiom  salyation,  so  that  bdng  left  to  diemMhiesiNg^ 
bealne  olgMs  of  wradi,  dien  would  he  have  sdecfed  them  as  Us 
tntive  euunpies,  for  this  would  htfre  been  required  by  hie 
But  ha  seleets  Pharaoh,  not  a  descendant  of  Abraham ;  a  penon  Ml 
mfolved  in  the  cases  of  non-dection  which  had  taken  [dace  in  AbnhWb 
finnilv;  but  a  notmouriy  wicked  prince,  and  one  who  veaolredto 
himself  to  the  designs  of  God  in  die  deliYerance  of  Isadi  fiom 
His  doctrine,  then,  manifesOy  is,  that  when  these  two  chnraetem.  Ml  . 
in  individuals,  or  in  nations^  notorious  vice  and  flagrant  oppoaikal^  J 
God's  plans  and  purposes,  he  often  makes  them  the  objects  of  Usi^  ^ 
cial  di^leasure ;  giving  them  up  to  the  hardness  of  flieir  heiil^  ^jil 
postponing  their  destruction  to  make  it  more  impresrively  manifeit  tt 
the  world.  In  every  respect  Pharaoh  was  a  most  appropriate  eiim|li 
to  illustrate  the  case  of  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who,  whan  in 
apostle  wrote,  were  under  the  sentence  of  a  terrible  excision.  Phaiasii 
had  several  times  hardened  his  own  heart ;  now  Grod  hardena  it,  tint  a^ 
in  Scripture  language,  withdraws  hb  all-gracious  interposition,  and  giw 
him  up.  So  the  Jews  had  hardened  their  hearts  against  repeated  cab 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  now  Grod  was  about  to  give  them  up^  as  t 
nation,  to  destruction.  Pharaoh  was  not  suddenly  cut  off,  but  wsi 
spared ;  ^  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up'*  fitmi  the  efibet 
of  so  many  plagues ;  that  is,  I  have  not  destroyed  thee  outright.  11» 
LXX  translate,  •<  thou  hast  been  preserved ;"  for  the  Hebrew  werf 
rendered  by  us,  **  raised  up,"  never  signifies  to  bring  a  person  «r 
thing  into  being,  but  to  preserve,  support,  establish,  or  make  to  stani 
Thus,  also,  the  Jews  had  not  been  instantly  cut  off;  but  had  hem 
"  endured  with  much  long  suffering,"  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
repentance,  of  which  many  availed  diemsebres ;  and  the  remainder 
were  still  endured,  though  they  were  filling  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities,  and  would,  in  the  end,  but  by  their  own  fault,  display  moie 
eminently,  the  justice  and  severity  of  God.  Pharaoh's  crownmg  oflence 
was  his  rebellious  opposition  to  die  designs  of  God  in  taking  bnal 
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OQt  of  Elgypty  and  establi^iig  them  in  Canaan  as  an  independent  natior«« 
and  as  the  Church  of  God;  the  Jews^filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
JniqutieB  by  endeavouring  to  withstand  the  purpose  of  Grod  as  to  the 
Gratiks;  his  purpose  to  elect  a  Church,  composed  of  both  Jews  and 
Gcolflesi  only  on  the  ground  of  &ith,  and  this  made  the  cases  parallel. 
Therefore,  says  the  apostle,  it  follows  from  all  these  examples,  that 
«  be  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  gives  special  religious 
adnaliges  to  those  whom  he,  wills  to  elect  for  this  purpose ;  ''  and 
vhom  he  will,"  whom  he  chooses  to  select  as  examples  from  among 
Mtorioos  onners  who  rebelliously  oppose  his  designs,  ^  he  hardeneth,'' 
or  giies  up  to  a  hardness  which  they  themselves  have  cherished.    In 
vena  19,  the  Jew  is  again  introduced  as  an  objector.   ^  Thou  wilt  say 
tfan  onto  me.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  reristed  his 
f       wiSr  and  to  this  St.  Paul  answers,  '*  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thon 
thtt'iepliest  against  God?   Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
ftnnd  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  7"  verse  20.     The  usual  way 
is  which  the  objection  la  explained,  by  non-Calvinistic  commentators, 
Mf— if  the  continuance  of  the  Jews  in  a  state  of  disobedience,  was 
te  consequence  of  the  determination  of  Grod  to  leave  them  to  them- 
Mbcs,  why  should  God  still  find  fauk  ?  If  they  had  become  obdurate  by 
te  judicial  withholding  of  his  grace,  why  should  the  Jews  still  be 
libiied,  since  his  will  had  not  been  resisted,  but  accomplished?  If  this 
^  the  sense  of  the  objection,  then  the  import  of  the  aposde's  answer 
viD  be,  that  it  is  botli  perverse  and  wicked  for  a  nation  justly  given  up 
'  toobduracy,  ^  to  reply  against  God,"  or  "  debate"  the  case  with  him ;  and 
thitit  ought  silently  at  least  to  submit  to  its  penal  dereliction,  recollect- 
ing that  God  has  an  absolute  power  over  nations,  not  only  to  raise  them 
to  peculiar  honours  and  privileges,  and  to  take  them  away,  as  *<  the  potter 
^  power  over  the  clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to 
dilhonour ;"  but  to  leave  them  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  sins,  that 
Ub  judgments  may  be  the  more  conspicuous.     That  this  is  a  better 
^  more  consistent  sense  than  that  forced  upon  these  words  by  Cal- 
viiustic  commentators,  may  be  freely  admitted;  but  it  is  not  whoUy 
^tisftictory. 

For,  1.  One  sees  not  what  can  be  expected  from  a  people  judicially 
given  up,  but  a  ^'  replying  against  Grod  ;"  or  what  end  is  to  be  answered 
^  taking  any  pains  to  teach  a  people,  in  this  hopeless  case,  not  "  to 
t^y  against  God,"  but  to  sufier  his  judgments  in  silence. 

2.  As  little  discoverable,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  is  the  appropriate- 
tkeas  of  the  apostle's  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  potter  in  Jeremiah, 
<4iap.  zviii.  There  almighty  God  declares  his  absolute  power  over 
Nations  to  give  them  what  form  and  condition  he  pleases ;  but  still 
Under  these  rules,  that  he  repents  of  the  evil  which  he  threatens  against 
kicked  nations,  when  they  repent,  and  withdraws  his  blessings  from 
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fiiftie  to  the  ciie  of  m  natkn^gifmi  «p  to  fail  M^mmey^ 
pjwMnof  thft  pottomppoieBthetiiBeoftfnl,Mto«Mh 
ysetpftMed.  <<  O  houn  of  bnd,  caonot  I  do  widi  yoa  as  Am 
nith  the  Loid.  Behold*  as  the  day  »  in  the  pettai'a  iMnd,  m 
n  mine  hand,  O  houae  of  laraeL  At  what  inalaHt  I  ^mM 
oenunga  iiatioii»  and  coooeniiDg  a  UDgdam,  to  plnckop^wli  fa 
down,  and  to  deatrogr  it;  if  that  Mitiaii»  agaiBBt  whoni  I  hMa 
nowncedi  taHn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re|wt  of  the  OfP  ikat  I  iliiiiig)hl 
tttotheak  And  at  What  inotont  I  abaMiyeak  coMOwiring  • 
oenoeniiaB  a  kingdom»  to  build  and  to|iiaiitit;  ifitifeevOlK 
that  it  obey  not  my  Toioe,  then  I  will  iwfmat  of  the  goe^  Wl 
oMd  I  woidd  benefit  them.''  Theie  is  here  no  dhnien  t» 
iHfit  m  a  atMe  of  jvdkial  dereliction  and  obdumoy,  ia  ai^ 


i«V' 


i.  When  the  apoatle  apeaka  of  the  potter  making  of  dm 
hnnp^  one  Teanl  to  honour  and  another  to  itMonewv"  flm  IM 
doea  not  fully  apply  to  the  atate  of  a  people  devoted  Id  {MfttaHi  ft^'^ 
atmotien.  It  is  trae,  that  in  a  foUowing  vene  he  apeaka  of  *MMiHf^ 
nrott  fitted  to  deatiuttion ;"  but  that  is  ia  another  view  of  dm  emaV 
Ike  Jews,  aa  ww  ahall  immediatdy  diow ;  nordoea  kemffinn'dltf 
wete  <" fitted  to  dettttdMn'' by  God.  Tliere  he  apeaka  rf  ■MJlJi' 
fit  diemaelvea  for ;  orthat  fitoem  fl»r  dm  inflictkm  of  dm  DiikiiHliT 
upon  dwm,  wfaioh  they  themaelve%  by  their  perveneneai^  eMkkU*^ 
Hate  he  apeaka  of  an  oot  ^  CMt,  using  the  figum  of  a  potter  flffili|| 
aome  vessels  ^  to  honour,  others  to  dishonour."  But  diidionoiir  kiM 
deatniotion.  No  potter  makes  vessels  to  destroy  them ;  and  we  miy 
be  oertain,  that  when  Jeremiah  went  down  to  the  potter's  hoaae^  to  «l 
him  work  the  clay  upon  «<  the  wheel,"  that  the  potter  was  not  emplajal 
in  forming  vessels  to  destroy  them.  On  the  contrary,  says  the  piqirt, 
when  the  lump  of  clay  was  ^marred  in  his  hand;"  so  that  not  for  w«l 
of  skill  in  hinneli^  but  of  pn^r  quality  in  the  clay,  it  took  not  die  filtt 
lie  designed,  of  the  same  lump  he  made  ^  another  vessel,  as  it 
good  to  the  potter  to  make  it ;" — a  meaner  vessel,  as  the  inforior 
lity  or  temper  of  the  clay  admitted,  instead  of  that  finer  and  mor« 
mental  form  which  it  would  not  take.  The  application  of  tfaia  w» 
natniml  and  easy  to  the  house  of  Israel  It  had  become  a  himp  of  Mir. 
red  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  which  answered  not  to  hb  dedgib 
yielded  not-to  his  will.  Tliia  illustrated  the  case  of  the  Jews  pra- 
to  die  captivity  of  Babylon :  they  were  marred  in  his  band,  dHf 
were  not  answering  the  design  for  which  he  made  them  a  people  ;  Mt 
iMn  the  potter  gave  the  rtubbom  clay  another,  though  a  baser  fim, 
and  did  not  east  it  away  firom  him :  he  put  the  Jews  into  the  conditian 
of  sbvea  and  caplivea  in  a  itrange  land,  and  rtsduced  them  ftom  dmir 
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boQdnabfe  rank  aiix>ng  the  nations.  TUs  migfat  have  been  averted  by 
dnir  npentance ;  but  when  the  day  became  utterly  <'  marred/'  it  was 
taaed  into  this  inferior  and  leaa  honourable  form  and  state.  But  all 
thii  was  not  esciaon ;  not  destruction.  The  proceeding  was  correc- 
IK  ts  well  as  punitive ;  it  brought  them  to  repentance  in  Babylon; 
■d  God  »  repented  him  of  the  eviL"  The  potter  took  even  that  vessel 
vkioh  had  been  made  unto  disiionour  for  sevfflity  years,  and  made  of  it 
igin  ^'a  vessd  unto  honour,''  by  restoring  the  poUty  and  Church  rela- 
tioB  rftbs  Jews. 

4  Hie  interpretation  to  which  these  objectioos  are  made,  also  siq>^ 
fom  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  dere 
KotioB  already.  But  this  epistle  was  written  several  years  before  the 
^"Innlksi  of  Jerusalem ;  and  although  the  threatening  had  gone  forth, 
M  to  the  dereliction  and  «  hardenmg''  of  the  perseveringly  impenitent, 
it  ■  pfaun,  from  the  labours  of  the  qK)stle  himself  to  convert  tfie  Jews 
rajr  where,  and  from  his  ^*  prayer 9,  that  Israel  might  be  saved," 
ckipi  z,  1 ;  that  he  did  not  consider  them,  as  yet  at  least,  in  this 
;  though  most  of  them,  and  especially  those  in  Judea,  were 
to  it. 

Let  us  then  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  in 
respects  difierent.  The  objecting  Jew,  upon  the  apostle  having 
>iM  that  God  diows  mercy,  or  special  favour  to  whom  he  will,  and 
out  of  the  mass  of  sinners  whom  he  pleases,  for  .marked  and 
punishment,  says,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  Y**  **  Why  does 
^  hjr  you,  his  messenger,  aUowing  you  your  apostolic  commission, 
Wiane  to  reprove  and  blame  the  Jews  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  his  wtO  f 
Aeeoiding  to  your  own  doctrine,  he  chooses  the  Gentiles  and  rejects 
<■;  his  will  is  accomplished,  not  resisted :  **  why  then  doth  he  still  find 
fhkf*  We  may  grant  that  the  objection  of  the  Jew  goes  upon  the 
^^Mnistie  view  of  sovereignty  and  predestination,  and  the  shutting  out 
tf  lU  oonditions ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  objec 
dta  of  a  perverse  and  unbelieving  Jew ;  and  that  it  is  refuted,  not  con. 
QBded,  by  the  apostle ;  for  he  proceeds  wholly  to  cut  off  all  ground  and 
fNnce  of  *^  replying  against  God,"  by  his  reference  to  the  parable  of 
^  potter  in  Jeremiah.  This  reference,  according  to  the  view  we  haMd 
^betdy  given  of  that  parable,  shows,  1.  That  ''the  vessel"  was  not 
mAb  **  onto  dishonour,"  until  the  clay  of  which  it  was  formed,  had  been 
**Biirad  in  the  hand  of  the  potter ;"  that  is,  not  until  trial  being  made, 
''tt  not  conform  to  his  design ;  did  not  work  according  to  the  pattern 
«  bii  mind.  Hiis  is  immediately  explained  by  the  prophet ;  the  nation 
^iot  ''repent,"  and  "turn  from  its  wickedness,"  and  therefore  Grod 
^  with  them  "  as  seemed  good"  to  him.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  tise 
*Ms,  the  Jewish  nation  was  the  clay  marred  m  the  hands  of  God.—- 
'^  its  sfbbomnosi  and  want  of  temper,  it  had  not  confermed  Is  his 


imgm  of  bringing  k  to  tbe  honoiinibfe  bam^  m 
anociatkm  widi  the  Gentiles.     It  wm  tiienAie  imide  «>« 
diihonour,''  andunchedy  and  diM>wned  of  God,  an  ita 
been  in  Bvhyka.    Hiis  was  the  diriionoared,  daginifcil 
the  unbelienng  Jews  in  the  apostle's  day,  aUMiq^  tbe 
their  city,  and  tenqple,  uid  polity,  had  not  lakeii  pjaosi 
rejected  from  being  the  visible  Chnrdi  of  God  fiom  die 
veil  of  the  temple^  or  at  least,  from  the  day  of 
visibly  took  possession  of  his  new  spiritual  Choreh,  by  dm 
the  Holy  Ghost    But  all  this  was  thdr  own  «/"A»*  ^^ 
notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  perverse  Jew,  ^hM* 
found  with  diem  who  refused  the  glory  of  a  U^wr  Cbanh 
tftan  that  which  their  circumcision  fimneriy  gnve;  and 
been  so  long  uid  so  affectionately  ofiored  to  them;  wSk 
not  only  would  not  enter  ^the  kingdom  of  God"  thrmsrf 
templed  to  hinder  even  the  Gentiles  £tom  entering  in,  an  ftr  iss 
dieir  power.  ^  «» 

d.  The  relinence  to  the  parable  of  die  potter  served  Id 
^replying  against  God"  also;  because,  in  the  interprataliph^ 
Jeremiah  gives  of  that  parable,  he  represents  even  the 
unto  diflhonour,  out  of  tbo  mass  which  was  *<niairad  in  tim 
potter,"  as  still  within  the  reach  of  the  Divine  frvoeor,  i^mo 
and  so  the  cpnduct  of  God  to  the  Jews,  instead  of  proeeediiy  as 
in  his  obj^tion  supposes,  upon  rigid  predestinarian  and 
grounds,  left  their  state  still  in  their  own  hands :  they  had  no 
remain  vessels  of  dishonour,  since  the  Christian  Churdi 
to  them,  with  its  higher  than  Jewish  honours.    Hie  word  of  d»  IM 
by  his  prophet,  immediately  on  his  having  visited  the  poller's 
declares  that  if  a  nation  ^  repent,"  he  will  repent  of  the  evfl 
against,  or  brought  upon  it.     The  Jews  in  Babylon,  allhos^-iV 
were  there  in  the  form  of  dishonoured  vessels,  did   repent  ;--aiitf 
that  dishonoured  mass  <<  vessels  of  honour"  were  again  made,  it-M 
restoration  to  their  own  land.     Instead  of  replying  against  Go4  ^ 
bowed  to  his  judgments  in  silence ;  and,  as  we  read  in  the  fosfttd  ' 
Daniel,  confessed  them  just.      Every  Jew  had  this  caption  wImb  Ai 
apostle  wrote,  and  has  it  now ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  does  not  hsnMl 
upon  the  Jews,  as  persons  hardened  and  derelict  of  Grod,  to  bo 
and  own  the  justice  of  God ;  but  as  persons  whose  silent 
would  be  the  first  step  to  their  recovery.     Nor  will  they  always  svai 
as  a  people,  remain  vessels  of  dishonour ;  but  be  formed  again  salhi 
potter's  wheel  as  vessels  of  honour  and  gloiy,  of  which  the  n$0^ 
from  Babylon  was  probably  a  type.     The  object  of  the  aposde  ««k 
therefore,  to  silence  a  rebellious  and  perverse  replying  against  God,  Iff 
producing  a  conviction,  both  of  his  sovereign  right  to  iMiptnw  lii 
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^Acvoiin  as  he  pleases,  and  of  his  justice  in  inflicting  punishments  upon 
who  set  themselves  against  his  designs;  and  thus  to  bring  the 
to  repentance. 

lb*     3.  What  follows  verse  22  serves  farther,  and  by  another  view,  to 
iumW^nce  the  objecting  Jew.     It  was  true,  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
r^eople  in  Judea,  and  their  poUty  would  be  destroyed :  our  Lord  had 
rpvedicted  it;   and  the  apostles  frequently,  but  tenderly,  advert  to  it. 
miiB  prediction  did  not,  however,  prove  that  the  Jews  were,  at  the  time 
Ike  apostle  wrote,  generally,  in  a  state  of  entire  and  hopeless  derelic- 
;  or  the  apostle  would  not  so  earnestly  have  sought,  and  so  fervently 
prayed  for  their  salvation.     Nor  did  that  event  itself  prove,  that 
who  still  remained,  and  to  this  day  remain,  were  given  up  entirely 
9^  God ;  for  if  so,  why  should  the  Church  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
•  tmg^  lo  look  for  their  restoration :  no  time  being  fixed,  and  no  signs 
gMtshlinhed,  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  the  dereliction  had  been  taken 
off?    The  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews  of  Judea  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  their  salvability  as  a  people.     To  this  sad 
— fionni  event,  however,  the  apostle   adverts,  in  the  next  verses. — 
■*  What,"  or  beside,  «'  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make 
lUo  power  known,  endured  with   much  long  suffering,  the  vessels  of 
'  wndi  fitted  to  destruction :  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
y^  hm  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  before  prepared  to 
'  ^orjy  even  us,  whom  he  hafh  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
Ae  Gentiles.     As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I  will  call  them  my  people,  who 
wen  not  my  people,"  &c,  ver.  22-25.     The  apostle  does  not  state  his 
oondnsion,  but  leaves  it  to  be  understood;     He  intended  it  manifestly, 
ftither  to  silence  the  perverse  objections  of  the  Jews ;  and  he  gives  it 
OB  a  proof,  not  of  sovereignty  alone,  but  of  sovereignty  and  justice , 
oofereign  mercy  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  justice  to  the  Jews :  as  though  he 
hod  said,  this  procedure  is  also  righteous,  and  leaves  no  room  to  reply 
ogaiost  God. 

The  metaphor  of  *•  vessels"  is  still  carried  on  ;  but  by  "  vessels  of  dis 
imioiir,  formed  by  the  potter,"  and  *<  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  destruc 
tioot"  he  does  not  mean  vessels  in  the  same  condition ;  but  in  different 
ooDditi(»8.  This  is  plain,  from  the  difference  of  expression  adopted  : 
**  vessels  unto  dishonour,"  and  ^  vessels  of  wrath  ;"  but  as  the  apostle's 
reafloning  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  reference  he  has  made  to  the 
porablesof  the  potter,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  Jcnv 
iniah,  we  must  again  refer  to  that  prophecy  for  illustration.  In  all  the 
examples  which,  in  this  discourse,  St.  Paul  take**  out  of  tlic  Old  Testa- 
ment,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  critics,  that  he  quotes  briefly,  and 
only  so  as  to  give  to  the  Jews,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
^Scriptures,  the  key  to  thf»  whole  context  in  which  the  passages  stand  to 
which  he  directs  their  attention.  So  in  the  verses  before  us,  by  refer- 
.    Vol,  II.  21 
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ring  to  the  potter  fiNrming  the  vesBels  on  the  wheel,  he  &eel8  dieni  li 
the  whole  section  of  prophecy,  of  which  that  is  the  introductioD.    tj 
examining  this  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prophet,  in  delivering  his  nM- 
sage,  makes  use  of  the  work  of  the  potter  for  illustration,  in  two  stato^ 
and  for  two  purposes*     The  first  we  have  explained : — the  giving  to 
the  mass,  marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  another  form  ;  which  ei* 
pressed  that  dishonoured,  and  humbled  state,  in  which  the  Jews,  both 
for  punishment  and  correctUm,  were  placed  under  captivity  in  Baby- 
km.     But  connected  with  the  humbling  of  this  proud  people,  by  rejecdif 
them  for  seventy  years,  as  Grod's  visible  Church,  was  also  the  terrible 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  itself.     With  reference  to  thii^ 
the  prophet,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
eighteenth,  receives  this  command,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Go  and  get 
a  poOer^s  earthen  bottle^  and  take  of  the  ancients  of  the  people,  and  the 
ancients  of  the  priests ;  and  go  forth  unto  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  His- 
nom,  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate,  and  proclaim  diere  the 
words  that  I  shall  tell  thee,  and  say,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  0 
kings  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  pUuiCf  the 
which  whosoever  heareth,  his  ears  sliall  tingle."    And  then  having 
delivered  his  awful  message  in  various  forms  of  malediction,  he  is  thai 
commanded,  in  verse  10,  **  Then  shalt  thou  break  the  bottle  in  the  aght 
of  the  men  that  go  with  thee,  and  shalt  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  even  so  will  I  break  this  people  and  this  city,  as  oaf 
breaketh  a  poUer^s  vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole  again."     As  tfaii 
stands  in  the  same  section  of  prophecy  as  the  parable  of  the  forming  of 
vessels  out  of  clay  by  the  potter,  can  it  be  doubted  to  what  the  aposde 
refers  when  he  speaks,  not  only  of  **  vessels  made  unto  dishonour,''  bat 
also  of  "  vessels  of  terath  fitted  for  destruction  V*     The  potter's  eartbea 
bottle,  broken  by  Jeremiah,  was  **  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  desCme* 
tion,"  though  not  in  the  mtention  of  the  potter  who  formed  it ;  and  the 
breaking  or  destruction  of  it  represented,  as  the  prophet  himself  aayi» 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  temple,  and  polity  of  the  Jews,  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Babylon.     The  coming  destruction  of 
the  temple,  city,  and  polity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans  was  thereby  fidy 
represented  by  the  same  figure  in  vx)rds,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  aa 
earthen  vessel  by  violent  fracture,  ns  the  former  calamity  had  been  re- 
presented by  it  in  action.     Farther,  the  circumstances  of  these  two  great 
national  punishments  signally  answer  to  each  other.     In  the  former, 
the  Jews  ceased  to  be  the  visible  Church  of  God  for  scventv  years ;  is 
the  latter,  they  have  been  also  unchurched  for  many  ages.     Their  tem- 
porary rejection  as  the  visible  Church  of  God  when  they  were  takeo 
into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  marked,  also,  by  circumstancai 
of  severe  and  terrible  vengeance,  by  invasion,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
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political  iCate.    Their  longer  rejection,  as  God's  Church,  was  also  ac 

companied  by  judgments  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  their  more  terrible 

ipeiaioQ  and  dispersion,  as  a  body  pditic.     As  the  prophet  refers  to 

kodi  circumstances,  so,  in  his  usual  manner  of  teabhing  by  action,  he 

ilDBtrates  both  by  symbols.     The  first,  by  the  work  of  the  potter  on  the 

wheels ;  the  second,  by  taking  **  an  earthen  bottle,  a  vessel  out  of  the 

house  of  the  potter,  and  destroying  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  of 

die  people  and  the  ancients  of  the  priests."    The  apostle,  in  like  man- 

BOTi  refers  to  both  events,  and  makes  use  of  the  same  symbols  verbally. 

Hie  ^  dishonoured"  state  of  the  Jews,  as  no  longer  acknowledged  by 

God  as  his  people,  since  they  would  not  enter  the  new  Church,  the 

Nbw  Jerusalem,  by  faUh^  is  shown  by  the  vessel  formed  by  the  potter 

mlo  '*  dishonour ;"  the  collateral  calamities  brought  upon  their  city, 

Maple,  and  nation,  arising  out  of  their  enormous  sins,  is  shown  by  allu- 

■on  to  the  prophet's  breakiqg  another  vessel,  an  earthen  bottle.     This 

lain|Nural  destruction  of  the  Jewb  by  the  Roman  invasion,  was  also 

%pirative  of  the  future  and  final  punishment  of  all  persevering  unbe- 

ieten.    As  to  the  Jews  of  that  day  living  in  Judea,  the  nation  of  the 

lewiy  the  punishment  figured  by  the  broken  vessel  was  final,  for  they 

Me  destroyed  by  the  sword,  and  wasted  by  slavery  ;  and  as  to  all  who 

panevered  in  unbelief,  the  future  punishment  in  eternity  would  be  final 

led  hopeless,  '*  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel  that  cannot  be  wutde 

wkok  again :"  a  sufficient  proof  tiuit  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the 

tenel  in  its  state  of  clay,  on  the  potter's  wheel,  which  might  be  made 

whole  again ;  and,  therefore,  the  punishment  figured  by  that  was  not 

SimJ^  but  corrective  ;  for  the  Jews,  though  made  vessels  unto  dishonour 

m  BifaykHi,  were  again  made  vessels  of  honour  on  their  restoration ; 

■nd  die  Jews  now,  though  for  a  much  longer  period  existing  as  ^  ves- 

■^  of  dishonour,"  shall  be  finally  restored,  brought  into  the  Church 

ef  CSiiist,  acknowledged  to  be  his  people,  as  the  believing  Gentiles  are, 

■nd  dius,  iinited  with  them,  again  be  made  "  vessels  unto  honour." 

The  appHcation  of  the  apostle's  words,  in  the  verses  just  commented 

as  intended  to  silence  the  <<  replying"  of  the  Jews  against  God,  is 

obvious.     They  could  urge  no  charge  upon  God  for  making  them 

of  dishonour  by  taking  away  their  Church  state,  for  that  was 

own  feult ;  they  were  "  marred  in  his  hands,"  and  they  yielded 

■ot  to  his  design.     But  their  case  was  no  more  hopeless  than  that  of 

Ike  Jews  in  Babylon ;  they  might  still  be  again  made  vessels  of  honour. 

And  then,  as  to  the  case  of  the  **  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction," 

ttoee  stubborn  Jews  who  were  bringing  upon  themselves  the  Roman 

imranon,  with  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  nation ;  and  all  perverse, 

lobelieving  Jews,  who  continued,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  reject 

Ike  Gospel ;  although  their  approaching  punishment  would  be  final  and 

nmediless,  yet  was  there  no  ground  for  them  *<to  reply  against  God" 
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oo  that  account,  as  though  this  dispensation  of  wittth  wen  tha 
of  unconditional  predestination  and  rigid  sovereignty.    On  the 
•     it  was  an  act  of  pure  and  unquestionable  justice,  which  the 

proves  by  its  being  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  mns ;  end  1^ 
the  circumstance  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  after  God  had  *flm 
dured  them  with  much  long  suffering." 

1.  The  destruction  was  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
This  is  manifest  from  all  the  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
their  sins  are  charged  upon  them  as  the  cause  of  their  calamitiei^  «id 
which  need  not  be  quoted ;  and  also  from  the  eiqpressioD  in  the  Iml 
before  us,  vessels  '^fitted  to  destruction."  The  word  might  as  well  Imss 
been  rendered  *<  adapted  to  destruction,"  which  fitness  or  congnnQr  ftv 
punishment  can  be  produced  only  by  sin ;  and  this  sin  must  have  bsaa 
their  own  choice  and  fault,  unless  we  should  blasphemously  make  God 
the  author  of  sin,  which  but  a  few  Calvinistic  divines  have  been  biU 
enough  to  affirm.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  change  of  speech  frinek 
the  apostle  uses  (Woiyius  in  26c.)  when  speaking  of  ^the  veseebof 
mercy."  Their  <<  preparation  unto  glory,"  is  ascribed  exprnssly  Is 
God, — <<  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  gk)ry  ;"  but  of  the  vsMaii 
of  wrath  the  apostle  simply  says  passively,  ^fitted  to  destruction,"  leafiqg 
the  agent  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  leili- 
mony  of  Scripture,  which  uniformly  ascribes  the  sins  of  men  to  thsm 
selves,  and  their  punishment  to  their  sins. 

2.  nnie  justice  of  God's  proceeding  as  to  the  incorrigible  Jews  is  itiU 
more  strongly  marked  by  the  declaration,  that  these  vessels  of  wiath 
titted,  or  adapted  to  destruction,  were  *<  endured  with  much  long  ajfer* 
ing"    To  say  that  their  punishment  was  delayed  to  render  it  moie 
conspicuous,  afler  they  had  been  lefl  or  given  up  by  God,  would  be  no 
impeachment  of  God's  justice ;  but  it  is  much  more  consonant  to  lb 
tenor  of  Scripture  to  consider  the  *'  long  suffering"  here  mentioned,  m 
exercised  previously  to  their  being  given  up  to  the  hardness  of  tbtf 
hearts,  like  Pharaoh,  and  even  afler  they  were,  in  a  rigid  constnictios 
of  just  severity,  "  fitted  for  destruction  :"  the  punishment  being  ddayad 
to  afford  them  still  farther  opportunities  for  repentance.     The  bamn 
tree,  in  our  Lord's  parable,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Jewish  natifls» 
and  no  one  con  deny  that  afler  the  Lord  had  come  for  many  y«ii 
«  seeking  fruit  and  finding  none,"  this  fruitless  tree  was  "  fitted"  to  be 
cut  down ;  and  yet  it  was  "  endured  with  much  long  suffering."     Thii 
view  is,  also,  farther  supported  by  the  import  of  the  word  «  long  sufc. 
ing,"  and  its  use  in  the  New  Testament.     Long  suffering  is  a  modecf 
mrrcy,  and  the  reason  of  its  exercise  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  merctfiil 
intention.     Hence  "  goodnoss  and  forbearance,  iind  long  suffering  "  are 
united  by  the  apostle,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  when  speaking  rf 
these  very  Jews,  in  a  passage  which  may  be  considered  as  strictly 
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.  wUi  that  befiyre  us.  *«  Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
and  forbearance^  and  hng  tuffering ;  not  knowing  that  the 
of  God  leadeih  thee  to  repentance  ?  But  after  thy  hardness  and 
nt  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  againt  the  day  of 
and  reyelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ;"  which 
"  wnth"  the  bog  suffering  of  Grod  was  exercised  to  prevent,  by  leading 
Aam  *to  repentance/'  Rom.  ii,  4,  5.  So  also  St.  Peter  teaches  us, 
flat  the  end  of  GodV  long  suffering  to  men  is  a  mercifiil  <»ie  :  he  is 
"kng  eofiering  to  us-ward,  not  wiUing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
aH  iiioakl  come  to  repentanee,^^  The  passage  in  question,  therefore, 
caoDoC  be  understood  of  perKins  dereUct  and  forsaken  of  Grod,  as  though 
die  long  suflbring  of  God,  in  enduring  them,  were  a  part  of  the  process 
of '^riiowing  his  wrath  and  making  his  power  known/'  Doddridge,  a 
modeiate  Calvinist,  paraphrases  it :  «"  What  if  God,  resolving"  at  last 
««lo  manifest  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  hath,"  in  the  mean- 
timtg  "endured  with  much  long  suffering"  ihote  who  shall  finally  appear 
is ie  "the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction?"  to  which  there  is  no 
ohjectiop,  provided  it  be  allowed  that  in  thid  ^  meantime^*  they  might 
kste  repented  and  obtained  merey. 

Tims  the  proceedings  of  God  as  to  the  Jews  shut  out  all  ^  reply"  and 
**  debate"  with  God.  Nothing  ¥ra8  unjust  in  his  conduct  to  the  impeni- 
among  them,  for  they  were  **  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc 
r  wicked  men,  justly  liable  to  it,  and  yet,  before  Grod  proceeded  to 
work  of  judgment,  he  endured  tbem  with  forbearance,  and  gave  them 
oppOTtunities  of  coming  into  his  Chureh  on  the  new  election  of 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  as  to  this  election,  the  whole 
a  question  not  of  justice  but  of  grace,  and  God  had  the  unques- 
right  of  forming  a  new  believing  people,  ''not  of  the  Jews  only, 
■bo  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  of  filling  them,  as  **  vessels  of  honour," 
those  riches,  that  fiilness  of  glory,  as  his  now  acknowledged 
Chnreh,  for  which  he  had  **  afore  prepared  them"  by  faith,  the  only 
pound  of  their  admission  into  his  covenant.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  on  which  we  have  commented,  contains  citations  from  the  pro- 
phecies, with  respect  to  the  salvation  of  the  **  remnant,"  of  the  believ- 
ioig  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  The  tenth  and  eleventh 
cfa^iters  which  continue  the  discourse,  need  no  particular  examination ; 
bnt  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  but  what  most  obviously  refers  to 
the  collective  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  collective  election 
of  the  "  remnant"  of  believing  Jews,  along  with  all  believing  Gentiles, 
into  the  visible  Chureh  of  GkmI. 

We  have  now  considered  this  discourse  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  with 
vsfbrence  to  the  question  of  personal  or  collective  election,  and  find  that 
it  can  be  interpreted  only  of  the  latter.     Let  us  consider  it,  secondly, 

wkh  reference  to  the  question  of  uncondUional  election,  a  doctrine  which 
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we  shall  certainly  find  in  it ;  but  in  a  sense  Teiy  diflerent  firam  tfaitt  m 
which  it  is  held  by  Calvinists. 

By  unconditional  election,  divines  of  this  class  onderatand  an  dectiin 
of  persons  to  eternal  life  without  respect  to  their  faith  or  obediMioa^ 
these  qualities  in  them  being  supposed  necessarily  to  foDow  as  cooie- 
quences  of  their  election ;  by  unconditional  reprobation,  the  counterpart 
of  the  former  doctrine,  is  meant  a  non-election  or  rejection  -of  certain 
persons  from  eternal  salvation ;  unbelief  and  disobeifience  following  ihii 
rejection  as  necessary  consequences.  Such  kind  of  election  and  reje& 
tion  has  no  place  in  this  chapter,  although  the  subject  of  it  is  the  elec- 
tion and  rejection  of  bodies  of  men,  which  is  a  case  more  unfettered 
with  conditions  than  any  other.  We  have,  indeed,  in  it  several  mMnvfrn 
of  unconditional  election.  Such  was  that  of  the  descendants  of 
to  be  God's  visible  Church,  in  preference  to  those  of  Ishmael ;  anch 
that  of  Jacob,  to  the  exclusion  of  Esau ;  which  election  was  decland 
when  the  children  were  yet  in  the  womb,  before  they  had  done  ''goad 
or  evil ;"  so  that  tlie  blesdng  of  the  special  covenant  did  not  desooid 
upon  the  posterity  of  Jacob  because  of  any  righteousness  in  Jacobs  nor 
was  it  taken  away  from  the  descendants  of  Esau  because  of  any  wick- 
edness in  their  progenitor.  In  like  manner,  when  almighty  God  de- 
termined no  longer  to  found  his  visible  Church  upon  natural 
from  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  nor  in  any  line 
to  the  flesh ;  but  to  make  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  gate  of  ad- 
mission into  this  privilege,  he  acted  according  to  the  same  soveraigD 
pleasure.  It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  might  have  earned 
on  his  saving  purposes  among  the  Gentiles  through  Christ,  without  set- 
ting up  a  visible  Church  among  them ;  as,  before  the  coming  of  Chiirt, 
he  carried  on  such  purposes  in  the  Gentile  nations,  (unless  we  suppon 
that  all  but  the  Jews  perished,)  without  collecting  them  into  a  body,  and 
making  himself  their  head  as  his  Church,  and  calling  himself  ''their 
(jrod"  by  special  covenant,  and  by  visible  and  constant  signs  acknoiN 
ledging  them  to  be  *<  his  people."  Greatly  inferior  would  have  been  die 
mercy  to  the  Gentile  world  had  this  plan  been  adopted ;  and,  as  far  ai 
it  appears  to  us,  the  system  of  Christianity  would  have  been  much  lea 
efficient.  We  are,  indeed,  bound  to  believe  this,  since  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  have  determined  on  another  mode  of  procedure ;  but  still  it  ii 
conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  God  was  now  not  only  to 
continue  a  visible  Church  in  the  world,  but  to  extend  it  in  its  vieAfo 
collective,  and  organized  form,  into  all  nations.  Yet  this  resolve  rested 
on  no  goodness  in  those  who  were  to  be  subjects  of  it :  both  Jews  and 
(» entiles  were  "  concluded  under  sin,"  and  *•  the  whole  world  was  goiOtf 
before  God."  As  this  plan  is  carried  into  effect  by  extending  itself  into 
different  nations,  we  see  the  same  sovereign  pleasure.     A  man  of  Maoe* 

donia  appears  to  Paul  in  a  vision  by  night,  and  cries,  «<  Come  over  and 
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Mp  lu ;'  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Blaeedonians  were 
better  than  other  Gentiles,  although  they  were  elected  to  the  enjoyment 
cf  die  privileges  and  advantages  of  evangelical  ordinances.  So  in 
Modem  times  parts  of  Hindostan  have  been  elected  to  receive  the  Gros. 
pd,  and  yet  its  inhabitants  presented  nothing  more  worthy  of  this  elec- 
tioa  than  the  people  of  Tibet,  or  California,  who  have  not  yet  been 
elected,  l^e  call  this  sovereignty ;  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  many 
Calvinistic  writers,  who  appear  to  understand  by  the  sovereign  acts  o! 
God  thoee  procedures  which  he  adopts  only  to  show  that  he  has  the 
power  to  execute  them ;  but  because  the  reasons  of  them,  whether  they 
reasons  of  judgment,  or  wisdom^  or  mercy,  are  hidden  from  us — 
that  we  have  no  immediate  interest  in  them,  or  that  they  are  too 
deep  and  ample  for  our  comprehension,  or  because  it  is  an  important 
Wmi  for  men  to  be  taught  to  bow  with  reverent  submission  to  his  regal 
pnrogatives.  This  is  the  unconditional  election  and  non-election  taught 
by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter ,  but  what  we  deny  is,  that  either  the 
i||jritiial  blessings  connected  with  religious  privileges  follow  as  necessary 

from  this  election;  or  that  unbelief,  disobedience,  and 
ruin  follow  in  the  same  manner  from  non-election.  Of  both 
opinions  the  apostle's  discourse  itself  furnishes  abundant  refutation. 
Let  us  take  the  instances  of  election^  The  descendants  of  Abraham 
the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  elected ;  but  true  faith,  and  obe- 
s,  and  salvation,  did  not  follow  as  infallible  consequents  of  that 
ion.  On  the  contrary,  the  "  Jew  outwardly,"  and  the  "  Jew  in- 
weidly,"  were  always  distinguished  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  the  chil- 
dnn  of  Abraham*s  faith,  not  the  children  of  Abraham's  body,  were  the 
trae  « Israel  of  God."  Again,  the  Gentiles  were  at  length  elected  to 
be  the  visible  Church  of  God ;  but  obedience  and  salvation  did  not  fol- 
lov  ae  necessary  consequents  of  this  election.  On  the  contrary,  many 
Gentiles  chosen  to  special  religious  privileges  have,  in  all  ages,  neglected 
the  great  salvation,  and  have  perished,  though  professing  the  name  of 
Qttiat ;  and  in  that  pure  age  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  when  compara- 
tifely  few  Gentiles  entered  the  Church  but  with  a  sincere  faith  in  Christ, 
he  wans  all  of  the  danger  of  excision  for  unbelief  and  disobedience : — 
"  Thou  standest  by  faith ;  be  not  high  minded,  but  fear."  "  For  if  God 
^lered  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee." 
•Toward  thee  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his  goodness;  otherwise 
thou  also  shalt  be  cut  6(r."  Certain,  therefore,  it  is,  that  although  this 
eoUective  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  religious  privileges,  and  to  be- 
eome  the  visible  Church  of  God,  be  unconditional,  the  salvation  to 
which  these  privileges  were  designed  to  lead,  depends  upon  personal 
faith  and  obedience. 

Let  us  torn,  then,  to  the  instances  of  non-election  or  rejection ;  and 

here  it  will  be  found  that  unbelief,  disobedience,  and  punishment,  do  not 
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foUow  u  in&lliUe  oootoquentt  of  this  diapeontkn.  Afanhui  wv 
greatly  interested  for  bhmael,  and  obtained,  in  answer  to  his  piayw,  il 
least  temporal  promises  in  his  behalf,  and  in  that  of  his  posterity;  mi 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  any  thing  which  occurs  id  Ihs 
sacred  writers,  that  his  Arabian  descendants  were  shut  out,  eicepi  fey 
their  own  choice  and  fault,  at  any  time,  from  the  hopes  of  sahrstHB; 
at  least  previous  to  their  embracing  the  imposture  of  Mohi^fmned ;  fir 
if  so,  we  must  give  up  Job  and  his  friends  as  reprobates.  Tlio 
ledge  of  the  true  God  existed  long  in  Arabia ;  and  ^  ArabiaiMi" 
among  the  firuits  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  we  leam  finom  the  Aeli  sf 
the  Apostles. 

Nor  have  we  any  ground  to  conclude  that  the  ESdomiteflt  as 
were  excluded  from  the  mercies  of  Grod,  because  of  their 
as  his  vic(^ble  Church.  Their  proximity  to  the  Jewish  natioa 
served  to  preserve  among  them  a  considerable  degree  of  reUgious 
ledge ;  and  their  continuance  as  a  people  for  many  ages  may  aigoe 
least  no  great  enormity  of  wickedness  among  them ;  which  is 
by  the  reasons  given  for  their  ultimate  destruction.  The  final 
tion  against  this  people' is  uttered  by  the  Prophet  Malachi : — ** 
Edom  saith.  We  are  impoverished,  but  we  will  return  and  boiU  Iht 
desolate  places ;  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  They  shall  build,  htt  I 
will  throw  down ;  and  they  shall  call  them  the  bobdeb  of  iik  iiiiiiWiL 
and  the  people  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  indignation  for  efrer,"  i|  !• 
Thus  their  destruction  was  the  result  of  their  ^  widcedness"  in  the 
periods  of  their  history ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that 
was  more  iDSvitable  than  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  whom  God,  as  in 
the  case  of  Assyria,  called  to  repentance ;  but  who,  not  regarding  ths 
call,  were  finally  destroyed.  That  the  Edomit^s  were  not,  in  noore  !■• 
cient  times,  the  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  is  manifest  from  DeoL 
ii,  5,  where  it  is  recorded  that  God  commanded  the  Israelites,  **  Meddls 
not  with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  mudi  m 
a  foot  breadth  ;  because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  fisau  for  a  pos- 
session." They  also  outlived,  as  a  people,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  they 
continued  to  exist  when  the  two  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
Babylon ;  and  about  the  year  of  the  world  .3875,  or  129  before  the 
Christian  era,  John  Hircanus  entirely  subdued  them,  and  obliged  then 
to  incorporate  with  the  Jewish  nation  and  to  receive  religion.  HmJ 
professed  consequently  the  same  faith,  and  were  thus  connected  with  tbe 
visible  Church  of  God.  (3) 

(3)  **  Havmg  conquered  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans,**  mji  Prideanz,  **  be  is- 
duced  them  to  this  necessity,  either  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion^  or  elM  It 
leave  the  country,  and  seek  new  dwellings  elsewhere  ;  whereon,  choosing  rtthv 
to  leavo  their  idolatry  than  their  country,  they  all  beoame  proselytes  to  the  Jeviril 
religion,**  ^.  {Connex,  vol.  iii,  pp.  365,  .^166.) 
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Waeoaie,  finallyy  to  the  case  of  tfie  lejeeted  Jews  in  the  very  age  of 
the  ywflee.  The  porpoee  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  abolish  the 
ftoHr  gramid  on  which  his  vistble  Chindi  had  for  so  many  ages  been 
Wl^  thai  of  natural  descent  from  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  but 
Aiiwaa  so  fiur  from  shutting  out  the  Jews  from  spiritual  blessings,  that 
iHi|h  Of  Jfetof,  they  were  now  denied  to  be  God's  Church,  yet  they 
van  aD  inTited  to  come  in  with  the  Gentiles,  or  rather  to  lead  the  way 
■iDlin  new  Church  estabUshed  on  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  Jesus,  as 
lbs  Qoist.  Hence  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  '<  begin  at  Jerusa- 
W  to  preach  the  €rospeI ;  hence  they  made  the  Jews  the  first  ofier  in 
•my  pkuDB  in  Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  into 
vUeh  Aey  travelled  on  the  same  blessed  errand.  Many  of  the  Jews 
leeepled  the  call,  entered  into  the  Church  state  on  the  new  principle  on 
«Wi  Ike  Church  of  Christ  was  now  to  be  dected^  and  hence  they  are 
eiM,  by  St  Paul,  *<the  remnarU  according  to  the  election  of  grace,** 
KooL  liy  5,  and  <<  the  election.^  The  rest,  it  is  true,  are  said  to  have 
heea  **  blinded ;"  just  in  the  same  sense  as  Pharaoh  was  hardened.  He 
kndned  his  own  heart,  and  was  judicially  left  to  his  obduracy ;  they 
KMsd  Aemsehres  by  their  prejudices  and  worktliness  and  spiritual 
jiikf  and  were  at  length  judicially  given  up  to  blindness.  But  then 
iflbt  they  not  all  have  had  a  share  in  this  new  election  into  this  new 
Anch  of  God?  Truly  every  one  of  them ;  for  thus  the  apostle  argues, 
loM.  ix,  80-32,  <<  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  That  the  Gentiles,  which 
ttsved  not  ailer  righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteousness,  even 
h  nghteousness  which  is  of  faith ;  but  Israel,  which  followed  after  the 
Inr  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness. 
^nmrfare  ?  Bbcause  thet  sought  it  not  bt  faith,  but,  as  it  were, 
^  the  wo^  of  the  law."  And  thus  we  have  it  plainly  declared  that 
hjr  were  excluded  from  the  new  spiritual  Church  of  Grod,  not  by  any 
M  of  sovereignty,  not  by  any  decree  of  reprobation,  but  by  an  act  of 
te  Ofwn :  they  rejected  the  doctrine  and  way  of  faith ;  they  attained 
^  unto  righteousness,  bectnue  they  sought  it  not  by  faith. 

Hie  collective  election  and  rejection  taught  in  this  chapter  is  not  then 
^iBQDditioiial,  in  the  sense  of  the  Calvinists ;  and  neither  the  salvation 
^tbe  people  elected,  nor  the  condemnation  of  the  people  rejected,  flows 
^  aecessary  consequents  from  these  acts  of  the  Divine  sovereignty. 
UlSf  are,  indeed,  mysterious  procedures;  for  doubtless  it  must  be 
^sived  thai  they  place  some  portions  of  men  in  circumstances  more 
ivMired  than  others ;  but  even  in  such  cases  God  has  shut  out  the 
^^■ge  of  ^  unrightectunesSf^^  by  requiring  from  men  according  **  1o 
^^  they  have,  and  not  according  to  what  they  have  not,"  as  we  learn 
^^mny  parts  of  Scripture  which  reveal  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
^^bklmtion,  both  «s  to  this  life  and  another ;  for  no  man  is  shut  out 
^^  the  mercy  of  Crod,  but  by  his  own  fiuilt    He  has  connected  these 
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eventfl  also  with  wim  and  gracious  gener^  fUmu^  9b  to  thehmBm 
They  are  not  acts  of  arbitrary  will,  or  of  caprice ;  they  are  adi  d 
*'  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  the  mysterious  bearings  of  which  are  Is  k 
in  future  times  developed.  '<  O  the  depth,  both  of  the  tradaa  mi 
knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments^  and  his  wpgi 
past  finding  out !"  These  are  the  devout  expressions  with  whkk  flk 
Paul  concludes  this  discourse ;  but  they  would  ill  apply  to  the 
arbitrary,  and  unconditional  reprobation  of  men  from  God's 
time  and  eternity,  on  the  principle  of  taking  some  and  leaving 
without  any  reason  in  themselves.  There  is  no  plan  in  this ;  ap  w 
dom ;  no  mystery ;  and  it  is  capable  of  no  farther  development  for  Ai. 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  world ;  for  that  which  rests  originalf  <a 
no  reason  but  solely  on  arbitrary  will,  is  incapaUe,  firom  its  very 
of  becoming  the  component  part  of  a  deeply  laid,  and,  for  a  time^ 
terious  pian^  which  is  to  be  brightened  into  manifest  wisdom,  tad  to  !■» 
minate  in  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of  Grod.  * 

The  only  argument  of  any  weight  which  is  urged  to  prove,  thtf  ■ 
the  election  spoken  of  in  this  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  individoali  in 
intended,  is,  that  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  apostle  is  speakim 
of  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  be  the  visible  Church  of  God ;  ys^  M 
none  are  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  true  Church,  ezoepl  tnt, 
believers ;  therefore,  the  election  of  men  to  faith  and  eternal  Vhf  M 
individuals,  must  necessarily  be  included ;  or  rather,  is  the  main  tUiC 
spoken  of.  For  as  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  were  the  <Mily 
allowed  to  be  **  the  Israel  of  God"  under  the  Old  Testament 
tion ;  and  as,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  true  believers  only,  bolk 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  allowed  to  constitute  the  Church  of  Chni^ 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  under  the  law  ;  and  genuine  ChriiliHik 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Grospel,  are  <<  the  election ;"  aai 
"  the  remnant  according  to  the  eleclum  of  grace^'*  mentioned  by  the  apoids- 

In  this  argument  truth  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  error,  which  a  fcv 
observations  will  disentangle. 

1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  spiritual  Israelites,  under  the  Itv, 

in  opposition  to  the  IsraeUtcs  by  birth,  are  any  where  called  ^  the  eke- 

tion ;"  and  « the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace ;"  or  em 

alluded  to  under  these  titles.    The  first  phrase  occurs  in  Romans  zi|  % 

*<  What  then  ?    Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for;  bit 

the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."     Here  il  ii 

evident  that  '*•  the  election"  means  the  Jews  of  that  day,  who  belieTBd  ii 

Christ,  in  opposition  to  "  the  rest,"  who  believed  not ;  in  other  woA 

**  the  election"  was  that  part  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  chosen  into  thi 

Christian  Church,  by  faith.     The  second  phrase  occurs  in  verse  5^  of 

the  same  chapter,  "  Even  so,  then,  at  this  present  time,  also,  there  ii  i 

remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace ;"  where  the  same  daflif 
2 
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1^  the  beKeving  Jews,  who  suhmitted  to  the  plan  of  election  into 

nrch  by  ** grace"  through  faith,  are  the  only  persons  spoken  of. 

19  these  terms  used  to  designato  the  believing  Gentiles;  they 

flzcluflively  to  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 

contrary  assumption  is  without  any  foundation,  the  inferences 

bom  it  are  imaginary. 

Ik  true  that,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  spiritual 

'^JUndiam  were  the  only  part  of  the  Israelites  who  were,  with 

fljito  their  spiritual  and  eternal  state,  accepted  of  God;  but  it  is 

%  flMt  the  election  of  which  the  apostle  ^eaks,  was  confined  to 

With  reference  to  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  apostle  says,  Romans 

18b  ^For  the  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having 

lod  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  eUcUon^  might 

at  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth ;  it  was  said  unto  her.  The 

M  serve  the  younger ;  as  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 

nre  I  hated."    The  **  election"  here  spoken  of,  or  God's  purpose 

,  vdates  to  Jacob  being  chosen  in  preference  to-  Esau ;  which 

p  ae  we  have  seen,  respected  the  descendants  of  Jacob.     Now, 

Beaut  the  election  of  the  pious  descendants  of  Jacob  only,  and 

natural  descendants ;  then  the  opposition  between  the  election 

fogeny  of  Jacob,  and  the  non-election  of  the  progeny  of  Esau, 

pyed ;  and  there  was  no  retison  to  say,  ^  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but 

nre  I  hated,"  or  loved  less ;  but  the  pious  descendants  of  Jacob 

loved  and  elected ;  and  the  rest  I  have  not  loved,  and  therefore 

(  elected.     Some  of  the  Calvinistic  commentators  have  felt  this 

jTp  and  therefore  say,  that  these  cases  are  not  given  as  examples 

election  and  reprobation  of  which  the  apostle  speaks ;  but  as 

ioms  of  it     If  considered  as  illustrations,  they  must  be  felt  to  be 

7  perplexing  kind ;  for  how  the  preference  of  one  nation  to  an- 

rhen,  as  we  have  seen,  this  did  not  infallibly  secure  the  salva- 

tbe  more  favoured  nation,  nor  the  eternal  destruction  of  the  less 

jp  can  illustrate  the  election  of  individuals  to  eternal  life,  and  the 

lion  of  other  individuals  to  eternal  death,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

ry  are  manifestly  examples  of  that  one  election,  of  which  the 

qieaks  throughout ;  and  not  illustrations  of  one  kind  of  election 

her.     They  are  the  instances  which  he  gives  in  proof  that  the 

of  the  believing  Jews  of  his  day  to  be,  along  with  the  believing 

1^  the  visible  Church  of  God,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  after 

bp  was  not  contrary  to  the  promises  of  God  made  to  Abraham ; 

I  God  had,  in  former  times,  made  distinctions  between  the  natu- 

ceodants  of  Abraham   as  to  Church  privileges,  without  any 

iment  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  word.     Again,  if  the  election  of 

be  apostle  speaks  were  that  of  pious  Jews  in  all  ages,  so  that  they 

Dod  in  a  Church  relation  to  God,  and  were  thus  the  only  Jews 

1 
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bM  ii  DMT  be  utnwmiy  to  npfMrt  jl  nave  &At. 

Id  it  then  W  leoaOeeted  ibtf  ifae  mpoatle  w  ^Hrxkne  of  Hm  ffOt 
eratf,  the  RJectiaB^Ae  Jewmfron  beiii^ain-lD^r  tlie  THiUeClMRk 
of  God,  on  McooDi  <tf  Bamal  deMseiri;  and  tkc  in  tkk  pMH^  ba 
Aovs  lli^  tbe  poipcMe  of  God  to  ORNtmct  iim  Conrch  span  •  nM 
hawk  Art  €f  &ilh  in  ChiM,  bUmi^^  w«nU  esclode  tke  bodjof  At 
ittwiA  peopfe  e'en  tti<*  Chmch,  «Dce  ther  rrfineti  -^  tke  ebOiH  «f 
gnce"  tfaraagk  fiuth,  wooU  not  prore  ibu  'ibe  wd  «f  Oid  W 
bBen"  to  tbe  pomti  ;  or,  m  the  Ikenl  ■■>— ■— ig  nf  the  m^iil  ■  m- 
dved  m  oar  Teiagn,  'hu  taken  none  efied.''     IV  wvtd  tfOd 

nfrmd  to  can  obIt  b»  God's  oiiginal  tiromMe  k>   11<il ,  to  It  '■ 

God  to  him  and  to hia  aned  after  hna ;"  wUdi  w  oAen  npeatodl*^ 
Java  in  after  agea.  in  die  eorenaat  ttigmfginad,  "I  wil  be  to  70*  ■ 
God.  and  yv  riwD  be  to  mn  a  people ;"  a  laodi 
■fBifiea,  ii  al  tbe  comectiuMe  in  wiiicfa  it  atnoi 
aeknowkdge  tbea  ae  hia  nable  Chnreh;  be  beio^  psWdr  adw«- 
ledgad  «  their  put  as  "  their  Go^"  or  oiject  of  wonhip  and  Mi 
and  Ae>-.  ca  Ae  olh«-,  being  achnowMgeJ  bj-  him  as  b  fiuidht 
*peof4e."    Ilia,  Ibarafera,  w«  an  u  toka  to  be  the  same  o(Atf» 
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am  the  ^'woid  of  God  had  not  Mm  to  the  ground,"  although  the 
■mural  seed  of  Abraham,  the  Jews  of  that  day,  had  been  rejected  as  his 
Clurch?   He  proves  it  by  showing  that  all  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
■Huial  descent  had  not,  in  the  original  intention  of  the  promise,  been 
^MaBted,"  or  reckoned,  as  *<the  seed"  to  which  these  promises  had 
bMD  made ;  and  this  he  establishes  by  referring  to  those  acts  of  God  by 
vbkh  he  had,  in  his  sovereign  pleasure,  conferred  the  Church  relation 
Vpon  the  descendants  of  Abraham  only  in  certain  lines,  as  in  those  of 
and  Jacob,  and  excluded  the  others.     In  this  view,  the  argument 
to  his  purpose.    By  the  exercise  of  the  same  sovereignty  God 
^■d  now  resolved  not  to  connect  the  Church  relation  with  natural 
eveo  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  but  to  establish  it  on  a 
which  might  comprehend  the  Gentile  nations  also,  the  common 
of  &ith  in  Christ.     The  mere  children  of  the  fesh  were,  there- 
in diis  instance  excluded ;  and  *'  the  children  of  the  promise,"  the 
DOW  made  to  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles,  those  begotten  by 
WQid  of  the  Gospel,  were  '<  counted  for  the  seed."    But  though  it 
a  great  truth  that  only  the  children  of  the  Goq)el  promise  are  now 
fer  the  seed,*'  it  does  not  follow  that  the  children  of  the  pro- 
made  to  Sarah  were  all  spiritual  persons ;  and,  as  such,  the  only 
of  that  Church  relation  which  was  connected  with  that  circum- 
Tliat  the  Gentiles  who  believed  upon  the  publication  of  the 
floapal  were  always  contemplated  as  a  part  of  that  seed  to  which  the 
fwmrn"^  were  made,  the  apostle  shows  in  a  former  part  of  the  same 
opiade ;  but  that  *^  mystery"  was  not  in  early  times  revealed.    God  had 
aol  then  formed,  nor  did  he  till  the  apostle's  age  form,  his  visible  Church 
aoUtj  en  the  principle  of  faith,  and  •a  moral  relation.     This  is  the  cha- 
vpeler  of  the  new,  not  of  the  old  dispensation ;  and  the  different  grounds 
flf  the  Church  relation  were  suited  to  the  design  of  each.     One  was  to 
pmiBrTe  truth  from  extinction ;  the  other  to  extend  it  into  all  nations : 
B  ooe,  therefore,  a  single  people,  taken  as  a  nation  into  political  as  well 
■a  leUgioas  relations  with  God,  was  made  the  deposite  of  the  truth  to  be 
pnaerved;  in  the  other,  a  national  distinction,  and  lines  of  natural 
could  not  be  recognized,  because  the  object  was  to  call  all 
to  the  obedience  of  the  same  faith,  and  to  place  all  on  an  equality 
fceftn  Crod.     As  the  very  ground  of  the  Church  relation,  then,  under 
Ibe  Old  Testament,  was  natural  descent  from  Abraham ;  and  as  it  was 
1^  and  even  identified  with  a  political  relation  abo,  the  ancient 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks  could  not  be  confined  to  spiritual 
J(Bwa ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Church  of  God,  under 
Ae  new  dispensation  is  to  be  confined  to  true  believers  only,  yet 
that  would  not  prove  that  the  ancient  Church  of  (rod  had  that  basis 
alooey  since  we  know  it  had  another,  and  a  more  general  one.     When, 
Aecefore,  the  apoatle  says,  «  for  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of 
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uiflDolbetmeatheipiitalMiillhe  natural  IsixL 
ilea ;  but  beiwoMi  that  {Mrt  of  the  ImelkM  who  coubnued  to  enjn 
Church  pritrilegei^  and  thoae  vho  wen  "of  bnolt"  or  desceadBnUof 
Jacob}  sumamed  brael,  aa  the  ten  tribea  and  paito  of  the  two,  wk, 
being  diijiened  ainoag  the  heathen  fia  duir  Mna,  were  no  ionger  a  pui 
of  Ciod's  TuiUe  Chonh.  "niia  ia  the  fint  ioitance  which  the  apoAk 
givea  of  the  i^iectkn  of  a  pait  of  the  natural  aeed  of  Abraham  froa  lb 
pnxniae.  He  atrengthoia  the  a^ment  by  gon^  up  higher,  even  b 
(boae  irtio  had  immediatelj  been  bom  to  Abnhua,  ihc  very  chiUnn 
of  his  body,  Ttb"™")  and  baac.  "The  children  ef  the  Jieth  ;"  thai  it 
MuniH  and  his  deacendaota,  (ao  called,  becauae  h»  ttaa  bom  oatoidit 
wt  aupematuralty,  aa  Isaac  waa,  accoidii^  to  "  the  promise"  made  U 
Abraham  and  Bcurah ;} — they,  aaya  the  apoatk^  are  not  ibe  "  (UUm 
tf  Qod ;"  that  is,  as  the  nrntozt  still  shows,  not  "  the  seed"  to  whan  Ai 
promise  that  ha  would  be  "  a  God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed"  was  i 
"  bitt  the  children  of  the  promise,"  that  ia,  Inac  and  bis  deaceuteM. 
were  "  counted  fi>r  the  aeed."  ,ADd  that  we  mig^  not  mistake  dm. 
"  Ae  promise"  referred  to  is  added  by  the  apostle  j— '  for  thb  is  the  ifcH 
of  the  pnnaise,  At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  sbdl  have  a 
'  Of  Ais  promiBe,  the  Israelites  by  natuial  descent, » ere  as  much  "  tk 
ddUrtn,"  as  the  quritual  IsraeUtea ;  and,  therefore,  lo  cuufine  it  to  tb 
latter  is  wholly  gratidtoua,  and  contrary  to  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
ia  indeed  an  intereatiog  truth,  that  a  deep  and  spiriiual  mystery 
through  that  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Abraham  here  referred  to,  which  ibc 
apostle  opens  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatjsna :  **  The  children  of  tbe 
bond  woman  and  her  son;!'  symbdized  the  Jews  who  sought  justifieaiim 
by  the  law;  and  "the  children  of  the  promise,"  "the  children  of  tti 
free  woman,"  those  who  were  justified  by  faith,  and  bom  supemaUiraUjr, 
that  is,  "  bom  again,"  and  made  heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Bt< 
these  things,  says  St.  Paul,  are  an  "aixboomx;"  and  therefore  couU 
not  be  the  thing  allegorized,  any  more  than  a  typo  can  be  iba  ihi^ 
typified ;  for  a  type  is  always  of  an  inferior  nature  to  tbe  autityp%'irf 
is  indeed  something  earthly,  adumbrating  that  which  is  qiir^nl  mi 
heavenly.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  choosing  of  Isaac  irf 
his  descendants  prefigured  the  choosing  fd  true  beheTers,  (peraoaa  hH 
supematumlly  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,)  lo  be  "the  childiMsf 
1^ ;"  and  that  the  rejecliou  of  the  «  children  of  the  flesh,"  typified  As 
rejecti(»  of  the  unbeUeving  Jews  from  God's  Church,  bacauae  th^  W 
nothing  but  natural  descent  to  plead ;  nay,  though  we  allow  Aat  tmi 
events  might  be  aUegorieal,  on  one  part,  of  the  truly  beliefing  Iir«fiM% 
m  aD  ages ;  and  on  the  other,  of  thoae  who  were  Jews  only  "  ontwud^* 
and,  therefore,  as  to  the  heavenly  inheritance  were  not  "beilii'lil 
Mill  that  which  typified,  and  represented  ia  allegory  these  apiiilaal  agfr 
Aiea,  waa  not  the  ipribuJ  mystery  itaelC  ItwwsoompantiK^yM 
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earthly  representation  of  it ;  and  the  passage  is,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
Jnntood  of  the  election  of  the  natural  descendants  of  Isaac,  as  the  children 
of  the  promise  made  to  Sarah,  to  be  "  the  seed''  to  which  the  promises 
of  Church  privileges  and  a  Church  relation  were  intended  to  be  in  force 
dMmgh  still  subject  to  the  election  of  the  line  of  Jacob  in  preference  to 
tet  of  Esau ;  and  subject  again,  at  a  still  greater  distance  of  time,  to 
Ae  election  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  continue  God's  visible  Church,  till 
ttie  coming  of  Messiah,  while  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  equally  ^  of 
Iinel,''  were  rejected. 

-    4.  Tliat  this  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  be  the  visible  Church  of 
God^  involved  the  election  of  individuals  into  the  true  Church  of  Grod, 

eoDtequently  their  election  to  eternal  life,  is  readily  acknowledged ; 

thii  weakens  not  in  the  least  the  arguments  by  which  we  have 
that  the  apostle,  in  this  chapter,  speaks  of  collective,  and  not  of 
■dividual  election ;  on  the  contrary,  it  establishes  them.  Let  us,  to 
flartnte  this,  first  take  the  case  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church. 
■^  Tlie  end  of  God's  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  peculiar  religious 
■dvantages  is,  doubtless  as  to  the  individuals  of  which  these  bodies  are 
oomposed,  their  recovery  from  sin,  and  their  eternal  salvation.  Hence, 
to  all  such  individuals,  superior  means  of  instruction,  and  more  efficient 
■aoDB  of  salvation  are  afibrded  along  with  a  deeper  responsibility.  The 
eieetion  of  an  individual  into  the  true  Church  by  writing  his  name  in 
heaven  is,  however,  an  effect  dependent  upon  the  election  of  the  body 
Id  which  he  belongs.  It  follows  only  from  his  personal  repentance,  and 
julilyiug  faith ;  or  else  we  must  say,  that  men  are  members  of  the  true 
ipiriloal  Church,  before  they  repent  and  have  justifying  faith,  for  which, 
■iirwlly,  we  have  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  Individual  election  is  then 
anodier  act  of  God,  subsequent  to  the  former.  The  former  is  sovereign 
nd  unconditional ;  the  latter  rests  upon  revealed  reasons ;  and  is  not, 
m  we  shall  just  now  more  fully  show,  unconditional.  These  two  kinds 
•f  election,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  confounded;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
Mgue  that  collective  election  has  no  existence  because  there  is  an  indi- 
vidoal  election ;  since  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  necessarily  supposes 
die  former.  The  Jews,  as  a  body,  had  their  visible  Church  state,  and 
ookward  privileges,  although  the  pious  Jews  alone  availed  themselves 
of  them  to  their  own  personal  salvation.  As  to  the  Christian  Church, 
tliore  is  a  great  difference  in  its  circumstances ;  but  the  principle,  though 
modified,  is  still  there. 

TIm  basis  of  this  Church  was  to  be,  not  natural  descent  from  a  com- 
moo  head ;  marking  out,  as  that  Church,  some  distinct  family,  tribe, 
and,  as  it  increased  in  numbers,  some  one  nation,  invested  too,  as  a 
aation  must  be,  with  a  p<^tical  character  and  state ;  but  faith  in  Christ. 
Tel  even  this  faith  supposes  a  previous  sovereign  and  unconditional 
oollective  election*    For,  as  the  apostle  argues,  *^  faith  cometh  by  hear- 


ing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God :  but  how  diall  they  hear  wilhi^ 
a  preacher?  and  how  flftiall  they  preach  eKcept  they  be  seotf  Nov 
this  sending  to  one  Gentile  nation  before  another  Grentile  natkm,  a  dfe 
tinction  which  oootinaes  to  be  made  in  the  ndminirtration  of  the  Dim 
goverm^ent  to  this  day,  is  that  sovereign  unconditional  election  of  Ik 
people  constituting  that  nation,  to  the  means  of  becoming  God's  Cfamck 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel,  through  the  men  ^9enf*  to  thoai  fir 
this  purpose.  Tlie  persons  who  first  believed  were  for  the  most  pHl 
real  Christians,  in  the  sense  of  being  truly,  and  in  heart  tamed  to  Gti 
They  could  not  generaUy  go  so  far  as  to  be  baptized  into  the  nuns  of 
Christ,  in  die  face  of  persecution,  and  in  opposition  to  their  own  AmHr 
prejudices,  without  a  considerable  previous  ripeness  of  expmfBUOdf  mi 
decision  of  character*  Under  the  character  of  **  tmnUj*  in  the  Xk^M 
sense,  the  primitive  Churches  are  addressed  in  the  apostolical  e|Mll«: 
and  such  we  are  bound  to  conclude  they  were ;  or  they  would  not  hsn 
been  so  called  by  men  who  had  the  "  discernment  of  spirita."  Wkt 
ever  then  the  number  was,  whether  nnall  or  great,  who  fiiat  reesM 
the  word  of  the  (xospel  in  every  place,  they  openly  canfo— pd  Chriii 
assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  thus  the  promise  was  fidfillsd  ii 
them :  *'  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,"  the  object  of  worriiip  and  trai; 
<<  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  They  became  (jod^s  firih 
Church ;  and  for  the  most  part  entered  into  that,  and  into  the  trao  sai 
spiritual  Church  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was  not  the  can  with  d 
the  members ;  and  we  have  therefore  still  an  election  of  bodiea  of  bm 
to  a  visible  Churcli  state,  independent  of  their  election  as  **1iein  of 
eternal  life."  The  children  of  believers,  even  as  children,  and  chefei 
tore  incapable  of  faith,  did  not  remain  in  the  same  state  of  alieonoi 
from  Gt)d  as  the  children  of  unbelievers ;  nay,  though  but  one  paral 
believed,  yet  the  children  are  pronounced  by  St.  Paul,  to  be  ^  holy/ 
'^  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  lmb^ 
lieving  wife  by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children  vmdeta^ ;  btf 
now  they  are  Ao2y."  When  both  parents  believed,  and  trained  up  thar 
families  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  worship  the  true  God,  the  case  wai 
stronger  :  the  family  was  then  « a  Church  in  the  house ;"  thoi^  ai 
the  members  of  it  might  not  have  saving  faith.  Sincere  fiiith  or  asMtf 
to  the  Gospel,  with  desires  of  instruction  and  salvation,  appear  to  hsve 
uniformly  entitled  the  person  to  baptism  ;  and  the  use  of  Christian  «ni- 
nances  followed.  The  numbers  of  the  visible  Church  swelled  tiD  it 
comprehended  cities,  and  at  last  countries ;  whose  inhabitants  were  thus 
elected  to  special  religious  privileges,  and,  forsaking  idols  and  wolihip- 
ping  God,  constituted  his  visible  Church  among  Gentile  nations.  An) 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  regarded  all  who  '^  called  upon  the  name  of  ibe 
Lord"  as  Christian  Churches,  is  evident  from  his  asserting  his  authoritv 
of  reproof  and  counsel,  and  even  ezcis^m  over  them,  as  to  their  sn- 
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worthy  members ;  and  also  from  his  threatening  the  Gentile  Churches 
with  the  fiOe  of  the  Jewish  Church ; — unless  they  stood  by  faith,  they 
aho  should  be  ''  cut  off;"  that  is,  be  unchurched.  Of  his  full  meaning, 
■nbaequent  history  gives  the  elucidation,  in  the  case  of  those  very 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor  which  he  himself  planted ;  and  which,  depart- 
ing  firom  the  faith  of  Christ,  his  true  doctrine,  have  been,  in  many 
inrtances,  '*  cut  off,"  and  swallowed  up  in  the  Mohammedan  delusion  ; 
•o  that  Christ  is  there  no  longer  worshipped.  The  whole  proves  a 
soreieign  unconditional  election  independent  of  personal  election ; 
unoonditioiial  as  to  the  people  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  sent ;  un- 
oooditional  as  to  the  children  bom  of  believing  parents ;  unconditional 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  who,  when  a  Christian  Church 
fine  estaUished  among  them,  came,  without  seeking  it,  into  the 
of  invaluable  and  efficacious  means  and  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tian  imfaruction  and  salvation ;  and  who  all  finally,  by  education,  became 
pgofiMsors  of  the  true  faith ;  and,  as  far  as  assent  goes,  sincere  believers. 
This  electioD  too,  as  in  the  Jewish  Church,  was  made  with  reference 
to  a  penonal  election  into  the  true  spiritual  Church  of  God ;  but  per- 
•onal  election  was  conditional.  It  rested,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
penooal  repentance  and  justifying  faith ;  or  else  we  must  hold  that  men 
CDokl  be  members  of  the  true  Church  without  either.  This  election 
was  then  dependent  upon  the  other ;  and,  instead  of  disproving,  abun- 
dandy  confirms  it.  The  tenor  of  the  apostle's  argument  sufficiently 
dbfOfWB  that  the  transfer  of  the  Church  state  and  relation  from  one  body 
of  men  to  others,  is  that  which  in  this  discourse  he  has  in  view — ^in 
odier  words,  he  speaks  of  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  religious 
advantages,  not  of  individuals  to  eternal  life ;  and  however  intimately 
the  one  may  be  connected  with  the  other,  the  latter  is  not  necessarily 
■ivolved  in  the  former ;  since  superior  religious  privileges,  in  all  ages 
liavey  to  many,  proved  but  an  aggravation  of  their  condemnation. 

Hie  THIRD  kind  of  election  is  personal  election ;  or  the  election  of 
mdiTiduals  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of  etemal  life. 

It  is  not  at  all  disputed  between  us  and  those  who  hold  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  election,  whether  believers  in  Christ  are  called  the  elect  of 
God  with  reference  to  their  individual  state  and  individual  relation  to 
God  as  his  **  people,"  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  phrase.  Such  pas- 
ageo  as  "  the  elect  of  God  ;"  "  chosen  of  God ;"  "  chosen  in  Christ ;" 
*  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father;"  and  many 
others,  we  allow  therefore,  although  borrowed  from  that  collective  elec- 
tion  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  descriptive  of  an  act  of  ^i^^ce  in 
&vour  of  certain  persons  considered  individually. 

The  firat  question  then  which  naturally  arises,  respects  the  import  of 

that  act  of  grace  which  is  termed  clicosing,  or  an  election.     It  is  not 

a  choosing  to  particular  offices  and  service,  which  is  the  first  kind  of 
Vou  IL  22 
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efection  we  have  oMDtioiied ;  noris  it  thateoDeelmeteelioDto 
privileges  and  a  viaMa  Chufch  state,  on  wUeh  we  have  OMwa  1np| 
dwelt    For  aldiougfa/^  the  elect"  have  an  individaal  intepost  m  Mchfl 
electioa  as  parts  of  the  collective  hody,  thus  placed  in  poaseHioa  of  Ar 
ordinances  of  Christianity ;  yet  many  others  have  the 
who  still  remain  under  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin  and 
unbehef.    The  individuals  properly  called  <<the  elect,''  are  tlwyvhi 
have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  and  saving  efficacy  of  the  te 
pel.    "  Many,"  says  our  Lord,  ^  are  eaSedj  but  few  dbofca." 

What  true  personal  election  is,  we  shall  find  explained  in  two 
passages  of  Scripture.  -  It  is  explained  negatively  fay  our  Lord^ 
he  says  to  his  ^iples,  <«I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  worUi^Jrll 
expbined  pontively  by  St.  Peter,  when  he  addresses  hia  fint 
the  **  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
aanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkGiig  of  the  UhI 
of  Jesus."    To  be  elected,  therefore,  is  to  be  separated  from  « 
and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Sjnrit,  and  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

It  follows,  then,  that  election  is  not  only  an  act  of  God 
but  also  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  admimstration  of  tfie  mm ns  of  mt 
vation.    The  ^calling"  goes  before  the  *« election ;**  the 
the  doctrine  of  ^the  Sfnrit,"  and  the  atonement,  called  by 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  before  that  « 
which  they  become  "  the  elect"  of  Grod.    The  doctrine  of 
tiOfi  is  thus  brought  down  to  its  true  meaning.    Aetoal 
oe  eternal ;  for,  from  eternity,  the  elect  were  not  actually  choaon  oirt 
of  the  world,  and  from  eternity,  they  could  not  be  **  sanctified  uato  sb^ 
dience."    The  phrases,  ^  eternal  election,"  and  **  eternal  decree  of  dbt 
tion,"  so  ofVen  in  the  lips  of  Calvinists,  can,  in  common  sense,  tbevefaab 
mean  only  an  eternal  purpose  to  elect ;  or  a  purpose  formed  m  elemt§, 
to  elect,  or  choose  out  of  the  world,  and  sanctify  m  Hme^  by  ^  te  Sjiiil 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus."     This  is  a  doctrine  which  no  one  will  osiIbbI 
with  them ;  but  when  they  graft  upon  it  another,  that  (rod  hath,  boa 
eternity,  ^  chosen  in  Christ  unto  salvation,"  a  set  number  of  men,  *tfr- 
1am  quorundam  Jwminum  nudtitudinem ;"  not  upon  foresight  of  ftilh  sai 
the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  of  any  other  good  quality,  or  diif^ 
sitioo,  (as  a  cause  or  condition  before  required  in  man  to  be  chosm;) 
but  unto  faith,  and  the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  dec,  **  non  ex 
fideyjideiqve  obediential  umctiUAe^  out  alia  aligua  bona  qua  liMB 
posUione"  4*^,  {Judgment  of  the  Sifnod  ofDori,)  it  presents  itself  mIv 
a  di£forent  aspect,  and  requires  an  appeal  to  the  word  of  Grod.  I 

Tliis  view  of  election  has  two  parts :  it  is  the  choosing  of  a  S0l  or  di* 

terminate  number  of  men,  who  cannot  be  increased  or  dimimshed ;  aai 

it  is  unconditional.    Let  us  consider  each. 

'    With  respect  to  the  first,  there  is  no  text  of  Scriptiire  wUdi 
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tet  a  fixed  and  determiiiate  number  of  men  are  elected  to  eternal  life ; 
and  the  paasages  which  the  synod  of  Dort,  adduce  in  proof,  being  such 
■■  they  only  infer  the  doctrine  fiom,  the  synod  themselves  allow  that 
tfisy  have  no  express  Scriptural  evidence  for  this  tenet.  But  if  there  is 
■0  explicit  scripture  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  there  is  much  against  it ; 
and  to  this  test  it  must,  therefore,  be  brought. 

Tlie  election  here  spoken  of  must  either  be  election  in  etermty,  or 
fllectioa  in  time.  If  the  former,  it  can  only  mean  a  purpose  of  electing 
in  time :  if  the  latter,  it  is  actual  election,  or  choosing  out  of  the  worid. 

Now  as  to  God's  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  it  is  dear,  that  is  a  subject 
on  which  we  can  know  nothing  but  from  his  own  revelation.  We  take, 
the  matter  on  this  ground.  A  purpose  to  elect,  is  a  purpose  to 
;  and  when  it  is  explicitly  declared  in  this  revelation  that  God 
*  wiDelh  all  men  to  be  saved,"  and  that  "  he  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
■nner,"  either  we  must  say,  that  his  will  is  contrary  to  his  purpose, 
vliieh  would  be  to  charge  Grod  foolishly,  and  indeed  has  no  meaning  at 
•n ;  or  it  agrees  with  his  purpose :  if  then  his  \«  ill  agrees  with  his  pur- 
pOM,  that  purpose  was  not  confined  to  a  "  certain  determinate  number 
of  men ;"  but  extended  to  all ''  whosoever**  should  believe,  that  they  might 
be  elected  and  saved. 

Again,  we  have  establi^ed  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  our 
Lad  Jeeufl  Christ  died  for  all  men,  that  all  men  through  him  might  be 
;  hot  if  he  died  in  order  to  their  salvation  through  faith,  he  died 
to  their  election  through  faith ;  and  God  must  have  purposed 
duo  finxn  eternity. 

Further,  we  have  his  own  message  to  all  to  whom  his  servants  preach 

the  GoipeL     They  are  commanded  to  preach  ^  to  every  creature," — 

''He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 

dkBuned."    This  is  an  unquestionable  decree  of  God  in  time ;  and,  if 

God  be  unchangeable,  it  was  his  decree,  as  touching  this  matter,  from 

al  eternity.     But  this  decree  or  purpose  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  to 

Ae  doctrine  of  an  eternal  purpose  to  elect  only  "  a  set  and  determinate 

■amber."     For  the  Gospel  could  not  be  good  news  to  "  every  creature" 

to  whom  it  should  be  as  such  proclaimed,  which  is  the  first  contradic- 

tion  to  the  text.     Nor  would  those  who  believe  it  not,  but  who  are  ne- 

mtheless  conmianded  to  beUeve  it,  have  any  power  to  believe  it,  which 

ii  die  second  contradiction :  for  since  they  are  to  be  **  damned"  for  not 

believing,  they  must  have  had  the  power  to  believe,  or  they  could  not 

have  come  into  condenmation  for  an  act  impossible  to  them  to  perform, 

or  doe  we  must  admit  it  as  a  principle  of  the  Divine  government  that 

God  commands  his  creatures  to  do,  what  under  no  circumstances  they 

can  do ;  and  then  punishes  them  for  not  doing  what  he  thus  commands. 

Finally,  he  commands  those  that  believe  not,  and  who  are  alleged  not  to 

be  included  in  this  "  fixed  number"  of  elected  persons,  to  believe  the 
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good  tidings,  aa  a  matter  in  which  they  are  interested :  they  are  cq» 
manded  to  believe  the  Gospel  as  a  truth ;  but  if  they  are  not  interortei 
in  it,  they  are  commanded  to  beheve  a  falsehood,  which  ia  the  third  eoa 
tradiction ;  and  thus  the  text  and  the  doctrine  cannot  coosiBt  together. 

As  the  whole  argument  on  this  point  is  involved  in  what  we  hue 
already  established  concerning  the  universal  extent  of  the  benefils  of 
Christ's  death,  we  may  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  what  has  been  ai 
vanbed  on  that  topic ;  observing  only,  that  two  of  the  pcnnts  there  eoa 
firmed  bear  directly  upon  the  doctrine,  tlmt  election  is  confined  to  t 
^  fixed  number  of  men."  If  we  have  proved  fix>m  Scripture,  diat  the 
reason  of  the  condemnation  of  men  lies  in  themselves,  and  not  in  tk 
want  of  a  sufficient  and  efiectual  provision  having  been  made  in  Gbriit 
for  their  salvation,  then  the  number  of  the  actually  dect  mi^  ks  a* 
creased ;  and  if  it  has  been  established  that  those  for  whom  C%riiit  dM 
might  ^  perish ;"  and  that  true  believers  may  "  turn  back  unto  peidilioB^* 
and  be  "  cast  away,"  and  fall  into  a  state  in  which  it  were  better  fir 
them  "  never  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,"  then  the  noBBlier 
of  the  elect  may  be  diminished.  To  what  has  already  been  sud  eo 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred ;  and  we  shall  now  only  mention  afev 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  doctrine  of  an  election  from  eleraitjrof 
■X  determinate  number  of  men  to  be  made  heirs  of  eternal  life  is  rtteadei 

Whether  men  will  look  to  the  dark  and  repugnant  aide  of  tUf  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  election  of  a  certain  mnnber  of  men  unto  aalvatioo, 
or  not,  it  unavoidably  follows  fix)m  it,  that  all  but  the  penooi  so  choeeD 
in  Christ,  are  placed  utterly  and  absolutely,  from  their  very  birth,  oat 
of  the  reach  of  salvation ;  and  have  no  share  at  all  in  the  sanng  mercies 
of  God,  who  from  eternity  purposed  to  reject  them,  and  that  not  for  their 
fault  as  sinners.  For  all,  except  Adam  and  Eve,  have  come  into  the  «wU 
with  a  nature  which,  lefl  to  itself,  could  not  but  sin  ;  and  as  the  dela- 
mination  of  God,  never  to  give  the  reprobate  the  means  of  avoiding  oD) 
<x)uld  not  rest  upon  their  y*auZ^,  for  what  is  absolutely  inevitable  cannot  be 
<:harged  on  man  as  his  fault,  so  it  must  rest  where  all  the  high  Cahin- 
istic  divines  place  it, — upon  the  mere  will  and  sovereign  pleasoreof 
God. 

The  difficulties  of  reconciUng  such  a  scheme  as  this  to  the  nature  of 
God,  not  as  it  is  fancied  by  man,  but  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  own  word; 
and  to  many  other  declarations  of  Scripture  as  to  the  principles  of  the 
administration  both  of  his  law  and  of  his  grace ;  one  would  soppofie 
insuperablp  by  any  mind,  and  indeed,  are  so  revolting,  that  few  of  those 
who  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  election  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  keef 
them  steadily  in  sight.  They  even  think  it  uncandid  for  us  who  oppoM 
these  views  to  pursue  them  to  their  legitimate  logical  consequences. 
But  in  discussion  this  is  inevitable ;  and  if  it  be  done  in  fairness,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  oandour,  without  pushing  hard  arguments  into  hard  woid% 
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Ae  caiue  of  tnidi,  and  a  right  imdentanding  of  the  word  of  God,  wiB 
Aorebybe  promoted. 

Hie  doctrine  of  The  dectioo  to  eternal  life  only  of  a  certain  detennu 
Bate  number  of  men  to  salvation,  inydviog,  as  it  necessarily  does,  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  unconditional  reprobation  of  all  the  rest  of 
■■nt  indj  cannot,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  be  reconciled, 

1.  To  the  LOVB  of  God.  ''God  is  love."  <<He  is  loving  to  every 
mum  •-  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

3.  Nor  to  the  wibdox  of  Grod ;  for  the  bringing  into  being  a  vast 
immhfT  of  intelligent  creatures  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  of 
iMinig  eternally  lost,  teaches  no  moral  lesson  to  the  world ;  and  contra- 
dicts aQ  those  notions  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes  of  govem- 
wamA  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  not  only  from  natural  reason,  but 
fiDm  the  Scriptures. 

8.  Nor  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  so  often  magnified  in  the  Scrip- 
tnores:  '^fm  doth  it  argue  any  sovereign  or  high  strain;  any  super- 
rtwrnding  richness  of  grace  or  mercy  in  any  man,  when  ten  thousand 
knre  equally  ofifended  him,  only  to  pardon  one  or  two  of  them  ?"  (Good- 
wm*M  Agreement  and  Difference.)  And  on  such  a  scheme  can  there  be 
enf  interpretation  given  of  the  passage  ''  that  where  sin  had  abounded, 
|noe  might  much  more  abound  ?"  or  in  what  sense  has  ''  the  grace  of 
6«d  appeared  unto  att  men;"  or  even  to  one  millionth  part  of  them? 

4.  Nor  can  this  merciless  reprobation  be  reconciled  to  any  of  those 
passages  in  which  almighty  God  is  represented  as  tedderiy 

and  pitiful  to  the  worst  and  most  unworthy  of  his  crea- 

even  them  who  finally  perish.     ''  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 

of  Urn  that  dieth :"  '<  Being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts." 

'^Haw  ofien  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  ga- 

thareth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not."    <<  The  Lord 

ii  long  sufiering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish."     "  Or 

daipiiseat  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness^  and  forbearance,  and  long  suffer- 

ii^ ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance." 

6.  It  is  as  manifestly  contrary  to  his  justice.     Here,  indeed,  we 

would  not  assume  to  measure  this  attribute  of  God  by  unauthorized  hu. 

flMn  conceptions ;  but  when  God  himself  has  appealed  to  those  esta- 

Mished  notions  of  justice  and  equity  which  have  been  received  among 

an  eohghtened  persons,  in  all  ages,  as  the  measure  and  rule  of  his  own, 

wo  cannot  be  charged  with  this  presumption.     "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 

an  the  earth  do  rights    "Are  not  my  ways  equal?  saith  the  Lord." 

We  may  then  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  justice  and  equity  in  God  are  what 

they  are  taken  to  be  among  reasonable  men ;  and  if  all  men  every 

where  would  condemn  it,  as  most  contrary  to  justice  and  right,  that  a 

wvereign  should  condemn  to  death  one  or  more  of  his  subjects,  for  not 

obeying  laws  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  foi   them,  under  any 
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vkiiMumuees  wbiA  Aey  can  nvmMj  wnM  fc— ifge  o^  todbey,aai 
zBBch  izKre  the  zrcaaer  pan  oc'  hs  soLjiua ;  md  to  require  tlienii  oi 
paB  ot*  a^ZTLTiced  poBisbcaeBC.  n>  do  — '■***^— *g  Iq  older  to  the  puooi 
and  recsuEioa  oc  s^eir  odecioes..  viach  be  knows  dwy  cuhmC  do^  any  l» 
«oo  the  tio*  or  fio  reouve  a  cmnneiiii :  k  iiiniliw  a  chuge  as  awfidf 
jod  obvioca J  oBJasc  azaiosc  God.  viw  is  so  '^ ImIt and  jost  in  alliji 
doincaw*  JD  esactLy  *- jusc  in  tbe  jodgmeots  wliich  he  qecotetii,"  m  I» 
ailecce  aH  hs  czeatizmL  :o  fopcose  him  to  act  {nedsely  in  the  am 
»  to  :hoie  wbxn  he  bass  padsed  by  and  rejected,  without  mf 
ank  oc  th«r  ova :  to  deatioy  them  by  the  ample  nile  of  Hi 
own  soverMgncy.  or,  in  ether  wori&  to  diow  that  he  has  power  todDi. 
In  whatever  hsot  the  sobjecc  be  viewed,  no  ftoh,  in  any  right  oooatne* 
'iocu  can  be  chazseable  opoa  the  peiaons  so  paniahfd,  or,  as  we  nj 
rather  say.  dgitryn^  saace  paoishment  aupposes  a  jodioal  proceedn^ 
which  this  act  shuts  out.  For  either  the  reprobates  are  deateoyed  fer  t 
pore  reasoc  oc  aovereigorr,  winioat  any  reference  to  their  ainiohieM^  oi 
thus  aH  chmiDaliKT  is  left  out  ofthe  coosideratioa ;  or  tfiey  are  destiojed 
tor  the  sn  oc"  Adam,  to  which  they  were  not  coosendng ;  or  finr  pcnoul 
&Bks  resuicmg  from  a  compcioQ  of  natore  which  they  brought  inftD  tte 
worid  with  them,  and  which  God  wiOs  not  to  correct,  and  they  have  m 
power  to  correct  thefiuehes.  Evny  leceired  notion  of  justice  is  Am 
viobied.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  some  proceedings  of  the  AfamghtfBMJ 
appear  at  first  irreconcilable  with  juMice,  which  are  not  so ;  as  Ait  wt 
^should  sufer  pain  and  death,  and  be  infected  with  a  mondly  eompt 
nature  in  consequence  of  the  transgression  of  our  first  progemton;  Ait 
children  should  suder  lor  their  parents'  faults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
providecoo  :  and  that,  in  general  calamities,  tbe  comparatively  innocent 
should  suifer  the  same  evils  as  the  guiltv.  But  none  of  these  are  pa- 
rallel cas^s.  For  the  ^  tree  gitt^  has  come  upoo  all  men,  "  in  order  to 
justification  of  life.*'  through  *-  the  rigfateousness"  of  the  second  AduOi 
so  that  the  terms  of  our  probation  are  but  changed.  None  are  doomed 
to  inevitable  ruin,  or  the  above  words  of  the  apostle  would  hare  no 
meaning :  and  pain  and  death,  as  to  all  who  a>~ail  themseh-es  of  tbe 
remedy,  are  made  the  instruments  of  a  higher  life,  and  of  a  superahoond- 
ing  of  grace  through  Christ.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  af 
to  children  who  suder  eWls  for  their  parents*  fauks.  'Riis  circumstanee 
alters  the  terms  o{  their  probation :  but  it*  ever>'  condition  of  probatkm 
leaves  to  men  the  possibility  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all  are  balanced  and  weighed  by  him  who  administeis 
the  atfuirs  of  individuals  on  principles,  the  end  of  which  is  to  turn  afl 
the  evils  of  life  into  spiritual  and  higher  blessings,  there  is,  obviously, 
no  impeachment  of  justice  in  the  circumstances  of  the  probation  a^ 
signed  to  any  person  whatever.  As  to  the  innocent  suffering  equally 
with  the  guiltv  in  general  calamities,  the  persons  so  suffering  are  but 
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'AKATHKLT  iiinoceDty  and  their  personal  transgreasions  against  Grod 
deserve  a  higher  punishment  than  any  which  this  life  witnesses ;  this 
may  also  as  to  them  be  overruled  for  merciful  purposes,  and  a  future 
life  presents  its  manifold  compensations.  But  as  to  the  non-elect,  the 
whole  case,  in  this  scheme  of  sovereign  reprobation,  or  sovereign  pre- 
InritiDn,  is  supposed  to  be  before  us.  Their  state  is  fixed,  their  afflictions 
in  this  life  will  not  in  any  instance  be  overruled  for  ends  of  edification 
md  nhation ;  they  are  lefl  under  a  necessity  of  sinning  in  every  con* 
ililioQ ;  and  a  future  life  presents  no  compensation,  but  a  fearful  looking 
tor  offieiy  and  quenchless  indignation.  It  is  surely  not  possible  for  the 
iagamity  of  man  to  reconcile  this  to  any  notion  of  just  government 
which  has  ever  obtained ;  and  by  the  established  notions  of  justice  and 
6i|iiity  in  human  affairs,  100  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to 
jndge  of  the  Divine  proceedings  in  all  completely  stated  and  comprC' 
hauMe  eases. 

•  6.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  reconcile  this  notion  to  the  sincesity 
•f  God  in  ofiering  salvation  by  Christ  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  of 
whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  majority,  or  at  least  great  numbers,  to 
be  amoiig  the  reprobate.  The  Gospel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  commanded 
to  be  preached  to  "  every  creature ;"  which  publication  of  <<  good  news 
to  every  creature,"  is  an  offer  of  salvation  **  to  every  creature,"  accom- 
with  earnest  invitations  to  embrace  it,  and  admonitory  commina- 

lest  any  should  neglect  and  despise  it.  But  does  it  not  involve  a 
reflection  upon  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  God  which  men  ought 
to  dnidder  at,  to  assume,  at  the  very  time  the  Gospel  is  thus  preached, 
Aet  no  part  of  this  good  news  was  ever  designed  to  benefit  the  majority, 
or  any  great  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ?  that  they  to  whom 
this  loi?e  of  God  in  Chn<  is  proclaimed  were  never  loved  by  God  ?  that 
he  has  decreed  that  many  to  whom  he  offers  salvation,  and  whom  he 
invites  to  receive  it,  shall  n«ver  be  saved?  and  that  he  will  consider  their 
■Dfl  aggravated  by  rejecting  ihat  which  they  never  could  receive,  and 
which  he  never  designed  them  to  receive?  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say, 
dial  we  also  admit  that  the  offers  of  mercy  are  made  by  God  to  many 
whom  he,  by  virtue  of  his  prescience,  knows  will  never  receive  them. 
We  grant  this ;  but,  not  now  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  foreknow- 
ledge, it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  here  there  is  no  insincerity.  On  the 
Calvinian  scheme  the  offer  of  salvation  is  made  to  those  for  whoso  sins 
Christ  made  no  atonement ;  on  ours,  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
ail.  On  the  former,  the  offer  is  made  to  those  whom  God  never  de- 
ngned  to  embrace  it ;  on  ours,  to  none  but  those  whom  God  seriously  and 
in  truth  wills  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  it ;  on  their  theory, 
die  bar  to  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect  lies  in  the  want  of  a  provided 
sacrifice  for  sin ;  on  ours,  it  rests  solely  in  men  themselves :  one  con- 
therefore,  with  a  perfect  sincerity  of  offer,  the  other  cannot  be 
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maintaiDed  without  bringing  the  sincerity  of  God  into  querfon,  mi 
fixing  a  stigma  upon  his  moral  truth. 

7.  Unconditional  reprobation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  inqmA 
declaration  of  Scripture,  that  God  is  no  sbsfectks  or  PBBSozfs.  Tlii 
phrase,  we  grant,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  though  the  bountiet  of  (ki 
Almighty  were  dispensed  in  equal  measures  to  his  creatures.  In  (bi 
admmistration  of  favour,  there  is  place  for  the  exercise  of  that  pnragi* 
tive  which,  in  a  just  sense,  is  called  the  sovereignty  of  GrOD ; 
knows  but  of  one  rule ;  it  is,  in  its  nature,  settled  and  fixed,  and 
not  the  PEBsoN,  but  the  case.  *'  To  have  respect  of  penoiW  is  t 
phrase,  therefore,  in  Scripture,  which  sometimes  refers  to  judicial 
ceedings,  and  signifies  to  judge  from  partiality  and  afioctioo,  and 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question.  It  is  also  used  by  SL  Peter 
ence  to  the  acceptance  of  Cornelius : — <<  Of  a  truth  I  percenre  that  Goi 
is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  hiiDp  vd 
woiketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him."  Here  it  is  dear^  diat  Is 
respect  persons,  would  be  to  reject  or  accept  them  without  regud  to 
their  moral  quaUties,  and  on  some  national  or  other  prejudice  or  par* 
tiality  which  forms  no  moral  rule  of  any  kind.  But  if  the  doctrino  sf 
absolute  election  and  reprobation  be  true ;  if  we  are  to  understand  thit 
men  like  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the  Calvinistic  construction  of  the  pawinv 
while  in  the  womb  of  their  mother,  nay,  from  eternity,  are  kvad  and 
hated,  elected  or  reprobated,  before  they  have  done  "  good  or  erily"  dm 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  there  is  precisely  this  kind  of  respect  of  per* 
sons  with  God ;  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  men  stands  on  aoms 
ground  of  aversion  or  dislike,  which  cannot  be  lesolved  into  any  mard 
rtde^  and  has  no  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  case  itself;  and  if  the  Scrip- 
ture affirms  that  there  is  no  such  respect  of  persons  with  God,  then  tbe 
doctrine  which  implies  it  is  contradicted  by  inspired  authorit\\ 

8.  The  doctrine  of  which  we  are  showing  the  difficulties,  brings  with 
it  the  repulsive  and  shocking  opinion  of  the  eternal  FUMSuxErrr  or 
iNFAirrs.  Some  Calvinists  have,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  to  put  it  out  of  sight,  consigned  them  to  annihilation  ;  but  of  tbe 
annihilation  of  any  human  being  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  word  of 
God.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  fearful  consequence  of  admittioff 
the  punishment  of  beings  innocent  as  to  all  actual  sin,  there  is  no  other 
way  than  to  suppose  all  children  dying  in  infancy  to  be  an  elected  por- 
tion of  mankind,  which,  however,  would  be  a  mere  hypothesis  brought 
in  to  serve  a  theory  without  any  evidence.  That  some  of  those  who, 
as  they  suppose,  arc  under  this  sentence  of  reprobation,  die  in  their 
infancy,  is,  probably,  what  most  Calvinists  allow  ;  and  if  their  doctrine 
be  received  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  all  such 
infants  are  eternally  lost.  Now  we  know  that  infanU  are  not  lost,  be- 
cause our  Lord  gave  it  as  a  reason  why  little  children  ought  not  to  be 
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hindered  finom  comiiig  unto  him,  that  "of  such  is  the  kiDgdoin  of 
heaven.'*  On  which  Calvin  himself  remariu,  (Harm,  in  Matt  zix,  18,) 
^  ID  this  word,  *  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  Christ  compre- 
hends as  well  UUle  children  themsdvesj  as  those  who  in  disposition 
resmUe  than.  Hac  voce,  tarn  parvulos,  quam  eorum  similes,  compre- 
heodit."  We  are  assured  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  also,  because  *^  the 
fiee  gift  has  come  upon  all  men  to  [in  order  to]  justification  of  life," 
and  becanse  children  are  not  citable  of  rejecting  that  blessing,  and 
miMty  therefore,  derive  boiefit  from  it.  The  point,  also,  on  which  we 
have  just  now  touched,  that  ^  there  is  no  respect  of  pereons  with  God*" 
demaoatrates  it.  For,  as  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  some  children, 
during  in  infimcy,  are  saved,  it  must  follow,  from  this  principle  and 
axiom  in  the  Divine  government,  that  all  in&nts  are  saved :  for  the 
caM  of  aU  infants,  as  to  innocence  or  guilt,  sin  or  righteousness,  being 
the  aune,  and  God,  as  a  judge,  being  ^  no  respecter  of  persons,"  but 
legaiding  only  the  merits  of  the  case ;  he  cannot  make  this  awful  dis- 
tjm*finn  as  to  them,  that  one  part  shall  be  eternally  saved  and  the  other 
eteinally  lost  That  doctrine,  therefore,  which  implies  the  perdition  of 
in&nts  cannot  be  congruous  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth ;  but  is  utterly 
abhorrent  to  them.  (On  the  case  of  infants^  see  part  ii,  p.  57.) 

9.  Finally,  not  to  multiply  these  instances  of  the  difficulties  which 
aoeompany  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation,  or  of  preterition,  (to  use 
the  milder  term,  though  the  argument  is  not  in  the  least  changed  by  it,) 
it  destroys  the  end  of  punitive  justice.  That  end  can  only  be  to  deter 
men  from  offence,  and  to  add  strength  to  the  law  of  Goo.  But  if  the 
whole  body  of  the  reprobate  are  lefl  to  the  influence  of  their  fallen  nature 
without  remedy,  they  cannot  be  deterred  from  sin  by  threats  of  inevita- 
ble punishment ;  nor  can  they  ever  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  law 
of  God  :  their  doom  is  fixed,  and  threats  and  examples  can  avail 
nothing. 

We  may  leave  every  candid  mind  to  the  discussion  of  these  and  many 
other  difficulties,  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  as  to 
the  election  of  '<  a  set  and  determinate  number  of  men"  to  eternal  life ; 
ind  proceed  to  consider  the  second  branch  of  this  opinion — thai  elec- 
Hon  is  unconditional.  ^It  was  made,"  says  the  s^nod,  *<not  upon 
fixeaight  of  faith,  and  the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good 
(|uality  or  dispoation,  (as  a  cause  or  condition  before  required  in  men 
to  be  chosen,)  but  unto  faith,  and  the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  dec" 

Election,  we  have  already  said,  must  be  either  Grod's  purpose  in  eter. 
nity  to  elect  actually,  or  it  must  be  actual  election  itself  in  time ;  for  as 
election  is  choosing  men  **  out  of  the  world,"  into  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  actual  election  from  eternity  is  not  possible,  because  the  subjects 
of  election  had  no  existence ;  there  was  no  world  to  choose  them  ^  out 
gC^"  and  no  Church  into  which  to  bring  them.     To  affirm  that  any  part 
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of  mankiiid  were  choeeo  from  otemity,  in  purpose,  (for  in  no  other  wm 
could  they  be  chosen,)  to  become  members  of  the  Church  withotf 
"*  foresight  of  &ith,  and  the  obedience  of  faith,"  is  therefore  to  say,  thu 
God  purposed  from  all  eternity  to  establish  a  distinction  between  tbb 
WORLD,  <*  out"  of  which  the  elect  are  actually  chosen,  and  the  Chusch, 
which  has  no  foundation  in,  or  respect  to,  faith  and  obedience ;  in  Q^her 
words,  to  constitute  his  Church  of  persons  to  whose  faith  and  obedienot 
he  had  no  respect.  For  how  is  this  conclusion  to  be  avcnded  ?  Hie 
subjects  of  this  election,  it  seems,  are  chosen  as  v^en,  as  Peter,  JamK 
and  John,  not  as  believers.  God  eternally  purposed  to  make  PetOf 
James,  and  John,  members  of  his  Church,  without  respect  to  their  ftilk 
or  obedience ;  his  Church  is  therefore  constituted  on  the  sole  prindpfe 
of  this  purpose,  not  upon  the  basis  of  faith  and  obedience ;  and  the  per- 
sons chosen  into  it  in  time  are  chosen  because  they  are  of  the  nonlwr 
included  in  this  eternal  purpose,  and  with  no  regard  to  their  being 
believers  and  obedient,  or  the  contrar}'.  How  manifestly  this  opposei 
the  word  of  Grod,  we  need  scarcely  stay  to  point  out.  It  oontndfeto 
that  specific  distinction  constantly  made  in  Scripture  between  die  true 
Church  and  the  world,  the  only  marks  of  distinction  being,  as  to  the 
former,  faith  and  obedience ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  unbelief  and  disobe- 
dience— ^in  other  words,  the  Church  is  composed  not  merely  of  men,  as 
Peter,  James,  and  John ;  but  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  beUering  and 
obeying :  while  all  who  believe  not,  and  obey  not,  are  "  the  woild.'' 
The  Scriptures  make  the  essential  elements  of  the  Church  to  be  behev- 
ing  and  obeying  men ;  the  synod  of  Dort  makes  them  to  be  men  in  the 
simple  condition  of  being  included  in  a  set  and  determinate  number, 
chosen  with  no  respect  to  faitli  and  obedience.  Thus  we  have  laid  two 
very  different  foundations  upon  which  to  place  the  superstructure  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  one  of  them  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scripcurei, 
but  the  other  only  in  tlic  theories  of  men ;  and  as  they  agree  not  tog^ 
ther,  one  of  them  must  be  renounced. 

But  election,  without  respect  to  faith,  is  contrary  also  to  the  histofy 
of  the  commencement  and  first  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Chriflt' 
Peter,  James,  and  John  did  not  become  disciples  of  Christ  in  unbelief 
and  disobedience.  The  very  act  of  their  becoming  disciples  of  ChriA 
unequivocally  implied  some  degree  both  of  faith  and  obedience.  ThiBf 
were  chosen,  not  as  men,  but  as  believing  men.  This  is  indicated  alio 
by  the  grand  rite  of  baptism,  instituted  by  Christ  when  he  commissioiied 
his  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  call  men  into  his  Church.  Hitf 
baptism  was  the  gate  into  this  Church  cannot  be  denied ;  but  faith  wtf 
required  in  order  to  baptism ;  and,  where  true  faith  existed,  this  opeo 
confession  of  Christ  would  necessarily  follow,  without  delay.  Heft 
then,  we  see  on  what  grounds  men  were  actually  elected  into  the  Church 

of  Christ ;  it  was  with  respect  to  their  faith  that  they  were  thus  chos0> 
2 
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out  of  the  world,  and  thus  chosen  into  the  Church.  Tlie  rule,  too,  ii 
umverBal ;  and  if  so,  if  it  universally  holds  good  that  actual  election  has 
respect  to  faith,  then,  unless  Grod's  eternal  ^purpose  to  elect  he  at  yari- 
ance  with  his  electing,  that  is,  unless  he  purposes  one  thing  and  does 
another  differing  from  his  purpose ;  purposes  to  elect  without  respect 
to  fiuth ;  and  only  actually  elects  with  respect  to  faith ;  his  eternal  pur* 
pose  to  elect  had  respect  both  to  faith  and  obedience. 

It  is  true,  that  the  synod  of  Dort  says,  that  election  is  <'  unto  faith  and 
the  obedience  of  faith,"  &c,  thereby  making  the  end  of  election  to  be 
fidth :  in  other  words  their  doctrine  is,  that  some  men  were  personally 
ciioseD  to  believe  and  obey,  even  before  they  existed.  But  we  have  no 
such  doctrine  in  Scripture  as  the  election  of  individuals  unto  faith ;  and 
it  is  inconsistent  with  several  passages  which  expressly  speak  of  per* 
sonal  election 

**  Many  are  called  but  few  chosen."  In  this  passage  we  must  under, 
stand,  that  the  many  who  are  called^  are  called  to  believe  and  obey  the 
Gospel,  or  the  calling  means  nothing;  in  other  words  they  are  not 
caDed.  But  if  the  end  of  this  calling  be  faith  and  obedience,  and  the 
end  of  election  also  be  faith  and  obedience,  then  have  we  in  the  text  a 
senseless  tautology ;  for  if  the  many  are  called  to  believe  and  obey, 
then,  of  course,  we  need  not  have  been  told  that  the  few  are  chosen  to 
believe  and  obey,  since  the  few  are  included  in  the  many.  But  if  the 
**  dioosing"  of  the  <<  few"  means,  as  it  must,  something  different  to  the 
■*  calling"  of  the  "  many,"  then  is  the  end  of  election  different  to  the 
end  of  calling ;  and  if  the  election  be,  as  is  plain  from  the  passage, 
consequent  upon  the  calling,  then  it  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the 
choosing  of  those  "  few,"  of  the  "  many,"  who  being  obedient  to  the 
<«  calling,"  had  previously  believed  and  obeyed,  into  the  true  Church  and 
fucSlj  of  God,  which  is  the  proper  and  direct  object  of  personal  elec- 
tion.  This  passage,  therefore,  which  unquestionably  speaks  of  personal 
election,  contradicts  the  notion  of  an  election  unio  faith  and  obedience, 
and  makes  our  election  consequent  upon  our  obedience  to  the  calling,  or 
evangelical  invitation. 

Let  this  notion  of  personal  election  unio  faith  be  tested  also  by  another 
passage,  in  which,  like  the  former,  personal  election  is  spoken  of.  "  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,"  John  xv,  19.  According  to  the 
notion  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  act  of  election  consists  in  appointing  or 
ordaining  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race  to  believe  and  obey : 
here  the  personal  electing  act  is  a  choosing  out  of  the  world,  a  choos- 
ingy  manifestly,  into  the  number  of  Christ's  disciples,  which  no  man  is 
eapable  of  without  a  previous  faith  ;  for  the  very  act  of  becoming  Christ's 
disciple  was  a  confession  of  faith  in  him. 

A  third  passage^  in  which  election  is  spoken  of  as  personal,  or  at 
«es8t  with  more  direct  reference  to  individual  experience,  than  to  Chiis* 
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tkoftin  liMir  odleelm  eapacity  as  the  Cl^^ 

*<Eleet  aoocndiiig  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  dm  Fbtlier,  lluwi# 

aapctifieetion  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  aprinUing  of  Oo  Uoal 

of  JeaiMi !"    Here  obedience  is  not  the  end  of  election,  but  of  tto  ane- 

tification  of  the  Spirit;  and  both  are  joined  <<  with  the  aprinkliBg  of  Ike 

blood  of  Jeaua,"  (which,  in  all  cases,  is  apprehended  by  fiddi»)  m  te 

media  throuf^  which  our  election  is  eflfected — «ejea  thrmtgh  maA 

cation  of  As  Spirit,"  dec    These  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  emd$  of  in 

perwmal  election;  for  if  we  are  elected  "  through^  that  saiMiifioatiii 

of  the  Spirit  which  produces  obedience,  we  are  not  dected,  beiqg  w^ 

sanctified  and  disobedielit,  in  order  to  be  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  ttmk  we 

may  obey :  it  is  the  woik  of  the  Spirit  which  prodooeo  obedieai  talt^ 

and  through  both  we  are  <<  elected"  into  the  Chureh  of  God. 

Very  similar  to  the  passage  just  explained  is  2  Theos.  ii,  IS,  14, 

^  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you, 

because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  onto 

through  sanctification  of  the  S{Mrit  and  belief  of  the  truth; 

he  called  you  by  our  Grospel  to  the  obtaining  of  the  g^iy  of  one  Lni 

Jesus  ChrisL*'    As  the  apostle  had  been  predicting  the  fiitofe 

of  persons  professing  Christianity,  he  recollects,  with  gratitude 

finom  *^ihe  hegmimg!*  fixim  the  very  firat  reception  of  the  Gospel  ii 

Thessalonica,  irhieh  was  preached  there  by  SL  Paul  himself  widi 

success,  the  Theasalcmians  had  manifested  no  symptoms  of  tfa 

but  had  been  honourably  steadfast  in  the  foith.   For  this  he  givoi 

to  Grod  in  the  verses  above  quoted,  and  in  the  15th  exhorts  them  sfi 

*'  to  stand  fast."     When,  therefore,  Calvioistic  commeDtaton  inlerpnt 

the  clause  ^  hath  chosen  you  from  the  beginning,"  to  mean  eleciMi 

from  eternity,  they  make  a  gratuitous  assumption  which  has  DotUag  si 

the  scope  of  the  passage  to  warrant  it     Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  (JVbItt  si 

2oc.)  rather  depends  upon  the  <<  calling"  of  the  Thessalonians  being,  m 

he  states,  subsequent  to  their  election,  than  upon  an  arbitrary  inteipM- 

tation  of  the  clause  ^  fiK>m  the  beginnmgy"  and  says,  "  if  the  caBmg  af 

die  Thessalonians  was  the  effect  of  any  preceding  choice  of  then,  it 

comes  to  the  same  thing  whether  the  choice  was  made  the  precedpg 

day,  or  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."     But  the  calling  of  tts 

members  of  this  Chureh  is  not  represented  by  the  apostle  as  the  ^|M 

of  their  having  been  chosen,  but  on  the  contrary,  their  election  is  spokn 

of  as  the  eflfect  of  <<the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  tki 

truth ;"  and  these,  as  the  effects  of  the  calling  of  the  Thesaaloniaos  ^ 

the  Grospel, — <<  whereunto,"  to  which  sanctification  and  faith,  **  he  caM 

you  by  our  Gospel."    Or  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  the  anlae^ 

dent  to  the  next  clause  '^  to  which"  election  from  the  beginning,  thranfii 

sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  troth,  **  he  caltod  3*00  bj 

our  Gospel."    Certain  it  is,  that  sanctification  and  belief  of  the  tralk 
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cannot  be  the  ends  of  election  if  they  are  the  means  of  it,  as  they  are 
here  said  to  be ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  from  this,  as  well  as 
fiwn  the  other  jmssages  we  have  quoted  as  speaking  of  the  personal 
election  of  believers,  that  this  kind  of  election  is  not  ^  wnto  fidth  and 
obedience,"  as  stated  in  «  The  Judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  that  is, 
a  choice  of  individuals  to  be  made  believers  and  obedient  persons ;  but 
an  election,  as  it  is  expressed  both  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  through 
fajSUtk  and  ooedience ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  choice  of  persons  already 
believiog  and  obedient  into  the  family  of  Grod. 

Tliere  arc  scarcely  any  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
speak  expressly  of  personal  election ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  texts 
ia  which  the  term  election  occurs,  which  refer  to  believers,  not  distri- 
butively,  but  collectively ;  not  personally,  but  as  a  body,  either  existing 
as  particular  Churches,  or  as  the  universal  Church ;  and,  by  entirely 
overioddng,  or  ingeniously  confounding  this  obvious  distinction,  the 
advocates  of  unconditional  personal  election  bring  forward  such  passages 
with  confidence,  as  proo&  of  the  doctrine  of  election  urUo  faith  furnished 
by  the  word  of  God.  Thus  the  sjmod  of  Dort  quotes,  as  the  leading 
proof  of  its  doctrine  of  personal  election,  Eph.  i,  4, 5,  6,  <'  According  as 
be  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we 
should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  :  having  predesti^ 
aatad  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
hia  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  This, 
iodeed,  is  the  only  passage  quoted  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  which  the 
tenna  chosen  and  election  occur ;  and,  we  may  ask,  why  none  of  those 
on  which  we  have  above  offered  some  remarks,  were  quoted  also,  since 
the  subject  of  personal  election  is  much  more  obviously  contained  in 
them  than  in  that  which  they  have  adduced  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that 
the  others  were  perceived  not  to  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  ^  election 
wifo  faith  and  obedience ;"  while  this,  in  which  the  personal  election 
of  individual  believers  is  not  referred  to,  but  the  collective  election  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  was  better  suited  to  give  a  colour  to  their 
doctrine,  because  it  speaks,  of  course,  and  as  the  subject  required,  of 
election  as  the  means  of  faith,  and  of  faith  as  the  end  of  election,  an 
order  which  is  reversed  when  the  election  of  indwiduaiSf  or  the  election 
of  any  body  of  believers,  considered  distributiveiy  and  personally^  is  the 
subject  of  the  apostle's  discourse.  If,  indeed,  the  election  spoken  of  in 
this  passage  were  personal  election,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  would  not 
fi^w  from  it ;  because  it  would  admit  of  being  questioned,  whether 
the  choosing  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  here  men- 
tioned, was  a  choice  of  certain  persons,  as  men  merely,  or  as  hdieving 
aen,  which  is  surely  the  most  rational.     For  all  choice  necessarily  sup. 

poses  some  reason ;  but,  as  men^  all  things  were  equal  between  those 
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who,  according  to  this  Bcheme,  were  choseoy  and  those  who  were  paasd 
by.     But,  according  to  the  Calvinists,  this  election  was  made  aHritml§, 
that  is  without  any  reason,  but  that  God  would  have  it  so ;  and  to  thb 
sense  they  bend  the  clause  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  ^  accoid* 
ing  to  the  good  pteamre  of  his  will."     This  phrase  has,  howerer,  so 
such  arbitrary  sense.     '<  The  good  pleasure  of  his  will"  means  the  bene, 
volent  and  full  acquiescence  of  the  will  of  God  with  a  wise  and  gracisai 
act ;  and,  accordingly,  in  verse  11,  the  phrase  is  varied  **  according  lo 
the  COUNSEL  of  his  own  will,"  an  expression  which  is  at  utter  varianee 
with  the  repulsive  notion  that  mere  will  is  in  any  case  the  rule  of  tbt 
Divine  conduct,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  does  any  thing  merely  te- 
cause  he  will  do  it,  which  excludes  all  <<  counseL"     To  choose  menli 
salvation  consulered  as  beUevers,  gives  a  reason  for  election  which  Bit 
only  manifests  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  but  has  the  advaotap 
of  being  entirely  consistent  with  his  own  published  and  express  decree: 
*^  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved :  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."    This  revealed  and  promulgated  decree,  we  roust  belien^ 
was  dbcording  to  his  eternal  purpose ;  and  if  from  eternity  he  delMw 
nuned  that  believers,  and  only  believers  in  Christ,  among  the  faUen  leoe, 
should  be  saved,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  those  whom  he  cboM 
in  Christ  '<  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  were  considered,  not  ti 
men  merely,  which  gives  no  reason  of  choice  worthy  of  any  ntioDal 
being,  much  less  of  the  ever  blessed  Grod ;  but  as  believing  roeQ,  wbkdi 
harmonizes  the  doctrine  of  election  with  the  other  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture, instead  of  placing  it,  as  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  in  oppoation  to 
them.     For  the  choice  not  being  of  certain  men,  as  such  ;  but  of  all 
persons  believing ;  and  all  men  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached,  beiqg 
called  to  believe,  every  one  may  place  himself  in  the  number  of  the 
persons  so  elected.     Thus  we  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  the  electioQ  of 
a  set  and  determinate  number  of  men ;  and  with  that,  of  the  fearful  cob* 
sequence,  the  absolute  reprobation  of  all  the  rest,  which  so  few  Calvin- 
ists  themselves  have  the  courage  to  avow  and  maintain. 

But  though  this  argument  might  be  very  successfully  urged  agaioM 
those  who  interpret  the  passage  above  quoted  of  personal  election,  (he 
context  bears  unequivocal  proofs  that  it  is  not  of  an  election  or  predes- 
tination of  this  kind  of  which  the  apostle  speaks ;  but  of  the  eledioo 
of  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God  ;  in  other  wonk^ 
of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  upon  the  publication  of  the  (lospel,  to 
constitute  his  visible  Chureh  no  longer  upon  the  ground  of  natural  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  but  upon  the  foundation  of  faith  in  Christ.  For 
upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  that  distinction  which  the  apostle  makes 
between  the  Je^s  who  first  believed,  and  the  Gentile  Ephesians,  who 
afterward  believed,  be  at  all  explained.     He  speaks  first  of  the  electioa 

of  Christians  in  general,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  using  the  pro- 
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DOODB  <«  us"  and  "  we"  as  comprehending  himaelf  and  all  othenu     He 

thflo  proceeds  to  the  **  predestination"  of  those  "  who  first  tnuted  in 

Clniit :"  plainly  meaning  himself  and  other  believing  Jews.     He  goes 

QQ  to  say,  that  the  Ephesians  were  made  partakers  of  the  same  faith» 

and  therefore  were  the  subjectB  of  the  same  election  and  predestination : 

*^io  whom  ye  also  trusted  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth :"  the 

preadoDg  of  which  truth  to  them  as  Gentiles,  by  the  apostle  and  his 

coadjolon,  was,  in  consequence  of  God  **  having  made  known  unto  them 

the  Diyfltery  of  his  will,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times 

he  o^gfat  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ ;"  which,  in  the  next 

chapter,  a  manifest  continuance  of  the  same  head  of  discourse,  is  ex- 

pitioed  to  mean  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  believing  Jews, 

i^BooBciling  **  both  unto  Crod  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the 

QQenity  thereby."    The  same  subject  he  pursues  in  the  third  chapter, 

'^menting  this  union  of  believmg  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  Chureh  as 

^be  nvelation  of  the  mystery  which  had  been  hid  "  from  the  beginning 

of  the  world  ;"  but  was  now  manifested  **  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 

PQIB  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  verses  8-11.   Here 

^hen  we  have  the  true  meaning  of  the  electidh  and  predestination  of  the 

Gphesians  spoken  of  in  the  opening  of  the  epistle :  it  was  their  election, 

^  Gentiles,  to  be,  along  with  the  believing  Jews,  the  Qhureh  of  God, 

^  acknowledged  people  on  earth ;  which  election  was,  according  to 

CtQifB  "  eternal  purpose,"  to  change  the  constitution  of  his  Church ;  to 

^iCahliah  it  on  the  ground  of  faith  in  Christ ;  and  thus  to  extend  it  into 

^  natkxis.     So  far  as  this  respected  the  Ephesians  in  general,  their 

^lection  to  hear  the  Grospel  sooner  than  many  other  Gentiles  was  uncon- 

^Utional  and  sovereign,  and  was  an  election  "  unto  faith  and  obedience 

^6ith ;"  that  is  to  say,  these  were  the  ends  of  that  election ;  but  so  far 

^«  the  Ephesians  were  concerned,  as  individuals,  they  were  actually 

^IvMen  into  the  Church  of  Christ  as  its  vital  members,  on  their  believ^ 

*)^ ;  and  so  the  election  to  the  saving  benefits  of  the  Gospel  was  a 

^^^neequence  of  their  faith^  and  not  the  end  of  it,  and  was  therefore  con- 

4iiioiud — ^^  in  whom  also  ye  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of 

^ctitb,  the  Grospel  of  your  salvation ;  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  bdieved^ 

y^  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise." 

Tlie  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  unto  faith  has  no  stronger  passage 

^t^an  this  to  lean  upon  for  support ;  and  this  manifestly  fails  them :  while 

^^ther  passages  in  which  the  terms  election,  or  chosen  occur,  all  favour 

'^  very  different  view  of  the  Scripture  doctrine.     When  we  are  com. 

'^Umded  to  be  diligent  "to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,"  or  firm, 

^t^  supposes  that  it  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  want  of  diligence ; 

^  doctrine  which  cannot  comport  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  our  sal. 

'^BliaQ  as  founded  upon  a  decree  determining,  infallibly,  our  persoiial 

election  to  eternal  life,  and  our  faith  and  obedience  in  order  to  it.  When 
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beb'evers  are  called  a  *<  chosen  genemdon,"  they  are  also  called  ^  a  rayal 
priesthood,  a  holy  people ;"  and  if  the  latter  characteristics  depend  upoo^ 
and  are  consequences  offaUk^  so  the  former  depends  upon  a  prenow 
faith,  and  Ls  the  consequence  of  it.    Finally,  although  these  terms  them- 
selves occur  in  but  few  passages,  and  in  all  of  them  which  respect  the 
personal  experience  of  individuals  express,  or  necessarily  imply,  the 
previous  condition  of  faith,  there  are  many  others,  which,  in  diffenot 
terms,  embody  the  same  doctrine.     The  phrases  to  be  "  in  Chriit," 
and  to  be  <'  Christ's,"  are,  doubtless,  equivalent  to  the  personal  decdoe 
of  believers :  and  these,  and  similar  modes  of  expression,  are  constaody 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  no  man  is  ever  represented  as 
«  Christ's,"  or  as  "  in  Christ,"  by  an  eternal  election  unto  faith ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  entering  into  that  relation  which  is  termed  being  **  m 
Christ ;"  or  being  «*  CArwf'*,"  through  personal  faith  alone.   The  Scrip- 
ture knows  no  such  distinctions  as  dect  unbelieoersy  and  eled  heUeven; 
but  all  unbelievers  are  represented  as  "  of  the  worid ;"  under  "  coodeiB* 
nation,"  so  that  <<  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  them ;"  and  as  KaUe 
to  eternal  ruin.     But  if  Calvinistic  election  be  true,  then  there  are  elect 
unbelievers ;  and  with  respect  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  ooQ* 
tradicted  :  for  they  are  not  "  of  the  world,"  though  in  a  state  of  unbe- 
lief, since  God  from  eternity  "  chose  them  out  of  the  world ;"  they  iw* 
not  under  condemnation,  "  but  were  justified  from  eternity ;"  *«  the  wrath 
of  God  does  not  abide  upon  them,"  for  they  are  objects  of  an  onchaage- 
able  love  which  has  decreed  their  salvation :  subject  to  no  condilioiii 
whatever ;  and  therefore  no  state  of  unbelief  can  make  them  objects  cf 
wrath,  as  no  condition  of  faith  can  make  them  objects  of  a  love  which 
was  moved  by  no  such  consideration.     Nor  are  they  liable  to  rfflB" 
They  never  were,  nor  can  be  liable  to  it :  the  very  threats  of  God  a» 
without  meaning  as  to  them,  and  their  consciousness  of  guilt  and  danger 
under  the  awakenings  of  the  Spirit  are  dcceptious,  and  unreal ;  contfi' 
dieting  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  tiif.  Spntrr  or 
TRUTH.     For  if  he  "  convinces  them  of  sin,"  he  convinces  them  of  dai*' 
ger ;  but  they  are,  m  factf  in  no  danger ;  and  the  monstrous  conchifloo 
follows  inevitably,  that  the  Spirit  is  employed  in  exciting  fears  whWi 
have  no  foundation. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  election ;  and  as 
we  find  nothing  in  it  which  can  warrant  any  one  to  limit  the  meanioK 
of  the  texts  we  have  adduced  to  prove  that  Christ  made  an  actual  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  anodier 
class  of  Scripture  proofs  quoted  by  Calvinists  to  strengthen  their  argu- 
ment:— those  which  speak  of  the  "caHtw^,"  and  ^  predestimxtwrT  o\ 
believers. 

The  terms  "to  call,"  "  called,"  and  «  calling,"  ver>'  frequently  occor 
in  the  New  Testament^  and  especially  in  the  epistles.    Sometimes  ''to 
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i"  flignifies  to  invite  to  the  UessiiigB  of  the  Goepely  to  offisr  aalmtion 
fknNigh  Christ,  either  by  God  himself,  or  under  his  appointmeift,  fay  his 
nnraots ;  and  in  the  paraUe  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Matt* 
jcnip  1-14,  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  many  instances  of  die 
■te  of  this  term  in  the  epistles,  we  have  three  descriptions  of  <<  caQed" 
or  invited  persons.  FirBt,  the  disobedient  who  wouJd  not  come  in  at 
llw  call;  but  made  light  of  it.  Second,  the  class  of  persons  represent- 
•d  fay  the  man  who,  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  his  guests,  had  not 
ontfie  wedding  garment ;  and  with  respect  to  whom  our  Lord  makes  the 
remaric,  ^  for  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  The  per- 
I  thus  represented  by  this  individual  culprit,  were  not  only  ^  caUed," 
actuaUy  came  into  the  company.  Third,  the  approved  guests ; 
who  were  both  called  and  chosen.  As  far  as  the  simple  calling, 
er  invitation,  is  concerned,  all  these  throe  classes  stand  upon  equal 
gramd ;  all  were  invited ;  and  it  depended  upon  their  choice  and  oon- 
doet  whether  they  embraced  the  invitation,  and  were  admitted  as  guests. 
We  have  nothing  here  to  count^iance  the  Calvinistic  fiction,  which  is 
''efiectual  calling.  **  This  implies  an  irresistible  influence  ez- 
upon  all  the  approved  guests,  but  withheld  from  the  disobedient, 
i^bo  could  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disobedient ;  or  at  most 
BBold  only  come  in  without  that  wedding  garment,  which  it  was  never 
jMC  into  their  power  to  take  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe ;  the  want  of 
NUch  would  necessarily  exchide  them,  if  not  from  the  Church  on 
BMdi,  yet  from  the  Church  in  heaven.  The  doctrine  of  the  parable  is 
■i  entire  contradiction  to  this ;  for  they  who  refused,  and  they  who  com. 
pKed  but  partially  with  the  calling,  are  represented,  not  merely  as  being 
left  without  the  benefit  of  the  feast ;  but  as  incurring  additional  guilt 
■nd  condemnation  for  refusing  the  invitation.  It  is  to  this  offer  of  sal- 
vation by  the  Gospel,  this  mvitation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  benefits,  that 
BL  Peter  appears  to  refer,  when  he  says,  Acts  ii,  39,  '<  For  the  promise 
M-  mito  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
■nay  as  the  Lord  our  Crod  shall  call  :"  a  passage  which,  we  may  ob- 
serve,  in  passing,  declares  "the  promise"  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  <<call. 
ing;"  in  other  words,  as  the  nfftr  or  invitation.  To  this  also  St.  Paul 
refers,  Rom.  i,  5,  6,  "•  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apoetle- 
ridp  for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations,  for  his  name ;"  that 
■^  to  publish  his  Gospel,  in  order  to  bring  all  nations  to  the  obedience 
of  fiidi ;  <<  among  whom  are  ye  also  the  called  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  you 
■t  Rome  have  heard  the  Grospel,  and  have  been  invited  to  salvation  in 
eonsequence  of  this  design.  This  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  apostle,  personally,  under  the  name  of  caUingj  is  also 
referred  to  in  Gralatians,  i,  6,  ^  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed 
firnn  him  that  called  yon  into  the  grace  of  Christ,"  (obviously  meaning 
tiiat  it  was  the  apostle  himself  who  had  called  them  by  his  preaching 
Vol.  n.  28 
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to  the  gnoe  of  Clinil»)  «  unto  aiiollier  GoapeL**  So  abo  in  chipl«% 
18t  ^  FoTy  bfethreo,  ye  ha?e  been  eaXkd  unto  Itbefty."  Agniiiy  1  TkMi 
ii,  12,  <'  That  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  CAuaa  jh 
[innted  you]  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.'* 

In  our  Lord's  paraUe  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  pemos 
are  not;  innted  as  separate  individuals  to  partake  of  solitary 
but  they  are  called  to  "^  a  feast,"  into  a  compflsiy,  or  aomi^ 
whom  the  hmupt/ti  is  spread.  The  full  revelation  of  the  traosftr  ef  tti 
viable  Church  of  Christ  from  Jews  by  birth,  to  believers  of  all 
was  not,  however,  then  made.  When  this  branch  of  the 
system  was  fiilly  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  taught  by  them  to 
that  part  of  our  Lord's  parable  which  was  not  at  first  developed,  wm 
more  particularly  inculcated  by  his  inspired  Mlowers.  Tlie  callBgif 
guests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  now  more  fully  learn,  was  not  4i 
mere  calling  of  men  to  partake  of  spiritual  benefits ;  but  calliBg  Ika 
also  to  fi>rm  a  spiritual  society  composed  of  Jews  and  Geotilei^  Ai 
believing  men  of  all  nations;  to  have  a  common  feUowihip  in  Ihsii 
hlnssingSi  and  to  be  formed  mto  this  fellowship  for  the  puiposi  sf 
increasing  their  number,  and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  salvatioa 
the  people  or  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  The  i 
tion,  ''the  calling"  of  the  first  preachers,  was  to  all  who  beaid 
Rome,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corintlu  in  all  other  places ;  and  thoaa  who  en- 
braced  it,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Church  by  fiuth,  hapliHii  and 
cootinued  public  profession,  were  named  especially  and  nminfsitly  "td 
CALLBD ;"  because  of  their  obedience  to  the  invitation.  They  not  ealf 
put  in  their  claim  to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  individually;  te 
became  members  of  the  new  Church,  that  spiritual  society  of  beliemt 
which  God  now  visibly  owned  as  hi  t  people.  As  they  were  thus  ealM 
into  a  common  fellowship  by  the  Gospel,  this  is  sometimes  termed  Mi 
''vocation  :"  as  the  object  of  this  Church  state  was  to  promote  '*hoB- 
ness,"  it  is  termed  a  <<  holy  vocation :"  as  sanctity  was  required  of  lh0 
members,  they  are  said  to  have  been  '<  called  to  be  saints  :"  as  the  fittl 
result  was,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  eternal  life,  we  hear  of 
'<  the  hope  of  their  calling  ;"  and  of  their  being  <<  called  to  his  etenil 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 

These  views  will  abundantly  explain  the  various  passages  in  wkicfc 

the  term  '<  calling"  occur^  the  epistles,  Rom.  ix,  24,  '<  Even  us  wkm 

he  hath  callbd,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles ;"  that  ii^ 

whom  he  hath  made  members  of  his  Church  through  faith.     1  Cor. 

i,  24,  '<  But  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Chiirt 

the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;"  the  wisdom  and  effieaey 

of  the  Grospel  being,  of  course,  acknowledged  in  their  very  profesnoo 

of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of  ^  Christ  cm* 

cified,"  was  «  a  stumbhng  block,"  and  "  foolishness."     1  Cor.  vii»  \% 
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<<b  any  man  called  ;**  (brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  to  become 
a  member  of  his  Church ;)  «  being  circumcised,  let  him  not  becom«^ 
QDdrcumcised  :  is  any  called  in  uncircumcision,  let  him  not  be  cir 
comcised."    Eph.  iv,  1-4,  "  That  ye  walk  worthy  of  tlie  vocation 
wiierewith  ye  are  called.     There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as 
ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling."     1  Thess.  ii,  12,  "That 
ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom 
andgloiy."     2  Thess.  ii,  13,  14,  "Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth,  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the 
ohtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     2  Tmi.  i,  0,  10, 
**  Wlio  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling ;  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  liis  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
gireD  us  in  Chrisi  Jesus,  before  the  world  began ;  but  is  now  made 
manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :"  on  which  pas- 
•ge  we  may  remark,  that  the  object  of  the  "  calling,"  and  the  "  pur- 
pose" mentioned  in  it,  must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 
eilablishmerit  of  the  Church  on  the  principle  of  faith ;  and  not,  as  for- 
nerly,  on  natural  descent.      For  personal  election,  and  a  purpose  of 
tfedual  personal  calling,  could  not  have  been  hidden  till  manifested  by 
the  appearing  of  Christ;   since  every  instance  of  true  conversion  to 
God  in  any  age  prior  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  would  be  as  much  a 
Biuiifestatioo  of  eternal  election,  and  an  instance  of  personal  eflcctual 
caUingy  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  as  it  was  ailer  the  appear- 
of  Christ.      The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  purpose  of  God,  which 
kept  secret  till  revealed  by  the  Christian  system ;  and,  from  various 
€lber  parallel  passages  we  learn  that  this  secret,  this  "  mystery,"  as  he 
cAcn  calls  it,  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  "  one  body,"  or 
Quuch,  by  faith. 

In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  calling  of 

any  set  number  of  men  contained ;  and  the  synod  of  Dort,  as  though 

they  felt  this,  only  attempt  to  reason  the  doctrine  from  a  text  not  yet 

^noted ;  but  which  we  will  now  examine.     It  is  Rom  viii,  80  :  "  Whom 

he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  tliem  he 

abo  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."     This  is 

llie  text  on  which  Calvinists  chiefly  rest  their  doctrine  of  effectual 

calfing ;  and  tracing  it  as  they  say,  through  its  steps  and  links,  they 

conclude,  that  a  set  and  determinate  number  of  persons  having  been 

pradestinated  unto  salvation,  this  set  number  only  are  called  effectually, 

tiiea  justified,  and  finally  glorified.      Tlic  words  of  the  synod  of  Dort 

ve, "  He  hath  chosen  a  set  number  of  certain  men,  neither  l)cttor,  nor 

tiove  worthy  than  others ;  but  lying  in  the  common  miser\'  with  others, 

^  ailvation  in  Christ,  whom  he  had  also  appointed  the  Mediator  and 

Beftd  of  the  elect ;  and  the  foundation  of  salvation  from  all  eternity ; 

^  to  he  decreed  to  give  them  to  him  to  be  saved ;  and  effectually  to 
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cally  md  draw  difln  to  a  comnmiiiai  with  liiiiiy  hf  Ui  mra 
or  to  ^ve  than  a  tnie  fidth  in  him:  to  joitiQrf  and^fyf 
glorify  than ;  hsring  heen  kept  in  die  emnmimiim  of  fail  8oi^  li 
demoDstration  of  his  mercy,  and  die  praise  of  the  xidiee  of  Hi  |^ 
rioas  grace.**  (4)  •*  ■  ' 

The  textmider  eooaderation  is  added  by  the  synods  m  praof  «f  fa 
doctrine  of  this  article ;  hot  it  was  evidently  nodiing  to  the 
onless  it  had  spoken  of  a  set  and  determinate  nnmber  of  men  aa 
tinated  and  called,  independent  of  any  consideratioD  of  their 
obedience;  idiich  nmnber,  as  being  determinate^  would,  by 
quenoe,  exclude  the  rest  As  these  are  points  on  which  Aa  toit  ■  i 
least  silmt,  diere  is  nothing  in  it  unhwoiSfy  to  those  arguiUBUii 
on  ex|^cit  texts  of  holy  writ,  which  have  been  already  urged 
this  view  of  dectkn ;  and  with  this  notion  of  ekctioii  is  valiilBd^ihi^ 
the  cognate  doctrine  of  effidctoal  calling,  considered  as  a  Hoik  of  M 
in  the  heart,  of  which  the  elect  only  can  be  the  sabjecta.  Botthapi^ 
sage,  having  been  pressed  into  so  alien  a  service,  deaervea  ooMiiaai 
tion ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  indeed  speaks  of  the  ptnikgmwd 
hopes  of  true  bdievers ;  but  not  of  those  privileges  and  hopM  0 
secured  to  them  by  any  such  decree  of  election  as  the  synod  IIm  alva- 
cated.  To  prove  this,  we  remaik,  1.  That  the  chapter  in  wUeh  As 
text  is  found,  is  the  lofty  and  animating  conclusion  of  St  hA  slgD- 
ment  on  justification  by  foith :  it  is  a  discourte  of  that  praMSl  Mto  ef 
pardon  and  sanctity,  and  of  that  foture  hope  of  felicity,  into  whUhjV" 
tification  introduces  believers,  notwithstanding  those  sufierings  sod  per- 
secutions of  the  present  life  to  which  those  to  whom  he  wrole 
exposed,  and  under  which  they  had  need  of  encouragement.  It 
obviously,  not  in  his  design  here  to  speak  of  the  doctrines  of 
and  non-election,  however  these  doctrines  may  be  understood.  Tlien  ii 
nothing  in  the  course  of  his  argument  which  leads  to  them ;  and  fkom 
who  make  use  of  the  text  in  question  for  this  purpose  are  obliged,  thfliB- 
fore,  to  press  it,  by  circuitous  inference,  into  their  service. 

2.  As  the  passage  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  an  ImpMli^ 
and  elucidatory  context,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nmitlirtii  mi 
complete  in  itself;  which  has  been  the  great  source  of  erroneoos  i 
pretations.  Under  the  sufierings  of  the  present  time,  the  apostle 
rages  those  who  had  believed  with  the  hope  of  a  gloriooa 
this  forms  the  subject  of  his  consolatory  remarks  from  verse  17  Is  99* 
The  assistance  and  << intercession**  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  wurhiDgrf 
*'  all  things  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  tfien  ^ 
are  the  called  according  to  his  purpoie;"  clearly  meaning  ihoii 
who,  according  to  the  Divine  design,  had  received  and  embraced  Ibe 

(4)  Sententia  de  Divina  Praodest.    Art  7.    Est  outem  Electio  immuUbito  IM 
propontom,  &«. 
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ipnAf  ban  two  wMticwMil  topici  of  oonsoialory  0iiggMtioii.*-> 
ifB  aoder  coDmdentioii  inmiedktelj  foUows,  and  is  in  fiiD,  fat 
ihwiqnoted  it  short:  ^Andweknowthat  all  things w<»ktoge. 
ftood  to  them  that  love  God»  to  them  who  axe  the  called  (who 
)  aeeording  to  his  pmpoee.  For  whom  he  did  fordmowy  lis 
■wissriniite  to  be  oonfbimed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  lis 
he  first  bom  among  many  brethren.  MoreoYer,  wh<mi  he  Sd 
iSb  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
■id  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  gloriBed."  The  conneo* 
isannifest.  <<The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  ooqld  ooljr 
Aar  for  the  good**  of  them  thai  «<love  God,"  by  bein^  coo. 
1^  and  compensated  in  a  fiiture  state  by  a  glorious  resurrsc- 
J||0  dead ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  shows  that  this  was  die 
God,  the  ultimate  and  triumphant  result  of  the  administratioQ 
mBf  thai  they  who  love  God  here,  should  be  conformed  to  Ae 
hjs  San,  in  his  glorified  state,  that  he  mi^t  be  ^  the  first  bom 
stibrm :"  the  head  and  chief  of  the  redeemed,  who  ri»ll  be 
%ed  as  his  *^  brethren,"  and  co«hein  of  his  ^^ory.  Thus  the 
he  29th  Terse  is  a  reason  given  to  shoyr  why  ^  all  things,  how. 
U  in  the  present  life,  woric  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
id  it  is  therefore  introduced  by  the  connective  particle,  ki, 
I  bare,  obviously,  a  casual  signification,  <<ybr  (beoauie)  whom 
slmow,  he  also  did  predestinate." 

I  apostle  is  here  speakings  we  grant,  not  of  the  foreknoidedge 
inatioa  of  bodies  of  men  to  Church  privileges;  but  of  the  ex- 
of  believerB,  taken  distributively  and  personaUy.  TUs  will, 
be  finmd  to  strengthen  our  argument  against  the  use  made  of 
part  of  the  passage  by  the  synod  of  Dort. 
fanned  of  believers,  that  they  were  ^/ordbioiffi."  This  term 
kso  in  the  sense  of  foreapproved.  For  not  only  is  it  common 
icred  writers  to  express  approval  by  the  phrase  "  to  know ;" 
Sebraism  the  instances  are  many  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
E^  3,  ^  to  foreknow,"  is  best  interpreted  into  this  meaning. — 
fh  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  fobbknsw."  It  is 
I  whole  people  of  Israel  of  which  the  apostle  here  spea^  as 
It  shows ;  but  of  the  believing  part  of  them,  called  subse. 
file  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace :"  a  clause 
I  been  before  explained.  The  question  pot  by  the  aposde  into 
I  of  an  objecting  Jew,  is,  "  Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?" 
sued ;  but  the  Ulustration  taken  firom  the  reservation  of  seven 
men,  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  who  had  not  bowed  the  kne^  to 
ves  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say,  thai  God  had  cast  off  firom 
mbers  of  hb  Church,  all  but  the  remnant ;  all  but  his  people 
^foreknew;*'  those  who  had  laid  aside  Uie  inveterate  preju. 
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dices  of  their  nation,  and  had  entered  into  the  new  Christiaii  Church  hj 
faith.  These  he  foreknew,  that  is  approved ;  and  so  received  them 
into  his  Church.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  foreknew,  the  text  in  quea. 
tion  harmonizes  well  with  the  context.  "  All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,"  <kc.  "  For,  whom  he  did  foreknow," 
(approve  as  lovers  of  him,)  "  he  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,"  in  mind  and  temper  here,  and  especially  in  gloiy 
hereaflcr. 

The  second  sense  of  foreknowing  is  that  of  simple  prescience ;  and 
if  any  prefer  this  we  shall  not  dispute  with  him,  since  it  will  come  to 
the  same  issue,     Tlie  foreknowledge  of  men  must  have  respect  either 
simply  to  their  existence  as  persons,  or  as  existing  under  some  particohr 
circumstances  and  characters.     If  persons  only  be  the  objects  of  tUi 
foreknowledge,  then  has  God's  prescience  no  more  to  do  with  the  salfi- 
tion  of  the  elect  than  of  the  non-elect,  since  all  are  equally  foreknown 
as  persons  in  a  state  of  existence :  and  we  might  as  well  aigoe  the 
glorification  of  the  reprobate  from  God^s  foreknowing  them,  in  ffaiv 
sense,  as  that  of  the  elect.     The  objects  of  this  foreknowledge,  then, 
must  be  men  under  certain  circumstances  and  characters;  not  in  their 
simple  existence  as  rational  beings.   If,  therefore,  the  term  "  foreknow," 
in  the  passage  above  cited,  "  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whom 
he  foreknew,*^  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  prescience,  those  of  the  genenJ 
mass  of  Jews,  who  were  not  "  cast  away,"  were  foreknown  under  some 
circumstance  and  character  which  distinguished  them  from  the  others; 
and  what  this  was  is  made  sufficiently  plain  from  the  context, — the  per- 
sons foreknown  were  the  then  believing  part  of  the  Jews,  «*  even  so  then, 
at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  reronant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace."      Equally  clear  are  the  circumstances  and  character  under 
which,  more  generally,  the  apostle  represents  believers  as  having  been 
foreknown  in  the  text  more  immediately  under  examination.     TTiose 
**  whom  he  did  foreknow,"  are  manifestly  the  believers  of  whom  be 
speaks  in  the  discourse;  and  who  are  called  in  chap,  viii,  28,  «*thein 
that  love  God."     Under  some  character  he  must  have  foreknown  them, 
or  his  foreknowledge  of  them  would  not  be  special  and  distinctive ;  it 
would  aflbrd  no  ground  from  which  to  argue  any  thing  respecting  them; 
it  could  make  no  difference  between  them  and  others.     This  specific 
character  is  given  by  the  apostle  ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  is  gratuitously 
assumed  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  a  selection  of  them  from  the  mass,  with- 
out respect  to  their  fiiith.     It  is  their  faith  itself:  for  of  believers  only 
is  St.  Paul  speaking  as  the  subjects  of  this  foreknowledge ;  and  such 
believers  too  as  "  love  God,"  and  who,  having  actually  embraced  the 
heavenly  invitation,  are  emphatically  said  to  be,  as  before  explained, 
"called  according  to  his  purpose." 

To  predestinate,  or  to  determine  beforehand,  is  the  next  term  in  the 
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tot;  but  here  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  persons  predestinated, 

or  before  determined  to  be  glorified  with  Christ,  are  the  same  persons, 

Qodor  the  same  circumstances  and  character,  as  those  who  are  said  to 

bne  been  foreknown  of  (jod  ;  and  what  has  been  said  under  the  former 

tarn,  applies,  therefore,  in  part,  to  this.     The  subjects  of  predestination 

•lathe  persons  foreknown,  and  the  persons  foreknown  are  true  believers: 

Cveknown  as  such,  or  they  could  not  have  been  specially  or  distinctively 

fmbiown,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle.     This  prcdestina 

tiflB,  theo»  i^  not  of  persons  **  ui«to  &ith  and  obedience,"  but  of  behoving 

and  obedieiit  persons  u^^o  eternal  glory.    Nor  are  faith  and  obedience 

wrtoDed  any  where  as  the  end  of  predestination,  except  in  Ephesians 

cbijk  i,  where  we  have  already  proved,  when  treating  of  election,  that 

tke  pndestination  spoken  of  in  that  chapter,  is  the  eternal  purpose  of 

6odlo  choose  the  Crentile  Ephesians  into  his  Church,  along  with  the 

beieiii^  Jews :  and  that  what  is  there  said  is  not  intended  of  personal, 

hitrfcdlective  election  and  predestination ;  and  that  to  the  means  and 

odbttces  of  salvation.     For  the  argument,  by  which  this  is  established, 

htlhe  le^r  to  prevent  repetition,  turn  back. 

Tbe  passage  before  us,  then,  declares,  that  true  believers  were  fore- 

faovn  and  predestinated  to  eternal  glory ;  and  when  the  apostle  adds, 

''nonover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom 

h  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 

purified;"  he  shows  in  particular  how  the  Divine  purpose  to  gk>rify 

kisfers  is  carried  into  effect,  through  ill  its  stages.    The  great  instru- 

leak  of  bringing  men  to  <<  love  God"  is  the  Gospel ;  they  are  therefore 

lUiUD^  invited  by  it,  to  this  state  and  biviefit :  the  caUing  being  obeyed,^ 

^  are  justified  ;  and  being  justified,  and  continuing  in  that  state  of 

(liee^  they  are  glorified.     This  is  the  plain  and  obvious  course  of  the 

^piification  pursued  by  the  apostle ;  but  let  us  remark  how  many  un- 

^Bplnral  notions  the  synod  of  Dort  engrafls  upon  it.     First,  a  **  certain 

^taber"  of  persons,  not  as  heUcvers^  but  as  men,  are  foreknown ;  then 

^decree  of  predestination  to  eternal  life  goes  forth  in  their  favour ;  but 

til  without  respect  to  them  as  believing  men  as  the  subjects  of  that 

l^eiae;— then  we  suppose,  by  another  decree,  (for  the  first  cannot  look 

t  i|iialities  at  all,)  and  by  a  second  predestination,  they  arc  to  be  made 

■chitfs ; — then  they  are  exokisively  "  called :"  then  infallibly  justified ; 

Od  being  justified,  are  infallibly  glorified.     In  opposition  to  these  no- 

iQni^  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  fore- 

Uown  and  predestinated  as  believers,  not  as  men  or  persons ;  and  we 

itaj  also  oppose  Scriptural  objections  to  every  other  part  of  the  inter. 

v^atation. 

As  to  callings  we  allow  that  all  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks  are  ne- 
"^awuily  M  called ;"  for  since  he  is  discoursing  of  the  predestination  of 

^^Setoers  in  Christ  to  eternal  glory,  and  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
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diD  MJfitkm,  or  odienriM,  of  those  who  Ih(V»  ant  Ite 
ing  laehy  the  caOiDf  of  (ho  Gospel  w  neoesmilj  supposed,  es  it  is  o^ 
upon  that  DiTiiie  system  brasg  proposed  to  their  fiulfa,  that  day 
become  beUeven  in  CAiiist.  But  diou^  all  snefa  as  the  aposde 
of  are  Mealled;''diey  are  not  the  only  persons  ca&ed:  on  Ae 
our  Loid  dechurai,  dial  ^  siosy  are  cidled,  but  ynt  cfaoseD."  To 
the  calling  here  spoken  of  to  those  who  are  actually  saved,  it  wasasii 
cesHury  to  invent  the  fiction  of  <«eflfectnal  oaUingi''  which  is  made  ps» 
Uar  to  the  elect ;  but  calling  w  the  invitation,  and  offer,  and  puhiesiM 
oftheGoqwl:  a  bring^  men  into  a  state  of  Christian  piif  ihga  »  W 
nnproived  unto  sahation,  and  not  an  operation  in  tiMoi.  Eflbatoal 
tion,  eflfectual  offer,  and  effectual  publication,  are  turns  of  dia 
wUch  sofi&sisntly  expose  the  dehuivenesB  of  their  eonoBMBt.  By 
tual  calling  they  mean  an  inward  compelling  of  the  mind  to 
the  outward  invitation  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  yield  to  the  inwafd 
tions  of  the  Spirit  which  accompanies  it;  butthin^  whetbertraaeri 
w  a  totally  diffiNrent  dung  from  all  that  die  NewTestamsnft 
ing.**  It  is  true,  that  some  embrace  die  caD,  and  othen  ngeet  %  yitis 
there  m  die  '^calling''  of  the  Scripture  nothing  exduaiveiy 
to  those  who  sre  finally  saved ;  and  though  the  apostle  suppusss 
whom  he  spealn  of  in  the  text  as  «  called,*^  to  have  beea  obadhai^  la 
confines  not  Ihfi  calling  itsrif  to  them  so  as  to  excfaide 
**  KAHY  an  caOed*'*  Nor  is  the  synod  more  sound  in 
who  are  called  are  <«jusdfied.''«  If  «> many  are  called,  and  Aw 
thb  asMmption  is  unfounded :  nay,  all  compliances  with  die  cal  id  as! 
^issue  in  justification ;  for  the  man  who  not  only  heard  the  caD,  but  turn 
in  to  the  feast,  put  not  on  the  wedding  garment,  and  was  therefore  fiailjr 
cast  out  E^ally  contradictory  to  the  Scripture  is  it  so  to  explsHi  St 
Paul  here,  as  to  make  him  say,  that  all  who  are  justified,  are  abo  ||ori* 
fied.  Tlie  justified  are  glorified :  but  not,  as  we  have  seen  from 
texts  of  Scripture  already,  aU  who  are  justified.  For  if  we  have 
blished  it,  that  the  persons  who  "  t«m  back  to  perdition ;"  *^  make  ihi|' 
wreck  offakhf  and  of  a.  good  conscience ;"  who  turn  out  of  the  ^  wsyof 
righteousness ;"  who  forget  that  they  were  *^  purged  firom  their  old  aiof;* 
who  have  « tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powera  of  the  wsiH 
to  come ;  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  were  ^i 
tyied**  with  the  blood  they  afierward  '^counted  an  unholy  thing;' 
represented  by  the  aposdes  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  grace  and 
ancewidi  God,  through  Christ;  then  all  persons  justified  are  not  infiiiif 
gbrified ;  but  only  such  are  saved  as  <« endure  to  the  end;"  and  thtf 
only  receive  that  «  crown  of  life"  who  are  "  faithfiil  unto  death." 

The  clear  reason  why  die  aposde,  having  stated  that  true  behevot 
were  foreknown  and  predestinated,  introduces  also  the  order  and  smcM 
of  their  salvation,  was,  to  connect  that  salvation  with  the  Gospel,  ^ 
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i       KevMb  it,  that  those  who  <<loire  God"  shall  find  that  ^all  things  work 

f       tepdier  fiur  their  good,"  toaiMe  (ki)  they  are  ^  predestinated  to  be  con- 

Aanad  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  Grod,"  in  his  glory ;  yet  the  Gospel  did 

aot  Sod  them  hears  of  Chd,  but  nuide  them  so*     Since,  therefore,  none 

but  nch  persons  were  so  foreknown  and  predestinated  to  be  heirs  of 

gloiy,tfae  Gospel  calling  was  issued  according  to  "  his  purpose,"  or  plan 

of  bringing  them  that  love  him  to  glory,  in  order  to  produce  this  love  in 

^  Wham"  he  thus  called,  assuming  them  to  be  obedient  to  the 

he  justified ;  <'  and  whom  he  justified,"  assuming  them  to  be  fiuthfiil 

death,  he  '*  glorified."    But  since  the  persons  predestinated  were 

c^wiKeinplated  as  believers,  not  as  a  certain  number  of  persons ;  then  all 

tbo  whom  the  invitation  was  issued  might  obey  that  call,  and  all  might 

Ifce  justified,  and  all  glorified.    In  other  words,  all  who  heard  the  Gospel 

*wght|  ttirough  it,  be  brought  to  love  God ;  and  might  take  their  places 

omnng  those  who  were  ^  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 

labr  Son."    For  since  the  predestination,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  of  a 

mmiber  of  persons,  but  of  all  believers  who  love  God ;  then,  either 

mist  be  allowed  that  all  who  were  called  by  the  Gospel,  might  take 

eharacter  and  circumstances  which  would  bring  them  under  the  pre- 

mentioned  by  the  apostle ;  or  else  those  who  deny  this  are 

to  the  conclusion,  that  God  calls  (invites)  many  whom  he  never 

to  admit  to  the  celestial  feast ;  and  not  only  so»  but  puniriies 

with  the  severity  of  a  relentless  disj^easure,  for  not  obeying  an 

imitatioa  which  he  never  designed  them  to  accept,  and  which  they 

had  the  power  to  accept.     In  other  words,  the  interpretation  of  ^ 

passage  by  the  synod  of  Dort  obliges  all  who  follow  it  to  admit  all 

tte  eonsequences  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  as  befim 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

-^H  Examination  of  cbbtain  Passages  of  Scbiftuse,  supposxd  to 
LmiT  THE  Extent  of  Chbist's  Redemption. 

Having  now  shown  that  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  the 

t^nOB     ELECTION,     CALLING,     FSEDE8TINATI0N,     and     FOREKNOWLEDGE 

Oecnr,  do  not  warrant  those  inferences,  by  which  Calvinists  attempt 
V>  restrain  the  signification  of  those  declarations  with  respect  to  the 
^itent  of  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death  which  are  expressed  in  terms  so 
Universal  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may  conclude  our  investigation  of 
the  sense  of  Scripture  on  this  point  by  adverting  to  some  of  those  insu- 
taled  texts  which  are  moot  frequently  adduced  to  support  the  same  ooiw 
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John  vi,  87,  <<  AD  that  the  Father  gnreth  me  riudl  come  to  me;  mi 
him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out" 

It  is  inferred  from  this,  and  some  similar  passages  in  the  Goapek^M 
by  a  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a  certain  nmniiar  4 
persons,  called  ^  the  elect,*'  were  given  to  Christ,  and  in  proeess  c'tki 
**  drawn"  to  him  by  the  Father ;  and  that  as  none  can  be  saved  buCUk 
thus  <<  given"  to  him,  and  ^  drawn"  by  the  Father,  the  doctrine  of  *4k 
tinguishing  grace"  is  established ;  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  not  hnif 
been  given  by  the  Father  to  (he  Son,  can  have  no  saving  paitidpilia 
in  the  benefits  of  a  redemption,  which  did  not  extend  to  them.  -  llii 
fiction  has  often  been  defended  with  much  ingenuity ;  but  it  raoHVi 
fiction  still  unsupported  by  any  good  interpretation  of  the  IcexIs  iMA 
have  been  assumed  as  its  fimndation. 

1.  Tlie  first  objection  to  the  view  usually  taken  by  CalvinialB  of  Ail 
text,  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  perverse  Jews,  with  whom  the  diaooani 
of  Christ  was  held,  it  places  the  reason  of  their  not  ^  coming^  to  QhH 
in  their  not  having  been  ^given".to  him  by  the  Father;  wherasi  ev 
Lord,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  themselves,  and  shows  that  he 
dered  their  case  to  be  in  their  own  hands  by  his  inviting  them  to 
to  him,  and  reproving  them  because  they  would  not  come.  «Te 
not  his  word  (the  word  of  the  Father)  alnding  in  you ;  for  wbom  lie 
sent,  him  ye  believe  not,"  John  v,  88.  ^  And  ye  will  not  oome  lo  me 
that  ye  may  have  life,"  verse  40.  «  How  can  ye  h^lieve,  wImIi  feeova 
honour  one  of  another,"  verse  44,  ^For  had  ye  believed  IfaseSyye 
would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me,"  verse  46.  Nov  dins 
statements  cannot  stand  together ;  for  if  the  true  reason  why  the  per. 
verse  Jews  did  not  believe  in  our  Lord  was,  that  they  had  not  been  gifCB 
to  him  of  the  Father,  then  it  lay  not  in  themselves ;  but  if  the  reason  wai 
that  '<  his  word  did  not  abide  in  them ;"  that  they  "  wouHd  not  come  ts 
him ;"  that  they  sought  worldly  •"  honour ;"  finally,  that  they  befisfsd 
not  Moses*s  writings ;  then  it  is  altogether  contradictory  to  these  deflk 
rations,  to  place  it  in  an  ac<  of  God ;  to  which  it  is  not  attributed  in  «y 
part  of  the  discourse. 

2.  To  be  ^^given*^  by  the  Father  to  Christ,  is  a  phrase  abundndf 
explained  in  the  context  which  this  class  of  interpreters  generally  oftf^ 
look. 

It  had  a  special  application  to  those  pious  Jews,  who  **  waited  Ar 
redemption  at  Jerusalem  :"  those  who  read  and  bdieved  the  writinp  of 
Moses,  (a  general  term  it  would  seem  for  the  Old  Testament  Scriptum,) 
and  who  were  thus  prepared,  by  more  spiritual  views  than  the  PMl, 
though  they  were  not  unmixed  with  obscurity,  to  receive  Christ  as  die 
Messiah.  Of  this  description  were  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  Nathanid, 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  and  many  others.  Philip  says  to  Nathanad, 
*•  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  <H 
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;"  and  Nathanael  was  manifestly  a  pious  Jew ;  for  our  Lord  said 
of  him,  **  Behold  an  IsmelUe  indeed^  in  whom  is  no  guile.  ^^  The  light 
#liich  such  honest  inquirers  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  obtained 
M  to  the  import  of  their  testimony  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  the  cha- 
ncter  and  claims  of  Jesus,  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  teaching  and 
ivvelatioQ  of  "the  Father."  So,  afler  Peter's  confession,  our  Lord 
udaimed,  **  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar  Jonah,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee ;  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  This 
teachings  and  its  influence  upon  the  mind  is,  in  John  vi,  44,  called  the 
•*  drawing"  of  the  Father,  «  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
draw  him ;"  for,  that  <<  to  draWf"  and  **  to  ieachj"  mean  the  same  thing, 
M  evident,  since  our  Lord  immediately  adds,  "  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God;^*  and  then  subjoins  this  exe^ 
getical  observation : — **  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heard,  and  hath 
homed  of  the  Father,  cometh  to  me."  Those  who  truly  "  believed^^ 
Hoses's  words,  then,  were  under  the  Father's  illuminating  influence, 
*^  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father;"  were  '^drawn*^  of  the  Father;  and 
•g,  by  the  Father,  were  <<  given  to  Christ,"  as  his  disciples,  to  be  more 
Mhf  taught  the  mysteries  of  his  religion,  and  to  be  made  the  savbg 
putakers  of  its  benefits : — for  <'  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me, 
tfiat  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  (thus  to  perfect  in  knowledge,  and  to 
enk  in  holiness,)  I  should  lose  nothing ;  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at 
tiie  last  day."  Thus  we  have  exhibited  that  beautiful  process  in  the 
woifc  of  €rod  in  the  hearts  of  sincere  Jews,  which  took  place  in  their 
tranflit  from  one  dispensation  to  another,  from  Moses  to  Christ.  Taught 
of  the  Father ;  led  into  the  sincere  belief,  and  general  spiritual  under- 
■^•twling  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  Messiah ;  when  Christ  appeared, 
tbey  were  "  drawn"  and  "  given"  to  him,  as  the  now  visible  and  accre- 
diled  Head,  Teacher,  Lord,  and  Saviour  of  the  Church.  All  in  this 
view  is  natural,  explicit,  and  supported  by  the  context ;  all  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  interpretation  appears  forced,  obscure,  and  inappUcable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  discourse.  For  to  what  end  of  edification  of  any 
kind,  were  the  Jews  told  that  none  but  a  certain  number,  elected  from 
Qtamity,  and  given  to  him  before  the  world  was  by  the  Father,  should 
come  to  him ;  and  that  they  to  whom- he  was  then  speaking  were  not  of 
diat  number  ?  But  the  coherence  of  the  discourse  is  manifest,  when,  in 
these  sermons  of  our  Lord,  they  were  told  that  their  not  coming  to  Christ 
was  the  proof  of  their  unbelief  in  Moses's  writings;  that  they  were  not 
"taught  of  God  ;"  that  they  had  neither  "heard  nor  learned  of  the  Fa- 
ther,** whom  they  yet  professed  to  worship,  and  seek ;  and  that,  as  the 
hinderance  to  their  coming  to  Christ  was  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  it 
was  remediable  by  a  diligent  and  honest  search  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
by  listening  to  the  teachings  of  God.     To  this  very  class  of  Jews  our 

Lufd,  in  this  same  discourse,  says,  « Search  the  Scriptures ;"  but  to 
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what  end  were  tlwy  to  do  thisy  i(  in  the  Calvnittic  Bense^  dMj 
ghrea  to  him  of  the  hther  ?  Tlie  text  in  qooitioo,  tlien,  thm  opcmi  If 
a  reference  to  the  whole  diflcouney  is  of  obvioos  meaiiiBig.  *A14# 
the  Father  giveth  me  after  this  preparing  tearJiinfr  diall  or  mBmhi 
to  me ;  (fer  it  is  sinqply  the  fiiture  tense  of  the  indicalive 
is  used ;  and  no  notion  of  inesistiMe  influehce  is  eaamfoi ;) 
that  Cometh  to  me»  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.''  The  ktler 
added  to  show  the  pofect  harmony  of  design  between  CkakA 
Father,  a  point  often  adverted  to  in  this  discourse ;  for  *< I  camedm 
ftom  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  wiU,  but  the  will  of  him  that  ssatM^' 
Whom,  therefore,  the  Father  so  gives,  I  receive :  I  enter  upcm  w^9a^ 
signed  office,  and  shall  be  fiiithfol  to  it  In  reference  abo  to 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  general,  as  well  as  lo  the 
inquiring  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day,  these  passages  have  a  clear  ind  ■la' 
resting  implication.  The  work  of  the  Father  is  carried  oa  lij  UiCMi» 
vindng  wad  teaching  Spirit ;  but  that  Spirit  **  testifies^  of  Ciunat»  **] 
to  Christ,  and  "giveth  to  Christ,  that  we  may  receive  the  fiill 
his  sacrifice  and  salvation,  and  be  placed  in  the  Church  of 
the  Head.  But  in  this  there  is  no  exclusion,  lliat  whifA 
others  from  coming  to  Christ,  is  that  which  hindras  them  from 
''drawn*'  at  the  Father;  from  ^hearing  and  learning''  of  dbs 
in  his  holy  word,  and  by  his  Spirit ;  which  hinderance  is  the 
of  the  heart,  not  any  exclusive  decree ;  not  the  want  of  teachio^  or  tew- 
ing; but,  as  it  is  conqiendioualy  expressed  in  Scripture,  a  "■■  ■  T" 
ofthe  Holy  Ghost." 

Matt  XX,  15,  16,  <"  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  Hf 
own  7    Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good?    So  the  last  shall  be 
and  the  first  last ;  for  many  are  called  but  few  chos^ii." 

Hiis  passage  has  been  often  urged  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
ditional  election ;  and  the  argument  raised  upon  it  is,  that  God  hss  a 
right  to  dispense  grace  and  glory  to  whom  he  will,  on  a  prindpbjtf 
pure  sovereignty ;  and  to  leave  others  to  perish  in  their  flina.  HmC  As 
passage  has  no  relation  to  this  doctrine,  needs  no  other  proof  Asa  fUi 
it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  1le» 
householder  gives  to  them  that  "  wrought  but  one  hour"  an  equal  rewari 
to  that  bestowed  upon  those  who  had  laboured  through  the  twelve.  IW 
latter  received  the  fiiU  price  of  the  day's  labour  agreed  upon ;  arftts 
former  were  made  subjects  of  a  special  and  sovereign  dispensalioa  cf 
grace.  The  exercise  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  in  bestowing  degrm 
of  grace,  or  reward,  is  the  subject  of  the  parable,  and  no  one  dispoM 
it ;  but,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpretation,  no  grace  at  all,  as 
reward,  is  bestowed  upon  the  non^lect,  who  are,  moreover,  punhhel 
for  rejecting  a  grace  never  offered.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  use  of  tfal 
P»iUe  is  obvious.    It  relates  to  no  such  subject;  for  its  mmi 
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feiOy  rdates  to  the  receptioD  of  great  ofienders,  and  especially  of  the 
Bantilefl^  into  tlie  favour  of  Chiisty  and  the  abundant  rewards  of  heaven* 

%  Timothy  ii,  19, ''  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
iMing  this  sealy  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his ;  and.  Let  every 
■M  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  firom  iniquity." 
•  Tlie  apostle,  in  this  chapter,  is  speaking  of  those  ancient  heretics  who 
rfBiiiMMl  *that  the  resurrection  is  passed  already,  and  overthrew  the 
bidi  of  some."  What  then?  The  truth  itself  is  not  overthrown;  the 
ftoDdation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  or  inscription,  **  The 
Jjotd  knoweth,"  or  approveth,  or,  if  it  please  better,  distinguishes  and 
■dmowiedges,  <<  them  that  are  his ;"  and,  ^  Let  every  one  that  namedi 
Ae  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity ;"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
fkaX  none  are  truly  <<  the  Lord's"  who  do  not  depart  from  iniquity ;  aiMl 
fkaX  those  whose  fidth  is  '*  overthrown"  by  the  influence  of  corrupt  prin- 
dples  and  manners,  are  no  longer  accounted  *<  his :"  aU  which  is  per- 
feedy  congruous  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  the  unrestricted 
OBtait  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Toward  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  this  text 
Mrtunly  bears  no  friendly  aspect ;  for  surely  it  was  of  little  consequence 
to  any,  to  have  their  <<  &ith  overthrown,"  if  that  faith  never  was,  nor 
oooild  be,  connected  with  salvation. 

John  z,  26,  ^  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as 
I  nad  onto  you." 

The  aigument  here  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  unbelief  of  the  persons 
was,  that  they  were  not  of  the  number  given  to  Christ  by  the 
Tf  from  eternity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  (5)  Let  it,  how- 
r,  be  observed,  that  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  men  are  called  the 
of  Christ  by  our  Lord  himseli^  not  with  reference  to  any  supposed 
mnnction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  eternity,  which  is  never 
mmt  hinted  at,  but  because  of  their  quaUtks  and  acts,  **  My  sheep  hear 
Wtf  race,  and  I  know  them ;  and  they  follow  me."  ^  A  stranger  will 
Acj  ncftfotUnoJ*  Why  then  did  not  the  Jews  beUeve  ?  Because  they 
k|d  not  the  qoalities  of  Christ's  sheep :  they  were  neither  discriminating 
■i  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  nor  obedient  to  it.  The  usual  Calvin, 
inlerpretation  brings  in  our  Lord,  in  this  instance,  as  teaching  the 
that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  believe  on  him,  was,  that  they 
amid  not  believe !  for,  as  Mr.  Scott  says  in  the  note  below,  <<  not  being 
of  dm  chosen  remnant,  they  were  led  to  the  pride  and  enmity  of  their 
emial  hearts."  This  was  not  likely  to  be  very  edifying  to  them.  But 
die  words  of  our  Lord  are  manifestly  words  of  reproof,  grounded  not 
upon  acts  of  God,  but  upon  acts  of  their  own ;  and  they  are  parallel  to 

(5)  **  The  tme  reason  why  they  did  not  believe  was,  the  want  of  that  simple, 

iMehable,  and  inofiensive  temper,  which  characterized  his  sheep,  voi.  not  being 

sf  that  CHOSEN  remnant,  they  were  left  to  the  pride  and  enmity  of  their  etmal 

hNHa.*"  (S€Nrres  Com.) 
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the  pungM— ^If  God  were  your  FiUwrt  ye  would  lofo  ma^*  J^ 
y'vit  42.  **  Every  ooe  that  Lb  of  the  truth  hearelh  my  Tobey"  zvlii^1L 
**  How  can  ye  believe^  which  receiTe  honcMir  one  of  anoCfaer/*  r,  4C 

Johnziiiy  18,  <<  I  speak  not  of  you  all:  I  know  whom  I  have  chMU: 
but  that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled.  He  that  eateth  facead  wtt  ■ 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me." 

^He  perfectly  knew,"  says  Mr.  Scott  on  the  passage,  **  what 
he  had  chosen,  as  well  as  which  of  them  were  chosen  unto 
lliis  is  surely  making  our  Lord  utter  a  very  unmeaning  tniisni;  ir« 
he  chose  the  apostles,  so  he  must  have  "  known"  that  he  chose  Ihm 
Dr.  Whitby's  interpretauon  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  prefetensfc  4 
know  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  whom  I  have  choaeot  sal  vhrt 
I  UL*/  expect  firom  every  ooe  of  them ;  for  which  canae  I  aaid^  *1il:«i 
not  all  clean ;'  but  GoJ  m  his  wisdom  hath  permitted  tfai%  that  as  ilih» 
phel  betrayed  David,  though  he  was  his  familiar  firieiid»  so  Judaic  ^ 
familiar  at  my  taUe,  might  b^ray  the  Son  of  God ;  and  m  tta  Mt 
recorded,  Psahn  xli,  9,  might  be  fulfilled  in  him  also  of  whom  Knyllsiil 
was  the  type."  (Notes  in  loc.)  Certainly  Judas  was  **  rhnsoB,''ss»ii 
as  the  rest  ''  Have  not  I  ehoten  you  twelvCf  and  one  of  yoa  is  m  dMP 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that  Christ  uses  the  tens  shssa 
diflforently  in  the  two  passages.  When,  therefore,  our  Loid  mg9k  "I 
know  whom  I  have  chosen,"  the  term  know  must  be  takeo  ia  Ihe 
of  discriminating  character. 

John  zv,  16,  <<  Te  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  choaea 
ordamed  you  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  firuit."  Mr. 
as  being  a  modem  Calvinistic  commentator,  we  rather  choose  agsia  li 
quote,  interprets — ^  chosen  them  unto  salvation."  In  its  proper 
we  make  no  objection  to  this  phrase :  it  is  a  Scriptural  one;  but  it 
be  taken  in  its  own  connection.  Here,  however,  either  the 
**  chosen"  is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  apostolic  q^Ede^ 
ia  very  agreeable  to  the  context ;  or  if  it  relate  to  the  salvatkm  sf  As 
disciples,  it  can  have  no  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  election.  Bw 
if  the  election  spoken  of  were  not  an  act  done  in  time^  it  would  havelsH 
unnecessary  for  our  Lord,  to  say,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,*" 
it  is  obvious  they  could  not  choose  him  before  they  came  into 
Another  passage  also,  in  the  same  discourse,  farther  proves,  that  ihociif 
tion  mentioned  was  an  act  done  in  time.  «  I  have  chosen  youotittfAB 
toorld,''  verse  19.  But  if  they  were  «  chosen  out  of  the  world,*  Aey 
were  chosen  subsequently  to  their  being  « in  the  world ;"  and,  theiefan, 
the  election  spoken  of  is  not  eternal.  The  last  observation  wiO  ^ 
deprive  these  interpreters  of  another  favourite  passage,  **  Those  that  thss 
gaoest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perditioB.* 
The  «  giving"  hero  mentioned,  was  no  more  an  act  of  God  in  etenHy 
w  they  pretend,  than  the  «  choosing"  to  which  we  have  already  refefiM . 
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br  in  the  same  discourse  the  apostles  are  called  **  the  men  thou  gavesl 
■w  ouiafihe  tcorld^^'*  and  were  therefore  given  to  Christ  in  time.  The 
eiception  as  to  Judas,  also,  proves  that  this  *' giving"  expresses  actual 
diKipieship.  Judas  had  been  "  given**  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  he  could 
not  have  been  mentioned  as  an  exception ;  that  is,  he  had  been  once 
^ founds**  or  he  could  not  have  been  "  lost**  2  Tim.  i,  9,  «  Who  hath 
Kvcd  U3y  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works, 
but  ciccording  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in 
Chivt  Jtrsos  before  the  world  began." 

Mi.  Scott  here  contends  for  the  doctrine  of  the  penonal  dection  of 
tbd  pexeon^  spoken  of,  "  from  the  beginning,  or  before  eternal  ages," 
which  is  the  most  literal  translation ;  and  argues  that  this  cannot  be 
deniedy  without  supposing  ^  that  all  who  hve  and  die  impenitent,  may  be 
nad  to  be  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling ;  because  a  Saviour  was 
prooiKBed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  **  Indeed,"  he  adds,  "  the 
pnrpoae  of  God  is  mentioned  as  the  reason  why  they,  rather  than  others, 
were  saved  and  called."  We  shall  see  the  passage  in  a  very  different 
lig^ty  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

**  The  purpose  and  grace,"  or  gracious  purpose,  "  which  was  given  us 

n  CliriBt  Jesus  before  the  world  began,"  is  represented  as  having  been 

*  hid  in  past  ages ;"  for  the  apostle  immediately  adds,  "  but  is  now  made 

nmifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."     It  cannot  be 

the  personal  election  of  believers,  therefore,  of  which  the  apostle  here 

;  because  it  was  saying  nothing  to  declare  that  the  Divine  pur 

to  elect  them  was  not  manifest  in  former  ages ;  but  was  reserved 

to  the  appearing  of  Christ.     Whatever  degree  of  manifestation  God's 

pmpose  of  personal  election  as  to  individuals  receives,  even  the  Cal- 

vinists  acknowledge  that  it  is  made  obvious   only  by  the  personal 

morel  dianges  which  take  place  in  them  through  their  "  effectual  call- 

ingf'*  fiuth,  and  regeneration.    Till  the  individual,  therefore,  comes  into 

brieg,  Grod's  purpose  to  elect  him  cannot  be  manifested;  and  those 

who  were  so  elected,  but  did  not  Hve  till  Christ  appeared,  could  not 

have  their  election  manifested  before  he  appeared.     Again,  if  personal 

decUon  be  intended  in  the  text,  and  calling  and  conversion  are  the  proofs 

of  penonal  election,  then  it  is  not  true  that  the  election  of  individuals  to 

ednnai  life,  was  kept  hid  until  the  appearing  of  Christ ;  for  every  true 

conveision,  in  any  former  age,  was  as  much  a  manifestation  of  personal 

election,  that  is  of  the  pecuUar  favour  and  '<  distinguishing  grace"  of 

God,  as  it  is  under  the  Gospel.     A  parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 

the  Ephesians,  chap,  iii,  4-6,  will,  however,  explain  that  before  us. 

"Whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the 

mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the 

■ana  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets 

by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gentiles  thould  be  feOow  heirs^  and  of  the 
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body  9  ^ani  putaken  of  his  pfomise  m  CSniit  by  die  Ckvpel :" 
fmm  llthisiseillBdymezactooiifbnmtytotfaeplinseii^^ 
tleto  Tunothy,  <<tfo  eienui  purpme  which  he  purpoeed  in  Cfarirt 
our  Lord."  The  ^'porposei*' or  ^graciocifl  pinpoee,'' mentioned  k  hi 
places,  as  formeify  hiddeii,  hot  **  now  manifesledy"  was  AeveiMe  Ai 
purpose  to  form  one  universal  Church  of  beheving  Jews  and  Geslln; 
and  in  the  text  befiire  usy  the  apostle,  speakmg  in  dw  name  of  att  kii 
Christians^  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  says  that  they  were  aai 
according  to  that  previous  purpose  and  plan — ^  who  hatli  saved  ar 
called  at,*'  Aec  Hie  reason  why  the  Aposde  Paid  so  often  nAn  to 
'^this  eternal  purpose"  of  God,  is  to  justify  and  coofirm  his  own 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  and  an  assertor  of  their  equal, 
n£^  with  the  Jews ;  and  that  this  subject  was  present  to  Mi 
when  he  wrote  this  passage,  and  not  an  eternal,  penonsl 
manifest  from  verse  11,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  paiagrapht  * 
unto  I  am  appcMuted  a  preacher,  and  an  aposde,  and  m  iasolarffdi 
GmMea" 

But,  says  Mr.  Scott^  *^  all  who  Uve  and  die  impenitent^  miy  ABsbi 
said  to  be  *  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling,'  becaose  aBMsarvM 
promised  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  But  we  do  aataiy  te 
any  are  saved  only  because  a  Saviour  was  promised  from  te  hqlMf 
of  the  world ;  but  that  the  aposde  simply  aflbms  that  Ifao  alfkiM  rf 
bdievers,  whether  Gentiles  ^r  Jews,  and  the  means  of  tferit 
were  the  consequences  of  God's  previous  purpose,  befcsi'^i 
began.  All  who  are  actually  saved,  may  say,  <*  We  are  saved^" 
ing  to  this  purpose  ;  but  if  their  actual  salvation  shut  out  tlis 
of  all  others,  then  no  more  have  been  saved  than  those  incfaidBd  Ijr  tti 
apostle  in  the  pronoun  ^  us"  which  would  prove  too  muoh*  Bid  Mr. 
Scott  tells  us  that  "  <  the  purpose  of  God'  is  mentioned  as  tiie  resMS  vfejf 
they,  rather  than  others,  were  thus  saved  and  called."  It  is 
with  no  such  view.  The  purpose  of  God  is  introduced  by  As 
as  his  authority  for  making  to  '<  the  Grentiles"  the  offer  of  salvadia;  ad 
as  a  motive  to  induce  Timothy  to  prosecute  the  same  glorious  weik^  dkt 
his  decease.    This  is  obviously  the  scope  of  the  whole  chapter. 

Acts  xiii,  48,  "  And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life 
Mr.  Scott  is  somewhat  less  confident  than  some  others  as  to  the 
which  the  Calvinistic  system  is  thought  to  derive  from  the  word 
ordstfied.     He,  however,  attempts  to  leave  the  impression  upon 
of  his  readers,  that  it  means,  "  appointed  to  eternal  life." 

We  may,  however,  observe, — 

1.  That  the  persons  here  spoken  of  were  the  Gontiles  to  whoB  ^ 

apostles  preached  the  Grospel,  upon  the  Jews  of  the  same  plaoe  *|allii| 

it  from  them,"  and  ^  judging"  or  proving  ^  themselves  unworthy  of  elsad 

life."    But  if  die  only  reason  why  die  Gentiles  believed  wa^,  dHt  lif 
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were  **  ordained,"  in  the  sense  of  personal  predertnatioD,  **to  etenud 

life ;"  then  the  reason  why  the  Jews  believed  not  was  the  want  of  sach 

a  predestinating  act  of  God,  and  not  as  it  is  affiimed,  an  act  of  their  own 
—-the  PUTTmo  rr  away  from  them. 

2.  This  interpretation  supposes  that  all  the  elect  Gentiles  at  Antioch 
believed  at  that  time ;  and  that  no  more,  at  least  of  full  age,  remained  to 
believe.  This  is  rather  difficult  to  admit ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Scott  says, 
**  though  it  is -probable  that  all  who  were  thus  affected  at  first,  did  not  at 
that  time  believe  unto  salvation ;  yet  many  did."  But  this  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  text,  which  says  expressly,  <<  as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
etomal  life  believed  :"  so  that  such  commentators  must  take  this  incon- 
▼enient  circumstance  along  with  ihcir  interpretation,  that  all  the  elect 
at  Antioch  were,  at  that  moment,  brought  into  Christ's  Church. 

8.  Even  some  Calvinists,  not  thinking  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  the  decrees  so  high  as  this 
interpretation  supposes,  choose  to  render  the  words — <<  as  many  as  were 
determinedj"  or  **  ordered^*  for  eternal  life. 

4.  But  we  may  finally  observe,  that,  in  no  place  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  same  word  occurs,  is  it  ever  employed  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  destiny,  or  predestination  :  a  consideration  which  is  fatal  to  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  drawn  fix)m  it.  The  following  are  the  only  instances 
of  its  occurrenoe :  Matt,  xxviii,  16, "  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them."  •  Here 
the  word  means  commandedj  or  at  most  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and 
certainly  conveys  no  idea  of  destiny.  Luke  vii,  8,  <<  For  I  also  am  a 
roan  $el  under  authority."  Here  the  word  means  <*  placed,  or  diq>osed." 
Ada  XV,  2,  **  They  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to 
Jennalem."  Here  it  signifies  mutual  agreement  and  decision.  Acts 
zxiiy  10,  *'  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus ;  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee 
of  all  things  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to  do."  Here  it  means  com- 
mitted to,  or  appointed  in  the  way  of  injunction ;  but  no  idea  of  destiny 
la  convejred.  Acts  xxviii,  23,  *^  And  when  they  had  appointed  him  a  day," 
when  they  had  fixed  upon  a  day  by  mutual  agreement ;  for  St.  Paul 
was  not  under  the  conmiand  or  control  of  the  visiters  who  came  to  him  to 
hear  his  doctrine.  Rom.  xiii,  1,  <'The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God :"  clearly  signifying  constituted  and  ordered.  1  Cor.  xvi,  15, "  They 
have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints :"  here  it  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  applied,  devoted  themselves  to.  Thus  the  word  never 
takes  the  sense  of  piedestination  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  St.  Luke 
wishes  to  convey  that  notion,  he  combines  it  with  a  preposition,  and  uses 
a  compound  verb—**  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed*'^ 
This  was  preordination,  and  he  therefore  so  terms  it ;  but  in  the  text  in 
question  he  speaks  not  of  preordination,  but  of  ordination  simply,  l^e 
word  employed  signifies, "  to  place,  order,  appoint,  dispose,  determine  " 
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and  in  very  variously  applied.  The  prevalenl  idea  is  that  of  settling,  or 
doriii^,  uiid  resolving ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  that  as  many  ■ 
won*  tixiul  mid  resolved  upon  eternal  life,  as  many  as  were  careful  abouL 
and  dvtcriniucd  on  salvation,  believed.  For  that  the  historian  is  speak- 
uig  of  tlio  ocuidid  and  serious  part  of  the  hearers  of  the  apostles,  in 
opiH^ition  to  the  hlnspheming  Jews ;  that  is,  of  those  Gentiles  "  who, 
when  thov  hoard  this  were  glad,  and  gloritied  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
IS  o^uUmU  (VtMn  the  context.  The  persons  who  then  believed,  appear  to 
hA\i'  Uhmi  imdor  a  ]>revious  preparation  for  receiving  the  Gospel;  and 
w ofx^  pnivibly  loli^ious  prosel}'tes  associating  with  the  Jews. 

l.uko  \.  *20,  *'Hut  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written  in 
lK«\m."  Tho  iiitorcnce  from  this  text  is,  that  there  is  a  register  ofaD 
iho  olcct  in  I  he  **  Hook  of  Life,"  and  that  their  number,  according  to 
the  tKvmno  of  \\\v  svn<Kl  of  Dort,  is  fixed  and  determinate.  Our  Cal> 
^mi:Kio  frionds  forjjot,  however,  that  names  may  be  "  blotted  out  of  die 
IU\4i  of  l.ifo  f*  and  so  the  theory  falls. — <<  And  if  any  man  shall  take 
A«A\  fiNMu  tho  wonls  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  tahawajf 

H»*  i>«ri  vxit  of  the  lUn^k  of  Life." 

« 

^^^^^ .  \^\.  4.  -  *n\o  Lonl  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;  yea,  even 

:S*  mvK*\;  tor  ".ho  day  of  c\il."     If  there  be  any  rele\'ance  in  this  pas- 

!ksp*  V  ;v  l^^^^n^«lc  ihcor\-.  it  must  be  taken  in  the  supralapsarian 

^^>!%\  I'.s:  ;>o  r:i.*J  oauiv  of  the  creation  of  the  wicked  is  their  eternal 

■.xr.v.>h-.r.o:-/.     1:  !>!Io«?  tVom  this,  that  sin  is  not  the  cause  of  puniih- 

;fHN)i .  Iv.  ih.Vi  ;'\:s  rK>«5  tr\^m  the  mere  will  of  God;  which  is  asufli- 

»*;tti:  :v   .r:  *:^      Tmo  :vrsk\*.s  sivkcn  of  are '*  wicked."     Either  thev 

^•»*rv'  ••.■...•  x*;v\vv  ^\  !hoi:^sol\os,  v^r  bv  (lod.     If  not  bv  Gixl,  then  to 

:'  ;%k.*  ;  ';■  w,>S\..-  t'.T  :V.o  ii«\  of  omI.  can  oiilv  mean  that   he  renden 

;:;o:v.  «  ■.*  "'•.•.^i*  :'.\u:o  :hom:^^Uos  wiokod.  and  remain  incorrigibly  M. 

;.io  irs-.r.i.v./n-s  ».^f  ;:'.^r.:\  i::^  **.:s  r.istioe.  "  in  the  dav  of  evil,"  that  is,  in 

;  ".o   o:\\  of  ;\:v.is  :'.u  r.i.      Pio    Urbrow   phrase,  rendered  hterallv.  is, 

•  :;'.o   I. or.:  .:.v^  j."».^i  ;ili  thippi  for  hinistl:':"  which  applies  as  well  to 

A,:s  ,*:"  c'^  I"  ~**^  ■*■"'•  i^^  to  ao:s  of  on\i!i.^n.     Thus,  then,  wo  are  taught  bv 

:  -,•  iv»<v  o\  •'o;  that  itvv.  cf.rtti  tho  ^wokod  to  punish  them,  but  » 

i:-,>\oir.v.  ^-.--.rros.  a-.\'.  s-abuvts  all  thin:Ts  !o  himsolf :  and  so  orders!  them 

•,v  jl'.o  aro,:-.-/;s:;:no:^i  of  his  purposi\  tha:  thr  uickod  shall  not  escape 

:  -.v   MS".  ,•>.■■«  .v.:r,-  ;   sjnc^  iitv»n  such  mon  tho  liav  of  evil  will  ultimatelr 

■,*  ;v      I",  •.'i  ;:'..:v:ort'  n.i.i»v.  ia  tho  next  vorso.  ••  Though  hand  join  in 

••,•..  :•.,*  v...-,,.  ■.•,\;  :v  ;:*v.viiViS:iOO.        l^ ' 

.',•.••  \   .  :»T    li\  ••  ]v.::  tho'.iirh  ho  h;u:  iW.o  so  many  miracles  l^fcre 
'^,\'.\  \/    .^^•\  S*'ir^»v.  :>o:  o-  \\::v.  :  :h.\;  :ho  saxiafof  Esaias  the  pro- 

.«'■  U.  .  ,-  ,  \ '».*;.">*  shr  ^  .-r>c.  ■  Jf hcritr.  hath  m&ce  z\l  ihin^s  f.ir  hiinMlf: 
'•  •  •■*^  •  "  .■  «  .  k.v  So  ,'.*■.  \  r..>:\::\f.  r  tnc  ob^sorve*.  **  shtmlu  the  rcceired 
•  •'     ■'^'  --.v  .-.v.  iNTrtv'i.  *\\.(  ,:4\  ,-.:"  ml"  wcuic  he  oonsiiiered  bv  i  Jew 

■     ili,»  ♦jN-  ,«    *i%x.,vv,*n.  I,*  RMvan.  tW  cat  »':' livable  and  afljction.** 
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phet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  ann  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?  There- 
bre  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath 
fafinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart ;  that  they  should  not  see 
wridh  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and 
[  diould  heal  them." 

Mr*  Scott's  interpretation  is,  in  its  first  aspect,  more  moderate  than 
lliat  of  many  divines  of  the  same  school.  It  is — *<  they  had  long  shut 
diflir  own  eyes,  and  hardened  their  own  hearts ;  and  so  Grod  would  give 
up  many  of  them  to  such  judicial  blindness,  as  rendered  their  conver- 
and  salvation  impossible.  The  prophecy  was  not  the  motive  or 
of  their  wickcc^ess ;  bqt  it  was  the  declaration  of  God's  purpoaef 
irhich  could  not  be  defeated :  therefore  while  this  prophecy  stood  in 
Beriptore  against  them,  and  others  of  like  character,  who  hated  the 
tnith  from  the  love  of  sin,  the  event  became  certain ;  in  which  sense  it 
ip  mid,  that  they  could  not  believe." 

Tliat,  in  some  special  and  aggravated  cases,  and  especially  in  that 
irhich  oonsirted  in  ascribing  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  Satan,  and  thus 
blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost ;  (cases,  however,  which  probably  affected 
Imt  a  few  individuals,  and  those  principally  the  chief  Pharisees  and 
nUxna  of  our  Lord's  time ;)  there  was  such  a  judicial  dereliction  as 
Mr.  Scott  speaks  of,  is  allowed ;  but  that  it  extended  to  the  body  of  the 
Tewi,  who  at  that  time  did  not  believe  in  the  mission  and  miracles  of 
CI11UC9  may  bo  denied.  The  contrary  must  appear  firom  the  earnest 
DHmier  in  which  their  salvation  was  sought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
Hdmquently  to  this  declaration ;  and  also  from  the  fact  of  great  num- 
bon  of  this  same  people  being  afterward  brought  to  acknowledge  and 
anbrace  Christ  and  his  religion.  This  is  our  objection  to  the  former 
part  of  this  interpretation.  Not  every  one  who  is  lost  finally,  is  given 
up  previously  to  judicial  blindness.  To  be  thus  abandoned  before  death 
m  a  special  procedure,  which  our  Lord  himself  confines  to  the  special 
Baae  of  blasphemy  against  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  latter  part  of  the 
Bomment,  the  objection  is  still  stronger.  Mr.  Scott  acknowledges  the 
iricked  and  wilful  blindness  of  these  Jews  to  be  the  cause  of  the  judicial 
loieliction  supposed.  From  this  it  would  naturally  follow,  that  this 
irilfiil  blinding  and  hardening  of  their  hearts,  was  the  true  reason  why 
they  "  could  not  believe,"  as  provoking  God  to  take  away  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  them.  But  Mr.  Scott  cannot  stop  here.  He  will  have 
mother  cause  for  their  incapacity  to  believe :  not,  indeed,  the  prophecy 
iinoted  from  Isaiah  by  the  evangelist ;  but  "  God's  purpose,"  of  which 
tkat  prediction,  he  says,  was  the  <<  declaration."  It  follows,  then,  that 
"  they  could  not  believe,*'  because  it  was  «  God's  purpose  which  could 
be  defeated.''    Agreeably  to  this  Mr.  Scott  understands  the  pre. 
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dietm  u  «Mrtiiig»tlwt  tbo  agent  in  bUlk«  te  0fH  of  tfw  peifli 
TOprofed,  that  ia,  tta  ohitinale  Jewa,  waa  God 

Let  ua  now,  tbeieibre,  more  portieiilarfy 
we  ahallfind, 

I.  That  it  aiBnni»  not  thai  their  eyea  ahoold  be  UinM^ 
cloaedy  by  a  Divine  agency,  aa  aaaumed  by  Mr.  Soolt  and 
iata.  Thia  notion  ia  not  found  in  baiah  yU  from  wfaidi  dm 
made«  There  the  agent  is  repreaented  to  be  die  paophat 
«*  Make  the  heart  of  thia  people  &t,  and  make  their  ean  haatfj,  mi 
ihiit  dieir  eyea;  leat  theyaee  with  their  eye^^dsc  Nawaadbap* 
phet  ooidd  exeit  no  aecret  direct  influence  ower  the  omida  of  d» 
dient  Jewa»  he  muat  have  fulfilled  thia  oommiwaon,  if  it  be 
by  pieaohing  to  them  a  ftUacioua  and  obdurating  doetrine^  Nka  Atf  rf 
the  fldit  propheta ;  but  if»  aa  we  know,  he  preached  no  audi  daelBri( 
than  are  the  worda  to  be  underalood  according  to  die  geniBa  af  Ai 
Hebrew  iangua^  which  often  repreaenta  him  aa  an  aganly  lAe  iaAi 
oee«rian»  however  innocent  and  mideaigned,  of  any  diing  faei|g  Ana  ly 
aiiothw%  llitta  the  prophet,  in  conaequence  of  the  unbelief  of  te^Mi 
of  hia  day  in  thoae  promiaea  of  Meaeiah  he  waa  appointed  la  Miaft 
and  wbiA  lad  him  to  complain,  **  Who  hath  believed  our  lepartr  In 
oama  an  oecericai  to  the  Jewa  of  **  making  their  own  heeita  fid^  aai  ttik 
aara  heavy»  and  of  ihatting  dieir  eyea"  against  hia  tfniiiiwyk  Iha 
tma  agwHa  wer»»  however,  the  Jewa  themselves ;  andbjnllwhalnav 
the  ganiua  of  the  Hebrew  language  they  woukl  be  imdeielaei  aa  m 
ohar^ted  by  the  prophet  Tlius  the  Septuagint,  the  Arabic,  and  te 
Syfiae  vie^nivivi  all  agnoo  in  rendering  the  text,  so  that  the  people  this* 
!«i«tv«H»«  to  who4n  the  prophet  wrote,  are  made  the  agents  of  dwng  Aal 
whioh%  in  iho  «tA-K>  of  the  Hebrews,  is  ascribed  to  the  prophet 
^«  aU^K  it  u*  manitMl,  that  St.  Paul,  who  quotes  the  same 
Vote  \\viii»  ^5-^*^7.  undenlood  the  prophet ;  "  Well  spake  the  floiy 
<«hi¥rt  by  Kaiiaa  the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  sa3ring.  Go 
(HHtpK\  and  saY«  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  not  underaland ;  and 
>«>  ihall  «iM^  and  not  percei^-e :  for  the  heart  of  thia  people  ia 
{;i\)iM«  aiHl  ih«»ir  ean  aie  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyest  hath 
t^ltiMHl  c  Umi  thev  ihonid  see  with  their  eves,  and  hear  with  thair  eon 
.uhI  umk»n«iuid  ^iih  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  end  I  Anril 
h«^  iheiu/'  Nor  iu  the  paamge  as  it  b  given  by  St.  John,  ii  te 
UumUu^  ot*  the  «»vea  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  God.  It  standi  i  ii 
iruiH  in  our  ^-torsion*  ^«  Hi^  h«di  blinded  their  eyes,"  dsc.  But  dm  tbmk 
verba  have  no  nominative  case  expresaed,  and  it  is  left  to  be  a^fM 
by  the  nnMler.  Nor  doos  the  context  mention  the  agent;  and  fiudnft 
if  we  ttipi^y  the  pronouii  ke^  we  cannot  refer  it  to  God,  sinoe  the  psa- 
Mg%'  cJoaee»  with  a  change  of  pemo,  «^and  /  should  heal  them.''    Tba 


agent  bhnding  and  hardening,  and  the  agent  attempting  to  ^  heal,"  cai^ 
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therefore,  be  the  same,  because  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  not 
only  grammatically,  but  in  design  and  operation.  That  agent,  then, 
may  be  ^  the  god  of  this  world,**  to  whom  the  work  of  blinding  them 
that  bdieve  not,  is  expressly  attributed  by  the  Apostle  Paul;  or  St. 
lioliDy  fiimiliar  with  the  Hebrew  style,  might  refer  it  to  the  prophet,  who, 
coii8e(]uentially,  and  through  the  wilful  perverseness  of  the  Jews,  was 
the  occasion  of  their  making  their  own  <'  hearts  gross,  and  closing  their 
ears ;"  or,  finally,  the  personal  verb  may  be  used  impersonally,  and  the 
active  form  for  the  passive,  of  which  critics  furnish  parallel  instances.  (7) 
Bat  in  all  these  views  the  true  responsible  agent  and  criminal  doer  is 
''nus  PxopLB," — this  perverse  and  obstinate  people  themselves;  a 
poBt  to  which  every  part  of  their  Scriptures  gives  abundant  testimony. 

8.  It  may  be  denied  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  here  quoted  is,  as 
Mr.  Scott  represents  it,  <'  a  declaration  of  Grod's  purpose^  which  could 
■ot  be  defeated."  A  simple  prophecy  is  not  a  declaration  of  purpose 
at  aD ;  but  the  declaration  of  a  future  event.  If  a  purpose  of  God,  to 
be  hereafler  accomplished,  be  declared,  this  declaration  becomes  more 
tiuui  a  BUi^>le  prophecy :  it  connects  the  act  with  an  agent ;  and  in  the 
can  before  us,  that  agent  is  assumed  to  be  God.  But  we  have  shown, 
that  the  agent  in  bUnding  the  eyes,  and  closing  the  ears  of  these  perverse 
Jaw%  is  nowhere  said  to  be  God  ;  and  therefore  the  prophecy  is  not  a 
dsdaration  of  his  purpose.  Again,  if  it  were  a  declaration  of  Grod's 
porpoae,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  :  for  prophetic 
dweatenings  are  not  absolute;  but  imply  conditions.  This  is  so  far 
fiom  being  a  mere  assumption,  that  it  is  established  by  the  authority  of 
Almighty  Gron  himself,  who  declares,  Jer.  xviii,  7,  8,  <*  At  what  instant 
I  ahall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to 
destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from 
their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them." 
Here  we  have  a  prophetic  commination  ttUered ;  <*  at  what  instant  I  speak*^ 
^-^  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced.^*  We  have  also  the 
fmpose  in  the  mind  of  God — "the  evil  that  I  thought;**  and  yet  this 
prediction  might  fail,  and  this  purpose  be  defeated.  So  in  the  case  of 
npentant  Nineveh,  the  predicted  destruction  failed,  and  the  wrathful 
purpose  was  defeated,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  Divine  attributes : 
€0  the  contrary,  they  were  illustrated  by  this  manifestation  of  the 
miiigled  justice  and  grace  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Scott,  like  many 
others,  argues  as  though  the  prediction  of  an  event  gave  certainty  to  it. 
^t  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  evente  is  not  created  by  prophecy. 
Prophecy  results  from  prescience ;  and  prescience  has  respect  to  what 
will  be,  but  not  necessarily  to  what  must  be.  Of  this,  however,  more 
in  its  proper  place. 

(7)  See  Whitby*!  Paraphraae  and  Annot.  and  his  Discoune  on  the  Five  Points, 
duip.1 
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3.  K  this  propheey  eoiild  be  made  to  bear  aB  that  die  Cafiinhli  fki 
poae  upon  it,  it  woidd  not  serve  their  purpoaB.  U  wodU,  em  ttii' 
afford  no  proof  of  ^eiieraZ  election  and  reprobatkM^  aqoe*]t  haa  aa  enlii 
aive  application  to  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  JewMi  ptfojda  ooijTt  ^ 
is  never  adduced,  either  by  St,  John  or  by  St.  Plu]]»  aa  tlw  griaal  4t. 
any  general  doctrine  whatever. 

Jude  4,  '^For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  miawaipaa^  wheiMi 
befiire  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  matkf"  dte. 

The  word  which  is  here  rendered  ordained,  is  literaUy  ybrMrsllfla;  mi 
the  wocd  rendered  eondenmation,  signifies  legal  putm^iiienf,  or  ^MJ^faail- 
The  paange  means,  therefore,  either  that  the  claaa  of  men  apolni  ^ 
had  been  foretdd  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  their  puushnient  had  hia 
there  formerly  typified,  in  those  examples  of  ancient  tinie%  of  wttA; 
several  are  cited  in  the  following  verses ;  as  Cain,  Bafauun,  Korakf «! 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  Mr.  Scott,  therefore,  very  wdl  iuten»iela  At 
text,  when  he  says,  ^  the  Lord  had  foreseen  them,  for  they  warn  of  d^ 
registered  to  this  condemnation :  many  predietUmt  had,  fiom  the 
ning,  been  deUvered  to  this  efllect."  But  when  he  adda»  *«<Nq!^ 
predictions  had  been  ettracU^  as  it  were,  firom  the  registen  of 
even  the  secret  and  eUmaiL  decrees  of  God,  in  which  he  had 
to  leave  them  to  their  pride  and  lusts,  till  they  merited  and 
eondenmation,"  we  may  well  ask  for  the  proof.  All  this  ia 
gratuitous;  brought  to  the  text,  and  not  deduced  firom  it;  andii^ 
fore,  very  unworthy  of  a  commentator.  The  ^  extrada^  fion'  tia 
register  of  God's  decrees,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  cooiam  ar 
such  sentiment  as  that  these  abusers  of  the  grace  of  God  only  did  Ifart 
which  they  could  not  but  do,  in  consequence  of  having  been  <*  left  to 
their  pride  and  lusts,"  and  excluded  before  they  were  bom  firom  te 
mercies  of  Christ.  If  this  sentiment  then  is  not  in  the  ^  extracts^*'  it  if 
not  in  the  original  register ;  or  else  something  is  there  which  God,  in  Iw 
own  revealed  word,  has  not  extracted,  and  respecting  which  the  coi^ 
mentator  must  either  have  had  some  independent  revelation,  or  haia 
been  guilty  of  speaking  very  rashly.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  paiaU 
passage  in  2  Peter  ii,  1-8,  where  the  same  class  of  persons  is  oertaioly 
spoken  of,  so  far  are  they  firom  being  represented  as  excluded  from  tie 
benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  that  they  are  chained  with  a 
crime,  which  necessarily  impties  their  participation  in  it,  with  the 
of  "  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them." 

1  Cor.  iv,  7,  "  For  who  maketh  thee  to  diflfer  from  another  V 

The  context  shows  that  the  apostle  was  here  endeavouring  to  repvev 
that  ostentation  which  had  arisen  among  many  persons  in  the  Chordi 
of  Corinth,  on  account  of  their  spiritual  gifis  and  endowments.  Hiif 
he  does  by  referring  those  gifts  to  God,  as  the  sole  giver, — *^  for  who 
maketh  thee  to  differ  ?^^  or  who  confers  ntpmoriiy  upon  thee?  as  dM 
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obviously  is ;  <'  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  V^ 
Mr.  Scott  acknowledges  that  *'  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  more  inune- 
dialely  of  natural  abihties,  and  ^iritual  gifls ;  and  not  of  special  and 
efficacious  grace.''  If  so,  then  the  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
eoDtioversy.  The  argument  he  however  affirms,  concludes  equally  in 
one  case,  as  in  the  other ;  and  in  his  sermon  on  election  he  thus  applies 
it :  ^  Let  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  be  fairly  proposed,  with  solemn 
warnings  and  pressing  invitations,  to  two  men  of  exactly  the  same  cha. 
racter  and  disposition :  if  they  are  left  to  themselves  in  entirely  similar 
cucomstances,  the  effect  must  be  precisely  the  same.  But,  behold, 
while  one  proudly  scorns  and  resents  the  gracious  oflfer,  the  other 
twmhiea,  weeps,  prays,  repents,  believes !  Who  maketh  this  man  to 
dEftr  from  the  other  ?  or  what  hath  he  that  he  hath  not  received  ?  The 
Scriptural  answer  to  this  question,  when  properly  understood,  decides 
die  whole  controversy."  (8) 

-  As  this  is  a  favourite  argument,  and  a  popular  dilemma  in  the  hands 
of  the  Calvinists,  and  so  much  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  its  solution, 
may  somewhat  particularly  examine  it. 

Instead  of  supposing  the  case  of  two  men  "  of  exactly  the  same  cha- 
and  disposition,"  why  not  suppose  the  same  man  in  two  moral 
?  for  one  man  who  *<  proudly  scorns  the  Crospel"  does  not  more 
differ  from  another  who  penitently  receives  it,  than  th^  same  man  who 
haa  once  scoffingly  rejected,  and  afterward  meekly  submitted  to  it, 
difleiB  from  himself;  as  for  instance,  Saul  the  Pharisee  from  Paul  the 
apoatle.  Now,  to  account  for  the  case  of  two  men,  one  receiving  the 
Goapel,  and  the  other  rejecting  it,  the  theory  of  election  is  brought  in ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  one  man  in  two  different  states,  this  theory  cannot 
be  resorted  to.  The  man  was  elect  from  eternity ;  he  is  no  outcast 
fiom  the  mercy  of  his  God,  and  the  redemption  of  his  Saviour,  and  yet, 
in  one  period  of  his  life,  he  proudly  scorns  the  offered  mercy  of  Christ, 
at  another  he  accepts  it.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  election, 
simply  considered  in  itself,  will  not  solve  the  latter  case ;  and  by  conse- 
quence it  will  not  solve  the  former :  for  the  mere  fact,  that  one  man 
ngects  the  Gospel  while  another  receives  it,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the 
non-election  of  the  non-recipient,  than  the  fact  of  a  man  now  rejecting 
it,  who  shall  aflerward  receive  it,  is  a  proof  of  his  non-election.  The 
solution,  then,  must  be  sought  for  in  some  communication  of  the  grace 
of  God,  in  some  inward  operation  upon  the  heart,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  consequence  of  election ;  but  this  leads  to  another  and  distinct 
question.  This  question  is  not,  however,  the  vincibility  or  invincibility 
of  the  grace  of  God,  at  least  not  in  the  first  instance.  It  is,  in  truth, 
whether  there  is  any  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  in  man  at  all  tend- 
ing to  salvation,  in  cajBes  where  we  see  the  Gospel  rejected.    Is  the  man 

(8)  Calvin  puti  the  matter  in  much  the  same  way.    Inst.  lib.  iii,  c.  34. 
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who  rejects  peneveringly,  and  he  who  rejects  but  for  a  time,  perhaps  a 
long  period  of  his  life,  left  without  any  good  motions  or  assisting  influ- 
ence from  the  grace  of  God,  or  nott  This  question  seontf  to  admit  of 
but  one  of  three  answers.  Either  he  has  no  gracious  assistance  at  aD, 
to  dispose  him  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  or  he  has  a  sufiident  influence 
of  grace  so  to  dispose  him ;  or  that  gracious  influence  is  dispensed  in  an 
insufficient  measure.  If  the  ^Ist  answer  be  given,  then  not  only  are  the 
non-elect  lefl  without  any  visitations  of  grace  throughout  life ;  but  the  efeet 
also  are  lefl  without  them,  until  the  moment  of  their  efiectual  calling. 
If  the  second  be  offered  as  the  answer,  then  both  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
elect  man  who  finally  rejects  Christ,  and  that  of  the  elect  man,  who 
rejects  him  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  the  saving  grace  of  Grod  mat  be 
allowed  so  to  work  as  to  be  capable  of  counteraction,  and  ^eetoal 
resistance.  If  this  be  denied,  then  the  third  answer  must  be  adopted, 
and  the  grace  of  God  must  be  allowed  so  to  influence  as  to  be  deagn- 
edly  insufficient  for  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given ;  that  is,  it  is  given 
for  no  saving  end  at  all,  either  as  to  the  non-elect,  or  as  to  the  elect  all 
the  time  they  remain  in  a  state  of  actual  alienation  frcmi  Christ  For 
if  an  insufficient  degree  of  grace  is  bestowed,  when  a  sufficient  degree 
might  have  been  imparted,  then  there  must  have  been  a  reason  for  restrain- 
ing the  degree  of  grace  to  an  insufficient  measure ;  yvhich  reason  oooM 
only  be,  that  it  ftught  be  insufiicient,  and  therefore  not  saving.  Now^ 
two  of  the  three  of  these  positions  are  manifestly  contrary  to  the  wofd 
of  GrOD.  To  say  that  no  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operates 
jpon  the  unconverted,  is  to  take  away  their  guilt ;  since  they  cannot  be 
guilty  of  rejecting  the  Gospel  if  they  have  no  power  to  embrace  it, 
either  from  themselves,  or  by  impartation,  while  yet  the  Scripture 
represents  this  as  the  highest  guilt  of  men.  All  the  exhortatiooi, 
and  reproofs,  and  invitations  of  Scripture,  are,  also,  by  this  doctrine, 
turned  into  mockery  and  delusion ;  and,  finally,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  in  this  case,  as  "resisting  the  Holy  Ghost;"  as  « grieving  wi 
quenching  the  Spirit ;"  as  «  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,"  eitber 
in  the  case  of  the  non-elect,  who  are  never  converted,  or  of  the  elect, 
before  conversion :  so  that  the  latter  have  never  been  guilty  of  stubbon- 
^ness,  and  obstinacy,  and  rebellion,  and  resistance  of  grace ;  though  tbeff 
are,  by  them,  aflerwaid,  always  acknowledged  among  their  sins.  Nor 
did  they  ever  feel  any  good  motion,  or  drawing  from  the  Spirit  of  Goi 
before  what  they  term  their  efiectual  calling ;  though,  it  is  presumed, 
that  few,  if  any  of  them,  will  deny  this  in  fact. 

If  the  doctrine,  that  no  grace  is  imparted  before  conversion,  is  tbeo 
contradicted  both  by  Scripture  and  experience,  how  will  the  case  staoA 
as  to  the  intentional  restriction  of  that  grace  to  a  degree  which  is  insof' 
ficient  to  dispose  the  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  this 
view  be  held,  it  must  be  maintained  equally  as  to  the  elect  before  their 
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•onvenioDy  and  as  to  the  non-elect.  In  that  case,  then,  we  have  equal 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  guilt  of  man,  as  when  it  is  supposed 
ftat  no  grac^  at  all  is  imparted ;  and  lor  the  reproofs,  calls,  and  invita- 
tiom^  and  thieatenings  of  the  word  of  God.  For  where  lies  the  differ. 
mce  between  die  ahsolute  non-impartation  of  grace,  and  grace  so 
as  to  be  designedly  insufficient  for  salvation  ?  Plainly  there  ia 
),  except  that  we  can  see  no  end  at  all  for  giving  insufficient  grace; 
a  GiiCQimtance  which  would  only  serve  to  render  still  more  perplexing 
the  princq>les  and  practice  of  the  Divine  administration.  It  has  no  end 
of  meicyy  and  none  of  justice ;  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  perceived,  of  wis- 
dom. Not  of  mercyy  for  it  effects  nothing  merciful,  and  designs  not  to 
odbct  it;  not  ofjwticey  for  it  places  no  man  under  equitable  responsi- 
Uky ;  not  of  toisdom^  for  it  has  no  assignable  end.  The  Scripture 
tratti  an  men  to  whom  the  Crospel  is  preached  as  endowed  with  power, 
nol  indeed  from  themselves,  but  from  the  grace  of  God,  to  "  turn  at  his 
nproof ;"  to  come  at  his  '<  call ;"  to  embrace  his  <<  grace ;"  but  they 
kave  no  capacity  for  any  of  these  acts,  if  either  of  these  opinions  be 
Inie :  and  thus  the  word  of  God  is  contradicted.  So  also  is  experience, 
in  both  cases ; '  for  there  could  be  no  s^ise  of  guilt  for  having  rejected 
Chiisty  and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in  the  non-elect  never  con- 
vortedy  or  in  the  elect  before  conversion,  if  either  they  had  no  visitations 
of  grace  at  all ;  or  if  these  were  designedly  granted  in  an  insufficient 


It  fi>llows,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  impartation  of  grace  to  the 
uneonverted,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  enable  them  to  embrace  the  (ros- 
pel,  must  be  admitted ;  and  with  this  doctrine  comes  in  that  of  a  power 
in  man  to  use,  or  to  spurn  this  heavenly  gifl  and  gracious  assistance : 
in  other  words,  a  power  of  willing  to  come  to  Christ,  even  when  men 
do  -  not  come ;  a  power  of  considering  their  ways,  and  turning  to  the 
Lord,  when  they  do  not  consider  them,  and  turn  to  him ;  a  power  of 
prayings  when  they  do  not  pray ;  and  a  power  of  believing,  when  they 
do  not  believe :  powers  all  of  grace ;  all  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart ;  but  powers  to  be  exerted  by  man,  since  it  is  man., 
and  not  God,  who  wills,  and  turns,  and  prays,  and  believes,  while  the 
injBuence  under  wliich  this  is  done  is  from  the  grace  of  God  alone. 
This  is  the  doctrine  which  is  clearly  contained  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
'*  WoriE  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God 
that  woriceth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure  ;" 
where,  not  only  the  operation  of  God,  but  the  co-operation  of  man,  are 
distinctly  marked ;  and  are  both  held  up  as  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  grand  result — **  salvation." 

It  will  appear,  then,  from  these  observations,  that  the  question,  '<  Who 

maketh  thee  to  differ  T  as  urged  by  Mr.  Scott  and  others  from  thu 

time  of  Calvin,  is  a  very  inapposite  one  to  their  purpose,  for, 
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Fint,  it  is  a  qoesdoa  which  the  apostle  asks  with  no 
diffineoce  in  religioiis  ftate,  but  only  with  respect  to.gjUb  and 
meiits.  Secoodlj,  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  no  aMji|yito^^ 
application  of  his  words,  as  is  thus  madOy  in  any  clttiiir  jmidf  I 
"niirdly,  it  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose  for  yi^it0i 
forth  so  often  from  its  context  and  meaning;  for,  in  dw  iw 
of  it,  it  is  folsely  assumed,  that  the  two  men  instaneedi,  the  aaa  di 
lejectB,  and  the  other  who  embraces  the  Gcepdf  are  not  eaeh 
with  sufficient  grace  to  enable  them  to  receive  God's  gmcioai 
Now  this,  we  may  again  say,  must  either  be  denied  or  affirmed,  ti 
be  affirmed,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  men  conaJsTa,  not  whw 
they  place  it,  in  the  destitution  or  deficiency  on  the  one  hand,  or  iaii 
plenitude  on  the  other,  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  in  the  use  of  pMi* 
and  when  they  say,  **  it  is  €rod  which  makedi  them  to  difl^,"  dMJ  IV 
in  fiict,  that  it  is  €rod  that  not  only  gives  sufficient  grace  to  eaeh;  kl 
tues  that  grace  for  them.  For  if  it  be  allowed  that  snflMept  giaes  Ir 
repentance  and  fiiith  is  given  to  each,  then  the  true  difimneo  hsMM 
diem  is^  that  one  repents,  and  the  other  does  not  repent ;  Aa  m 
believes^  and  the  other  does  not  believe :  if^  therefore,  this  diflbnlMS  ii 
to  be  attributed  to  God  directly,  then  the  act  of  repenting^  and  As  erf 
of  behoving,  are  both  the  acts  of  God.  If  they  hesitate  to  avow  lUib 
for  it  is  an  absurdi^,  then  either  they  must  give  up  tiie 
totally  useless  to  them,  or  else  take  the  other  side  of  the 
to  all  who  reject  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  to  receive  it  is 
How  then  will  that  serve  them?  They  may  say,  it  is  true, 
take  the  man  who  embraces  the  Gospel,  "  Who  maketh  him  to  difir 
but  God,  who  gives  this  sufficient  grace  to  him  t"  but  then  we  haie  ai 
equal  right  to  take  the  man  who  rejects  the  Grospel,  and  ask,  **  Wht 
maketh  him  to  differ"  from  the  man  that  embraces  it  ?  To  thw  diej 
cannot  reply  that  he  maketh  himself  to  differ ;  for  that  which  they  heis 
lay  down  is,  that  he  has  either  no  grace  at  all  imparted  to  him  to 
him  to  act  as  the  other ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  do 
cient  degree  of  it  to  produce  a  true  faith ;  that  he  never  had  that  gnee; 
that  he  is,  and  always  must  remain,  as  destitute  of  it  as  when  he 
bom.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  himself  to  differ  from  the  naui 
embraces  the  Gospel ;  for  he  has  no  power  to  imitate  his  exampla^  wai 
to  make  himself  equal  with  him ;  and  the  only  answer  to  our  qMrtna 
is,  « that  it  is  God  who  maketh  him  to  differ  from  the  other,"  liy  vi^^ 
holding  that  grace  by  which  alone  he  could  be  prevented  from  ngecting 
the  Gospel;  and  this,  so  far  from  "setthng  the  whole  cootrofeny* 
is  the  very  point  in  debate. 

This  dilemma,  then,  will  prove,  when  examined,  but  inconvenient  to 
diemselves ;  for  if  sufficiency  of  grace  be  allowed  to  the  unconverted, 
dien  the  Calviniato  make  the  acto  of  grace,  as  weU  as  the  gift  of  grace  iHdf 
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to  be  Uie  work  of  God  in  the  elect :  if  sufficiency  of  grace  is  denied, 
the  unbelief  and  condemnation  of  the  wicked  are  not  from  them- 
but  fiNm  God.  (9)  The  fact  is,  that  this  supposed  puzzle  has 
alwayi  used  ad  capUxndum ;  and  is  unworthy  so  grave  a  contro- 
fmy ;  and  as  to  the  pretence,  that  the  admission  of  a  power  in  man  to 
vee  or  to  abuse  the  grace  of  God  involves  some  merit  or  ground  of  glo- 
Ijing  ID  man  himself,  this  is  equally  fallacious.  The  power  *'  to  will 
and  to  do^"  is  the  sole  resuh  of  the  working  of  (rod  in  man.  All  is  of 
:  •*By  the  grace  of  God,"  must  every  one  say,  "I  am  what  I 
."  Efere  is  no  dispute ;  every  good  thought,  desire,  and  tendency 
of  the  hearty  and  all  its  power  to  turn  these  to  practical  account  by 
prayer,  by  fidth,  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  through  which  new 
power  "  to  win  and  to  do,"  new  power  to  use  grace,  as  well  as  new 
is  communicated,  is  of  God.  Every  good  act,  therefore,  is  the 
of  a  coomiunicated  power  which  is  given  of  grace,  as  the  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  withered  hand  of  the  healed  man  was  the  use  of  the 
power  communicated  to  his  imbecility,  and  still  working  with  the  act, 
diough  not  the  act  itself;  and  to  attempt  to  lay  a  ground  of  boasting 
and  self  sufficiency  in  the  assisted  acceptance  of  the  grace  of  God  by 
■s ;  and  the  empowered  submission  of  our  hearts  to  it,  is  as  manifestl};- 
disnrd  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  man,  whose  arm  was  withered, 
had  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
mfaadey  because  he  himself  stretched  out  the  invigorated  member  at  the 
command  of  Christ ;  and  because  it  was  not,  in  fact,  lifled  up  by  the 
hand  of  him  who,  in  that  act  of  faith  and  obedience,  had  healed  him. 

Tlie  question  of  the  invincibility  of  Divine  grace,  is  a  point  to  be  in 
another  place  considered. 

Acts  xviii,  9,  10,  <<  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace , 
6r  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  'thee  to  hurt  thee ;  for  1 
haoe  much  people  in  this  city  '* 

Mr.  Scott,  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  election  is  always  present,  sajrs, 
•*  In  this  Christ  evidently  spake  of  those  who  were  his  by  election,  thr 
gift  of  the  Father,  and  his  own  purchase ;  though,  nt  that  time,  in  an 
ancoDverted  state."  {Notes  in  he.)  It  would  have  been  more  <*  evident" 
had  this  been  said  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Scott,  or 
any  thing  approaching  to  it.  The  "  evidence,"  we  fear,  was  all  in  Mr. 
Scott's  predisposition  of  mind ;  for  it  nowhere  else  appears.  The  ex- 
pressioQ  is,  at  least,  capable  of  two  very  satisfactory  interpretations,  in- 
dependent of  the  theory  of  Calvinistic  election.  It  may  mean,  that  there 
^•»p  many  well  disposed  and  serious  inquirers  among  the  **  Greeks"  in 


(9)  Thik  Calvin  scruples  net  to  say,  **  The  supremo  Lord,  therefore,  by  <f«. 
primng  of  the  comtnunicatioo  V  his  light,  and  leaving  in  darkness  those  whom 
he  has  reprobated,  ni«kas  wav  fo-  the  aocomplishment  of  his  own  predeatina 
lion."  {fnst,  lib.  iii,  o.  H^. 
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Corinth ;  for  when  P&ul  turned  firom  the  Jews,  he  *<  entered  into  tb 
house  of  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  Gron.''  This  man  was  a  GiMk 
proselyte ;  and,  from  various  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatfes  it  b  jtm, 
that  this  class  of  people  were  not  only  numerous,  hut  generally  xeoeiici 
the  Gospel  with  joy,  and  were  among  the  first  who  joined  the  piiidliiv 
Churches.  They  manifested  their  readiness  to  receive  the  Gospel  k 
Corinth  itself  when  the  Jews  **  opposed  and  blasphemed ;"  and  it  is  Ml 
improbable,  that  to  such  proselytes,  who  were  in  many  places  '^  a  p» 
pie  prepared  of  the  Lord,"  reference  is  made,  when  our  Saviai^ 
speaking  to  Paul  in  this  vision,  says,  ^  I  have  much  people  in  this  city.' 
Suppose,  however,  he  speaks  prospectively  and  prophetically,  mkim 
his  foreknowledge  of  an  event  the  means  of  encouraging  the  labooii  of 
his  devoted  apostle,  the  doctrine  of  election  follows  neither  from  the  fbd 
of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  nor  from  prophetic  declarations  gromM 
upon  it.  Even  Calvin  founds  not  election  upon  God's  foreknowled|ge; 
but  upon  his  decree. 

A  few  other  passages  might  be  added,  which  are  sometimes  addoeri 
as  proofs  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  **  election"  and  **  distingoUdm 
grace ;"  but  they  are  all  either  explained  by  that  view  of  Scriptoxal  ebe- 
tion  which  has  been  at  large  adduced,  or  are  of  very  obvious  interpnl^ 
tion.  I  believe  that  I  have  omitted  none,  on  which  any  great 
laid  in  the  controversy ;  and  the  reader  will  judge  how  far  those 
have  been  examined  serve  to  support  those  inferences  which  tsni  Is 
limit  the  universal  import  of  those  declarations  which  prove,  in  tbe  lil^ 
ral  sense  of  the  terms,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  '^  by  tiw 
grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Theories  which  limit  the  Extent  of  the  Death  of  Chsiit* 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  tke 
redemption  of  all  mankind  against  our  Calvinistic  brethren,  taken  their 
scheme  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  understood,  without  notidog 
those  minuter  shades  with  which  the  system  has  been  varied.  In  liiii 
discussion,  it  is  hoped,  that  no  expression  has  hitherto  escaped  inooo- 
sistent  with  candour.  Doctrinal  truth  would  be  as  little  served  by  thb 
as  Christian  charity ;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  the  theologi- 
cal inquirer,  that  the  system  which  we  have  brought  under  review  has, 
in  some  of  its  branches,  always  embodied,  and  oflen  preserved  in  vanoui 
parts  of  Christendom,  that  truth  which  is  \ital  to  the  Church,  and  salu- 
tary to  the  souls  of  men.  It  has  numbered,  too,  among  its  votaiie«i 
many  venerable  names ;  and  many  devoted  and  holy  men,  whose  writ- 
mgs  often  rank  among  the  brightest  lights  of  Scriptural  criticism  and 
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imctical  dinnity.  We  diink  the  peatHarities  of  their  creed  cleariy 
oppoaed  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  fairly  chargeable  in  argument 
vith  all  those  consequences  we  have  deduced  from  th^n ;  and  which, 
were  it  necessary  to  the  discussion,  might  be  characterized  in  still 
stronger  language.  Those  consequences,  however,  let  it  be  observed, 
we  only  exhibit  as  logical  ones.  By  many  of  this  class  of  divines  they 
are  denied ;  by  others  modified ;  and  by  a  third  party  explained  away 
to  tbdr  own  satisfaction  by  means  of  metaphysical  and  subtle  distinc- 
tioas.  As  logical  consequences  only  they  are,  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
fiurly  to  be  charged  upon  our  opponents,  in  any  disputes  which  may 
arire.  By  keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  the  discussion  of  these 
points  may  be  preserved  unfettered ;  and  candour  and  charity  sustain 
no  wound* 

We  liiall  now  proceed  to  justify  the  general  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and  partial  redemp- 
tioDy  by  adducing  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  himself^  and  of  Calvinistic 
tiiedlogiaiis  and  Churches ;  after  wl^ch  our  attentiouf  may  be  directed, 
briefly,  to  some  of  those  more  modem  modifications  of  the  system, 
wfaieiiy  though  they  difier  not,  as  we  think,  so  materially,  from  the 
original  model  as  some  of  their  advocates  suppose,  yet  make  conces- 
matm  not  unimportant  to  the  more  liberal,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  only 
Scriptoral  theory.  ^ 

Calvin  has  at  large  opened  his  sentiments  on  election,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Institutes.  (The  following  quotations  are  made  firom  Allen's 
translation.  London,  1623.)  ^  Predestination  we  call  the  eternal  decree 
of  God ;  by  which  he  hath  determined  in  himself  what  he  would  have 
lo  become  of  every  individual  of  mankind.  For  they  are  not  all  created 
with  similar  destiny ;  but  eternal  Ufe  is  foreordained  for  some,  and  eter- 
nal damnation  for  others.  Every  man,  therefore,  being  created  for  one 
or  ether  of  these  ends^  we  say,  he  is  predestinated,  either  to  life,  or  to 
death."  Afler  having  spoken  of  the  election  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
md  then  of  particular  branches  of  that  race,  he  proceeds,  *<  Though  it  is 
■ufficiently  clear  that  Grod,  in  his  secret  counsel,  freely  chooses  whom  he 
willy  and  rejects  others,  his  gratuitous  election  is  but  half  displayed  till 
we  come  to  particular  individuals,  to  whom  God  not  only  ofiers  salva- 
tion, but  aasigna  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  certainty  of  the  effect  is 
KaUe  to  no  suspense  or  doubt."  He  sums  up  the  chapter,  in  which  he 
thus  generally  states  the  doctrine,  in  these  words :  (chap.  21,  book  iii :) 
**  In  conformity,  therefore,  to  the  clear  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  we 
assert,  that  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  counsel,  God  hath  once  for  all 
determined  both  whom  he  would  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would 
condenm  to  destruction.  We  aflirm  that  this  counsel,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  elect,  is  founded  on  his  gratuitous  mercy,  totally  irrespective  of 

human  merit ;  but  that  to  those  whom  he  devoVea  to  condemnation,  the 
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gate  of  lift  is  dami  by  a  just  and  irfepralwopihla,  hot  iiiflowydbwri 

Ne  judgment.    In  the  elect,  we  cooaider  calling  aa  an  evidenoe  of  al» 

tion ;  and  juatificatioQ  as  another  token  rf  ita  inaniftiatatioo»  till  .ttf 

arrive  in  glory,  which  constitutes  its  completion.    As  Ood 

by  vocation  and  justification,  so  by  exikdmg  the 

Imowledge  of  his  name,  and  sanctification  of  his  Spirit,  he  afibidi  m 

other  indication  of  the  judgment  that  awaits  them.'* 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following  chapter  (book  in,  dnp^  fli) 
he  thus  rejects  the  notion  that  predestinatioQ  is  to  ba  nndanloai  m 
resulting  from  God's  foreknowledge  of  what  would  be  the  coodMt.rf 
either  ^e  elect  or  the  reprobate.    *<  It  is  a  notion  commoi^y  fll» 
tained,  that  God,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  respective  flHota  «f 
eveiy  individual,  makes  a  correspondent  distinctioQ  between  CAmt 
pemos;  that  he  adopts  as  his  children  such  as  he  fbralmoiws wB  hi 
deserving  of  his  grace ;  and  devotes  to  the  damnation  of  death 
whose  dispositions  he  sees  will  be  inclined  to  wickedneaa  and  ii 
Thus  they  not  ooly  obscure  election  by  covering  it  with  the  veil  af  I 
knowledge,  but  pretend  that  it  originates  in  another  canao." 
ently  with  this,  he  a  litde  fiuther  on  asserts,  that  election  doaa 
from  holinesB ;  but  holiness  from  dection.    **  For  when  it  Ja.aaii^  Ai^ 
the  fidthfiil  are  elected  that  th^  sbouU  be  holy,  it  is  fiiUy  h 
the  holiness  they  were  in  future  to  possess,  had  its  origin  in- 
He  proceeds  to  quote  the  example  of  Jacob  and  Esan,  aa 
hated  before  they  had  done  good  or  evil,  to  ahow  that  tha  only 
of  election  and  reprobatioQ  is  to  be  placed  in  Grod's  <*  aecret 
He  will  not  allow  the  future  wickedness  of  the  reprobate  to  have  fasM  ] 
coDsidered  in  the  decree  of  their  rejection,  any  more  than  the 
ness  of  the  elect  as  influencing  their  better  fate.     **  God  hath 
whom  he  will  have  mercy ;  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.     Yob  sm 
how  he  (the  apostle)  attributes  both  to  the  mere  wiU  of  God.     K 
therefore,  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his  peopH 
but  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  neither  shall  we  find  any  other 
but  his  wiU  for  the  reprobation  of  others.      For  when  God  is 
harden,  or  show  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this  da* 
deration,  to  seek  no  cause  beside  his  tnU."  (Book  iii,  chap.  38.)— 
^  Many,  indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  from  God^  aMt 
election  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  any  one  is  reprobated.     BM 
this  is  puerile  and  absurd ;  because  election  itself  could  not  exiit  with- 
out being  opposed  to  reprobation : — whom  God  passes  by,  he  tkenfrn 
reprobates ;  and  from  no  other  cause  than  his  determination  to  uidailii 
them  from  the  inheritance  which  he  predestines  for  lus  chiklren."  (Beak 
iii,  chap.  23.) 

This  is  the  scheme  of  predestination  as  exhibited  by  Calvin ;  uA  it 
is  remaricaUe,  that  the  aa^rers  which  he  is  compelled  to  give  to  ol^ 
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did  not  unfold  to  this  great  and  acute  man  its  utter  contrariety  to 
the  testimony  of  God,  and  to  all  established  notions  of  equity  among 
BMD.  To  the  objection  taken  from  justice,  he  replies,  <<  They  (the  ob- 
jectors) inquire  by  what  right  the  Lord  is  angry  with  his  creatures  who 
\md  not  provoked  him  by  any  previous  offence ;  for  that  to  devote  to 
ikitniction  whom  he  pleases,  is  more  Uke  the  caprice  of  a  t3nrant,  than 
Aie  lawful  sentence  of  a  judge.  If  such  thoughts  ever  enter  into  the 
BUnds  of  pious  men,  they  will  be  sufficiently  enabled  to  break  their  vio- 
lenoe  by  this  one  consideration,  how  exceedingly  presumptuous  it  is, 
only  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  Divine  trill ;  which  is,  in  fact,  and 
bt  justly  entitled  to  be,  the  cause  of  every  thing  that  exists.  For  9  it 
Imb  any  cause,  then  there  must  be  something  antecedent  on  which  it 
iepcuds,  which  it  is  impious  to  suppose.  For  the  will  of  God  is  the 
Iqghest  rule  of  justice ;  so  that  what  he  wills  must  be  considered  just, 
iir  diis  very  reason,  because  he  wills  it."  The  evasions  are  here  curi- 
HM.  1.  He  assumes  the  very  thing  in  dispute,  that  God  has  willed  the 
ieHniction  of  any  part  of  the  human  race,  ^  for  no  other  cause  than 
bacaOae  he  mils  it ;"  of  which  assumption  there  is  not  only  not  a  word 
nf  proof  in  Scripture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  Scripture  ascribes  the 
iasth  of  him  that  dieth  to  his  own  will,  and  not  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
tbere&re  contradicts  his  statement.  2.  He  pretends  that  to  assign  any 
mmte  to  the  Divine  will  is  to  suppose  something  antecedent  to,  some- 
ttiag  above  God,  and,  therefore,  *<  impious  ;"  as  if  we  might  not  sup- 
pow  something  i?f  God  to  be  the  rule  of  his  will,  not  only  without  any 
,  but  with  truth  and  piety ;  as,  for  instance,  his  perfect  wisdom, 
justice,  and  goodness :  or,  in  other  words,  to  believe  the  exer- 
of  his  will  to  flow  from  the  perfection  of  his  whole  nature  ;  a  much 
honourable  and  Scriptural  view  of  the  will  of  God  than  that  which 
iiib|ectB  it  to  no  rule,  even  in  the  nature  of  God  himself.  3.  When  he 
oaDs  the  will  of  God,  ^  the  highest  rule  of  justice,"  beyond  which  we 
oumot  push  our  inquiries,  ho  confounds  the  will  of  God,  as  a  rule  of 
juMioe  to  itf,  and  as  a  rule  to  himself.  This  will  is  our  rule  ;  yet  even 
diaOy  because  we  know  that  it  is  the  will  of  a  perfect  being ;  but  when 
Cahrin  represents  mere  tnU  as  constituting  God's  own  rule  of  justice,  he 
riiali  out  knowledge,  discrimination  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  holi- 
nen ;  which  is  saying  something  very  different  to  that  great  truth,  that 
God  cannot  will  any  thing  but  what  is  perfectly  just.  It  is  to  say  that 
bfiod  will,  will  which  has  no  respect  to  any  thing  but  itself,  is  God's 
h^^ieflt  rule  of  justice ;  a  position  which,  if  presented  abstractedly,  many 
of  the  most  ultra  Calvinists  would  spurn.  4.  He  determines  the  ques- 
tioQ  by  the  authority  of  his  own  metaphysics,  and  totally  forgets  that 
one  Return  of  inspiration  overturns  his  whole  theory, — God  "  vdlleth  all 
raea  to  be  saved :"  a  declaration,  which,  in  no  part  of  the  sacred  volume, 

a  opposed  or  limited  by  any  contrary  declaration. 
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to  tn  argimMot  in  which  he  hai  beeo  gooenlfy  MIow«d  I17  dMMiili| 

ha^  adopted  his  fjitam  with  scMM  mitigBtioiii.     ^AmwBwnAm 

fopCed  1^  8iI^  we  iiiuit  necenarily  be  odiooi  to  God,  and  that  not  "!■ 

tyiannical  ciiielty;  hot  in  die  most  eqiMble  e^HmfUkm  of  jitire   Ij 

all  whom  the  Lord  piedeidnatee  to  deatti  are»  in  dieir  natonl 

tiooy  liaMe  to  the  sentence  of  deadi,  what  nqusdce  do  tfaay 

leceivii^  fiom  himf*     To  this  Cslvin  veiy  fiuriy  alalea  die 

lejoinder  made  in  his  day;  and  which  the  common  seoae  of 

wiU  always  mafca,---^<  They  ob}ecty  were  they  not  by  tlie  dBCfeecMb 

adtooedendy  predestinated  to  that  connption  which  ia  vow  aMadmli 

cauK  of  dieir  eondemnslion!    When  they  perish  in  tlieir  eaatftm 

thereftne^  they  only  snflbr  the  punishment  of  that  misery  into  wtU^ii 

consequence  of  his  ptedesdnstion,  Adam  M9  and  precipitated  Ui 

rity  widi  him."     The  manner  in  which  Calvin  attempts  to 

ob|ectioo,  riiows  how  truly  unanswerable  it  is  upon  his  ajstii,    "I' 

confess,**  says  he,  **  indeed,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  §t,  tftk 

Dmne  «iQ,  into  that  miserable  condition  in  which  they  asa  asw  h^ 

vdved ;  and  this  is  what  I  asserted  from  the  beginning,  tfasi  wa  vsi 

always  return  at  last  to  Ae  joeere^  detorsitaalMMi  of  Godf9  wB;  it 

cause  of  which  bb  hidden  in  himaelf.    But  it  follows  not, 

God  is  liable  to  this  reproadi ;  for  we  will  answer  them  in  die 

of  Pftul,«  Oman,  who  art  dioudiatrBpliest  against  God  t  ShalAslIt 

formed  say  to  him  that  fimned  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  mo  ttaaf^^ 

That  is,  in  order  to  escape  the  pinch  of  the  objection,  he  aasoassi^itf 

St.  Paul  affirms  that  God  has  <<  formed"  a  part  of  the  hmnan  laes  to 

eternal  misery ;  and  that  by  imposing  silence  upon  them,  he  aSeaMn 

declare  that  this  proceeding  in  God  was  just.     Now  die 

be  proved  from  the  context  to  mesn  no  such  thing ;  but,  if 

and  it  were  more  obscure  in  its  meaning  than  it  really  is,  su^  an  ■ 

pretation  would  be  contradicted  by  many  other  plain  texts  of  SMyWA 

of  which  Calvin  takes  no  notice.    Even  if  this  text  wouM  sene  At 

purpose  better,  it  gives  no  answer  to  the  objection ;  for  we  are  brmi^ 

round  again,  as  indeed  Calvin  confesses,  to  his  former,  and  indeed  «lf 

argument,  that  the  whde  matter,  as  he  states  it,  is  to  be  refeifed  baek 

to  the  Divine  wiU ;   which  will,  though  perfectly  arfaitraiy,  ii^  as  he 

contends,  the  highest  rule  of  justice.      **  I  say,  with  Augostins^  dsa  the 

Lord  created  those  whom  he  certainly  foreknew  would  fall  intedsitiuc- 

lion ;  and  that  this  was  actually  so,  because  he  wUled  it ;  tat  of  hii 

will,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  demand  the  reason,  which  we  are  incspsbk 

of  comprehending ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  die  Divine  will  AoM  k 

made  the  subject  of  controversy  with  us,  which  is  only  anodier  nsme 

for  the  highest  rule  of  justice."     Thus  he  shuts  us  out  from  pumsig 

die  argument.    When  God  places  ftnees  against  oar  appnaehi  «• 


jjpwMdf  that  we  are  bound  iiot  ^to  bieak  through  and  giwb;^  but  not 
^  m^  when  man,  without  authority,  uaurpe  thk  authority,  and  warna  us  off 
;  fiom  hk  own  incloaurea,  as  though  we  were  treapaasing  upon  the  pecu- 
,Jinr  domains  of  Grod  himselfl    Calvin's  evasion  proves  the  objection 
g-snamwerable.    For  if  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  mere  will  of  God  as 
^to  the  destnictiou  of  the  reprobate ;  if  they  were  created  for  this  par- 
as Calvin  expreasly  affirms;  if  they  fell  into  their  corropdon  in 
of  God's  determination ;  if^  as  he  had  said  before,  *<  God 
them  by,  and  raprobates  them,  frwm  no  other  cause  than  his 
dotennination  to  exclude  them  firom  the  inheritance  of  his  childrmi,'' 
.  why  r^r  to  their  natural  corruption  at  all,  and  their  being  odious  to 
^Crod  in  that  state,  since  the  same  reason  is  given  for  their  comiptioa  as 
.fir  dieir  roprobation ? — ^Not  any  feult  of  theirs ;  but  the  mere  will  of 
^GoD^  ^  die  reprobation  hidden  in  his  secret  counsel,''  and  not  grounded 
«  the  viable  and  tangible  fact  of  their  demerit.     Thus  the  dection 
^tau^t  fay  Calvin  is  not  a  choice  of  some  persons  to  peculiar  grace  from 
Ae  whole  mass,  equally  deserving  of  punishment ;  (though  this  is  a 
^pnphism ;)  fer,  in  that  case,  the  decree  of  reprobation  would  rest  upon 
God's  foreknowledge  of  those  passed  by  as  corrupt  and  guilty,  which 
he  rejects.     '*  For  since  God  foresees  future  events  only  in  con- 
of  Jut  decree  thai  they  shall  happen^  it  is  useless  to  contend 
foreknowledge,  while  it  is  evident  that  all  things  come  to  pass  rather 
.ftgr  ardmaiUm  and  decree.     It  is  a  hobriblb  deosbe,  I  confess ;  but  no 
jae  can  deny  that  God  foreknew  the  future  fiite  of  man  before  he  ere* 
^itod  him ;  and  that  he  did  foreknow  it,  because  it  was  appointed  by  his 
^mm  decree."    Agreeably  to  this,  he  repudiates  the  distinction  between 
.  win  and  permission.     *'  For  what  reason  shall  we  assign  for  his  permit. 
iBg  it,  but  because  it  is  his  will?    It  is  not  prohMe^  however,  that  man 
fncored  his  own  destruction  by  the  mere  permisnony  and  without  any 
mppeinimeni  of  God." 

Widi  this  doctrine  he  again  makes  a  singular  attempt  to  reconcile 
Ibe  demerit  of  men  : — "  Th«r  perdition  depends  on  the  Divme  predes- 
linatioii  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cause  and  matter  of  it  are  found  tn 
AemmlfPeu  For  the  first  man  fell  because  the  Lord  had  determined  it 
siMMild  so  happen.  The  reason  of  this  determination  is  unknown  to  us. 
Jfaiiy  therefore,  foils  according  to  the  appointment  of  Divine  providence ; 
hat  he  foils  by  his  own  fault.  The  Lord  had  a  little  before  pronounced 
•teiy  thing  that  he  had  made  to  be  <  very  good.'  Whence,  then,  comes 
Ibe  depravity  of  man  to  revolt  firom  his  God  ?  Lest  it  should  be  thought  to 
oome  firom  creation,  Grod  approved  and  commended  what  had  proceeded 
fimn  himself.  By  his  own  wickedness,  therefore,  man  corrupted  the 
nature  he  had  received  pure  from  the  Lord,  and  by  his  fall  he  drew  aH 
his  posterity  with  him  to  destraction."     It  is  in  this  way  that  Calvin 

attempts  to  avoid  the  charge  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin.     But 
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how  God  ihoald  not  meraly  jMimiC  the  defeelmi  of  dbefimmn^tal 

^ppouU  it»«iidt0itlit,«iid  thathiswfll  ihould  be  tfao  «» liljrf 

Ifay^"  all  which  he  had  before  aaaerted,  and  yet  that  Deity  AoMM 
be  the  author  of  diat  which  he  apgKMnfed,  wiZiBd^  and  imposed  m  mmm» 
mip  upon,  would  be  rather  a  delicate  inquiry.  It  it  eooogh  fhaX  GMi 
reject!  the  imfnoua  doctrine,  and  even  though  his  principlee  dirae% 
Irad  to  it,  ance  he  hai  put  in  his  diaclaimer,  he  is  entitled  to  be^^ 
empted  from  the  charge; — but  the  logical  conchuioQ  ie  inentafak. 

In  much  the  same  manner  he  contends  that  the  necessity  of  ■■■! 
is  laid  upon  the  reprobate  by  the  ordination  of  Gon^  and  yet  deniesfti 
to  be  the  author  of  their  sin,  since  the  corruption  of  omo  was  duinl 
firam  Adam,  by  his  own  fiiult,  and  not  from  God.  Here,  also,  wUmifk 
the  difficulty  still  remains  of  conceiving  how  a  weceiiify  of 
should  be  kid  on  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  that  without  my 
leraction  of  grace  in  the  case  of  the  reprobate,  and  that  this  ahooid  ll 
attributable  to  the  will  of  God  as  its  eoiue,  while  yet  Godp  in  no  shh 
injurious  to  his  perfections^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  anther  of  a^  ai 
still  admit  Calvin's  disclaimer ;  but  then  he  cannot  hare  the 
en  both  ades,  and  must  renounce  this  or  some  of  his  former 
He  ediorts  us  **  rather  to  contemplate  the  evident  cause  of 
tion,  which  is  nearer  to  us,  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  fliaai 
after  a  hidden,  and  altogether  incomprehensible  one,  m  the 
tionofGoD."  <«  For,  though,  by  the  eternal  providence  of  GoiSHNB  WIS 
eresfed  to  that  miseiy  to  which  he  is  subject,  yet  the  grtmmd  of  it  ll 
has  derived  from  himself  not  God  ;  since  he  is  thus  ruined,  soMy  ii 
consequence  of  his  having  degenerated  from  the  pure  creaticm  of  Goi 
to  vicious  and  impure  depravity."  Thus,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  hi 
affirms  that  men  became  reprobate  from  no  other  cause  than  **the  wi 
of  God,"  and  his  "  sovereign  determination ;" — that  men  have  do  reans 
**  to  expostulate  with  God,  if  they  are  predestinated  to  eternal  deatfik 
without  any  demerit  of  their  own,  merely  by  his  sovereign  will ;' 
then,  that  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind  is  the  evident  and  nearer 
of  condemnation;  (which  cause,  however,  was  still  a  matter  of  ** ap- 
pointment," and  '<  ordination,"  not  "  permission  ;")  and  that  man  ii 
**  ruined  solely  in  consequence  of  his  having  d^;enerated  from  the  pan 
state  in  which  God  created  him."  J<^ow  these  propositions  manitalf 
fight  with  each  other ;  for  if  the  reason  of  reprobation  be  laid  in  ■»% 
corruption,  it  cannot  be  laid  in  the  mere  will  and  sovereign  detemsaa. 
tion  of  God,  unless  wo  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  It  b  this 
offensive  doctrine  only  which  can  reconcile  them.  For  if  God  so  wilh, 
and  appoints,  and  necessitates  the  depravity  of  man,  as  to  be  the  aodior 
of  it,  then  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  ruin  of  the  lepro- 
bate  is  both  from  the  mere  will  of  God,  and  from  the  corruption  of  tbdr 
nature,  which  is  but  the  result  of  that  wiU.     llie  one  is  theni  as  Celm 
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alMtifc.,  ine  '^  evident  and  nearer  cause,'*  the  other  the  more  remote  and 
hiddea  one ;  yet  they  have  the  same  source,  and  are  substantially  acts 
«f  the  same  will.  But  if  it  be  denied  that  God  is,  in  any  sense,  the 
of  evil,  and  if  sin  is  from  man  alone,  then  is  the  "  corruption  of 
'**  the  eflect  of  an  independent  will ;  and  if  tliis  be  the  **  real 
,"  as  he  says,  of  men's  condemnation,  then  the  decree  of  reproba. 
tioa  leslj  not  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  (jod,  as  its  sole  cause,  which  he 
•flbms;  but  upon  a  cause  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  first  man.  But 
•0  this  is  denied,  then  the  other  must  follow.  Calvin  himself  indeed 
lor  the  perfect  concurrence  of  these  proximate  and  remote 
although,  in  point  effect,  to  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
he  ought  rather  to  have  called  the  mere  wiil  cf  God  ths  caubb 
of  the  dec^oe  of  reprobation,  and  the  corruption  of  man  thb  means  by 
which  it  is  carried  into  effect :  language  which  he  sanctions,  and  which 
of  his  fiiUowers  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt. 
So  fearfully  does  this  opinion  involve  in«it  the  consequences  that  in 
1  man  is  tho  instrument,  and  God  the  actor,  tliat  it  cannot  be  main- 
as  stated  by  Calvin,  without  this  conclusion.  For  as  two  causes 
of  loprobation  are  expressly  laid  down,  they  must  be  either  opposed  to 
ouh  other,  or  be  consenting.  If  they  are  opposed,  the  scheme  is  given 
up;  if  consenting,  then  are  both  reprobation  and  human  corruption  the 
rwihs  of  the  same  will,  the  same  decree  and  necessity.  It  would  be 
irifliiig  to  say  that  the  decree  does  not  influence ;  for  if  so,  it  is  no  de- 
in  Calvin's  sense,  who  understands  the  decree  of  God,  as  the  fore- 
extracts  and  the  whole  third  book  of  his  Institutes  plainly  show, 
as  mppoMng  what  shall  be,  and  by  that  appointment  making  it  necessary. 
Otherwise  he  could  not  reject  the  distinction  between  will  and  permis- 
aoD,  and  avow  the  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine,  <«  that  the  will  of  God  is 
die.  necessity  of  things ;  and  that  what  he  has  willed  will  necessarily 
come  to  pass."  (Book  iii,  chap.  23,  sec.  8.)  So,  in  writing  to  Castalio, 
he  makes  the  sin  of  Adam  the  result  of  an  act  of  God.  **  You  say 
Adan)  fill  by  his  free  will.  I  except  against  it.  That  he  might  not 
fidl»  he  stood  in  need  of  that  strength  and  constancy  with  which  God 
•imeth  all  the  elect,  as  long  as  he  will  keep  them  blameless.  Whom 
God  has  elected,  he  props  up  with  an  invincible  power  unto  perseverance. 
Why  did  he  not  afibrd  this  to  Adam,  if  he  would  have  had  him  stand  in 
hia  integrity  ^  (1)  And  with  this  view  of  necessity,  as  resulting  from 
the  decree  of  God,  the  immediate  followers  of  Calvin  coincide ;  the  end 
and  the  means,  as  to  the  elect,  and  as  to  the  reprobate,  are  equally  fixed 
by  the  decree ;  and  are  both  to  be  traced  to  the  appointing  and  ordain'^ 
mg  will  of  God.  On  such  a  scheme  it  is  therefore  worse  than  trifling 
to  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  of  justice  in  favour  of  this  assumed  Divine 
procedure,  by  alleging  the  corruption  and  guilt  of  man :  a  point  which, 

(1)  Qaotad  in  Btthop  Womack'i  Calviniit  Cabinet  Unk^oked,  p.  34. 
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mdeady  Calvia  hiinwlt  m  fitet,  gnrn  up  wtum  he  nya^  *'dwt  iIm 
Imta  obey  not  the  word  of  God,  when  made  known  to  dieai»  ii  jfti^ 
imputed  to  the  wickedneaB  and  depravity  of  dieir  hemxiM,  promdei  H  U 
at  the  same  Ume  Hatedj  that  they  aie  abandoned  to  Ifak  de|n«fity,  l» 
eauae  they  have  been  raised  op  by^a  jnat,  but  immilgifcr  jm^guiMlrf 
GoOy  to  display  his  glory  in  their  condemnation.''  (JiuL  book  iiiv  ihifi 
34,800.14.) 

It  is  by  availing  themselves  of  these  ineffectual  stnigi^es  of  Gahiili 
give  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  reprobating  decree^  by  finog  vponJlB 
corruption  of  man  as  a  cause^of  reprobation,  that  some  of  hia 
have  endeavoured,  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  own  ezpieas  woids^  to 
his  system  to  supralapsariankm.  This  was  alteiniliwl  hf  AasynUv; 
who  was  answered  by  Curcdloeus,  in  his  tract  ^De  Jure  Dm  in  Oh^ 
tnras.^  This  last  writer,  partly  by  several  of  the  same  pasM^gasva 
have  given  above  from  Calvin's  Institutes^  and  by  eadnelB  fiem  Ui 
other  writings,  proves  that  Calvin  did  by  no  means 
fidlen,  to  be  the  object  of  reprobation ;  but  man  not  yet  creatod-; 
as  to  be  created,  and  so  reprobated,  under  no  consideralioD  io  the 
mind  of  his  fidl  or  actual  guilt,  except  as  coiMSfveficsf  of  m 
teritionof  thejper«ofi#ofthe  reprobate,  resolvable  only  into  Ae 
pleasure  of  God.  The  references  he  makes  to  men  as  cosn^  sad  to 
their  corrupt  state  as  the  prozimate  cause  of  their 
manifestly  used  to  parry  off  rather  than  to  answer  objectioiis^ 
what  to  soften,  as  Curcelkeus  observes,  the  hanher  parts  of] 
And,  indeed,  for  what  reason  are  wo  so  often  brought  bade  to 
failing  refuge  of  Calvin  and  his  followers,  "  the  presumptioa  and 
edness  of  replying  against  God  ?"  For  if  reprobation  be  a  matter  ef 
human  desert^  it  cannot  be  a  mystery ;  if  it  be  adequate  punishmeot  fir 
an  adequate  fault,  there  is  no  need  to  urge  it  upon  us  to  bow  with 
mission  to  an  unexplained  sovereignty.  We  may  add,  there  is  ao 
to  speak  of  a  remote  or  first  cause  of  reprobation,  if  the 
will  explain  the  whole  case  ;  and  that  Calvin's  continual 
God's  secret  counsel^  and  trtU,  and  irucrvUMe  judgment,  could  have  as 
aptness  to  his  argument.  (2)    Among  English  divines,  Dr. 


(9)  AmyralduB  tamen,  ut  earn  infra  lapsum  sabstitiase  probet,  in 
reprobationia  objecto,  profert  quedam  loca  in  quibua  ille  eomifitm 
et  hojua  decreti  cBquitatem  ah  originoli  peeeato  arceaait.  Sed  facilis  eat 
Nam  Calvinua  ipae,  qua  ratione  iata  cum  iia  que  attuli  aint  conciliaoda  i 
aimirum  adhibita  diatinctione  inter  proptnquam  reprobationia  oaoaam,  qaaai  mi* 
dentem  in  nobia  corruptionem  ^m&  yult,  et  remotam,  quas  ait  UDienni  Dei  hMit^ 
placitum.  Et  quanquam  variia  in  locia  cauaam  propinquam,  Yeluti  ad  aeBlwtie 
ans  duritiem  emoUiendam  aptiorom,  maj^ia  videatur  urgere ;  ita  tamen  id  fteit  at 
non  rard  eonsUii  areanh  voluntatis  occulta^  judieii  iMerutabilis,  et  similiom*  qui- 
baa  primam  rejectionia  oaoaam  aolot  deaignmre,  ibidem  aimnl  mamiDeriL  (tk 
Jwre  Dat,  dus,  eap.  z.) 
% 
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Mfficiendy  defended  Calvin  from  the  charge,  nm  he  esteenw  it,  of  sub. 
l^Mrianiflnri;  ondy  whatever  merit  Twiai'e  own  wpralapaarian  creed 
May  have,  his  argument  on  this  point  is  unanswerable. 

This  then  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  was  followed  by  sei^eral 
of  the  Churches  of  the  reformation,  who  in  this  respect  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  Lutherans.  (8)  It  was  a  doctrine,  however,  un- 
known  in  the  primitive  Churches;  and  may  be  ranked  among  those 
moon  which  the  pagan  philosc^y  subsequently  engrafted  upon  the 
hUh  cf  ChrisU  (4) 

Hwhop  Tomline's  *<  Refutation  of  Calvinism,''  although  very  errone- 
mm  in  some  of  its  doctrinal  views,  has  some  valuable  and  conclusive 
Huotitioos  from  the  ancient  fathers,  proving  ''that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Calvinism  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the 
ages."  Tliey  also  show  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
points  in  that  system  and  several  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the 
oaily  hereaes.  **  The  Manicheans  denied  the  freedom  of  the  human 
viU ;  and  spoke  of  the  elect  as  persons  who  could  not  sin,  or  &il  of  sal- 
vation." Tlie  fruitful  source  of  these  notions  was  the  Grnosticism  of 
euly  times,  which  was  the  worst  part  of  the  speculative  pagan  philo- 
napliy,  engrafted  on  a  corrupted  Christianity ;  and  was  vigorously  op- 
by  the  fethers,  from  the  earliest  date.  In  this  system  of  affected 
dreaming  wisdom  it  was  assumed,  that  some  souls  were  created 
bad,  and  others  good ;  and  that  they  sprung,  therefore,  from  different 
piinoiplesy  or  creators.  Origen  contended,  in  opposition  to  these  specu- 
ktions,  diat  all  souls  were  by  nature  of  the  same  quality ;  that  the  use 
of  the  freedom  of  will  made  the  differences  we  see  in  practice ;  and  that 

(S)  *■  Tk§  Reformed  Chwrekj  in  the  Urgettt  import  of  the  word,  comprises  ill 
ivligioai  commanitiei  which  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of 
In  this  sense  the  words  are  often  used  by  English  writers ;  but  having 
adopted  by  the  French  Calvinists  to  describe  their  Church,  this  term  is  most 
eommonly  used  on  the  continent  as  a  general  appellation  of  all  the  Churches 
who  profess  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  About  the  year  1541,  the  Church  of  Ge. 
aeva  was  placed  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  under  the  direction  of  Calvin, 
where  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  talents  for  business,  soon  attracted  general 
■oCiea.  By  degrees  his  fame  reached  to  every  part  of  Europe.  Having  prevailed 
upon  the  senate  of  Geneva  to  found  an  academy,  and  place  it  under  his  superin. 
iMideiiee ;  and  having  filled  it  with  men,  eminent  throughout  Europe  for  their 
learainf  and  talent,  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of  all  persons  who  leaned  to 
the  new  principles,  and  sought  religious  and  literary  instruction.  From  Ger« 
BUiy,  Vnnee,  Italy,  England,  and  Scotland,  numbers  crowded  to  the  new  aca. 
ismij,  and  returned  from  it  to  their  native  countries,  saturated  with  the  doctrine 
•r  Geneva;  and  burning  with  leal  to  propagate  ita  creed.**  {ButUr'e  Life  of 
Qr^tma.) 

(4)    This  was  the  view  of  Melanetbon,  who,  in  writing  to  Peucer,  says, 
**  LobUos  writes  to  roe,  and  says,  that  the  controversy  respecting  the  Stoical 
Fats  is  agitated  with  sneh  uncommon  fervour  at  Geneva,  that  one  individual  is^ 
cast  into  prison  beoanae  he  happened  to  differ  from  Zeno.** 


HbcfltT  ivniMBl  Ami  lidfalB  lo  lowud  afli  to 

ikii  noofvorad  ficadum  of  th6  wiHy  wUdi  bod  boss  Mtii 
lo  die  gnce  of  Chmt.  Tte  PlotooinB  wliieh  he  iniiod  op  «ift 
lo  jyrthr  lonlod  in  the  Chureh;  but  lue  doetrieeef  At 
of  the  win  piefoiled  genenny  id  the  omL  it 
coined  lo  o  dugoooB  eiteot  by  Priogioe,  whoee  doetrioo 
hf  Cmmi^  Then  djecuwiooe  called  Angustiiie  into  a 
whkhconied  Unto  the  oppoeite  eztrenw;  and  appean  to  haie  » 
¥md  the  Manicheon  notioos  of  his  youth  in  audi  a  degree  aa  gnaif  ti 
QOge  anny  paita  of  his  system  with  that  heresy.  He  was  a  paaaali 
hui  uBsleady  writer;  and  haa  ezpreaaed  bunaelf  so  im  imsiaiiBilj  as li 
have  divided  the  opiniona  of  the  Latin  Chnrdi,  adiere  his  amhorily  !■ 
always  been^greateaL  He  hdd«  akhongh  hia  wntinga  afibtd  aaaq^ pia 
ai|(ea  contradictory  of  the  alatenMnt»  that  «God,  fiom  the  fiwjdaliHlrf 
the  world,  decreed  to  save  some  men,  and  to  consign  otfaesa  to< 
paaishmeoL**  Notwithstanding  his  authority,  his  viewa  oo 
tioa  and  grace  appear  to  have  made  no  great  Mnapreasion  apco 
weatem  CVirch,  where  the  Collations  of  Caasian,  a  disciple  of  Chy« 
aoslom,  a  work  which  haa  been  called  aemi-Pdagian,  was  held  ii  ifr 
leasiTe  estimatioa;  ao  that  anbalanlially  no  great  difierenco^ 
appearedbatween  the  woBteia  and  the  Greek  Churchea,  on  theae 
ibir  several  centuries.  In  the  ninth  century  8u  Austin's  doctriBBS  asm 
lenTfd  and  asserted  by  Goteschale,  who  was  as  afaaurdly  aa  viabslf 
p«aecuted  on  that  account,  Hia  doctrinea  were  ooodemriad  in  tea 
ooundb ;  and  the  contrpversy  vras  laid  to  rest,  until  the  subtle 
contained  io  it  were  revived  by  the  schoolmen.  Tliomas  Aquinas 
the  IKHiiiiiicans  adopted  the  strongest  views  of  Augustine  on 
tiOQ  and  necessity,  and  improved  upon  them ;  Scotus  and  the 
cans  took  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  in&llibility  of  the  pope  has  not  yrt 
been  employed  to  settle  this  point.  By  condemning  Jansenius»  howevar, 
while  it  has  honoured  Augustine,  that  Church,  as  Boyle  obaerves^  (JMe- 
honory.  Art.  Augmttinej)  has  involved  itself  in  great  perplezitiee.  Us 
authority  of  this  father  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  indeed  an 
tage  which  the  first  reformers  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of.  From 
they  supported  their  views  on  justification  by  &ith ;  and  finding  ao 
of  evangelical  truth  on  this  and  some  other  subjects  in  his  writings!,  dHf 
were  insensiUy  bias:$ed  to  the  worst  parts  of  his  system.  Luther  ie> 
covered  from  this  error  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  the  Luthersa 
Churclies  settled  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  (5)  Auguftai- 

(5)  **  It  is  pleasing,**  sajs  Dr.  CoplMtoa,  **  and  ntiafactoiy,  to  tnoe  tht  yi** 

grots  of  Melancthcn's  opinions  upon  the  soliject.     In  the  first  dawning  of  tbs 

i«forniation  Le,  as  well  as  Luther,  had  bsen  led  into  those  metaphjsieal  discos. 

aions  which  Calrin  afterward  moulded  into  a  qritem,  and  incorporated  witk 

*  exposition  of  the  ChriMiaadoathae.    Bat  so  sarij  aa  the  year  1589  hs 
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as  perfected  and  syatematized  by  the  able  hand  of  Calvin,  was 
ivoeived  by  several  of  the  reformed  Churches ;  and  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
tiofony  which  has  rmnained  to  this  day,  though  happily  it  has  of  late 
conducted  with  Jess  tisperity.  The  system,  as  issued  by  Calvin, 
however,  undergone  various  modifications:  some  theologians  and 
their  fiiUowers,  having  carried  out  his  principles  to  their  full  length,  so 
as  to  advocate  or  sanction  the  Antinomian  heresy ,  while  others,  either 
to  avoid  this  fearful  result,  or  perceiving  the  discrepancy  of  the  handier 
puts  of  the  theory  with  the  word  of  God,  have  impressed  upon  it  a  more 
witjgated  aspect. 

Hie  three  leading  schemes  of  predestination,  prevalent  among  the 
■afarmed  Churches' previous  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  are  thus  stated  in  the 
celebnted  Declaration  of  Arminius  before  the  states  of  Holland.  They 
comprehend  the  theories  generally  known  by  the  names  of  supralapsa- 
liaii  and  suUapsarian. 

**  Hie  FiBST,  or  Creabilitarian,  or  supralapsarian  opinion,  is,  1.  Thai 
God  has  absolutely  and  precisely  decreed  to  save  certain  particular  men 
hfhm  mercy  or  grace ;  but  to  condemn  others  by  his  justice ;  and  to  do 
all  thisy  without  having  any  regard  in  such  decree  to  righteousness  or 
sIbv  obedience  or  disobedience,  which  could  possibly  exist  on  the  part  of 
OBO  dass  of  men,  or  the  other.  2.  That  for  the  execution  of  the  pre* 
coding  decree,  God  determined  to  create  Adam,  and  all  men  in  him,  in 
OB  opright  state  of  original  righteousness ;  beside  which,  he  also  or* 
them  to  commit  mn,  that  they  might  thus  become  guilty  of  eter- 
oondemnation,  and  be  deprived  of  original  righteousness.  3.  That 
persons  whom  God  has  thus  positively  wished  to  save,  he  has 
dooieed,  not  only  to  salvation,  but  also  to  the  means  which  pertain  to 
it ;  that  is,  to  conduct  and  bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  pw- 
oovenmce  in  that  &ith  ;  and  that  he  also  leads  thero  to  these  results  by 
a  giace  and  power  that  are  irresistible ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for 

tUs  error,  and  expunged  the  paMogee  that  contained  it  from  the  later  editiona 
liOei  Theologici.  Lather,  who  had  in  his  early  life  maintained  the  same 
after  the  eontroTeny  with  Erasmui  about  free  will,  never  taught  them ; 
•od  although  he  did  not,  with  the  candour  of  Melancthon,  openly  retract  what 
he  had  onoe  written,  yet  he  bestowed  the  highest  commendations  on  the  last 
oditkma  of  Melanethon*8  Work,  containing  this  correction.  (^Preface  to  the  finA 
fflMM  9f  Luther's  WorkMt  A  D.  1546.)  He  also  scrupled  not  to  assert  publicly, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  his  creed  was  not  completely  settled : 
(£««r.  Bmmpi»  Leet,  note  31  to  Sermon  ii :)  and  in  his  last  work  of  any  import- 
■Boe,  ho  ia  anxiona  to  point  out  the  qualifications  with  which  all  ho  had  ever 
nid,  on  the  doctrine  of  abaolate  necessity,  ought  to  be  received.'*  **  Vos  ergo, 
5pl  none  me  andistis,  meroineritis  me  hoc  docuisse,  non  esse  inquirendum  de 
Pkadestinatione  Dei  abeamdUi^  sed  in  illis  aequieecendum,  quas  revelantur  per 

▼oeationem  et  per  ministerium  verbi Hac  eadem  alibi  quoque  in  moia 

libris  protestatna  aam,  et  none  etiam  viva  Tooe  trado :  Jdeo  turn  exeueatne,  (Op 
Tol.  yU  P*  325.) 
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Ibem  tado  otfierwin  dm  bdieve,  peiwifVNi  m  finO^  and  bo 

4.  Tliatto  thcM,  wlKNtt,  by  his  abnlntB  will,  God  hM 

poiditioo,  he  has  oho  decreed  to  deny  that  gneo  wfakda  » 

infficieot  fi)r  anifatiflo ;  and  does  not,  in  reality,  ooofir  it  i^QndMai;^ 

thai  they  are  neither  placed  in  a  possible  copdHioB,  nor  in  aiqr  tm/trilf 

of  belief  or  of  being  saved."  (6) 

The  sncoiiD  opinion  differs  from  the  fixmer ;  bol  is  still 
nan.    It  is^ — 

'^  I.  Thai  God  determined  wkhm  himsdf,  by  an  eternal 
decree,  to  make,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  the  smaller  poftinsil 
cfthegeneralmasBof  mankind,  partakers  of  his  grace  and  i^ory.  'WH^ 
according  to  his  pleasure,  he  passed  by  ths  greater  pottioo  of 
left  them  in  their  own  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  any  thing 
natnral;  and  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  saving  and 
grace  by  which  their  nature,  if  it  still  retained  its  integrity,  Ba^lt  li 
etreogthened;  or  by  which,  if  it  were  corrupted,  it  migkt  be  rsstPWJt  >r 
a  dsmonstration  of  his  own  liberty:  yet  after  God  had  mada  diess  mas 
rinners,  and  guilty  of  death,  he  punished  them  with  deafli 
demonstration  of  his  justice.''— ^  As  fiir  as  we  are  capable  of 
bending  their  scheme  of  reprobation,  it  coorists  of  two  acts^  thatsf  ] 
TBBinoN,  and  that  of  FBiDAioiAnoH.  Faamamotf  ia 
all  things,  and  to  all  causes  which  are  either  in  the  thii^ 
or  which  arise  out  of  them;  that  is,  it  has  no  regaid  whatorertemy 
nn,  and  only  views  man  under  an  absolute  and  general  aspect.  Tm 
means  are  foreordained  for  the  execution  of  the  act  of  nutmnM: 
dereUdion  in  a  state  of  nature  which,  by  itself,  is  incapable  ciengj 
thing  supernatural ;  and  the  fion-commtmtcatMm  of  supernatural 
by  which  their  nature,  if  in  a  state  of  integrity,  might  be 
and  if  in  a  state  of  corruption,  might  be  restored.  PnsDAiCf  attov  it 
antecedent  to  all  things ;  yet  it  does  by  no  means  exist  without  a  ibie- 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  damnation.  It  views  man  as  a  sinner  obnoxioai 
to  damnation  in  Adam,  and  as,  on  this  account,  perilling  through  ths 
necessity  of  Divine  justice." 

This  opinion  differs  from  the  first  in  this,  that  it  does  not  lay  down  the 
creation  or  the  fall  as  a  mediate  amee^  foreordained  of  God  for  the 
cution  of  the  decree  of  reprobation ;  yet  this  second  kind  of 
tion  places  election,  with  regard  to  the  end,  before  the  fall,  as 
pretention,  or  passing  by,  which  is  the  first  part  of  reprobation.  *'Bnt 
though  the  inventors  of  this  scheme,"  says  Arminius, ''  have  been  iluniain 
of  using  the  greatest  precaution,  lest  it  might  be  concluded  from  their 


(6)  Thii  ftatement  of  the  rapralaptuian  and  nblapeariui  tlieories,  at  ^nm 

\j  Arminina,  might  be  illuitrated  and  verified  by  qaotationa  from  the  elder  CkL 

viniitio  diTinei :  the  reader  will,  however,  find  what  ia  amply  anfficieat  in  th 

fiven  in  Biahop  Womaek'a  CalTiniatie  Cabinet  Unlocked. 
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doctrine,  that  God  is  the  author  ofain  with  as  much  show  of  probability 
as  it  is  deducible  from  the  first  scheme ;  yet  we  shall  discover,  that  the 
Ul  of  Adam  cannot  possibly,  according  to  their  views,  be  considered  in 
(■ny  other  manner  than  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of  the 
pieceding  decree  of  predestination.  For,  first,  it  states  that  God  deter- 
mined by  the  decree  of  reprobation  to  deny  to  man  that  grace  which 
was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  and  strengthening  of  his  nature,  that 
it  might  not  be  corrupted  by  sin  ;  which  amounts  to  this,  that  God  de- 
creed not  to  bestow  that  grace  which  was  necessary  to  avoid  sin ;  and 
finom  this  must  necessarily  follow  the  transgression  of  man,  as  proceed- 
ing firom  a  law  imposed  upon  him.  Tlie  fall  of  man  is,  therefore,  a 
wteans  ordained  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  reprobation.*' 

**  2.  It  states  the  two  parts  of  reprobation  to  be  pretention  and  pre- 
damnaiinn.  Those  two  parts,  (although  the  latter  views  man  as  a  sinner, 
and  obnoxious  to  justice,)  are,  according  to  that  decree,  connected  to- 
getfier  by  a  necessary  and  mutual  bond,  and  are  equally  extensive ;  for 
Aoee  whom  God  passed  by  in  conferring  grace,  are  hkewise  damned. 
hiA^^j  no  others  are  damned  except  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
of  preterition.  From  this,  therefore,  it  must  bo  concluded,  that  sin 
rily  follows  firom  the  decree  of  reprobation  or  preterition ;  be- 
),  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  might  possibly  happen,  that  a  person  who 
had  been  passed  by  might  not  commit  sin,  and  from  that  circumstance 
mi^it  not  become  liable  to  damnation.  This  second  opinion  on  predes- 
tination, therefore,  falls  into  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  first, — the 
wW"g  God  the  author  of  sin."  (Declaraiion,) 

Tlie  THIRD  opinion  is  sublapearian ;  in  which  man,  as  the  object  of 
predestination,  is  considered  as  fallen.  (7)    It  is  thus  epitomized  by  Ar- 


^  Because  God  willed  within  himself  from  all  eternity  to  make  a  de- 
cree by  which  he  might  elect  certain  men  and  reprobate  the  rest,  he 

(7)  The  quoBtion  ai  to  the  object  of  the  decreet  has  gone  out,  as  Goodwin  nyi, 

UDong  oar  Galvinutic  brethren  into  *' endless  digladiations  and  irreconcilable 

divisions: — some  of  them  hold,  that  men  simply  and  indefinitely  considered,  are 

Um  object  of  these  decrees.    Others  contend,  that  men  considered  as  yet  to  be 

enaled,  are  this  object.    A  third  sort  stands  up  a§rainst  both  the  former  with 

tlii«  notion,  that  men  considered  as  already  created,  and  made,  are  this  object. 

A  fbarth  disparagcth  the  conjectures  of  the  three  former  with  this  conceit,  that 

Bwn  onsidered  as  fallen,  are  this  object.    Another  findoth  a  defect  in  the  single. 

neas  or  simplicity  of  all  the  former  opinions,  and  compoundeth  this  in  opposition 

to  them,  that  men  considered  both  as  to  bo  created,  and  as  being  created  and 

M  fUlen,  together,  are  the  proper  object  of  these  troublesome  decrees.     A  sixth 

Mit  fbnneth  us  yet  another  object,  and  this  is,  man  considered  as  saWable,  or  capa. 

kb  of  being  saved.    A  seventh  not  liking  the  faint  complexion  of  any  of  the 

former  opinions,  delivoreth  this  to  us  as  strong  and  healthful,  that  men  considered 

••damnable,  are  this  object.   Others  yet  again,  snperfancying  all  the  former,  eoa. 

leit  men,  considered  as  ereahUf  or  possible  to  be  created,  to  be  the  object  ao 
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Yi0w<ed  and  coomdend  the  hnmaa  race  not  obIj  m9trem9td,  bat 
9B  fallen  or  com^;  and,  on  that  account,  ofanoKioiia  to 
Out  of  thn  lapsed  and  accureed  state  God  detenniDed  to  libeiata 
iodividuaby  and  freely  to  save  them  fay  hia  graoe,  for  a  dsdafatioB  4 
his  mercy ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own  just  judgmenty  to  leave  the  Ml 
under  malediction,  for  a  declaration  of  his  justice.  In  both  these  CHi 
God  acts  without  the  least  consideFBtion  of  repentance  and  fiuth  in 
whom  he  elects,  or  of  impenitence  and  unbelief  in  thoee  wbom  he 
bates.  This  opinion  places  the  &11  of  man,  not  as  a  means 
ed  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  predestination,  as  before 
but  as  something  that  might  furnish  a  prwaruut^  «r  occasioQ  tat 
decree  of  predestination."  {DedaraUon.) 

With  tliis  opinion,  however,  the  nece$sUif  of  the  fiJl  la  so 
connected,  that  it  escapes  the  difficulties  which  envinm  the 
scheme  in  words  only ;  for  whether,  in  the  decree  of  p; 
is  considered  as  creatable,  or  created  and  &llen,  if  a  necowity  ba  Ui 
upon  any  part  of  the  race  to  sin,  and  to  be  made  miaerableb ' 
from  that  which  rendered  the  fall  inevitable,  or  that  whidi 
fidl  the  inevitable  means  of  corrupting  their  nature,  and  producing  airtiR 
moral  disability  without  relief  the  condition  of  the  reprobate  nmmm 
substantially  the  same ;  and  the  administration  under  which  tfaajMi 
placed,  is  equally  opposed  to  justice  as  to  grace.  For  lei  na 
all  these  fine  distinctions  between  acts  of  sovereignty  and  ads 
pretention  and  predamnation,  and  fidly  allow  the  prineipleb  that  al 
fallen  in  Adam,  in  what  way  can  even  the  sublapsarian  doctrine  be 
ported  ?  It  has  two  objects :  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  making  G^i 
the  author  of  sin,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  his  dealing  with  his  cna 
tures  unjustly.  We  need  only  take  the  latter  as  necessary  to  the  aiga 
roent,  and  show  how  utterly  they  fail  to  turn  aside  this  most  fatal  ofajee 
tion  drawn  from  the  justice  of  the  Divine  nature  and  administratioo. 

It  is  an  easy  and  plausible  thing  to  say,  in  the  usual  loose  and  geneial 
manner  of  stating  the  sublapsarian  doctrine,  that  the  whole  race  haviag 
&llen  in  Adam,  and  become  justly  liable  to  eternal  death,  God  mig^ 
Mrithout  any  impeachment  of  his  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereiy 
grace,  appoint  some  to  life  and  salvation  by  Christ,  and  leave  the  odMi 
to  their  deserved  punishment.  But  this  is  a  false  view  of  the  case,  boflt 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  whole  race  were  personally  and  indii- 


liighlj  contested  about.    A  ninth  party  disciple  the  world  with  this 

that  men  considered  as  labiUf,  or  capable  of  ialUn|f,  are  the  object ;  and 

aU  the  scattered  and  conflicting  opinions  aboat  the  objects  of  oor  brathmA 

decrees  of  election  and  reprobation,  aie  bound  up  in  this  handle  or  not,  wsen 

not  say.**  {Agreement  of  Brethren,  ^.) 

In  modem  times  these  subtUe  distincUone  haTe  rather  faUen  into 
among  CalTtnists,  and  are  reducible  to  a  much  smaller  number 
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vidbafly,  in  coDsequence  of  Adam's  &1],  absolately  liable  to  etonial  death. 
thai  very  fact  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme,  is  easy  to 
ka  refiited  on  the  clearest  authority  of  Scripture ;  while  not  a  passage 
cm  be  adduced,  we  may  boldly  affims  whidi  sanctions  any  such  doc- 
fine. 

"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  That  the  death  which  is  the  wages  or 
penalty  of  sin  extends  to  eternal  death,  we  have  before  proved.  But 
*<  MD  IB  the  transgression  of  the  law ;"  and  in  no  other  light  is  it  repre- 
•ented  in  Scripture,  when  eternal  delUh  is  threatened  as  its  penalty,  than 
mm  the  act  of  a  rational  being  sinning  against  a  law  known  or  knowable ; 
and  as  an  act  avoidabIe,%id  not  forced  or  necessary. 

Taking  these  principles,  let  them  be  apphed  to  the  case  before  us. 

The  scheme  of  predestination  in  question  contemplates  the  human 
tmee  as  fidlen  in  Adam.  It  nxist,  therefore,  contemplate  them  either 
mm  aeminally  in  Adam,  not  being  yet  bom ;  or  as  to  be  actually  bom 
inin  the  world. 

In  the  former  case,  the  only  actual  beings  to  be  chai^ged  with  sin, 
*  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  were  Adam  and  Eve ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
fanman  race  not  being  actually  existent,  were  not  capable  of  transgress- 
ing; or  if  they  were,  in  a  vague  sense,  capable  of  it  by  virtue  of  the 
ftderal  character  of  Adam ;  yet  then  only  as  poteniidly  and  not  as  actual 
beings^  beings,  as  the  logicians  say,  in  posse,  not  in  esse.  Our  firat  parents 
nodered  themselves  Uablc  to  eternal  death.  This  is  granted ;  and  had 
diey  died  **  in  the  day"  they  sinned,  which,  but  for  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  mercy  and  long  sufiering,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  kind 
of  probation,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  they  must  have  done,  the  human 
lace  would  have  perished  with  them,  and  the  only  conscious  sinners 
would  have  been  the  only  conscious  sufferers.  But  then  this  lays  no 
fiMmdation  for  election  and  reprobation ; — the  whole  race  would  thus 
have  perished  without  the  vouchsafcment  of  mercy  to  any. 

Tliis  predestination  must,  therefore,  respect  the  human  race  faUen  in 

Adam,  as  to  be  bom  actually,  and  to  have  a  real  as  well  as  a  potential 

enstence ;  and  the  doctrine  will  be,  that  the  race  so  contemplated  were 

aaade  unconditbnally  liable  to  eternal  death.     In  this  case  the  decree 

takes  effect  immediately  upon  the  fall,  and  determines  the  condition  of 

every  individual,  in  respect  to  his  being  elected  from  this  common  misery, 

or  his  being  Icfl  in  it ;  &nd  it  rests  its  plea  of  justice  upon  the  assumed 

fiict,  that  every  man  is  absolutely  liable  to  eternal  death  wholly  and  en- 

tirely  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  a  sin  to  which  he  was  not  a  consenting  party, 

because  he  was  not  in  actual  existence.     But  if  eternal  death  be  the 

**  wages  of  sin ;"  and  the  sin  which  receives  such  wages  be  the  trans- 

gression  of  a  law  by  a  voluntary  agent,  (and  this  is  the  rule  as  laid  down 

by  God  himself,)  then  on  no  Scriptural  principle  is  the  human  race  to  be 

considorod  absolutely  liable  to  personal  and  conscious  eternal  death  fi>r 
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tfaeflinof  Adam;  and  so  the  very  gnmnd  aiwiimecl  faytlie 
thia  theory  ia  iinfiHioded* 

But  p^faapa  they  will  bring  into  consideration  die  fiveknovfa^p 
actual  tramgresaion  aa  contemplaled  by  die  decree,  dumi^  tins 
is  repudiated  by  Calvin,  and  the  rigid;  divinee  of  his  school ;  bot 
reply  to  this,  that  either  the  sin  of  Adam  waa  a  sufficient  reason 
wbtaal  infliction  of  a  sentence  of  eternal  death  upon  his  deacendsal^ 
it  was  not.  Ifnot,  then  no  man  will  be  punished  widi  eternal  desl^ll 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  aentence  will  rest  upon 
transgressions  alone.  If^  then,  this  be  allowed,  there  comes  in  ssfll 
portant  inquiry :  Are  the  actual  tranflgressioaffnf  (he  non-elect 
or  necessary?  If  the  former,  then  even  the  rqirobate,  widioiit  the 
of  Christ,  which  they  cannot  have,  because  he  died  not  for  dwm, 
av<Hd  all  sin,  and  consequently  keep  the  whole  law  of  God,  and 
though  still  reprobates,  to  be  justified  by  their  works.  But  if  sm  ba^  i 
voidable  and  necessary  as  to  them,  in  consequence  both  of  die 
nature  they  have  derived  finom  Adam,  and  the  withholding  of  dut 
fying  influence  which  can  be  imparted  only  to  the  elect,  for  whoa  di^i^  j 
Chrttt  died,  how  are  they  to  be  proved  jusUy  liable,  on  that 
eternal  death  t  This  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  of  sin  as  the 
of  the  law ;  but  then  law  ia  given  only  to  creaturea  in  a  stale  attH 
either  to  those  who,  from  their  unimpaired  powers,  are  able  to  ksop  fHf 
or  to  those  to  whom  is  made  the  promise  of  gracioos  aasistanes^^pai 
their  asking  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  obey  the  will  if 
God ;  and  in  no  case  are  those  to  whom  God  issues  his  commandi  flf  • 
posed  in  Scripture  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  obedience,  mo^  M 
liable  to  be  punished,  without  remedy,  for  not  obeying,  if  so  in< 
This  would,  indeed,  make  the  Divine  Being  a  hard  master,  ^ 
where  he  has  not  sown  ;**  which  is  the  language  only  of  the  ** 
servant;"  and  therefore  to  be  abhorred  by  all  good  med.  ButifapoH 
so  obviouriy  at  variance  with  truth  and  equity  be  maintained,  die  do^ 
trine  comes  to  this,  that  men  are  considered,  in  the  Divine  deere^si' 
jusdy  liable  to  eternal  death,  (their  actual  sins  being  fi>reseen,)  beessK 
they  have  been  placed  by  some  previous  decree,  or  higher  branch  of  ti 
same  decree,  in  cireumstances  which  necessitate  them  to  sin :  a  dii* 
trine  which  raises  sublapsarianisra  into  supralapsarianism  itsd£  W 
is  not  the  view  which  God  gives  us  of  his  own  justice ;  and  it  is  eoslii^ 
dieted  by  every  notion  of  justice  which  has  ever  obtained  among  00^ 
nor  is  it  at  all  relieved  by  die  subtilty  of  Zanchius  and  others,  whodl^ 
tinguiiBb  between  being  neeessiiaied  to  sin,  and  hemg  farced  to  sin;  tfi 
argue,  that  because  in  sinning  die  reprobate  folloV  the  motions  of  tlNif 
own  will,  they  are  justly  punishable ;  though  in  this  they  fulfil  the  pi** 
destination  of  God.  The  true  question  ia,  and  it  is  not  at  all  afiMrf 
by  such  merely  verbal  distmctions,  Can  the  reprobate  do  ^tinBnfi^ 


Kl 


oould  theye?OTdoodierwiMT    Tlwy  am  mDm^ 

is  gnnted ;  but  could  they  ever  wtD  oCherwiset    TIm 

IriI  one  of  many  diseased  powers  of  the  souL     Is  there,  as  to  them, 

cure  for  this  disease  of  the  will  ?    According  to  this  scheme,  there 

;  and  they  wQl  from  necessity,  as  well  as  act  from  necesmty ;  so 

the  difficulty,. though  thrown  a  step  backward,  remains  in  fuU 

la 

^    In  aiippoTt  of  their  notion,  that  the  penahy  attached  to  original  sin  is 

death,  they  allege,  it  is  true,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  all 

mder  condemnation  in  consequence  of  thdr  connection  with  the 

Adam ;  and  attributes  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  rescued  from 

rum,  only  to  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam.    This  is  granted ; 

it  will  not  avail  to  establish  their  position,  that  the  human  race  being 

^  il  ooder  an  absolute  sentence  of  condemnation  to  eternal  deaths  almighty 

_^  (Bod,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  grace,  elected  a  part  of  them  to 

,  ^diralioii,  and  left  the  remainder  to  the  justice  of  their  previous  sentence. 

For,  1.  Supposing  that  the  whole  human  race  were  under  condem- 

in  their  sense,  this  will  not  account  for  the  punishment  of  those 

rgeot  the  GospeL     Their  rejecting  the  Grospel  is  represented  in 

re  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  condemnation^  and  never  merely  as 

aggravating  cause,  as  though  they  were  under  an  irreversible  pre- 

aentence  of  death,  and  that  this  refusal  of  the  Gospel  only  height- 

a  previously  certain  and  inevitable  punishment.    An  aggravated 

of  condemnation  it  is ;  but  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  rejection 

tduremedyt  and  an  abuse  of  mercy,  neither  of  which  could  have  any 

in  a  previously  fixed  condition  of  reprobation.     If,  therefore,  it  is 

that  **  THIS  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  worid, 

■fd  men  love  darimess  rather  than  light,"  we  must  conclude,  that  the 

pravious  state  of  condemnation  was  not  irremediable  and  unalterable,  or 

Ihio  circumstance,  the  rejection  **  of  the  lighty^^or  revelation  of  mercy  in 

IIm  Gospel,  could  not  be  their  condemnation. 

3*  Leaving  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  v,  out  of  our  consi- 
deration  for  a  moment,  the  Scriptures  never  place  the  final  condemna- 
tioQ  of  men  upon  the  ground  of  Adam's  ofience,  and  their  connection 
with  him.  Actuai.  sin  forms  the  ground  of  every  reproving  charge ; 
of  every  commination ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the  condemnatory  sen- 
leooe  at  the  day  of  judgment  To  what  ought  we  to  refer,  as  explain- 
ing  the  tnie  cause  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  any  portion  of  our  race, 
hot  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  when  that  eternal  punishment  is  to 
fas  awarded  ?  Of  the  reason  of  thb  proceeding,  of  the  facts  to  be  charged, 
and  of  the  sins  to  be  punished,  we  have  very  copious  information  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  these  are  evil  works,  and  disbelief  of  the  Gospel.  No- 
where is  it  said,  or  even  hinted  in  the  most  distant  manner,  that  men  wfll 

bo  sentenced  to  eternal  death,  at  that  day,  either  because  of  Adam's  siii 
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or  because  tlieir  eoBoecrion  with  Adorn  mode  diom  inafilolily 
io  nature,  and  unholy  in  conduct ;  firom  wtiA  eflbdo  lliejr  ooriili^ 
oocape,  because  God  had  from  eternity  resolved  to  deiqr  them  Choi 
DooesBaiy  to  this  end.  -* 

3.  The  true  view  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  in  B4Nii.  t»  is  to  be  ssm^ 
tainedy  not  by  niaking  partial  extracts  fiom  his  discomse  ;  botbflslii 
the  argument  entire,  and  in  all  its  parts. 

Tlie  Calvinists  assume,  that  the  apostle  refResents  what  the  fwri 
condition  of  the  human  race  would  have  been  had  not  Chiist 
as  our  Redeemer.    Here  is  one  of  their  great  and  leading 
fcr  St  Full  does  not  touch  this  point    The  Cahiniat  asrane 
whole  race  of  men,  but  for  the  decree  of  electioii,  would  not  only 
eome  into  actual  being,  but  have  been  actually  and  indlvidiHdly 
hr  ever ;  and,  on  this  assumption,  endeavours  to  juatify  hia  doetoas^ 
die  arbitrary  selection  of  a  part  of  mankind  to  grace  and  aahatio^ts 
odier  being  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  fomid.     E^ 
contraiy  to  other  parts  of  their  own  system;  forthereprobotoavBi 
in  an  mfinitely  worm  condition  than  had  they  been  merely  tfaua  kft^ 
oot  a  share  in  Christ's  redemption ;  because,  even  according  Io 
isdc  interpreters  their  condemnation  is  fearfully  aggravatad ; 
that  which  they  have  no  means  of  avoiding,  by  actual  sin  and 
But  the  assumption  itself  is  wholly  imaginary.    For  the 

not  of  what  the  human  race  would  have  been,  that  is,  he  i ^^ 

sstotheir  penal  condition,  incase  Clhrist  had  not  undertakttt  the  sSm  1 
of  Redeemer;  but  he  looks  at  their  moral  state  and  penal  ooodkia^si 
the  case  actually  stands :  in  other  words,  he  takes  the  state  of  man  asil 
was  actually  established  after  the  fall,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
sis.     No  child  of  Adam  was  actually  bom  into  the  world  until  the 
mise  of  a  Redeemer  had  been  given,  and  the  virtue  of  his  antici|iaad 
redemption  had  begun  to  apply  itself  to  the  case  of  the  fallen  pair ; 
sequently,  all  mankind  are  bom  under  a  constitution  of  mercy, 
actually  existed  before  their  birth.     What  the  race  would  have 
had  not  the  redeeming  plan  been  brought  in,  the  Scriptures  nowl 
u^  except  that  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  ^  in  the  day*^  in 
the  first  pair  sinned,  was  the  sanction  of  the  law  under  which  they 
fdaced ;  and  it  is  great  presumption  to  assume  it  as  a  truth,  that  tiny 
would  have  multiplied  their  species  only  for  eternal  destruction.    TM 
the  race  would  have  been  propagated  under  an  absolute  neceoniy  sf 
■nning,  and  of  being  made  eternally  miserable,  wo  may  bokliy  affirm  ts 
be  impossible ;  because  it  supposes  an  administration  contradicted  by 
every  attribute  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God.     What  die  aclari 
^ate  of  the  human  race  is,  in  consequence  hath  of  the  full  of  Adam  aai 
of  the  mterposition  of  Christ;  of  tho  impujitlou  oi  tue  efiects  of  thi 
ofdMooe,  andofOieobodienoeof  dieodier;  is  die  only  pofll 
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•  whieii  our  inquiries  can  go^  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  argument  of  the 
foade  is  confined. 

Iliere  iS|  it  is  true,  an  imputation  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin 
a  Us  posterity,  independent  of  their  peisonal  offences ;  but  we  can  only 
tieitain  what  these  consequences  are  by  referring  to  the  apostle  him- 
olC  One  of  these  consequences  is  asserted  explicitly,  and  others  are 
Meeasuily  implied  in  this  chapter  and  in  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
Flnt  wlich  is  here  explicitly  asserted  is,  that  death  passed  upon  all 
ttongh  they  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans^ 
that  is,  not  personally;  and  therefore  this  death  is  to  be 
as  the  result  of  Adam's  trams^gression  alone,  and  of  our  having 
so  fiur  '<  constituted  sinners"  in  him,  as  to  be  liable  to  it.  But  then 
he  destfa  of  which  he  here  speaks,  is  the  death  of  the  body ;  for  his 
miiUMUty  that  **  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,"  obliges  us  to 
■dentand  him  as  speaking  of  the  visible  and  known  fact,  that  men  in 
iMse  ages  died  as  to  the  body,  since  he  could  not  intend  to  say  that  all 
he  generations  of  men,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  died  eternally.  The 
iwtti  of  the  body,  then,  is  the  first  effect  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
b  to  his  descendants,  as  stated  in  this  chapter.  A  second  is  neces- 
■Ojr  implied ;  a  state  of  spiritual  death, — the  being  bom  into  the  world 
ridi  a  cwrupt  nature,  always  tending  to  actual  offence.  This  is  known 
a  be  the  apostle's  opinion,  from  other  parts  of  his  writings ;  but  that 
MMge  in  this  chapter  in  which  it  is  necessarily  implied,  is  verse  16 : 
'  Hie  firee  gift  is  of  numy  (fences  unto  justification."  If  men  need  ju». 
of  *'  many  offences ;"  if  all  men  need  this,  and  that  under  a 
ion  of  help  and  spiritual  healing ;  then  the  nature  which  urn- 
wsally  leads  to  offences  so  numerous  must  be  inherently  and  univer- 
■B7  ccnmipt.  A  third  consequence  is  a  condUumdl  lialMlity  to  eternal 
Italli ;  for  that  state  which  makes  us  liable  to  actual  sin,  makes  us  also 
■Ue  to  actual  punishment*  But  this  is  conditional,  not  absolute ;  for 
the  apostle  makes  the  obedience  of  Christ  available  to  the  forgive- 
of  the  **  many  offences"  we  may  commit  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  we  have  derived  from  Adam,  and  extends  this  to  all  men, 
hej  can  only  perish  by  their  own  fault.  Now  beyond  these  three 
we  do  not  find  that  the  i^postle  carries  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
Of  unpardoned  <<  offences"  eternal  death  is  the  consequence ;  but 
are  personal.  Of  the  sin  of  Adam,  imputed,  these  are  the  conse- 
— the  death  of  the  body, — and  our  introduction  into  the  worid 
nth  a  nature  tending  to  actual  offetices,  and  a  conditional  liability  to 
mnshmmt.  But  both  are  connected  with  a  remedy  as  extensive  as  the 
Eaease.  For  the  first,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  for  the  other, 
he  healing  of  grace  and  the  promise  of  pardon,  and  thus  though  **  con- 
lenoation"  has  passed  upon  **  aU  meny"*  yet  the  free  gifl  unto  justifies. 
don  of  life  passes  upon  "*  aU  men''  alsor-the  same  general  terms 
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used  by  the  apostle  in  each  case.  The  effects  of  ^tbe  free  gift^aieiBil 
immediate;  the  reign  of  death  remains  till  the  resunection;  boi  *■ 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/'  and  it  is  every  man's  own  fiwlty  not  bii 
&te,  if  his  resurrection  be  not  a  happy  one.  Hie  corrupt  uatiii 
remains  till  the  healing  is  appUed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided, and  is  actually  appUed  in  the  case  of  all  those  dying  in  ib&boJi 
as  we  have  already  showed ;  (See  chapter  xviii,  p.  S ;)  iHiile  justificrtiBi 
and  regeneration  are  offered,  through  specified  means  and  conditioDi^to 
all  who  are  of  the  age  of  reason  and  choice^  and  thus  the  sealeoee^if 
i^mal  death  may  be  reversed.  What  then  becomes  of  the  prrimiwi  ■ 
the  sublapsarian  theory  which  we  have  been  examining,  that  in  AdM 
all  men  are  absolutely  condemned  to  eternal  death  ?  Had  Chriit  mi 
undertaken  human  redemption,  we  have  no  proof,  no  indication  k  Senp- 
ture,  that  for  Adam's  sin  any  but  the  actually  guilty  pair  would  h|n 
been  doomed  to  this  condemnation ;  and  though  now  the  race  hm^ 
become  actually  existent,  is  for  this  sin,  and  for  the  demopsdratioo  rf 
God's  hatred  of  sin  in  general,  involved,  through  a  federal  rdation  and 
by  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  in  the  effects  above  mentioned;  jot  a 
universal  remedy  is  provided. 

But  we  are  not  to  be  confined  even  to  this  view  of  the  grace  of  M 
when  we  speak  of  actual  offences.  Here  the  case  is  even  strengtbeiiadi 
The  redemption  of  Christ  extends  not  merely  to  the  removal  of  tbo 
evils  laid  upon  us  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  tranagronaon ;  bal  to 
those  which  are  the  effects  of  our  own  personal  choice— to  the  htp^ 
ness  of  ^  many  offences,"  upon  our  repentance  and  fiuth,  hoivsw 
numerous  and  aggravated  they  may  be; — to  the  bestowing  of  ^ibni' 
dance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness ;" — and  not  mofely  to 
the  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  death,  but  to  our  *^  reignmg  ta  Vfr^ 
JesoB  Christ :"  so  that  **  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  ranch  wH 
abound ;  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  oven  so  might  grace  itofp 
through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life :" — which  phrase,  in  the  NiV 
Testament,  does  never  mean  less  than  the  §^orificati<Hi  of  the  bodies  tf' 
souls  of  believers  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  and  sojif- 
ment  of  the  eternal  glory  of  Christ. 

So  utterly  without  foundation  is  the  leading  assumption  in  the  sdbhf' 
sarian  scheme,  that  the  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  findi  A* 
human  race  in  a  state  of  common  and  absolute  liabiUty  to  ^ontid 
eternal  punishment ;  and  that  by  making  a  sovereign  selection  erf's  ptf^ 
of  mankind,  God  does  no  injustice  to  the  rest  by  passing  them  by.  Tbi 
word  of  Grod  asserts  no  such  doctrine  as  the  absolute  condemnKtkiB  rf 
the  race  to  eternal  death,  merely  for  Adam's  offence ;  and  if  it  did,  tki 
merciful  result  of  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  declared  to  be  not  oaly  ^ 
extensive  as  the  evil,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  persons  so  invohsdi 
but  in  *<  graoe"  to  be  moie  abounding.  Finallyy  this  aiimplinn  &k 
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ihort  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made ;  because  the  mere  **  passiDg 
bjf^  of  a  part  of  the  race,  abready,  according  to  them,  under  eternal 
eondemnation,  and  which  they  contend  inflicts  no  injustice  upon  them, 
doJM  not  account  for  their  additional  and  aggravated  punishment  for 
doing  what  they  had  never  the  natural  or  dispensed  power  of  avoiding, 
<— lireaking  God's  holy  laws,  and  rejecting  his  Gospel.  Upon  a  close 
examination  of  the  sublapsarian  scheme,  it  will  be  found,  therefore,  to 
inyolve  all  the  leading  difficulties  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  as  it  is  broadly 
eihJNfed  by  Calvin  himself.  In  both  cases  reprobation  is  grounded  on 
an  act  of  mere  will,  resting  on  no  reason :  it  rr.spects  not  in  cither,  as 
di  primary  cause,  the  demerit  of  the  creature ;  und  it  punishes  eternally 
without  personal  guilt,  arising  either  from  actual  sm,  or  from  the  rejec- 
doD  of  the  GospeL  Both  unite  in  making  sin  a  necessary  result  of  the 
drcomstances  in  which  God  has  placed  a  great  part  of  mankind,  which, 
bj  no  efibrt  of  theirs,  can  be  avoided ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which 
dwy  flball  never  be  disposed  to  avoid  ;  and  how  either  of  these  schemes, 
in  atiict  consequence,  can  escape  the  charge  of  making  God  the  author 
of  on,  which  the  synod  of  Dort  acknowledges  to  be  '<  blasphemy,"  is 
inooQceivable.  For  how  does  it  alter  the  case  of  the  reprobate,  whe- 
Aer  the  fall  of  Adam  himself  was  necessitated,  or  whether  he  acted 
ftody  ?  Thetfy  ^i  least,  are  necessitated  to  »n ;  they  come  into  the 
worid  under  a  necessitating  constitution,  which  is  the  result  of  an  act  to 
vliich  they  gave  no  consent ;  and  their  cojse  difiers  nothing,  except  in 
ciicamstances  which  do  not  alter  its  essential  character,  from  that  of 
beings  immediately  created  by  Grod  with  a  nature  necessarily  producmg 
maSaH  acts,  and  to  counteract  which  there  is  no  remedy : — a  case  which 
few  have  been  bold  enough  to  suppose. 

Hie  difierent  views  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  stated  above, 
greatly  agitated  the  Protestant  world,  from  the  time  of  Calvin  to  the 
■Iting  of  the  celebrated  synod  of  Dort,  whose  decisions  on  this  point, 
having  been  received  as  a  standard  by  several  Churches  and  by  many 
tfieologians,  may  next  be  properly  introduced ;  although,  af\er  what  has 
been  said,  they  call  only  for  brief  renmrk. 

**  The  Judgment  of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Belgic  Churches,"  to 

which  many  divines  of  note  of  other  Reformed  Churches  were  admitted, 

**<m  the  articles  controverted  in  the  Belgic  Churches,"  was  drawn  up  in 

Latin,  and  read  in  the  great  church  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1619 ;  and  a 

translation  into  English  of  this  <<  Judgment,"  \vith  the  synod's  ^<  Rejec- 

lioD  of  Errors,"  was  published  in  the  same  year.  {Jjondon^  'printed  by 

John  BUI')    This  translation  having  become  scarce,  or  not  being  known 

to  Mr.  Scott,  he  published  a  new  translation  in  1818,  from  which,  as 

being  in  more  modem  English,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  compared  it,  unex- 

ceptionably  faithful,  I  shall  take  the  extracts  necessary  to  exhibit  the 

vj'ood's  decision  on  the  point  before  us. 
VoH,  IL  26 
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ArL  1.  M  Afl  aU  men  haT6  siimed  in  Adam,  and  have  bfteoaiB 
10  the  cune  and  eternal  death,  God  would  have  done  no  mjuilieetoflf 
one,  if  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  wh(de  human  race  under  m 
the  corse,  and  to  condemn  them  on  account  of  ain ;  acecNrdiog 
worda  of  the  apostle,  <a]l  the  world  is  becooM  guilty  before  God/ 
iii,  19.  'All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  ^oiy  of  God^'fll* 
and  <  the  wages  of  on  is  death,'  Rom.  vi,  28.'' 

The  synod  here  assumes  that  all  men,  in  consequence  ef  AdanAab 
have  become  exposed  to  the  curse  of  *^etemdl  death  ;**  and^Mj  fHli 
passages  to  prove  it,  which  manifestly  prove  nothing  to  the  pomL  Us 
two  first  speak  of  actual  sin ;  the  third,  of  the  wagea.  or  penalfcf  rf 
actual  sin,  as  the  context  of  each  will  show.  The  very  tezta 
show  how  totally  at  a  loss  the  synod  was  for  any  thing  fike 
evidence  of  this  strange  doctrine ;  which,  however,  aa  we  have 
would  not,  if  true,  help  them  through  their  difficaltie8»  aeeiag  it 
the  punishment  of  the  reprobate  for  actual  sin  and  for 
Gospel,  still  unaccounted  for  on  every  principle  of  justice* 

Art.  4.  ''They  who  believe  not  the  Gospel,  on  them  tbe 
God  remaineth ;  but  those  who  receive  it,  and  emtoice  the  Sw 
with  a  true  and  living  &ith,  are,  through  him,  delivered  from  the 
of  Grod,  and  receive  the  gift  of  everiasting  lifo." 

To  this  there  is  nothing  to  ofcgect ;  only  it  is  to  be 
those  who  are  not  elected  to  eternal  life  out  of  the  common 
not,  according  to  this  article,  merely  left  and  passed  by  j  bat  iv 
brought  under  an  oUigation  of  believing  the  Gospel,  iH^ich,  miietths 
less,  is  no  "  good  news"  to  them,  and  in  which  they  have  no  interest  at 
all ;  and  yet,  in  default  of  believing,  <<  the  wrath  of  Grod  ahideth 
them."  Thus  there  is,  in  fact,  no  alternative  for  them.  They 
believe,  or  else  it  would  follow  that  those  reprobated  might  be  saved; 
and,  therefore,  the  wrath  of  God  <<  ahideth  upon  them,"  for  no  fmHi  ft 
their  own.     This,  however,  the  next  article  denies. 

Art.  5.  «<  The  cause  or  fault  of  this  unbelief,  as  also  of  all  other  wm, 
is  by  no  means  in  Grod ;  but  in  man.  But  faith  in  Jeeua  Chni^ 
and  salvation  by  him,  is  the  free  gift  of  God.  *  By  grace  are  tt 
saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  Oo4' 
Eph.  ii,  8.  In  like  manner,  '  it  is  given  to  you  to  believe  in  Chna, 
Phil,  i,  29." 

These  passages  would  be  singular  proofs  that  the  fauU  of  unbsiaf  ii 
in  men  themselves,  did  not  the  next  article  explain  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  premises  in  the  minds  of  the  synodists.  A  uaA 
more  appropriate  text,  biu  a  rather  difficult  one  on  their  theory,  wosU 
have  been,  "  ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not." 

Art.  6.  •  That  some,  in  lime,  have  faith  given  them  by  God,  and 
others  have  U  not  given,  proceeds  ftmn  his  elenMi2  deem ;  tn^kmm 
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»  God  are  all  his  world  from  (he  beginning  of  the  vfoM^*  Acts  xv. 
According  to  which  decree,  he  gradually  soflens  the  hearts  of  the 
t,  howerer  hard,  and  he  bends  them  to  believe ;  but  the  non^lect 
laaTee,  in  just  judgment,  to  their  own  pervennty  md  hardness* — 
I  here,  especially,  a  deep  discrimination,  at  the  same  time  both 
cifid  and  just ;  a  discrimination  of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to 
ot  that  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  which  is  revealed  in  the 
d  of  God  ;  which  as  perverse,  impure,  and  unstable  persons  do  wrest 
heir  own  destruction,  so  it  affords  ineffable  consolation  to  holy  and 
■  MNils." 

*o  this  article  the  synod  appends  no  Scripture  proofs  f  which  if  the 
aioes  it  contains  were,  as  the  synodists  say,  **  revealed  in  fhe  word  of 
!»"  would  not  have  been  wanting.  The  passage  which  standfs'  in  ^ 
ile  of  the  article  could  scarcely  be  intended  as  a  proof,  since  .^ 
Id  equally  apply  to  any  other  doctrine  which  does  not  shut  out  the 
Rsmice  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  articles  just  quoted,  will 
men  by  taking  them  together.  The  position  laid  down  is,  that  <<  the 
V  of  not  believing  the  Crospel  is  **  in  man.^  Tlie  alleged  proof  of 
k^  that  &ith  is  the  gift  of  Grod.  But  this  only  proves  that  the  fault 
lot  believing  is  in  man,  just  as  it  allows  that  God,  the  giver  of  &ith» 
Oliiig  to  give  faith  to  those  who  have  it  not,  and  that  they  wiU  not 
ire  it  In  no  other  way  can  it  prove  the  faultiness  of  man ;  for  to 
I  end  are  we  taught  that  ^th  is  the  gift  of  God  in  order  to  prove 
finlt  of  not  believing  to  be  in  man,  if  Crod  will  not  bestow  the  gift, 
if  man  cannot  believe  without  such  bestowment  ?  This,  however, 
ncisely  whaX  the  synod  teaches.  It  argues,  that  faith  is  the  gift 
Sod ;  that  it  is  only  given  to  **  some  ;**  and  that  this  proceeds  from 
h  **  eternal  decree."  So  that,  by  virtue  of  this  decree,  he  gives 
I  to  some,  and  withholds  it  from  others,  who  are,  thereupon,  left 
iQOt  the  power  of  believing ;  and  for  this  act  of  Gody  therefore,  and 
lor  a  ftuilt  of  their  own,  they  are  punished  eternally.  And  yet 
■ynod  calls  this  a  '<just  judgment;  affording  ineffable  consolation 
iriy  souls,"  and  a  *<  doctrine  only  rejected  by  the  perverse  and 
n!" 

m  we  have  already  quoted  and  commented  on  the  7th  and  8th  arti. 
OD  election,  we  proceed  to 

It.  10.  <«Now  the  cause  of  this  gratuitous  election  is  the  sole  good 
■ore  of  God  ;  not  consisting  in  this,  that  he  elected  into  the  condi- 
of  salvation  certain  qualities  or  human  actions,  from  all  that  wore 
ible ;  but  in  that,  out  of  the  commoa  multitude  of  sinners,  he  took 
iraself  certain  persons  as  his  peculiar  property,  according  to  the 
pture,  <  for  the  children  being  not  bom,  neither  having  done  any 
1  or  evil,  dec,  it  is  said  (that  is  to  Rebecca)  the  elder  shall  serve 
younger ;  even  as  it  is  written,  Ja<k>b  have  I  lov<ed ;  but  Esau  have 
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I  hated/  Rom  ix,  11-13.     *  And  as  many  as  were  oidauied  to  eternal 
life  believed,'  Acts  xiii,  48." 

Tlius  the  ground  of  this  election  is  resolved  wholly  into  the  **  good 
pleasure  of  Grod,"  (est  solum  Dei  beneplacitum,)  **  having  no  respect,  u 
to  its  SEASON,  or  CONDITION,  though  it  may  have  as  to  its  bnd,  to  any 
foreseen  faith,  obedience  of  faith,  or  any  other  good  quality  and  dispoai- 
tion,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  article.  Let  us,  then,  see  how 
the  case  stands  with  the  reprobate. 

Art.  15.  <<  Moreover,  Holy  Scripture  doth  illustrate  and  commend  to 
lis  this  eternal  and  free  grace  of  our  election,  in  this  more  especiaDyi 
that  it  doth  also  testify  all  men  not  to  be  elected ;  but  that,  some  are 
rum-electj  or  passed  by  in  the  eternal  election  of  Grod :  whom,  tniljri 
Cod,  from  most  free,  just,  irreprehensible,  and  immutable  good  pleaaore) 
decreed  to  leave  in  the  common  misery  into  which  they  had,  by  iheufHm 
fauUy  cast  themselves,  and  not  to  bestow  on  them  Ihdng  faiihj  and  Ik 
grace  of  conversion  ;  but  having  left  them  in  their  own  ways,  and  under 
just  judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  bot  alio 
of  all  tJieir  other  sins,  to  condemn,  and  eternally  punish  them  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  justice.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  repnMon 
which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the  author  of  sin ;  (whicb,to  be 
thought  of,  is  blasphemy ;)  but  a  tremendous,  irreprehensible,  just  Joclge 
and  avenger." 

Thus  we  hear  the  synodists  confessing,  in  the  same  breath  in  vIugIi 
ihey  plausibly  represent  reprobation  as  a  mere  passing  by  and  leaving 
men  **  in  the  common  misery,^*  that  the  reprobate  ore  punishable  for  their 
*'  unbeUef  and  other  sins,"  and  so  this  decree  imports,»therefore,  much 
more  than  leaving  men  in  the  ^^ common  misery,^*  For  this  "common 
misery"  can  mean  no  more  than  the  misery  common  to  all  mankind  by  tha 
sin  of  Adam,  into  which  his  fall  plunged  the  elect,  as  well  as  the  repio* 
bate ;  and  to  be  <*  left"  in  it,  must  be  understood  of  being  left  to  the  aole 
consequences  of  that  offence.  Now,  were  it  even  to  be  conceded  that 
these  consequences  extend  to  personal  and  conscious  eternal  pumihrnfii 
which  has  been  disproved ;  yet,  even  then,  their  decree  has  a  ranch 
more  formidable  aspect,  terrible  and  repulsive  as  this  alone  would  be. 
For  we  are  expressly  told,  that  God  not  only  ^  decreed  to  leave  them  in 
this  misery,"  but  «  not  to  bestow  on  them  living  faith,  and  the  gnoe  oT 
conversion;"  and  then  to  condemn,  and  eternally  punish  them,  <<ooa^ 
count  of  their  unbeUef,"  which  by  their  own  showing,  these  reprobatea 
could  not  avoid;  and  for  <'all  their  other  sins,"  which  they  could  not  bat 
commit,  since  it  was  "decreed"  to  deny  to  them  "the  grace  of  coaW' 
sion."  Thus  the  case  of  the  reprobate  is  deeply  aggravated,  beyond 
what  it  could  have  been  if  they  had  been  merely  "  lefl  in  the  common 
misery ;"  and  the  synod  and  its  followers  have,  therefore,  the  taj4  « 
showing,  how  the  punishing  of  men  for  what  they  never  could  avoid,  and 
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rhich,  it  was  expressly  deereed  they  never  should  avoid,  <<  is  a  mani- 
■tation  of  the  ju^ce"  of  almighty  God. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  how  little  reason  Mr.  Scott 
ad  to  reprove  Dr.  Heylin  with  **  bearing  false  witness  against  his 
eighbour/'  (Scott^-^  TVarulatUm  of  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort^ 
•  120,)  on  account  of  having  given  a  summary  of  the  eighteen  articles 
f  the  synod,  on  predestination,  in  the  following  words : — «  That  God, 
7  an  absolute  decree,  hath  elected  to  salvation  a  very  small  number 
fmoi,  without  any  regard  to  their  faith  and  obedience  whatsoever ;  and 
edaded  from  saving  grace  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  appointed  them 
J  the  same  decree  to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  regard  to  their 
ifidelity  and  impenitency."  Whether  Mr.  Scott  understood  this  con- 
wersy  or  not,  Dr.  Heylin  shows,  by  this  summary,  that  he  neither 
nsapprehended  it,  nor  bore  <<  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,"  in 
I  atating  it;  for  as  to  the  stir  made  about  his  rendering  «  muUitudo**  a 
eiy  small  number,  this  verbal  inaccuracy  affects  not  the  merits  of  the 
oetrine ;  and  neither  the  synodists,  nor  any  of  their  followers,  ever 
Bowed  the  elect  to  be  a  very  great  number.  The  number,  less  or 
nre,  alters  not  the  doctrine.  With  respect  to  the  elect,  the  synod 
onfeaaes,  that  the  decree  of  election  has  no  regard,  as  a  cause,  to  faith 
ad  obedience  foreseen  in  the  persons  so  elected ;  and  with  respect  to 
M  reprobate,  although  it  is  not  so  explicit  in  asserting  that  the  decree 
f  reprobation  has  no  regard  to  their  infidelity  and  impenitency,  the 
ingoing  extracts  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  into  any  other  mean- 
ig.  For  it  is  manifestly  in  vain  for  the  synodists  to  attempt,  in  the 
Ml  article,  to  gloss  over  the  doctrine,  by  saying  that  men  <<  cast  them- 
fdes  into  the  common  misery  by  their  ownfauU,*^  when  they  only  mean 
kat  they  were  cast  into  it  by  Adam  and  by  his  fault.     If  they  intended 

>  ground  their  decree  of  reprobation  on  foresight  of  the  personal  offences 
f  the  reprobate,  they  would  have  said  this  in  so  many  words ;  but  the 
mterials  of  which  the  synod  was  composed  forbade  such  a  declaration ; 
ad  they  themselves,  in  the  **  Rejection  of  Errors,"  appended  to  their 
hapter  **  De  divina  PradeslinationCj*^  place  in  this  list  « the  errors  of 
lose  who  teach  that  God  has  not  decreed,  from  his  own  mere  just  wUl, 

>  leave  any  in  the  fall  of  Adam^  and  in  the  common  state  of  sin  and 
amnation,  or  to  pass  them  by  in  the  communication  of  grace  necessary 

>  fidth  and  conversion  ;"  quoting  as  a  proof  of  this  dogma,  <<  He  hath 
lercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth," 
nd  giving  no  intimation  that  they  understand  this  passage  in  any  other 
BDse  than  Ctdvin  and  his  immediate  followers  have  uniformly  affixed  tu 
L  What  Dr.  Heylin  has  said  is  here,  then,  abundantly  established ; 
or  if  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  referred  to  God's  <<  mere  will," 
ad  if  its  operation  is  to  leave  the  reprobate  ^in  thefaU  of  Adam^  and 
'to  pass  them  by  in  that  communication  of  grace  which  is  necessary  to 
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faith  and  conversion,"  the  decree  itself  is  that  which  preventi  both  peni- 
tence and  faith,  and  stands  upon  some  other  ground  than  the  personal 
infidelity  and  impenitency  of  the  reprobate,  and  cannot  have  ^  any 
regard"  to  cither,  except  as  a  part  of  its  own  dread  consequences:  t 
view  of  the  matter  which  the  supralapsarians  would  ruadily  admit 
How  their  doctrine,  so  stated  by  themselves,  could  give  the  synod  urf 
reason  to  complain,  as  they  do  in  their  conclusion,  that  they  were  aliii- 
dered  by  their  enemies  when  they  were  charged  with  teaching,  '^tlnt 
God,  by  the  bare  and  mere  determination  of  his  will,  without  vrf 
respect  of  the  sin  of  any  man,  predestinated  and  created  the  grettei 
part  of  the  world  to  eternal  damnation,"  will  not  be  very  obvious ;  or 
why  they  should  startle  at  the  same  doctrine  in  one  dress  which  tiiey 
themselves  have  but  clothed  in  another.     The  fact  is,  that  the  diviaiooi 
in  the  synod  obliged  the  leading  members,  who  were  chiefly  stout  supfiF 
lapsarians,  to  qualify  their  doctrine  somewhat  in  words,  while  sulMtiD- 
tially  it  remained  the  same ;   but  what  they  lost  by  giving  up  a  ftw 
words  in  one  place,  they  secured  by  retaining  them  in  another,  or  by 
resiorting  to  subtilties  not  obvious  to  the  commonalty.      Of  this  soblilty, 
the  apparent  disclaimer  just  quoted  is  in  proof.     When  they  seoD  to 
deny  that  God  reprobates  without  any  respect  to  the  sin  of  any  vauk,  AflJ 
may  mean  that  he  had  respect  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  to  nn  in  kkm ; 
for  they  do  not  deny  that  they  reject  personal  sin  as  a  ground  of  repo- 
bation.     Even  when  they  appear  to  allow  that  God  had,  in  i^probitioDi 
respect  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  even  to  personal  tnns* 
gression,  they  never  confess  that  God  had  respect  to  sin,  in  either 
sense,  as  the  imptdsive  or  meritorious  cause  of  reprobaticm.    Bat  tha 
greatest  subtilty  remains  behind ;   for  the  s3mod  says  nothing,  in  thii 
complaint  and  apparent  rejection  of  the  doctrine  charged  upon  theffll? 
their  adversaries,  but  what  all  the  supralapsarian  divines  would  say*^ 
These,  as  wc  have  seen,  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  paitsof 
the  decree  of  reprobation, — pseterition  and  fredamnation,  the  latttf 
of  which  must  always  have  respect  to  actual  sin ;  and  hence  wb0^ 
their  distinction  between  "  destruction^^  and  '<  damnation,^^    For  they 
say,  it  is  one  thing  to  predestinate  and  create  to  damnation,  and  anothtf 
to  predestinate  and  create  to  destruction.     Damnation,  being  the  ssa* 
tence  of  a  judge,  must  be  passed  in  consideration  of  sin ;  but  dealio^ 
tion  may  be  the  act  of  a  sovereign,  and  so  inflicted  by  right  of  doffli* 
nion.  (8)     The  synod  would  have  disallowed  something  substanttdi 


(8)  '*  Non  Bolont  enim  ■upralapsarii  dicere  Deum  quoedaxn  ad  etamam 
tionem  creasae  ot  pnedcstinafwo  ;  oo  quod  damnatio  actum  jodioialom  desi^0t,  tfi 
proinde  peccati  meritum  preaupponat ;  aed  maluut  uti  toco  exitii,  ad  quod  Don* 
tanquam  absolutus  Dominua,  jna  habeaC  creandi  et  deatinandi  quoacnnqiio  Toltt* 
*!rit.**  {CurceVUtuB  De  Jure  Dei,  &c,  capb  z.  See  alsQ  Bishop  Womacx^  M^ 
istie  Cabinet,  &<:,  p.  394.) 
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bad  they  denied  that  God  created  any  man  to  destruction^  without 
respect  to  sin,  and  were  safe  enough  in  allowing  that  he  has  created 
Done,  without  respect  to  sin,  unto  damnation.  But  among  the  errors 
on  predestination,  which  they  formally  '*  reject,"  and  which  they 
iriaee  under  nine  distinct  heads,  thus  attempting  to  guard  the  pure  and 
orthodox  doctrine  as  to  this  point  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  thej 
are  careful  not  to  condemn  the  supralapsarian  doctrine,  or  to  place  even 
its  highest  branches  among  the  doctrines  disavowed. 

ITie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  these  topics,  is  expressed 
in  the  answers  to  the  12th  and  13th  questions  of  its  large  catechism  : 
^  God's  decrees  are  the  wise,  free,  and  holy  acts  of  the  counsel  of  his 
will ;  whereby,  from  all  eternity,  he  hath,  for  his  own  glory,  unchangeably 
foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  in  time,  especially  concerning 
angels  and  men" — "  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  out  of 
hia  mere  love,  for  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace  to  be  manifested 
in  due  time,  hath  elected  some  angels  to  glory ;  and,  in  Christ,  hath 
ehoaen  some  men  to  eternal  life  and  the  means  thereof;  and  also,  accordU 
ing  to  his  sovereign  power  and  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
(whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  favour  as  he  plcaseth,)  hath  passed 
By  and  foreordained  the  rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  to  be  for  their  sim 
inffided,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  justice." 

In  this  general  view  there  appears  a  strict  conformity  to  the  opinions  of 
Calvin,  as  before  given.  All  things  are  the  subjects  of  decree  and  pre 
oidination  ;  election  and  reprobation  are  grounded  upon  the  mere  tciU  ot 
Chid ;  election  is  the  choosing  men,  not  only  to  salvation,  but  to  the  means 
of  salvation ;  from  which  the  reprobates  are  therefore  excluded,  aa 
peased  by,  and  foreordained  to  wrath  ;  and  yet  though  the  "  means  of 
salvation"  are  never  put  within  their  reach,  this  wrath  is  inflicted  upon 
them  "for  their  sin ;"  and  to  the  praise  of  God's  justice !  The  Church 
of  Scotland  adopts,  also,  the  notion  that  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
bation extend  to  angels  as  well  as  men ;  a  pretty  certain  proof  that  the 
fimmers  of  this  catechism  were  not  sublapsarians,  for  as  to  angels,  thera 
could  be  no  election  out  of  ^^^  common  misery ;"  and  with  Calvin,  there- 
fore, they  choose  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  and  will  of 
God. — "The  angels  who  stood  in  their  integrity,  Paul  calls  deci ;  if  their 
constancy  rested  on  the  Divine  pleasure,  the  defection  of  others  argues 
their  having  been  forsaken :  (direlectos,)  a  fact,  for  which  no  other  cause 
can  be  assigned,  than  the  reprobation  hidden  in  the  secret  counsel  of 
God." 

The  ancient  Church  of  the  Vaudois,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  have 
a  confession  of  faith,  bearing  date  A.  D.  1120;  and  which,  probably, 
transmits  the  opinions  of  much  more  ancient  times.  Tlic  only  article 
which  bears  upon  the  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  drawn  up,  as  might 
be  expected  in  an  age  of  the  Church  when  it  was  received,  as  a  matter 
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almost  w*ntirely  undisputed,  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvatioa  of  the  whob 
world.  Art.  8.  «<  Christ  is  our  Ufe,  truth,  peace,  and  righteouanesi ; 
also  our  pastor,  advocate,'  sacrifice,  and  priest,  who  died  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  all  those  that  believe,  and  is  risen  again  for  our  justificatioih'* 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  published  by  the  Churches  of  Piedmont  a 
1655,  bears  a  difTerent  character.  In  the  year  1630,  a  plague  which 
was  introduced  firom  France  into  these  valleys,  swept  off  all  the  minifl-  . 
ters  but  tico,  and  with  them  ended  the  race  of  their  ancient  barbes,  or 
pastors.  {See  '^ Historical  Defence^  4^,  of  the  WaldenseSy^  by  SimU.) 
The  Vaudois  were  then  under  the  necessity  of  appl3ring  to  the  reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  Geneva  for  a  supply  of  ministers ;  and  widi 
them  came  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  in  an  authorized  form.  It  wasthw 
embodied  in  the  Confession  of  1655.  Art.  11.  <<  God  saves  from  eor* 
ruption  and  condemnation  those  whom  he  has  chosen  from  the  foondt; 
tion  of  the  world,  not  for  any  disposition,  faith,  or  hoUneas,  that  be 
foresaw  in  them,  but  of  his  mere  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  :  poMting 
by  all  the  rest,  according  to  the  irreprehensible  reason  of  ku  free 
vnB  and  jtistice.^^  The  last  clause  is  expressed  in  the  very  woids  of 
Calvin. 

The  12th  article  in  the  Confession  of  the  French  Churches,  1558,  m, 
in  substance,  Calvinistic,  though  brief  and  guarded  in  expressioii.  **  We 
beheve,  that  out  of  this  general  corruption  and  condemnation  in  which 
all  men  are  plunged,  God  doth  deliver  them  whom  he  hath,  in  his  eler« 
nal  and  unchangeable  counsel,  chosen  of  his  mere  goodness  and  roercf  « 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  consideration  of  their  woiks, 
leaving  the  rest  in  their  sins,  and  damnable  estate,  that  he  may  show 
forth  in  them  his  justice,  as,  in  the  elect,  he  doth  most  illustnoudy 
declare  the  riches  of  his  mercy.  For  one  is  not  better  than  anotheTf 
until  such  time  as  God  doth  make  the  difference,  according  to  his  un- 
changeable purpose  which  he  hath  determined  in  Jesus  Christ  befofo 
the  creation  of  the  world."  {QuickCs  <<  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformaia.") 
This  confession  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin  himself,  though  not  in  language 
so  strong  as  he  usually  employs ;  which,  perhaps,  indicates  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  pastors  were  inchncd  to  the  sublapsarian  theoxy,  and 
did  not,  in  every  point,  coincide  with  their  great  master. 

The  Westminster  Confession  gives  the  sentiments  both  of  the  Eogiieh 
Presbyterian  Churches,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  (9)  Chapter  iii 
treats  of  the  predestination. 

"  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glor}",  some  mea 

(9)  The  title  of  it  is,  ••  The  Confession  of  Faith  agreed  upon  by  the  AssemUf 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of  GommissionerB  from  tbt 
Chorch  of  Scotland.**  The  date  of  the  ordinance  for  convening  this  assemhlj  i> 
1643.  The  Confession  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cbnrdi  tf 
Scotland  in  1647 
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and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained 
to  everlasting  death.  These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated  and 
fiveordained,  are  particularly,  and  unchangeably  designed;  and  their 
wtunber  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  either  be  increased  or 
diminished.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God, 
befiwe  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
■UMitable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace 
aod  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works,  or  perseverance 
m  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature  as  conditions  or 
CBUses  moving  him  thereunto ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace. 
ik«  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 
md  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto. 
Wherefore,  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by 
Ckrist ;  are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working  in 
doe  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power, 
difough  faith  unto  salvation ;  neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect 
ooly.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable 
eomnsd  of  his  own  tnU,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withboldcth  mercy  as  he 
pleeseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass 
t§f  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the 
pnise  of  his  glorious  justice." 

Here  we  have  no  attempts  at  qualification  after  the  example  of  the 
synod  of  Dort ;  but  the  whole  is  conformed  to  the  higher  and  most  un- 
mitigated parts  of  the  Institutes  of  CalWn.  By  the  side  of  the  Presbyte- 
lian  Confession,  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England  must 
appear  exceedingly  moderate ;  and,  as  to  Calvinisiic  predestinationf  to 
aay  the  least,  equivocal.  It  never  gave  satisfaction  to  the  followers  of 
Calvin,  who  had  put  his  stronger  impress  upon  the  Augustinism  which 
floated  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  divines  of  the  reformation,  who  gene- 
rally, as  appears  firom  the  earhest  Protestant  confessions  and  catechisms. 
(1)  thought  fit  to  recommend  that  either  these  points  should  not  be 
touched  at  all,  or  so  speak  of  them  as  to  admit  great  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, and  that,  probably,  in  charitable  respect  to  the  varying  opinions 
of  the  theologians  and  Churches  of  the  day.  It  is  of  the  perfected  form 
of  Calvinism  that  Arminius  speaks,  when  he  says,  <<  It  neither  agrees 

(1)  The  Augsburg  Confession  sajs,  "  Non  est  hie  opus  disputationibus  de 
prvdevtinatione  et  similibus.  Nam  promissio  est  universalis  et  nihil  detrahit 
operibos,  sed  exsuscitat  ad  fidem  et  vere  bona  opera.**— Act  30.  And  the  Saxon 
Confcnion  is  equally  indifferent  to  the  subject.  **  Non  addimus  hie  questionen 
de  pnedestinatione  seu  dc  electioue ;  sed  deducimus  omnes  lectores  ad  verbum  Dei, 
•t  jubcmus  ut  Toluntatem  Del  verbo  ipsius  discant  sicut  ^ternus  Pater  exprena 
pnecipit,  hunc  audited  {Art,  de  RemisB,  Peee.) 
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nor  coiresponds  with  the  hannony  of  those  coofessioDS  which  were  poi 
lished  together  in  one  volume  at  Geneva,  in  the  name  of  die  reformed 
and  Protestant  Churches.  If  that  hannony  of  confessions  be  ftithfiiDy 
consulted,  it  will  appear,  that  many  of  them  do  not  speak  in  the  nme 
manner  concerning  predestination ;  that  some  of  them  only  incidentillf 
mention  it,  and  that  they  evidently  never  once  touch  upon  (turn 
heads  of  the  doctrine  which  are  now  in  great  repute,  and  particohri^ 
uiged  in  the  preceding  scheme  of  predestination.  'Die  confessiooi  cf 
Bohemia,  England,  and  Wirtemburg,  and  th^  &st  Helvetian  CoDftMii 
and  that  of  the  four  cities  of  Strasburgh,  Constance,  Memmingin,  aod 
Lindau,  make  no  mention  of  this  predestination :  those  of  Baflie  aad 
Saxony  only  take  a  very  cursory  notice  of  it  in  three  words.  Tlie 
Augustan  Confession  speaks  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the 
Genevan  editors  to  think  that  some  annotation  was  necessary  oo  their 
part  to  give  us  a  previous  warning.  T^ie  last  of  the  Helvetian  Coofo 
sions,  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the  reformed  Churches  have  exprooed 
their  assent,  likewise  speaks  of  it  in  such  a  strain  as  makes  me  nsj 
desirous  to  see  what  method  can  possibly  be  adopted  to  give  it  any  aoeord- 
ance  with  that  doctrine  of  the  predestination  which  I  have  stated.  Wdb- 
out  the  least  contention  or  cavilling  it  may  be  very  properly  made  a 
subject  of  doubt,  whethei  this  doctrine  agrees  with  the  Belgic  Coe- 
fession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism."  {NichoVs  Works  of  Amam^ 
vol.  i,  p.  657.) 

I  have  given  these  extracts  to  show  that  nothing  in  the  preoeding  dis- 
ciission  has  been  assumed  as  Calvinism,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  thff 
writings  of  the  founder  of  the  system,  and  in  the  confessions  and  creedi 
of  Churches  which  professedly  admitted  his  doctrine. 

With  respect  to  modifications  of  this  system,  the  sublapsarian  dieory 
has  been  already  considered  and  shown  to  be  substantially  the  same  if 
the  system  which  it  professes  to  mitigate  and  improve.  We  ma)  uc^ 
adduce  another  modified  theory ;  but  shall,  upon  examination,  fiod  t 
but  little,  if  at  all,  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  those  objectioos  which 
have  been  stated  to  the  various  shades  of  the  predestinating  scheoK 
already  noticed. 

That  scheme  is  in  England  usuaUy  called  Baxterianism,  fron^the 
celebrated  Baxter,  who  advocated  it  in  his  Treatise  of  Unitsemd  A* 
demption,  and  in  his  Methodus  TheoioguB.  He  was,  however,  in  thii 
theory  but  the  disciple  of  certain  divines  of  the  French  Proteatert 
Church,  whose  opinions  created  many  dissensions  abroad,  and  produced 
so  much  warmth  of  opposition  from  the  Calvinistic  party,  that  they  were 
obliged  first  to  engage  in  the  hopeless  attempt  of  softening  down  the 
harsher  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  order 
to  keep  thomselves  in  countenance  ;  then  to  attack  the  Arminians  with 
asperity,  in  order  to  purge  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  entire  hetero* 
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in  a  CalviniBtic  Church ;  and,  finally,  to  withdraw  from  the  con* 
The  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  France  was,  however,  much 
■itigated  in  subsequent  times  by  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  these 
Aeologians;  a  result  which  also  has  followed  in  England  from  the 
iMboan  of  Baxter,  who,  though  he  formed  no  separate  school,  has  had 
mmerous  followers  in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  this  country.  He 
nal  author  of  the  scheme,  at  least,  in  a  systematized  form,  was  Camebo, 
who  taught  divinity  at  Sauraur,  and  it  was  unfolded  and  defended  by 
hii  disciple  Amyraldus,  to  whom  Curcellsus  replied  in  the  work  from 
wliich  I  have  above  made  some  quotations.  Baxter  says,  in  his  preface 
SaiMi  Restj  "  The  middle  way  which  Camero,  Crocius,  Mar- 
Amyraldus,  Davenant,  with  all  the  divines  of  Britain  and  Bremen, 
m  die  synod  of  Doit  go,  I  think  is  nearest  the  truth  of  any  that  I  know 
wbo  have  written  on  these  points."  (2)  This  system  he  laboured  pow- 
mSa^ly  to  defend,  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  although  his  system  is 
often  spoken  of^  being  but  little  known  to  the  general  reader,  the  following 
odiifaition  of  this  scheme,  from  his  work  entitled  **  Universal  Redemp- 
tioDy'*  may  be  acceptable.  It  makes  great  concessions  to  that  \iew  of 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish  ;  but,  for 
want  of  going  another  step,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inconsistent  theoiy 
lo  which  the  varied  attempts  to  modify  Calvinism  have  given  rise.  Bax- 
mr  first  difiers  from  the  majority  of  Calvinists,  though  not  fit)m  all,  in 
his  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  satis&ction. 

**  Christ's  sufferings  were  not  a  fulfiUing  of  the  law's  threatening^ 
(Ihoiigfa  he  bore  its  curse  materially;)  but  a  satisfoction  for  our  not 
fUftUng  the  precept^  and  to  prevent  Chd's  fulfilling  the  threatenmg 

CD  OS." 

^  Christ  paid  not,  therefore,  the  idem^  but  the  tantundem,  or  iBquiva- 
tent ;  not  the  very  debt  which  we  owed  and  the  law  required,  but  the 
sobs ;  (else  it  were  not  strictly  satisfcuAion,  which  is  redditio  ojquivalen- 
tig :)  and  (it  being  improperly  called  the  paying  of  a  debt,  but  properly  a 
mjferingfor  the  guUiy)  the  idem  is  nothing  but  supplicium  delinquentis. 
In  erimindls,  dum  alius  solvet  simul  aliud  scivitur.  The  law  knoweth 
no  viearius  pteruB  ;  though  the  law  maker  may  admit  it,  as  he  is  ahaee 
Isw ;  else  there  were  no  place  for  pardon,  if  the  proper  debt  be  paid 
and  the  law  not  relaxed  hui  fidfitted.'* 

«« Christ  did  neither  obey  nor  suffer  in  any  man's  stead,  by  a  strict,  pro- 
fer  representation  of  his  person  in  point  of  law ;  so  as  that  the  law  should 
vdbe  it  as  done  or  suffered  by  the  party  himself     But  only  as  a  third 

(9)  Of  Camero,  or  Cameron,  Amyraldus,  Curcelleus,  and  the  controversy  io 
which  they  were  engaged,  see  an  interesting  account  in  Nichol's  Arminianlsm 
•ad  Calvinism  Compared,  vol  i,  appendix  c ;  a  work  of  elaborate  research,  and 
abounding  with  the  most  carious  information  as  to  the  opinions  and  history  of 
thon  times. 
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penoii  na  a  medMlpr,  he  volimtarily  bore  whai  elie  the 
liave  borae." 

"  To  assert  die  contrary  (especially  as  to  partioilar  penBOM 
sklered  in  actual  sin)  is  to  overthrow  all  Scripture  thecdogy,  and  Is  ■ 
troduce  all  Antinomianism ;  to  overthrow  all  poflsibility  of 
assert  justification  befine  we  sinned  or  were  bmrn,  and  to  make 
to  have  satisfied  God. 

^Therefore  we  must  not  say  that  Christ  died  notiro  loco,  so  as  Isfik 
sonate  fit,  or  represent  our  persons  in  law  sense;  but  only  to  bear  will 
else  we  must  have  bohie."  (Universal  Bedemptkmf  pp.  48-51.) 

This  system  explicitly  asserts,  that  Christ  made  a  aatia&ctiao  hf  Mi 
death  equally  for  the  ans  of  every  man ;  and  thus  Baxter 
difiers  both  fW>m  the  rigid  Calvinists,  and  also  fixMn  the 
who^  though  they  may  allow  that  the  reprobate  derive 
from  Christ's  death,  so  that  there  is  a  vague  sense  in  whidi  ht 
be  said  to  have  died  for  all  men,  yet  they,  of  oouiae^  deny  Is 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  satis&ction  or  atonement  which  Baxisr 
lends  fi>r. 

^  Neither  the  law,  whose  curse  Christ  bore,  nor  God,  as  the 
tor  to  be  satisfied,  did  distinguish  between  men  as  elect  and  rupiuhali^g 
as  believers  and  unbelievers,  de  presenH  vd  defuiuro;  and  to  m/m 
upon  Christ,  or  require  firom  him  satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  qbs  sMt 
more  than  of  another,  but  for  mankind  in  general. 

"  Grod  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Mediator,  now  dealeth  widi  aa  ■■ 
upon  the  mere  rigorous  terms  of  the  first  law  ;  (obey  perfedfy  and  hm,   ] 
else  thou  shall  die ;)  but  giveth  to  all  much  mercy,  which,  accordim  li 
the  tenor  of  that  violated  law,  they  could  not  receive,  and  calleth 
to  repentance,  in  order  to  their  receiving  farther  mercy  ofifered 
And  accordingly  he  will  not  judge  any  at  last  according  to  the  mers  k« 
of  works,  but  as  they  have  obeyed  or  not  obeyed  his  conditions  or  tema 
of  grace. 

<<  It  was  not  the  sins  of  the  dect  only,  but  of  all  mankind  fdOen^  wUch 
lay  upon  Christ  satisfying.  And  to  assert  the  contrary,  injunoudj 
diminisheth  the  honour  of  his  sufierings ;  and  hath  other  desperato  ik 
consequences."  (Umoersal  Redemption,  pp.  36,  37,  and  50.) 

The  benefits  derived  to  all  men  equally,  from  the  satisfaction  of  Cblii^ 
he  thus  states, — 

'<  All  mankind  immediately  upon  Christ's  satisfaction,  are  'redaened 
and  delivered  firom  that  legal  necessity  of  perishing  which  they  wen 
under,  (not  by  remitting  sin  or  punishment  directly  to  them,  but  by  gif- 
ing  up  God's  jus  puniendi  into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer  ;  nor  by  giv- 
ing any  right  directly  to  them,  but  per  meram  resultantiam  this  happy 
change  is  made  for  them  in  their  relation,  upon  the  said  remitting  of 
God's  right  and  advantage  of  justice  against  thenny)  and  they  are 
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M^  to  the  Redeemer  as  their  owner  and  raler,  to  be  dealt  with  upon  terms 
;  flf  mercy  which  have  a  tendency  to  their  recovery. 
f      «  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the  Mediator  hath  freely,  without  any 
|ts'  -ynffuqaiaite  condition  on  man's  part,  enacted  a  law  of  grace  of  univer^ 
t.  ^  extent,  in  regard  of  its  tenor,  by  which  he  giveth,  as  a  deed  of  gifi, 
^  Christ  himself,  with  all  his  following  benefits  which  he  bestoweth ;  (as 
bQDe&etor  and  legislator ;)  and  this  to  all  alike,  without  excluding  any ; 
If   upon  condition  they  believe,  and  accept  the  offer. 
I        **  By  this  law,  testament,  or  covenant,  aU  men  are  condilionaUy  par- 
:    doned,  justified,  and  reconciled  to  Grod  already,  and  no  man  absolutely ; 
f  Mr  doth  it  make  a  difference,  nor  take  notice  of  any  till  -men's  perfbrm- 
f  iBoe  or  non-performance  of  the  condition  makes  a  difference. 
-    '■In  the  new  law  Christ  hath  truly  given  Jumsdf  with  a  conditional 
fmfdonj  just^ication,  and  conditional  right  to  wdlwOkmy  to  all  men  in  the 
wm'Id,  without  exception"  {Universal  Redemption^  p.  36,  &c.) 
On  the  case  of  the  heathen : — 

**  Though  Grod  hath  been  pleased  less  cleariy  to  acquaint  us  on  what 
he  dealeth  with  those  that  hear  not  of  Christ,  yet  it  being  most 
and  certain,  that  he  dealeth  with  them  on  terms  of  general  grace, 
not  on  the  terms  of  the  rigorous  law  of  works ;  this  may  evince  them 
lo  be  the  Mediator's  subjects,  and  redeemed. 

<*  Hiough  it  be  very  difficult,  and  not  very  necessary,  to  know  what 
is  the  condition  prescribed  to  them  that  hear  not  of  Christ,  or  on  what 
Christ  will  judge  them ;  yet,  to  me  it  seems  to  be  the  covenant 
with  Adam,  Gen.  iii,  15,  which  they  are  under,  requiring  their 
taking  Grod  to  be  their  only  Grod  and  Redeemer,  and  to  expecting  mercy 
from  him  and  loving  him  above  all,  as  their  end  and  chief  good ;  and 
npenting  of  sin,  and  sincere  obedience,  according  to  the  laws  promuU 
gated  to  them,  to  lead  them  farther. 

**  All  those  that  have  not  heard  of  Christ,  have  yet  much  mercy  which 
they  receive  from  him,  and  is  the  fruit  of  his  death :  according  to  the 
well  or  ill  using  whereof  it  seems  possible  that  God  will  judge  them. 

'*  It  is  a  course  to  blind,  and  not  to  inform  men,  to  lay  the  main  stress 
in  the  doctrine  of  redemption  upon  our  uncertain  conclusions  of  God's 
dealing  with  such  as  never  heard  of  Christ,  seeing  all  proof  is  per  notiora ; 
nnd  we  must  reduce  points  uncertain  to  the  certain,  and  not  the  certain  to 
the  uncertain,  in  our  trial."  {Universal  Redemptiony  pp.  37,  38,  and  54.) 
In  arguments  drawn  from  the  consequences  which  follow  the  denial 
of  ^  universal  satisfaction,"  Baxter  is  particularly  terse  and  conclusive. 
^Tlie  doctrine  which  denieth  universal  satisfaction  hath  all  these  in- 
eoQTeniences  and  absurd  consequents  following :  therefore  it  is  not  of 
(Sod,  nor  true. 

**  It  either  denieth  the  universal  promise  or  conditional  giff  of  pardon 

B^  life  to  all  men  if  they  will  beheve,  and  then  it  overtumeth  the  sub* 
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Stance  of  Christ's  law  and  Gospel  promise ;  or  else  it  makeCh  God  t0 
give  conditionally  to  all  men  a  pardon  and  salvation  which  Christ  nefW 
purchased,  and  without  his  dying  for  men. 

'« It  maketh  God  either  not  to  offer  the  effects  of  Christ's  satishfitiei 
(pardon  and  life)  lo  all,  but  only  to  the  elect ;  or  else  to  ofier  that  wfakh 
is  not,  and  which  he  cannot  give. 

<^  It  denieth  the  direct  object  of  faith,  and  of  God's  offer,  that  is  (Am- 
Htm  qui  satisfecit,  (a  Christ  that  hath  satisfied.) 

^  It  either  denieth  the  non-elect's  deliverance  from  that  flat  nsoei* 
sity  of  perishing,  which  came  on  man  for  sinning  against  the  first  few, 
by  its  remediless,  unsuspended  obligation ;  (and  so  neither  Christ,  Gsi> 
pel,  or  mercy,  had  ever  any  nature  of  a  remedy  to  them,  nor  any  mm 
done  toward  their  dehverance  than  toward  the  deliverance  of  the  defii;) 
or  eke  it  maketh  this  deliverance  and  remedy  to  be  without  satisfcciiM 
by  Christ  for  them. 

'<  It  either  denieth  that  Grod  commandeth  all  to  believe,  (but  oolj  tks 
elect ;)  or  else  maketh  Grod  to  assign  them  a  deceiving  object  bit  tlMff 
faith,  commanding  them  to  beUeve  in  that  which  never  was,  and  lo  tmt 
in  that  which  would  deceive  them  if  they  did  trust  it. 

*<  It  maketh  God  either  to  have  appointed  and  commanded  the  non-aleflt 
to  use  no  means  at  all  for  their  recovery  and  salvation,  or  else  to  haT«a|^> 
pointed  them  means  which  are  all  utterly  useless  and  insufficient,  for  wiot 
of  a  prerequisite  cause  without  them ;  yea,  which  imply  a  contradietioD. 

"  It  maketh  the  true  and  righteous  God  to  make  promises  of  pardon 
and  salvation  to  all  men  on  condition  of  believing,  which  he  neitiitf 
would  nor  could  perform,  (for  want  of  such  satisfaction  to  his  justice,) 
if  they  did  believe. 

"  It  denieth  the  true  sufficiency  of  Christ's  death  for  the  pardosing 
and  saving  of  all  men,  if  they  did  beUeve. 

*<  It  makes  the  cause  of  men's  damnation  to  be  principally  for  widi 
of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  and  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  of  believing. 

<<  It  leaveth  all  the  world,  elect  as  well  as  others,  wKhout  any  grouBd 
and  object  for  the  first  justifying  faith,  and  in  an  utter  uncertainty  whe- 
ther they  may  believe  to  justification  or  not. 

"  It  denieth  the  most  necessary  humbKng  aggravation  of  men's  M 
so  that  neither  the  minister  can  tell  wicked  men  that  they  have  sinned 
against  him  that  bought  them,  nor  can  any  wicked  man  so  accuse  bio- 
self;  no,  nor  any  man  that  doth  not  know  himself  to  be  elect :  they  can* 
not  say,  my  sins  put  Christ  to  death,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  sufier* 
ings :  nay,  a  minister  cannot  tell  any  man  in  the  world,  certainly,  (their 
sins  put  Christ  to  death,)  because  he  is  not  certain  who  is  elect  or  flio- 
cere  in  the  faith. 

**  It  subverteth  Christ's  new  dominion  and  government  of  the  world, 

and  his  general  legislation  and  judgment  according  to  his  law,  which  ie 
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fi>uoded  in  his  title  of  redemptioD,  na  the  fimt  doumuon  and  govern, 
was  on  the  title  of  creation* 
It  niaketh  all  the  benefits  that  the  non-elect  receive,  whether  spi. 
or  corporal ;  and  so  even  the  relaxation  of  the  curse  of  the  law, 
JpHthout  which  relaxation  no  man  could  have  such  mercies,)  to  befidi 
■BD  without  the  satisfaction  of  Christ ;  and  so  either  make  satisfaction, 
M  to  all  those  mercies,  needless,  or  else  must  find  another  satisfier. 

**  It  mak^  the  law  of  grace  to  contain  far  harder  terms  than  the  law 
d£  WDfks  did  in  its  utmost  rigour. 

■*  It  maketh  the  law  of  Mmcs  either  to  bind  all  the  non-elect  still  to 
rii  oereroonies  and  bondage  ordinances,  (and  so  sets  up  Judaism,)  or 
jtm  Co  be  abrogated  and  taken  down,  and  men  delivered  from  it,  with- 
■it  Christ's  suffering  for  them. 

•A??*  It  destroys  almost  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  disabling  minis- 
Im  either  to  humble  men  by  the  chiefest  aggravations  of  their  sins,  and 
to  coDvince  them  of  ingratitude  and  unkind  dealing  with  Christ,  or  to 
tiiem  any  hopes  to  draw  them  to  repentance,  or  any  love  and 
y  tending  to  salvation  to  melt  and  win  them  to  the  love  of  Christ ; 
any  sufficient  object  for  their  &ith  and  affiance,  or  any  means  to  be 
for  pardon  or  salvation,  or  any  promise  to  encourage  them  to  come 
ii^-or  any  threatening  to  deter  them. 

**  It  makes  God  and  the  Redeemer  to  have  done  no  more  for  the 
WiffMljing  of  the  misery  of  most  of  fallen  mankind  than  for  the  devils, 
■or  to  have  put  them  into  any  more  possibility  of  pardon  or  salvation. 
**  Nay,  it  makes  God  to  have  dealt  far  hardlier  with  most  men  than 
the  devils ;  making  them  a  law  which  requireth  their  believing  in 
that  never  died  for  them,  and  taking  him  for  their  Redeemer  that 
or  redeemed  them,  and  that  on  the  mere  foresight  that  they  would 
believe  it,  or  decree  that  they  should  not ;  and  so  to  create  by  that 
k,w  a  necessity  of  their  far  sorer  punishment,  without  procuring  them 
any  possibility  of  avoiding  it. 

'<  It  makes  the  Gospel  of  its  own  nature  to  be  the  greatest  plague  and 
jodgment  to  most  of  men  that  receive  it,  that  ever  God  sendeth  to  men 
on  earth,  by  binding  them  over  to  a  greater  punishment,  and  aggravate 
igg  their  sin,  without  giving  them  any  possibility  of  remedy. 

^  It  maketh  the  case  of  all  the  world,  except  the  elect,  as  deplorate, 
rsmediless,  and  hopeless,  as  the  case  of  the  damned,  and  so  denieth 
them  to  have  any  day  of  grace,  visitation,  or  salvation,  or  any  price  for 
happiness  put  into  their  hands. 

<<  It  maketh  Christ  to  condemn  men  to  hell  fire  for  not  receiving  him 
for  their  Redeemer  that  never  redeemed  them,  and  for  not  resting  on 
Urn  for  salvation  by  his  blood,  which  was  never  shed  for  them,  and  for 
not  repenting  unto  life,  when  they  had  no  hope  of  mercy,  and  faith  and 
repeotanoe  could  not  have  saved  them. 
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''  It  putteth  sufficient  excuses  into  the  mouths  of  the  condemned. 

'*  It  maketh  the  torments  of  conscience  in  hell  to  be  none  at  all,  ud 
teacheth  the  damned  to  put  away  aU  their  sorrows  and  self  aocusstioDL 

<<  It  denieth  all  the  privative  part  of  those  torments  which  men  ne 
obliged  to  suffer  by  the  obligation  of  Christ's  law,  and  so  maketh  hei 
either  no  hell  at  all,  or  next  to  none. 

*<  And  I  shall  anon  show  how  it  leads  to  infidelity  and  other  sinfli  and; 
ufler  this,  what  face  of  religion  is  lefl  unsubverted?  Not  that  I  chugB 
those  that  deny  universal  satisfaction  with  holding  all  these  abonni* 
tions ;  but  their  doctrine  of  introducing  them  by  necessary  conseqnenee: 
it  is  the  opinion  and  not  the  men  that  I  accuse." 

A  thorough  Arminian  could  say  nothing  stronger  than  what  Isasertad 
in  several  of  the  above  quotations ;  and,  perhaps,  what  might  not  be 
borne  firom  him,  may  call  attention  from  Baxter,  and  happy  would  it  be 
if  every  advocate  of  Calvin's  reprobation  would  give  these  ^ooim* 
auENTs,"  a  candid  consideration. 

The  peculiarity  of  Baxter's  scheme  will  be  seen  from  the  ftOowmg 
farlffer  extracts ;  and,  afler  all,  it  singularly  leaves  itself  open  to  afanoit 
all  the  objections  which  he  so  powerfully  urges  against  Calvinism  itself. 

^  Though  Christ  died  equally  for  all  men,  in  the  aforesaid  law  feme, 
as  he  satisfied  the  ofiended  legislator,  and  as  giving  himself  to  oB  tUt 
in  the  conditiondl  covenant ;  vet  he  iceyeh  propebly  ixtbndsd  ob  im- 

POSED    TOE    ACTUAL   JUSTIFYING   AND    SAVING    OF   ALI^   UOr  of  IHT  Iwt 

those  that  come  to  be  justified  and  saved  :  he  did  not,  therefore,  dks  fa 
all,  nor  for  any  that  perish,  with  a  decree  or  resolution  to  save  thflsi, 

MUCH  LESS  DID  HE  DIE  FOB  ALL  ALIKE,  AS  TO  THIS  INTENT. 

^  Christ  hath  given  faith  to  none  by  his  law  or  testament,  though  be 
hath  revealed,  that  to  some  he  will,  as  benefactor  and  Dominus  Aise- 
LUTU8,  give  that  grace  which  shall  infallibly  produce  it ;  and  God  halb 
given  some  to  Christ  that  he  might  prevail  with  them  accordingly;  J^ 
this  is  no  giving  it  to  the  person,  nor  hath  he  in  himself  ever  the  noie 
title  to  it,  nor  can  any  lay  claim  to  it  as  their  due. 

**  It  belongeth  not  to  Christ  as  satisfier,  nor  yet  as  Itgislabjr,  to  neke 
wicked  refusers  to  become  willing,  and  receive  him  and  the  beoefti 
which  he  offers ;  therefore  he  may  do  all  for  them  that  is  fore-expreMBi 
though  he  cure  not  their  unbeUef. 

*^  Faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  (and  so  is  all  the  good  wbicb 
wo  do  enjoy,)  but  not  dvrecUy,  as  it  is  satisfaction  to  justice ;  but  oolj 
remotely,  as  it  procecdeth  from  that  jus  dominii  which  Christ  hat  re- 
ceived to  send  the  Spirit  in  what  measure  and  to  whom  he  will,  vi 
to  succeed  it  accordingly ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  farther  ends  of  his  death  in  the  certain  gathering  and  saving  of  TS* 
ELECT.*'  (Universal  Redemption,  p.  63, 6ic,) 

Thus^  then,  the  whole  theory  comet  to  this,  that,  although  a  oesA 
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stitamon  has  been  purchaaed  by  Chriat  for  all  meo^  and  ia  oflbred 
thani,  and  all  legal  difficuhiea  are  remored  out  of  the  way  of  their 
aa  sinnera  by  the  atonementy  yet  Chriat  hath  not  porchaaed  fiur 
man  the  gift  of  faith,  or  ike  power  of  performing  ike  eondiiuM  of 
required ;  bat  givea  thia  to  aome,  and  doea  not  give  it  to  gthert, 
%*  nitne  of  that  dbeohite  dominum  over  men  which  he  has  purchaaed 
fauBKlf ;  ao  that,  in  fact,  the  old  achenie  of  election  and  reprobation 
in,  only  with  thia  difierence,  that  the  Calviniata  refer  that 
to  the  aovereignty  of  the  Father,  Baxter  to  the  aovereignty  of 
;  one  makea  the  decree  of  reprobation  to  isaue  from  the  Creator 
Judge ;  the  other,  (which  ia  indeed  the  more  repulsive  view,)  from 
Redeemer  himaelf,  who  has  purchaaed  even  thoae  to  whom  he  de- 
the  gift  of  faith  with  his  own  most  precious  Uood.  lliis  ia  plain 
&e  following  quotatioo  :^ 
**  God  did  not  give  Christ  faith  for  his  blood  shed  in  exchange ;  the 
that  God  was  to  give  the  Son  for  his  satisfaction,  waa  dominion 
role  of  the  redeemed  creature,  and  power  therein  to  uae  what  means 
AW  fit  for  the  bringing  m  of  souls  to  himself,  even  to  send  forth  eo 
of  kit  word  and  <SJptrt<  aa  ke  pleaaed ;  both  the  Father  and  Son 
from  etemit}',  to  prevail  infallibly  with  aU  the  elect;  but 
did  Chriat  desire  at  his  Father's  handa  that  all  whom  he  satisfied 
aiioald  be  infollibly  and  irresistibly  brought  to  believe,  nor  did  God 
grant  or  pronuse'  any  such  thing.  Jesus 'Christ,  as  a  ransom,  died 
•n,  and  aa  Rector  per  leges^  or  legislator,  he  hath  conveyed  the 
death  to  all,  that  is,  those  fruits  which  it  appertained  to  him 
is^legidalcv,  to  convey,  which  is  right  to  what  his  new  law  or  covenant 
piomiae ;  but  those  mercies  which  he  gives  as  Dominue  oArabitef^ 
beside  or  above  his  engagement,  he  neither  gives  nor  ever 
to  give  to  all  that  he  died  for."  {Umoersal  Bedemption, 
p.  436.) 

Hie  only  quibble  which  prevents  the  real  aspect  of  this  scheme  from 
being  at  fint  seen,  is,  that  Baxter,  and  the  divines  of  this  school,  give 
l»  the  elect  irresistible  effectual  grace ;  but  contend,  that  othera  have 
grace.  This  kind  of  grace  ia  called,  aptly  enough,  by  Baxter 
^  aufficittit  ineffectual  grace ;"  and  that  it  is  worthy  the  appeU 
hia  own  account  of  it  will  show. 
<*  I  aay  it  again,  confidently,  all  men  that  perish  (who  have  the 
a  of  reaaon)  do  p^ri^  directly,  for  rejecting  suffici^it  recovering 
By  grace,  I  mean  mercy  contrary  to  merit :  by  recovering,  I 
such  as  TiWDicTH  in  its  own  nature  toward  their  recovery,  and 
leadeth  or  helpeth  them  thereto.  By  sufficient,  I  mean,  kot  sum. 
onanr  diuctlt  to  savb  thbx  ;  (for  such  none  of  the  elect  have  till 
diey  are  saved ;)  nos  tst  svfficibnt  to  oivb  x^miL  faith  os  caubb 
aAvnraur  vo  ■blibvb.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  faring  them  kmammw 
VouIL  27 
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Christ  than  they  are,  though  not  to  put  them  mto  immediate 
of  Christ  by  union  with  him,  as  faith  would  do.     It  is  an  easy  trath, 
that  all  men  naturally  are  fiur  from  Christ,  and  thatscHoe,  by  custom  is 
sinning,  for  want  of  informing  and  restraining  means,  are  miidi  fiutbv 
from  him  than  others,  (as  the  heathens  are,)  and  that  it  is  not  GoA 
usual  way  (nor  to  be  expected)  to  bring  these  men  to  Christ  atooeeilif 
one  act,  or  without  any  preparation,  or  first  bringing  them  neanr  li 
him.     It  is  a  sunilitude  used  by  some  that  oppose  what  I  now  aj: 
suppose  a  man  in  a  lower  room  should  go  no  more  steps  than  he  io  As 
middle  room,  he  must  go  many  steps  before  he  came  to  be  as  nearyoi 
as  the  other  is.   Now,  suppose  you  ofier  to  take  them  by  the  hand  via 
they  come  to  the  upper  stairs,  and  give  them  some  other  sufliBient  blip 
to  come  up  the  lower  steps :  if  these  men  will  Hot  use  the  heip  gnm 
them  to  ascend  the  first  steps,  (though  entreated,)  who  can  be  blmri 
but  themselves  if  they  came  not  to  the  top  ?    It  is  not  your  fiudt  bat 
theirs,  that  they  have  not  your  hand  to  lift  them  up  at  the  kat  stepi  Cb 
is  our  present  case.     Woridlings,  and  sensual  ignorant  simMn^  hnw 
many  steps  to  ascend  before  they  come  to  justifying  faith ;  and  hndMBi 
have  many  steps  before  they  come  as  far  as  ungodly  Christiuiy  (a 
might  easily  be  manifested  by  enumeration  of  several  necessaiy  |N0ti> 
culars.)    Now,  if  these  will  not  use  that  sufficient  help  that  Onit 
gives  them  to  come  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  step,  whose  tek  ii  it 
that  they  have  not  fiuth?''  {Universal  RedempHon^  p.  484.) 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  from  this  system,  that  if  tky 
took  the  steps  required,  it  would  bring  them  **  nearer  to  Christ  than  tksf 
are,"  or,  at  least,  bring  them  up  to  sAvmo  faith,  which  a  the  giat 
point,  since  Mr.  Baxter's  own  doctrine  is,  that  Christ  "  never  propdj 
intended  or  purposed  the  actual  justifying,  and  saving  of  all,  and  £dati 
therefore,  die  for  all,  nor  for  any  that  perish,  vnih  a  detign  or  Jtwlrfa 
to  acne  them,  much  less  did  he  die  for  all,  as  to  this  uUenL"  TVia, 
then,  for  whom  ChnA  died,  not  with  intent  to  give  saving  faith,  eenal  ^ 
be  saved ;  yet  we  are  told  that  to  these  sufficient  grace  is  given,  to  tah> 
a  step  or  two  which  would  bring  them  *<  nearer  to  Christ."  Soppoa 
such  persons,  then,  to  take  these  steps,  yet,  as  Christ  died  not  for  tbesi 
with  intent  to  give  them  saving  faith,  without  this  intent  they  canat 
have  saving  faith,  since  it  is  not  a  part  of  Christ's  fmrchasej  but  h* 
arbitrary  gift.  The  truth  then  is,  that  their  salvation  is  as  impoaU' 
as  that  of  the  reprobates  under  the  supralapsarian  scheme,  and  t^ 
reason  of  their  doom  is  no  act  of  their  own,  but  an  act  of  Christ  Uv* 
self,  who,  as  ^  absolute  Lord,"  denies  that  to  them  which  is  necosaiyO 
their  salvation. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  that  Mr.  Baxter  should  himself  answer  da 

objection. 

**  Objeetiim.'^Thttik,  they  that  oome  not  the  first  slap  an  eietaaUit 
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jfm^  if  tbey  had  come  to  the  step  next  believing,  they  had  no  aMuranoe 
J|at  Chriat  would  have  given  them  faith. 

»v.  ^ilMiofir.— No  such  matter :  for  though  they  had  no  assurance,  they 
l|pd  both  Grod's  'command  to  seek  more  grace,  and  sufficient  encourage- 
lliMil  thereto ;  they  had  such  as  Mr.  Cotton  calls  half  psohibes,  that 
i&  a  discovery  of  a  posnbility,  and  high  degree  of  psobability  of  oU 
Ipiuog ;  as  Peter  to  Simony  pray,  if  perhaps  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart 
be  fiHTgiven.  They  may  think  God  will  not  appoint  men  vain  means, 
he  hath  appointed  some  means  to  all  men  to  get  more  grace,  and 
them  nearer  Christ  than  they  are.  Yea,  no  man  can  name  that 
since  the  world  was  made,  that  did  his  best  in  the  use  of  these 
and  lost  his  labour.  So  that  if  all  men  have  not  faith  it  is  their 
fimlC;  not  only  as  originally  sinners,  but  as  rejecting  sufficient 
to  have  brought  them  nearer  Christ  than  they  were ;  for  which 
f^  is  that  they  justly  perish,  as  is  more  fully  opened  in  the  dispute  of 
iMficient  grace.** 

-'•One  argument  from  Scripture  aemolishes  this  whole  scheme.  Mr. 
makes  the  condemnation  of  men  to  rest  upon  their  not  coming 
to  Christ"  than  they  are  in  their  natural  state ;  but  the  Scrip- 
places  their  guilt  in  noi  JvUy  ^  coming  to  him ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
iB.lhair  not  believing  in  Christ  ''to  salvation,"  since  it  has  made  fiuth 
duty,  and  has  connected  salvation  with  faith.  That  they  must 
previous  steps,  such  as  consideration  and  repentance,  is  true,  and 
they  are  guilty  for  not  taking  them ;  but  then  their  guilt  arises  from 
rejection  of  a  strength  and  grace  to  consider  and  repent  which  is 
to  them,  sit  order  to  lead  tAfm,  through  this  process,  to  saomg 
fUUk  itself;  and  they  are  condemned  for  not  having  this  faith,  because 
only  the  preparatory  steps,  but  the  faith  itself  is  put  within  their 
or  they  could  not  be  condemned  for  unbelief  If  Baxter  really 
that  any  steps  these  non-elect  persons  could  take,  would  actually 
t)iem  into  possession  of  saving  faith,  he  would  have  said  so  in  so 
plain  words,  and  then  between  him  and  the  Arminians  there 
have  been  no  difference,  so  far  as  they  who  perish  are  con- 
But  coming  nearer  to  Christ,  and  nearer  to  saving  faith 
with  him  quite  distinct.  His  concern  was  not  to  show  how  the 
MMi-elect  might  be  saved,  but  how  they  might  with  some  plausibility  be 


**  What  then,"  says  Dr.  Womack,  <<is  the  universal  redemption  you 
or  they  speak  of?  Doth  it  consist  in  the  oblation  of  the  curse  or  pain, 
Ab  isKpetratixm  of  grace  and  righteousness,  and  the  collation  of  life  and 
^ory  ?  Man's  misery  consists  but  of  two  parts,  sin  and  punishme^. 
Doth  your  universal  redemption  make  sufficient  provision  to  free  the 
MD-elect  from  hoth^  or  firom  either  of  these  ?  From  the  wrath  to  come, 
dw  domiafMn  of  hell,  or  from  tiiisii%  and  thei^  In- 
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deed,  in  your  aasize  sermons,  yoa  did  very  ■easonalily  preach  up  Cbni 
to  be  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  judge  the  reprobate;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  ever  you  declare  him  to  be  their  Lord  Keeper^  or  their  Lord  TVm- 
surer,  to  communicate  his  saving  grace  for  their  couveruony  or  to  secnn 
them  against  the  assauUs  and  rage  of  their  ghostly  enemy.  Tliese  htf 
offices  you  suppose  him  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  elect  only,  so  that  yoai 
universal  redemption  holds  a  very  fair  corresp<mdence  with  yoor  mjf' 
dent  grace,  (as  to  the  non-elect,) — there  is  not  one  single  persoti  mmii' 
fied  by  this,  or  saved  by  that."  {CtOmmstic  CtOnna  Unlocked.) 

The  remark  of  Curcelleeus  on  the  same  system,  aa  delivend  bj 
Amyraldusy  is  conclusive. 

"  Beside,  since  faith  is  necessary,  in  order  to  madie  us  partakw  flf 
the  benefits  which  are  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  sinoe  M 
one  can  obtain  it  by  his  natural  powers,  (for  it  is  imparted  through  i 
special  gif\,  from  which  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  has  excluded  dM 
greatest  portion  of  mankind,)  of  what  avail  is  it  that  Christ  has  died  fir 
those  to  whom  faith  is  denied  7  Does  not  the  affiur  revert  to  tiie  anae 
point,  as  if  ^  had  never  entertained  an  intension  cf  redeeming  ikmr 
(De  Jure  Dei  Creaturas,  S^.) 

This  cannot  consistently  be  denied.  Mr.  Baxter,  indeed,  say%  ihii 
**  none  can  name  the  man  since  the  world  was  made,  that  did  hie  bart 
in  the  use  of  the  means  to  obtain  more  grace,  and  lost  his  kboor.''  So 
we  believe,  but  this  helps  not  Mr.  Baxter.  One  of  his  main  prinnyiM 
IS,  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  to  whom  Christ  has  resolved  to  (p^ 
saving  faith ;  to  the  rest  he  has  resolved  not  to  give  it.  Hie  man,  fbm, 
who  seeks  more  than  common  grace,  and  obtains  saving  grace,  is  eita 
in  the  class  to  whom  Christ  has  resolved,  by  right  of  dominion,  to  give 
saving  grace,  or  he  is  not.  If  the  former,  then  he  is  one  of  the  di^ 
and  so  the  instance  given  proves  nothing  as  to  the  case  of  the  non-eM; 
but,  if  he  be  of  the  latter  class,  then  one  of  those  to  whom  Christ  neftf 
resolved  to  give  saving  grace,  by  some  means  obtains  it, — how,  it  al 
be  difficult  to  say.  In  fact,  it  was  never  allowed  by  Mr.  Baxtra,  erUi 
followers,  that  any  but  the  elect  would  be  saved. 

The  remarks  ofa  Calvinisl  upon  the  ^  middle  scheme"  of  the  VteoA 
divines,  the  same  in  substance  as  that  which  was  afterward  advoeSMi 
by  Baxter,  may  properly  dose  our  remarks. 

^'Tliis  mitigated  view  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  odf^ 
defect ;  but  it  is  a  capital  one.  It  represents  God  as  desiring  a  thing 
(that  is,  salvation  and  happiness)  for  all,  which,  in  order  to  its  ittiiB* 
ment,  requires  a  degree  of  his  assistance  and  succour,  which  ha  lafti^fc 
to  MA?YY.  This  rendered  grace  and  redemption  vtiivkrsal  obAj  > 
words,  but  partial  in  reality ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  at  all  mend  tiw 
matter.  The  supralapsarians  were  consistent  with  themaelTes;  ^ 
thmr  doctrine  was  liaiih  and  terrible,  and  waa  foanded  on  tha 
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ly  notioiui  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  modf  on  the  other  hand,  the  sys* 
of  Amyraut  was  full  of  mconaiatencieB :  nay,  even  the  sublapsarian 
has  its  difficulties,  and  rather  paDiates  than  removes  the  horron 
pralapsarianism.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  T  From  what  quarter 
the  candid  and  well-disposed  Christian  receive  that  solid  satisfac- 
ai^  wise  direction  which  neither  of  these  systems  is  adapted  to 
1  These  he  will  receive  by  turning  his  dazzled  and  feeUe 
Cram  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  which  were  neither  designed  to  be 
of  action,  nor  sources  of  comfort  to  mortals  here  below ;  and,  by 
KNg  his  view  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  as  it  is.  manifested  through 
Chnii;  the  pure  laws  and  sublime  promises  of  his  Gospel,  and  the  equity 

tff;  his  proseot  government  and  future  tribunaL"  {MadaMs  Nates  on 
ffmknm^  Huiory.) 
TflMb  theory,  to  which  the  name  of  Baxter  has  given  some  wei^  in 
•  countiy,  has  been  introduced  more  at  loigth,  because  with  it  stands 
■I  Alk  every  system  of  moderated  or  modified  Calvinism,  which  by  more 
itodam  writers  has  been  advocated  The  scheme  of  Dr.  Williams,  of 
ppdieriwm,  is  little  beside  the  old  theory  of  supralapsarian  reprobation, 
ip  ili  twofold  enunciation  of  psETEKmoN,  by  which  God  refuses  help 
It.  a  ereature  which  cannot  stand  without  help,  and  his  consequ^it 

rWMATixm  for  the  crimes  committed  m  consequence  of  this  withholding 
npematural  aid.  The  dress  is  altered,  and  the  system  has  a  datk 
iK  Camoonism,  but  it  is  in  substance  the  same.  All  other  mitigated 
■lIljHiies  rest  on  two  principles,  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  for  all 
'  and  the  sufficiency  of  grace  to  those  who  believe  not.  For  the 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  synod  of  Dort  and  the  higher  Calvin- 
i|t|B  school  will  agree  with  them  upon  this  point,  and  so  nothing  is 
Ipbed ;  for  the  second,  that  the  sufficiency  of  grace  in  these  schemes 
if-jdways  understood  m  Baxter's  sense,  and  is  mere  verbiage.  It  is  not 
*f  Ae  grace  of  God  which  bbingeth  salvation  ;"  for  no  man  is  actu. 
■i^y  Mkved  without  something  more  than  this  "  sufficient  grace"  provides. 
I^at  whidi  is  contended  for,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  sufficiency  of  grace  in 
«pder  to  salvation ;  but,  in  order  to  justify  the  condemnation  which 
ililiiililji  follows.  For  this  alone  the  struggle  is  made,  but  without 
tfSdeess.  The  main  characteristic  of  all  these  theories,  from  the  first 
to  tbe  last,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is,  that  a  part  of  mankind  are 
Ant  out  fiom  the  meroies  of  God,  on  some  ground  irrespective  of  their 
nfiml  of  a  sincere  offer  to  them  of  salvation  through  Christ,  made  with 
%  oomnuinicated  power  of  embracing  it.  Some  power  they  allow  to  the 
rappobate,  as  natural  power,  and  degrees  of  superadded  moral  power ; 
bat  in  no  case  the  power  to  believe  unto  salvation ;  and  thus,  as  one 
fPiB  observes,  ^  when  they  have  cut  some  fair  trenches,  as  if  they  would 
bring  the  water  of  life  unto  the  dwellings  of  the  reprobate,  on  a  sudden 

tkiy  open  a  sloice  which  carries  it  off  again.**    The  whole  labour  ol 
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these  dieories  is  to  find  out  some  decent  pretext  for  the  inffictkm  of 
puDishment  on  them  that  perish,  independent  of  the  only  reason  gifOi 
by  Scripture,  their  rejection  of  a  mercy  free  for  alL 

Having  exhibited  the  Calvinistic  system  on  its  own  anthoritiesy  itmiy 
be  naturally  asked  from  what  mode  or  bias  of  thinking  a  scheme  eodl 
arise  so  much  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  reeml 
notions  of  just  and  benevolent  administration  among  men ;  properties  of 
government  which  must  be  found  more  perfectly  in  the  goverament  rfGodt 
by  reason  of  the  perfection  of  its  author,  than  m  any  other.  Tliat  ithd 
its  source  in  a  course  of  induction  from  the  saered  Scriptures,  thos^ 
erroneous,  is  not  probable ;  for,  if  it  had  been  left  to  that  test,  it  is  pntjT 
certain  it  would  not  have  maintained  itself.  It  appears  rather  to  kne 
arisen  from  metaphysical  hypotheses  and  school  subtilties,  to  which  te 
sense  of  Scripture  has  been  accommodated,  often  very  victeitly ;  ni 
by  subtilties  of  this  kind,  it  has,  at  all  times,  been  chiefly  supported. 

It  has,  for  instance,  been  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  this  tbeok^gied 
theory,  that  all  things  which  come  to  pass  have  been  fixed  by  mmi 
DBORBKs ;  and  that  as  many  men  actually  perish,  it  mast,  thenftiVf 
have  been  decreed  that  they  should  perish :  and,  consistently  wilk  nek 
a  scheme,  it  became  necessary  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  human  iiM 
from  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption.  The  aigoBOOt 
employed  to  confirm  the  premises  is,  **  that  it  is  agreeable  to  reasos  wai 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  (jod  should  conduct  all  things  aocoidBg 
to  a  deliberate  and  fixed  plan,  mdependent  of  his  creatures,  rather  te 
that  he  should  be  influenced,  even  in  his  purposes,  by  the  foresii^of 
their  capricious  conduct."  (Dr.  Rankin's  ItutUutes.)  <*  It  is  not  esiff 
to  reconcile  the  immutability  and  efficacy  of  the  Divine  eounsd  whidi 
enters  into  our  conceptions  of  the  first  cause,  with  a  purpose  to  safe  A 
suspended  upon  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled  with  regard  to  muy  * 
(Dr.  Hill's  Lectures.)  This  has,  indeed,  all  along  been  the  mam  strMi 
of  the  argument  for  absolute  decrees,  that  a  conditk>nal  decree  refleeii 
dishonour  upon  the  Divine  attributes,  "  by  leaving  €rod,  as  it  were^  ■ 
suspense,  and  waiting  to  see  what  men  will  do,  before  he  passes  a  bB 
and  irrevocable  decree ;"  which,  as  they  say,  seems  U>  imfAy  want  of 
power  and  prescience  in  God,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  of  hv 
Divine  perfections.  They  especially  think,  that  this  is  irreooneiUbk 
with  the  immutability  of  God,  and  that  to  subject  his  decrees  to  ^ 
changes  of  a  countless  number  of  mutable  beings,  must  render  him  ^ 
most  mutable  being  in  the  universe. 

The  whole  of  this  objection,  however,  seems  to  involve  a  petiHofti/^ 

cipii      It  is  taken  for  granted,  either  that  the  decrees  of  Grod  are  afa0- 

lute  appointments  from  eternity,  and  then  any  change  of  his  decroei^ 

dependent  upon  the  acta  of  creatures,  would  be  a  contaradiction ;  or  else^ 

hat  the  acts  of  creatures  being  fi-ee,  it  follows,  that  God  had  torn  eHiBf' 
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■Ij  DO 'plan,  ttnd  conducts  his  ovrn  govenuneDt  only  as  circumstances 
maj  arise.  But,  that  either  the  decrees  of  Grod  are  fixed  and  absolute, 
m,  that  Grod  can  have  no  plan  of  government  if  that  be  denied,  is  the 
ahemative  to  be  proved,  the  matter  which  is  in  debate.  It  becomes 
ly,  therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  fix  the  sense  of 
&voarite  term  "decrees,"  and  for  this  we  have  no  sound  guide  but 
Hbty  Scriptures,  which,  as  to  what  relates  to  man's  salvation  at 
eoDtain  the  only  exposition  of  the  purposes  of  God. 
TIm  Inm  *<  decree"  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  taken  in  the  theology  of  the  Calvinists.  It  is  properiy  a  legislative 
or  judicial  tenn,  importing  the  solemn  decision  of  a  court,  and  was  adopted 
iffo  that  system,  probably,  because  of  the  absolute  meaning  it  conveys, 
IPhicli  quality  of  absoluteness  is,  m  fact,  the  point  debated.  The  ^^pur* 
and  ^  comueT*  of  God  are  the  Scriptural  terms  applicable  to  this 
;  one  of  which,  "  counsdy*  expresses  an  act  of  wisdom,  and  the 
necessarily  implies  it,  as  it  is  the  ^'purpoief*  design,  or  determina- 
of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  who  can  purpose,  design,  will,  and 
nothing  but  under  the  direction  of  his  intelligence,  and  the 
imnlation  of  his  moral  attributes. 

.  Terms  are  not  indeed  to  be  objected  to  merely  because  they  are  not 
ftond  in  the  word  of  God  ;  but  their  signification  must  be  controlled  by 
i^  otberwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  term  decrees,  a  meaning  is  often 
■kDtly  brought  in  under  covert  of  the  term,  which  becomes  a  postuhite 
in  Mgnment :  a  practice  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  misappre- 
and  error.  The  decrees  of  God,  if  the  phrase  then  must  be 
can  only  Scripturally  signify  the  determinations  of  his  will  in 
gofemment  of  the  worid  he  has  made ;  and  those  determinations  are 
yhinly,  in  Scripture,  referred  to  two  classes,  what  he  has  himself  lieter* 
to  dOf  and  what  he  has  determined  to  permit  to  be  done  by  free 
aeoountaUe  creatures.  He  determined,  for  instance,  to  create  man, 
he  determined  to  permit  his  fall ;  he  determined  also  the  only  me- 
Ihod  of  dispensing  pardon  to  the  guilty,  but  he  determined  to  permit  men 
to  loject  it,  and  to  &11  into  the  punishment  of  their  offences.  Calvin, 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  permission.  <'  It  is  not  probable,"  he 
^that  man  procured  his  own  destruction  by  the  mere  pennisnon^ 
without  any  agppoisitment  of  God."  He  had  reason  for  this ;  for  to 
have  allowed  this  distinction  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  main  prin. 
ei|des  of  his  theological  system,  which  are,  that  ^  the  will  of  God  is  the 
MosMdy  of  things,"  and  that  all  things  are  previously  fixed  by  an  abso- 
lata  decree ;  so  that  they  must  happen.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
and  his  followers  involve  themselves  in  the  tremendous  consequence  of 
making  God  the  author  of  sin ;  which,  after  all  their  disavowals,  and  we 
gnot  them  sincere,  will  still  logically  cleave  to  them :  for  it  is  obvious, 
tet  by  nothing  can  we  fiurly  avoid  this  consequence  but  by  allowing 


tiMdWnelkn  ImIvmd  detonwiirtioai  to  m,  om  iIm  put  of  Ckisb 
deleniiiDatioiis  to  wMMmn  certain  duDgi  to  be  done  by  othen» 
principle  laid  down  by^  Calvin  is  deatructivo  cf  al  bnman  agency, 
it  converts  man  into  a  mere  tnsfncawnC ;  wUle  die  ether 
gyticy  in  its  proper  aenae,  and,  tbeiefote,  hia  preper  aceoimtaKlity.  dij 
Calvin's  principle,  man  is  no  note  an  agent  than  the  knife  in  the 
ofdieassaani;  and  he  is  not  moie  reeponsflde,  therefiMfe,  in  utiiilj,#' 
punishment,  than  the  knife  by  which  the  assasMnstion  is  conaaritled,^ 
itc^Mbleof  bemgponished.  For  if  man  has  not  a  teal  agency,  thsli^ 
if  there  is  a  necessity  above  him  so  controlling  Us  actiona  as  to  leaiir 
it  irapoasible  that  th^  ahould  have  been  otherwiae^  he  is  in  the  IwiJfrf 
another,  and  not  master  of  himself  and  so  hia  actiona  eeaae  to  he  Ik 

-I 
«■ 

own* 

A  decree  to  permit  involves  no  such  coosecpienoea.  TUa  ia 
acknowledged;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  this  ii 
an  uncertainty  upon  the  Divine  plans,  and  makes  him  dependeni  Hfli 
the  acts  of  ^  creature.  In  neither  of  diese  aHegatkma  is  thoMfllf 
weig^;  ferastodie  first,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  the 
of  the  administration  of  a  Being  who  regulates  the  whole  by  the  ■ 
table  ndea  of  righteousness,  holiness  tmdi,  and  goodneaa ;  so  Ailiril 
the  acts  of  die  creature  do  but  call  forth  some  new  ahatodhiB  ef  Ii 
undmngeable  regard  to  diese  principles.  Nor  can  'any  act  of  a  en»^ 
tone  render  his  plans  uncertain  by  coming  iq>on  him  by  aurpcias^  ail 
dms  oblige  him  to  alter  his  intentions  on  the  spur  of  die  momeol.  WItf 
the  creature  will  do,  in  feet,  is  known  beforehand  with  a  perfect  pie*^ 
science,  which  yet,  as  we  have  already  proved,  (Part  ii,  c  4,)  a 
feres  not  with  the  liberty  of  our  actions ;  and  what  God  has 
to  do  in  consequence,  is  made  apparent  by  what  he  actually  doea, 
with  him  can  be  no  new,  no  sudden  thought,  but  known  and  purposal 
from  eternity,  in  the  view  of  the  actual  circumstances.  As  to  the  se- 
cond objection,  that  this  makes  his  conduct  dependent  upon  the  adi  cf 
the  creature,  so  fiur  from  denying  it  we  may  affirm  it  to  be  one  of  the 
plainest  doctrines  of  the  word  of  6on.  He  punishes  or  blesses  mBa 
according  to  their  conduct ;  and  he  waits  untfl  the  acts  of  their  sin  or 
their  obedience  take  place,  before  he  either  punishes  or  rewards.  The 
dealings  of  a  sovereign  judge  must,  in  the  nature  of  things  thcmselfe^ 
be  dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  subjects  over  whom  he  rules :  tfasj 
must  YBTy  according  to  that  conduct ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  principles  of 
a  righteous  govemnxTnt  that  we  ought  to  look,  for  that  kind  of  imnola- 
bility  which  has  any  thing  in  it  of  moral  character.  Still  it  is  aaid,  Ikt 
though  the  acts  of  God,  as  a  sovereign,  change,  and  are,  appaieodjf, 
dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  creatures,  yet  that  he,  from  all  etenity, 
decreed,  or  determined  to  do  them :  as  for  instance,  to  exalt  one  natioa 
and  to  abase  another;  to  fevour  this  individual,  or  Id  pvnish  that;  Is 
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man,  to  destroy  the  odwr.  Hus  may  be  granted ;  but  ooly  in 
llpw  sense,  that  bis  eternal  determmation  or  decree  was  as  dependent  and 
consequent  upon  his  prescience  of  the  acts  which,  according  to  the  im- 
ppilable  principles  of  his  nature  and  government,  are  pleasing  or  hateful 
Ip^him,  as  the  actual  administratioQ  of  fiivour  or  punisAmient  is  upon  the 
llptual  conduct  of  men  in  time.  This  brings  on  the  question  of  decrees 
ffimhite  or  condiiional ;  and  we  are,  happily,  not  lefl  to  the  reasonings 
||f  men  on  this  point ;  but  have  the  light  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
abounds  with  examples  of  decrees^  to  which  candiiimu  are  annexed,  on 
ffm  performance  or  neglect  of  which,  by  his  creatures,  their  execution  is 
Ijpade  dependent  ^  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  but 
jfthou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."  If  this  was  God's  eternal 
dacree  concerning  Cain,  then  it  was  plainly  conditional  from  eternity ; 
|pr  his  decrees  in  time  cannot  contradict  his  decrees  Crom*  eternity,  as  to 
Hm  same  persons  and  events.  But  Cain  did  **  not  well ;"  was  it  not, 
ftcii|  says  a  Calvimst,  eternally  and  absolutely  decreed  that  he  should 
■pi  M  ^Q  YfQH  f  >  i^Q  reply  is,  ko  ;  because  this  supposed  absolute  decree 
of  Uie  Calvimst  would  contradict  the  revealed  decree  or  determination  of 
Qoif  to  put  both  the  doing  well  and  the  doing  ill  into  Cain's  own  power, 
vluch  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  an  absolute  decree  that  he  should  have 
it  m  his  power  only  to  do  iU ;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore, 
il^.that  the  only  eternal  decree,  or  Divine  determination  concerning  Cain 
m  ttiis  matter  was,  that  he  should  be  conditionally  accepted,  or  condi* 
tponsily  lefl  to  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  To  this  class  of  conditional 
^aerees  belong  also  all  such  passages,  as,  <^  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedi- 
eot  ye  shaU  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel  ye  shall 
be  devoured  by  the  sword."  "  If  ye  hve  afler  the  flesh  ye  shall  die ; 
but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
Ipra."  **  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  beUeveth  not  shall 
ba  damned."  This  last,  especially,  is  God's  decree  or  determination,  as 
to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  to  the  end  of  time.  It  professes  to  be  so  on 
tbe  very  face  of  it,  for  its  general  and  unrestricted  nature  cannot  be  de- 
i|ied ;  but  if  we  are  told,  that  there  is  a  decree  affecting  numbers  of  men 
«a  individuals,  by  which  €rod  determined  absolutely  to  pass  them  by,  and 
tD  deny  to  them  the  grace  of  &ith,  such  an  allegation  cannot  be  true ; 
because  it  contradicts  the  decree  as  revealed  by  God  himself.  His  de- 
ene  gives  to  all  who  hear  the  news  of  Christ's  salvation,  the  alternative 
of  believing  and  being  saved,  of  not  believing  and  being  damned ;  but 
there  is  no  alternative  in  the  absolute  decree  of  Calvinism :  as  to  the 
nprobate,  no  one  can  beUeve  and  be  saved  who  is  under  such  decree : 
God  never  intended  he  ^ould ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  put  by  one  decree 
IQ  one  condition,  and  by  another  decree  in  an  entirely  opposite  condi- 
lioo,  which  is  an  obvious  contradiction. 

But  we  have  instances  of  the  revocatioD  of  God's  decrees,  as  well  as 
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of  dieireonditioiiildiwacter,  one  of  which  will  btirfh^^ 
tioo.  In  the  case  of  EG,  «<  I  said  faidead  thaltlij  hoQW  and  the 
of  thy  fether  dioiild  walk  before  me  lor  efer ;  hot  wnr  die  Lovd 
be  it  far  from  me ;  for  them  that  hoDomr  me  I  will  hoooinv  and  they  te 
deapiae  me  riiall  be  h^^itly  eateemed."  No  paaaage  can  nnve  atna^ 
rafiite  the  Cahriniatic  notioD  of  God^a  immotabifityy  whieh  tbegr  eaeaiti 
t^hice  in  bia  never  changing  hia|wi]K»ie^wherea%  in  fiMSl,  the  Seriplmi 
doctrine  ia,  that  it  cooaata  in  hia  never  changing  the  jwiedg|iieaof  Ml 
adminiatiatioo*  One  of  thoae  prindplea  ia  laid  down  in  tfaia  peaaega^  1 
My  ^  them  that  honour  me  I  will  honoar,  and  they  that  deapiae  me  aM 
be  lightly  eateemed.''  To  thia  principle  Crod  ia  immutably  trae;  biti 
waa  his  anchangeaUe  regard  to  that  very  principle  wUdi  hravf^  m 
the  change  of  hfai  conduct  toward  the  home  of  ^  and  indooed  Uaiti 
revoke  hia  former  promiae.  ThiB  ia  the  only  iaanntafaility  woitbf  rf 
6oD|^  or  which  can  be  reconcOied  to  tfie  facta  of  hia  go'vemiUQBl.  Fw 
either  the  advocate  of  abaolnte  predestination  most  aay  thai  the  pneiHi 
and  threatenings  are  dedarationa  of  hia  will  and  porpoeea^  or  Aay  aia 
not  If  they  are  not,  they  c<mtradict  his  troth ;  hot  if  the 
they  do  in  &et  declare  hia  will  ia  conceded,  that  will  ia  either 
or  conditional.  Let  ua  then  try  the  case  df  Eli  by  thia  aheiualiie.  V 
the  promise  of  continuing  the  prieathood  in  the  fiunily  ci  Eli  were 
brte,  then  it  could  not  be  revised*  If  the  threatening  ezpraaaed  an 
late  and  eternal  will  and  determinatioo  to  divert  the  prieadiood  ftoai 
progeny,  then  the  promise  wasamodLcry;  and  God  ia  in  diii^  aiil  al 
wnilar  instances,  made  to  engage  himaelf  to  do  what  ia  contrary  to  Ki 
absolute  intention  and  detennination  :  in  other  words,  he  makea  no  ca- 
gagement  in  fact,  while  he  seems  to  do  it  in  form,  which  invohes  a 
charge  against  the  Divine  Being  which  few  Calvinista  would  be  boU 
enough  to  maintain.  But  if  these  declarations  to  Eli  be  regaided  as 
the  expressions  of  a  determination  always  taken,  in  the  mind  of  Gaab 
under  the  conditions  implied  in  the  fixed  principles  of  liis  govemnMei, 
then  the  language  and  the  acts  of  God  harmonize  with  hia  aincerity  aai 
faithfdness,  and,  instead  of  throwing  a  shade  over  his  moral  attribolai^ 
illustrate  his  immutable  regard  to  those  wise,  equitable,  and  holy  luhi 
by  which  he  conducts  his  government  of  moral  agents.  Nor  will  Iha 
distinction  which  some  Calvinists  have  endeavodred  to  estaUiah  betwaaa 
the  promises  and  threatenings  of  God  and  his  decrees,  serve  them;  kt 
where  is  it  to  be  found  except  in  their  own  imagination  ?  We  have  ao 
intimation  of  such  a  distinction  in  Scripture,  which,  nevertheleaB,  pra> 
fosses  to  reveal  the  eternal  ^*  purpose*'  and  "  counuST  of  God  on  those 
matters  to  which  his  promises  and  threatenings  relate^ — the  aalvatiea  ar 
destruction  of  men.  That  counsel  and  purpose  has,  alao,  no  maniftala* 
tion  in  his  word,  but  by  promises  and  threateninga ;  theae  make  up  in 
whole  substance,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  their  diatinction  good, 
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who  hM  it  must  discover  a  diadnctioa  not  only  between  God'e 
and  threatenings  and  his  decrees;  bat  between  the  etenial 
and  purposes"  of  God  and  his  decrees,  which  they  acknow- 
i^  to  be  identical. 

Hie  ftllacy  which  seems  to  mislead  them  qypears  to  be  the  follow. 
Vg:  lliey  allege  that  of  two  consequences,  say  the  obedience  or  disc- 
of  Eli's  house,  we  acknowledge,  on  both  sides,  that  one  wiD 
That  which  actually  happens  we  also  see  taken  up  into  the 
of  the  Divine  administration,  and  made  a  part  of  his  subsequent 
of  government,  as  the  transfer  of  the  priesthood  from  the  house  of 
:  they,  therefi)re,  argue  that  the  Divine  Being,  having  his  plan  before 
and  this  very  circumstance  entering  into  it,  it  was  fixed  from  eter- 
dty  ae  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  by  which  the  purposes  of  God 
mgn  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  would  have  been  uncertain  and  un- 
nanged  but  for  this  preordination.     The  answer  to  this  is, 

1«  TluLt  the  circumstance  of  an  event  being  taken  up  into  the  Divine 
ifadnistrBtion,  and  being  made  use  of  to  work  out  God's  purposes,  is 

0  proof  that  he  willed  and  decreed  it.  He  could  not  will  the  wicked. 
SM  <^  Eli's  sons,  and  could  not,  therefore,  ordain  and  appoint  it,  or  his 
Bcreea  would  be  contrary  to  his  will.  The  making  use  of  the  result 
fflae  choice  of  a  free  agent,  only  proves  that  it  was  foreseen,  and  that 

are,  so  to  speak,  infinite  resources  in  the  Divine  mind  to  turn  the 
of  men  into  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  without  either 
flUiig  tbem  when  they  are  evil,  or  imposing  fotters  upon  their  freedom. 

S.  Tliat  though  an  event  be  interwoven  with  the  course  of  the  Divine 
snefnnient,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary  to  it.  The  ends 
r  m  course  of  administration  might  have  been  otherwise  accomplished ; 
^  in  the  case  before  us,  if  Eli's  house  had  remained  faithfiil,  and  the  fomily 
rZodok  had  not  been  chosen  in  its  stead.  The  general  plan  of  Grod's 
yvemment  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  include  every  event  which 
■ppena  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  accomplishment,  since  the  same  results 
iffxif  in  many  cases,  have  been  brought  out  of  other  events ;  and, 
lareibre,  it  cannot  be  conclusively  argued,  that  as  God  wills  the  accom- 
Bshment  of  the  general  plan,  he  must  will  in  the  same  manner  the  par- 
Bidar  events  which  he  may  overrule  to  contribute  to  it.     But, 

S.  As  to  the  general  plan,  it  is  also  an  unfounded  assumption,  that  it 
mm  the  subject  of  an  absolute  determination.  From  this  has  arisen  the 
sCioii  that  the  fall  of  Adam  was  willed  and  decreed  by  God.  To  this 
BCCiine,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  metaphysical  speculation,  draws  after  it 
>  many  abhorrent  and  antiscriptural  consequences,  we  must  demur, 
lod  could  not  will  that  event  actively  without  willing  sin :  he  could 

01  abaolotely  decree  it  without  removing  all  responsibility,  and,  there. 

yfe,  all  fm\i  from  the  first  oflTender.    If  God  be  holy,  he  could  not  will 

tdam's  offence,  though  he  might  determine  not  to  prevent  it  by  inter 
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fering  with  man's  fieedoiii»  which  is  a  very  diflbrent  ease ;  and  if  ia 
guarding  hia  law  from  violation  by  a  severe  sanctioDy  he  proceeded  widi 
sincerity,  he  could  not  appoitU  its  violation.     We  may  confidently  saj, 
that  he  willed  the  contrary  of  Adam's  offence ;  and  that  he  used  all  meani 
consLstent  with  his  determination  to  give  and  maintain  finee  agency  to 
his  creatures,  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  that  will.  It  was  agaiflrt 
his  wiU,  therefore,  that  our  progenitors  sinned  and  fell ;  and  his  '^pv- 
pose"  and  <<  counsel,"  or  his  decree^  if  the  term  please  better,  to  gefen 
the  world  according  to  the  principles  and  mode  now  in  operation,  im 
dependent  upon  an  event  which  he  willed  not ;  but  which,  as  Umg 
foreseen,  was  the  plan  he  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  adopted  ■ 
the  view  of  this  contingency.     And  suppose  we  were  to  acknowW|p 
with  some,  that  the  result  will  be  more  glorious  to  him,  and  more  tae- 
ficial  to  the  universe,  through  the  wisdom  with  which  he  overrules  il 
things,  than  if  Adam  and  his  descendants  had  stood  in  their  ionooflMy* 
it  will  not  follow,  even  from  this,  that  the  present  was  that  order  of 
events  which  God  absolutely  ordered  and  decreed.   We  are  told,  iadeed, 
that  if  this  was  the  best  of  possible  plans,  Grod  was,  by  the  perfeetioB  of 
his  nature,  bound  to  choose  it ;  and  that  if  he  chose  it,  his  will,  in  thii 
respect,  made  all  the  rest  necessary.     But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  determining  what  God  was  bound  to  do  in  any  hypodMtie 
case,  the  position  that  God  must  choose  the  best  of  possible  plane  ii  to 
be  taken  with  qualification.     We  can  neither  prove  that  the  ittte  of 
things  which  shall  actually  issue  is  the  best  among  those  possible ;  wv 
that  among  possible  systems  there  can  be  a  best^  since  they  are  ell 
composed  of  created  things,  and  no  system  can  actually  exist,  to  wlvck 
the  Creator,  who  is  infinite  in  power,  could  not  add  something.    Were 
no  sin  involved  in  the  case  it  would  be  clearer ;  but  it  is  not  only  ^ 
supported  by  any  declaration  of  Scripture,  but  certainly  contraiy  to 
many  of  its  principles,  to  assume  that  God  originally,  so  to  speak,  9oit 
in  the  first  instance,  willed  and  decreed  a  state  of  things  which  shonU 
necessarily  include  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  his  creatkNiy  * 
order  to  manifest  his  glory,  and  work  out  fiiture  good  to  the  creatnret 
because  we  know  that  sin  is  that  ^  abominaUe  thing"  which  he  hatelbi 
A  monarch  is  surely  not  bound  secretly  to  appoint  and  decree  the  oir* 
cumstances  which  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  rebellion,  in  order  that  kii 
clemency  may  be  more  fully  manifested  in  pardoning  the  rebels,  a^ 
strength  of  his  government  displayed  in  their  subjugation ;  although  iBi 
subjects,  upon  the  whole,  might  derive  some  higher  benefit.    We  atjt 
therefore,  conclude  that  Crod  willed  with  perfect  truth  and  sinceii^  thi^ 
man  should  not  fall,  although  he  resolved  not  to  prevent  that  fall  bf 
interfering  with  his  freedom,  which  would  have  changed  the  whole  d*^ 
racter  of  his  government  toward  rational  creatures ;  and  that  his  plaar 
or  decree,  to  govern  the  worid  upon  the  principle  of  redemption  sti 
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■wdiation  was  no  absohite  ordinalioQ}  but  eonHdonai  upon  man's 
offance;  and  was  an  <*  eternal  purpose,"  only  in  the  eternal  foresigfat 
pf  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  &11  of  man,  which  yet,  it  is  no  contra- 
to  say,  was  against  his  will. 

So  &llacious  are  all  such  notions  as  to  God's  fixed  plans.  Fixed  they 
be,  without  being  absolutely  decreed ;  becanse  fixed,  in  reference 
lo  what  takes  place,  even  in  opposition  to  his  will  and  intention ;  and 
•i  to  the  argument  drawn  by  Calvinists  firom  the  perfections  of  God,  it 
10  surely  a  more  honourable  view  of  him  to  suppose  that  his  viU  and 
lib  promulgated  law  accord  and  consent,  than  that  they  are  in  opposi- 
tion  to  each  other ;  more  honourable  to  him,  that  he  is  immutable  in 
Ui  adherence  to  the  priticipieSf  rather  than  in  the  acts  of  government ; 
■Koe  honourable  to  him,  that  he  can  make  the  conduct  of  his  firee 
CMatoies  to  work  out  either  his  original  purposes,  or  purposes  more 
l^orious  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  universe,  than  that  he  should 
firMDe  plans  so  fixed  as  to  have  no  reference  to  the  firee  actions  of  crea- 
tures, whom,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  is  represented  as  still  holding 
■Mioantable  for  their  conduct ;  plans  which  all  these  creatures  shall  be 
neoetntated  to  fiilfil,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  no  other  course  of  action 
whatever,  or  else  that  his  government  must  become  loose  and  uncertain. 
TUb  is,  indeed,  to  have  low  thoughts,  even  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God  ;  and  either  involves  his  justice  and  truth  in  deep  obscurity,  or 
fmaents  them  to  us  under  very  equivocal  aspects.  Which  of  these 
views  IB  the  most  consonant  with  the  Bible,  may  be  safely  left  with  the 
eandid  reader. 

The  PRESCIENCE  OF  God  is  also  a  subject  by  which  Calvinists  have 

endeavoured  to  give  some  plausibility  to  their  system.    The  argument 

aa  popularly  stated,  has  been,  that,  as  the  destruction  or  salvation  of 

every  individual  is  foreseen,  it  is,  therefore,  certain,  and,  as  certainj  it 

m  memkible  and  necessary.    The  answer  to  this  is,  that  certainty  and 

necessity  are  not  at  all  connected  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  are,  in 

fiust,  two  perfectly  distinct  predicaments.     Certainty  has  no  relation  to 

an  event  at  all  as  evitable  or  inevitable,  firee  or  compelled,  ccxitingent  or 

necessary.     It  relates  only  to  the  issue  itself,  the  act  of  any  agent,  not 

to  the  quality  of  the  act  or  event  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 

nnder  which  it  is  produced.     A  free  action  is  as  much  an  event  as  a 

necessitated  one,  and,  therefore,  is  as  truly  an  object  of  foresight,  which 

finesight  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  of  the  process 

tfttoogh  which  it  issues,  because  the  simple  knowledge  of  an  action, 

wliether  present,  past,  or  to  come,  has  no  influence  upon  it  of  any  kind. 

Certainly  is,  in  fact,  no  quality  of  an  action  at  all ;  it  exists,  properly 

■peaking,  in  the  mind  foreseeing,  and  not  in  the  action  foreseen ;  but 

freedom  or  constraint,  contingency  or  necessity  qualify  the  action  itself, 

and  determine  its  nature,  and  the  rewaidablenesB,  or  punitive  demerit 
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of  the  agent     WbeQ,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  what  God  bnmm, 
will  eertaudy  happen,  nothing  more  can  be  reaaooably  meant,  thaa  IhH 
HB  is  certain  that  it  will  happen ;  ao  that  we  must  not  transfer  the  ear 
tainty  from  God  to  the  action  itself,  in  the  false  sense  of  nocoflMty»  «^ 
indeed,  in  any  sense ;  for  the  certainty  is  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  stanii 
there  opposed,  not  to  the  contingency  of  the  action,  but  to  doubtfiikM 
as  to  his  own  prescience  of  the  result.     There  is  this  ceitainty  in  thi 
Divine  mind  as  to  the  actions  of  men,  that  they  will  ha(^>en :  but  thil 
they  must  happen  cannot  follow  from  this  circumstance.     If  tbey 
imppen,  they  are  under  some  control  which  prevents  a  different 
but  the  most  certain  knowledge  has  nothing  in  it  which,  firom  its 
can  control  an  action  in  any  way,  unless  it  should  lead  the  being 
od  with  it,  to  adopt  measures  to  influence  the  action,  and  then  it  bs* 
comes  a  question,  not  of  foreknowledge,  but  of  power  and  imjiwmtt, 
which  wholly  changes  the  case.    This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  popSi 
lar  manner  of  stating  the  argument     The  scholastic  method  requni  i 
little  more  illustration. 

The  knowledge  o£  possible  things,  as  existing  from  all  eternity  k  iIm 
Divine  understanding,  has  been  termed  *^seieiUia  simplieis  iMtUig^ 
tuBf*^  or  by  the  schoolmen,  <<  scienUa  indefinita^^  as  not  determiniag  fh» 
existence  of  any  thing.  The  knowledge  which  Grod  had  of  all  railtf> 
islences  is  termed  ^sdenUa  tUknis^^  and  by  the  schoolmen,  «iciwtw 
d^nOa,^^  because  the  existence  of  all  objects  of  this  knowledgi  ii^ 
terminate  and  certain.  To  these  distinctions  another  was  added  by 
those  who  rejected  the  predestinarian  hypothesis,  to  which  they  p^ 
the  name  '<  scientia  media^"  as  being  supposed  ta  stand  in  the  loidAi 
between  the  two  former.  By  this  is  understood,  the  knowledge,  nflithv 
of  things  as  possible,  nor  of  events  appointed  and  decreed  by  God;  M 
of  events  which  are  to  happen  upon  certain  conditions.  (3) 

The  third  kind  of  knowledge,  or  sderUia  media^  might  very  well  be 
included  in  the  second,  since  scientia  visioms  ought  to  include  not  vhit 
God  will  do,  and  what  his  creatures  will  do  under  his  af^intment,  M 
what  they  will  do  by  his  permission  as  free  agents,  and  what  he  will  iot 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  in  his  character  of  Grovereor  and  Lord.  U 
since  the  predestinarians  had  confounded  scientia  visionis  with  a  pM* 
destinating  decree,  the  scientia  media  well  expressed  what  they  had  bt 

■ 

(3)  **  Ordo  autam  hio  at  reete  intelligi  powit,  obeervandum  eft  triplieeia  V^ 
seientiam  tribui  solera  :  unam  neeeMortom,  qvm  omnem  volnntatn  libeni  aflM* 
natura  ordine  aDtecedit,  qua  etiam  praetiea  et  simplieis  imteUigeniim  dtoi  potiA 
qoa  ■eipaam  et  alia  omnia  poesibilia  intelligit.  Alteram  liheraim^  que  connqoiV 
actum  voluntatis  libere,  qua  etiam  vigionis  dici  potest ;  qa&  Deus  omnia,  ^ 
fkoere  et  pennittere  decrevit  ita  distincte  norit,  uti  ea  fieri  et  pennittere  r6tA 
Tertiam  medimm,  qua  sub  conditione  norit  quid  homines  aat  angeli  factnri 
pro  ma  libertate,  si  cum  his  ant  illis  cireumstantiis,  in  hoo  v«l  la  iUo 
ofdine,  oonstitoerentiir.'*  (XHspvlsl.  Efisespii.  part  i,  disp.  v.) 
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«nite  unaccouated  for,  and  which  they  had  asmimed  did  not  reaOy  ezirtr— 
Aft  mcdoDS  of  creatures  endowed  with  free  wfll,  and  the  acts  of  Deity 
iHuch  from  eternity  were  consequent  upon  them.  If  such  actions  do 
take  place,  then  men  are  not  free ;  and  if  the  rectoral  acts  of  God 
not  consequent  upon  the  actions  of  the  creature  in  the  orier  of  the 
IMfine  intention,  and  the  conduct  of  the  creature  is  consequent  upon  the 
Preordained  rectoral  acts  of  Gon,  th«i  we  reach  a  necessitating  eter- 
aal  decree,  which,  in  fiict,  the  predestinarian  contends  for :  but  it  unfor- 
tmiately  brings  after  it  consequences  which  no  subtilties  have  ever  been 
able  to  shake  off, — that  the  only  actor  in  the  universe  is  (jod  himself; 
■pd  that  the  only  distinction  among  events  is,  that  one  class  is  brought 
to  pus  by  GroD  directly,  and  the  other  indirectly ;  not  by  the  agency^  but 
hf  the  mere  msbrumtntdUty  of  his  creatures. 

The  manner  in  which  absolute  predestination  is  made  identical  with 
JBJMfia  vitionit^  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  a 
toleimbly  fair  and  temperate  modem  CalvinisL  Speaking  of  the  two  dis- 
tanetions,  gdenda  nmplicis  vUelUgentia  and  scienHa  visiomSf  he  says, — 

^  Those  who  consider  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  as  comprehended 
under  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  that  have  been  explained,  are  naturally 
oondocted  to  that  enlarged  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  Divine  de- 
cree,  from  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  unavoidably 
ftOows.  The  Divine  decree  is  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will  to 
produce  the  universe,  that  is,  the  whole  series  of  beings  and  events 
thai  were  then  future.  The  parts  of  this  series  arise  in  succession  ; 
bat  all  were,  from  eternity,  present  to  the  Divine  mind ;  and  no  cause 
WBMf  at  any  time,  to  operate,  or  no  effect  that  was  at  any  time  to  be  pro* 
dnced  in  the  universe,  can  be  excluded  from  the  original  decree,  with- 
out supposing  that  the  decree  was  at  first  imperfect  and  afterward 
received  accessions.  The  determination  to  produce  this  world,  under 
i^miing  by  ^at  word  the  whole  combination  of  beings,  and  causes,  and 
offbcts,  that  were  to  come  into  existence,  arose  out  of  the  view  of  all 
-poasiUe  worlds,  and  proceeded  upon  reasons  to  us  unsearchable,  by 
vfaich  this  world  that  now  exists  appeared  to  the  Divine  wisdom  the 
Atast  to  be  produced.  I  say,  the  determination  to  produce  this  world 
proceeded  upon  reasons ;  because  we  must  suppose,  that  in  forming  the 
dacreoB,  a  choice  was  exerted,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  at  liberty 
to  resolve  either  that  he  would  create  or  that  he  would  not  create ;  that 
be  would  give  his  work  this  form  or  that  form,  as  he  chose ;  otherwire 
we  withdraw  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  subject  all  things  to 
blind  fatality.  But  if  a  choice  was  exerted  in  forming  the  decree,  the 
choice  must  have  proceeded  upon  reasons ;  for  a  choice  made  by  a  wise 
Being,  without  any  ground  of  choice,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  At 
tbe  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  as  nothing  then  existed  but 

the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  reason  which  coukl  determine  him  in 
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chcxMring  wnat  he  was  to  produce,  was  its  appearing  to  him  fitter  ftr 

accomplishing  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  than  any  tlntg 

else  which  he  might  have  produced.     Hence  §cieniia  mtkmit  is  eiM 

by  theologians  scientia  libera.    To  9cientia  timpUcU  uOeUigmtimy  ^ 

gave  the  epithet  naturalis,  because  the  knowledge  of  all  things  ponUe 

arises  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  mind ;  but  to  jciwfc 

wionis  they  gave  the  epithet  liberoj  because  the  qualities  and  exM 

of  its  objects  are  determined,  not  by  any  necessity  of  nature,  hot  by  fte 

will  of  the  Deity.     Although  in  forming  the  Divine  decree  there  mut 

choice  of  this  world,  proceeding  upon  a  representation  of  all  punUe 

worlds,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  there  was  any  interval  IwliMB 

the  choice  and  representation,  or  any  succession  in  the  parts  of  tlie 

choice.   In  the  Divine  mind  there  was  an  intuitive  view  of  that  imnMOM 

subject,  which  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  our  minds  to  comprehenl  it 

once,  but  in  travelling  through  the  parts  of  which  we  are  ktftuAf 

bewildered ;  and  one  decree,  embracing  at  once  the  end  and  nmiii* 

ordained  with  perfect  wisdom  all  that  was  to  be. 

**  The  condition  of  the  human  race  entered  into  this  decree.    It  it 

not,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  it  when  we  speak  of  die  fixmi- 

tion  of  the  universe,  but  it  is  a  part  which,  even  were  it  more  inagmfi- 

cant  than  it  is,  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Almighty,  whoas  afleo- 

tion  extends  to  all  his  works,  and  which  appears,  by  those  dispeonlioas 

of  his  providence  that  have  been  made  known  to  us,  to  be  intererfiBg 

in  his  eyes.     A  decree  respecting  the  condition  of  the  human  nee 

includes  the  history  of  every  individual :  the  time  of  his  appearing  opot 

the  earth ;  the  manner  of  his  existence  while  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  te 

earth,  as  it  is  diversified  by  the  actions  which  he  perfoms^  and  \fj 

the  events,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous,  which  befall  him,  and  the 

manner  of  his  existence  afler  he  leaves  the  earth,  that  is,  future  liippi- 

ness  or  misery.     A  decree  respecting  the  condition  of  tha  homan  iW 

also  includes  the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  one  another :  it  fin* 

their  connections  in  society,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  Mr 

happiness  and  their  improvement ;  and  it  must  be  conceived  as  eztead- 

ing  to  the  important  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  wfaA 

species  have  a  concern.     Of  this  kind  is  the  sin  of  our  first  parsA 

the  consequence  of  that  sin  reaching  to  all  their  posterity,  the  iiiediifi>* 

of  Jesus  Christ  appointed  by  God  as  a  remedy  for  these  eonsequeoM 

the  final  salvation,  through  his  mediation,  of  one  part  of  the  desoeodii^ 

of  Adam,  and  the  final  condemnation  of  another  part,  notwithstandbig 

the  remedy.     These  events  arise  at  long  intervals  of  time,  by  a  gradoil 

preparation  of  circumstances,  and  the  operation  of  various  means.   Bflt 

by  the  Creator,  to  whose  mind  the  end  and  means  were  at  ones  f^ 

sent,  these  events  were  beheld  in  intimate  connection  with  one  wati^t 

and  in  oonjunction  with  many  other  events  to  us  unknown,  and  0000^ 
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quently  all  of  them,  however  far  removed  from  one  another  as  to  the 
time  of  their  actual  existence,  were  comprehended  in  that  one  decree 
hy  which  he  determined  to  produce  the  world."  {HUVs  Lectures,  vol. 

Now  some  things  in  this  statement  may  be  granted ;  as  for  instance, 
tiiat  when  the  choice,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  was  between 
creating  the  world  and  not  creating  it,  it  appeared  fitter  to  God 
to  create  than  not  to  create ;  and  that  all  actual  events  were  foreseen, « 
and  will  take  place,  so  far  as  they  are  future,  as  they  are  foreseen ;  but 
where  is  the  connection  between  these  points,  and  that  absolute  decree 
which  in  this  passage  is  taken  for  either  the  same  thing  as  foreseeing, 
or  as  necessarily  involved  in  it  ?  "  The  Divine  decree,"  says  Dr.  Hill, 
^ia  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will  to  produce  the  universe,  that  is, 
the  whole  eeries  of  beixos  and  events  that  were  then  future."  If  so,  ' 
it  follows,  that  it  was  the  Divine  will  to  produce  the  fall  of  man,  as  well 
■a  his  creation ;  the  offences  which  made  redemption  necessary,  as  the 
redemption  itself:  to  produce  the  destruction  of  human  beings,  and 
tiieir  vices  which  are  the  means  of  that  destruction ;  the  salvation  of 
another  part  of  the  race,  and  their  faith  and  obedience,  as  the  means  of 
that  salvation : — for  by  "one  decree,  embracing  at  once  the  end  and  the 
y  he  ordained,  with  perfect  wisdom,  all  that  was  to  be."     This  is 

the  true  character  of  the  Calvin istic  theology ;  it  dogmatizes  with 
abaohite  confidence  on  some  metaphysical  assumption,  and  forgets  for 
die  time,  that  any  such  book  as  the  Bible,  a  revelation  of  God,  by  God 
Umself,  exists  in  the  world.  If  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will, 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  man,  were  the  same  kind  of  determina- 
tioQ  as  that  which  respected  his  fall,  how  then  are  we  to  account  for 
the  means  taken  by  God  to  prevent  the  fall,  which  were  no  less  than 
flie  communication  of  an  upright  and  perfect  nature  to  man,  from  which 
Ua  ability  to  stand  in  his  uprightness  arose,  and  the  threatening  of  the 
greatest  calamity,  death,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  the  act  of  offence  ? 
How,  in  that  case,  are  we  to  account  for  the  declarations  of  God's 
haired  to  sin,  and  for  his  own  express  declaration  that  "  he  wiUeth  not 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth  ?"  How,  for  the  obstructions  he  has  placed 
in  the  way  of  transgression,  which  would  be  obstructions  to  his  own 
determinations,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  be  obstructions  at  all  ?  How. 
for  the  intercession  of  Christ  ?  How,  for  his  tears  shed  over  Jerusa- 
lein  ?  Finally,  how,  for  the  declaration  that  <«  he  willeth  all  men  to  be 
saved,"  and  for  his  invitations  to  all,  and  the  promises  made  to  all? 
Here  the  discrepancies  between  the  metaphysical  scheme  and  the  writ- 
ten word  are  most  strongly  marked ;  are  so  totally  irreconcilable  to  each 
other,  as  to  leave  us  to  choose  between  the  speculations  of  man,  as  to 
tiie  operations  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  the  declared  will  of  X^od  him- 
self.   The  fact  is,  that  Scripture  can  only  be  interpreted  by  denying 
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that  the  determinatioQ  of  the  Divine  will  is,  as  to  ^bemgs  and  evoiti," 

the  sanM)  ki|id  of  determinatioa ;  and  we  are  neceseaiily  brought  bick 

again  to  the  only  distinction  which  is  compatible  with  the  written  woid^ 

a  determination  in  God  to  do,  and  a  determination  to  peimlt    For  if 

we  admit  that  the  decree  to  effect  or  produce  is  absolutey  both  ^  aslodw 

end  and  means,"  then,  beside  the  consequences  which  foUow  as  aboft 

stated,  and  which  so  directly  contradict  the  testimoay  of  God  hinHoK 

another  equally  revolting  also  arises,  namely,  that  as  the  end  decneo 

IS,  as  we  are  told,  most  glorious  to  God,  so  the  means,  being  cootfolM 

and  directed  to  that  end,  are  necessaj^ly  and  directly  connected  with  Iha 

glorification  of  God ;  and  so  men  glorify  Grod  by  their  vices,  becanw  hf 

them  they  fulfil  his  will,  and  work  out  his  designs  according  to  As 

appointment  of  his  "  wisdom."     That  this  has  been  boldly  contflsM 

for  by  leading  Calvinistic  divines  in  former  times,  and  by  some^  tbao^ 

of  a  lower  class,  in  the  present  day,  is  well  known :  and  that  &oj  an 

consistent  in  their  deductions  from  the  above  premises,  is  so  obfioQib 

that  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  those  Calvinists  who  are  ahoekad  at 

this  conclusion  should  not  either  suspect  the  principles  from  which  it  ao 

certainly  flows,  or  that,  admitting  the  doctrine,  they  should  ahsn  the 

explicit  avowal  of  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  sophistry  of  the  above  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  view  ofpra* 

science  and  the  decrees,  as  given  by  Dr.  BUll,  lies  in  this,  that  the  de> 

termination  of  the  Divine  will  to  produce  the  universe  is  made  toinekila 

a  determination  as  absolute  ^  to  produce  the  whole  series  of  beingi  and 

events  that  were  then  future ;"  and  in  assuming  that  this  is  involved  in 

a  perfect  prescience  of  things,  as  actually  to  exist  and  take  place.    Bui 

among  the  <<  beoos"  to  be  produced,  were  not  only  beings  boned  by 

their  instincts,  and  by  circumstances  which  they  could  not  cootrolf  to 

act  in  some  given  manner ;  but  also  beings  endowed  with  such  Greedoia 

that  they  might  act  in  different  and  opposite  ways,  as  their  own  wiD 

might  determine.     Either  this  must  be  allowed  or  denied.     If  it  ia  do> 

nied,  then  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  and,  therefore,  not  accountable  fe 

his  personal  offences,  if  offences  those  acts  can  be  called,  to  the  doiq| 

of  which  there  is  "  a  determination  of  thf^  Divine  will,"  of  the  aaoa 

nature  as  to  the  *<  producing  of  the  universe"  itself.     This,  however,  it 

so  destructive  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice ;  it  so  entirely  subverti 

the  moral  government  of  God  by  merging  it  into  his  natural  govemmeoti 

and  it  so  manifestly  contradicts  the  word  of  God,  which,  from  the  begia- 

ning  to  the  end,  supposes  a  power  bestowed  on  man  to  avoid  sin,  and  oa 

this  establishes  his  accountaUeness ;  that,  with  all  these  fatal  cooaa- 

quences  hanging  upon  it,  we  may  leave  this  notion  to  its  own  fate.    Birt 

if  any  such  freedom  be  allowed  to  man,  (either  actually  enjoyed  or 

f)1aced  within  his  reach  by  the  use  of  means  which  are  within  hta  power*) 

that  he  may  both  will  and  act  differently,  in  any  given  case,  ffom  hit 
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iiMmatft  volitioii8  and  the  acts  resulting  therefrom,  then  cannot  that 
which  he  actually  does,  as  a  free  agent,  say  some  sinful  act,  have  heen 
"  determined"  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Divine  will,  as  the  ^produc- 
tioD"  of  the  universe  and  the  ''  beings"  which  compose  it.  For  if  man 
is  a  being  free  to  sin  or  not  to  sin ;  and  it  was  the  ^  determination  of 
tbe  Divine  will"  to  produce  such  a  being ;  it  was  his  determination  to 
give  to  him  this  liberty  of  not  doing  that  which  actually  he  does ;  which 
IB  wholly  contrary  to  a  determination  that  he  should  act  in  one  given 
manner,  and  in  that  alone.  For  here,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Divine  will  absolutely  determines  to  produce  certain  **  evenUf" 
and  yet  on  the  other  it  is  plain  that  he  absolutely  determined  to  produce 
**  heingt^*  who  should,  by  his  will  and  consequent  endowment,  have  in 
themselves  the  power  to  produce  contrary  events ;  propositions  which 
flMniftistly  fight  with  each  other,  and  cannot  both  be  true.  We  must 
oidierf  then,  give  up  man V  free  agency  and  true  accountability,  or  this 
abeolute  determination  of  events,  llie  former  caifnot  be  renounced 
without  involving  the  consequences  above  stated ;  and  the  abandoning 
of  the  latter  brings  us  to  the  only  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the 
word  of  God, — that  the  acts  of  free  agents  are  not  determined,  but  ybre- 
seem  and  permitted ;  and  are  thus  taken  up,  not  as  (Ae  acts  of  Godj  but 
as  Ike  acU  of  men,  into  the  Divine  government  '<  Ye  devised  evil 
against  me,"  says  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  <<  but  God  meant  it  for  good." 
Tlini  ^  principle  which  vitiates  Dr.  Hill's  statement  is  detected.  Gro- 
ins has  much  better  observed,  *^  When  we  say  that  God  is  the  cause  bf 
all  things,  we  mean  of  all  such  things  as  have  a  real  existence ;  which 
m  BO  reason  why  those  things  themselves  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
some  accidents,  such  as  actions  are.  God  created  men,  and  some  other 
intelligeDces  superior  to  man,  with  a  liberty  of  acting ;  which  liberty 
of  acting  is  not  in  itself  evil,  but  may  be  the  cause  of  something  that  is 
evil ;  and  to  make  God  the  author  of  evils  of  this  kind,  which  are  called 
mofal  evils,  is  the  highest  wickedness."  (Truth  of  the  Christian  Rdi^ 

ftOII,8.8.) 

Perhaps  the  nations  which  Calvinists  form  as  to  the  will  may  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  predestinarian  branch  of  their  system ; 
but  whether  they  are  among  the  metaphysical  sources  of  their  error,  or 
consequents  upon  it,  they  may  here  have  a  brief  notice. 

If  the  doctrine  just  refuted  were  allowed,  namely,  that  all  events  are 
produced  by  the  determination  of  the  Divine  will ;  and  that  the  end  and 
means  are  bound  up  in  *'  one  decree  ;"  the  predestinarian  had  sagacity 
noa^mjck  to  discern  that  the  voliJtions.  as  well  as  the  atte  of  men,  must  be 
placed  equally  under  bondage,  to  make  the  scheme  consistent ;  and,  that 
whenever  any  moral  action  is  the  end  proposed,  the  ch(»ce  of  the  will, 
as  the  means  to  that  end,  must  come  under  the  same  appointment  and 

determination.    It  in,  indeed  not  denied,  that  creatures  may  lose  the 
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power  to  will  that  which  is  raorally  good.     Such  is  the  state  of  derils, 
and  such  would  have  been  the  state  of  man,  had  he  been  left  wholly  to 
the  consequences  of  the  fall.     The  inability  is,  however,  not  a  nstnnl, 
but  a  moral  one ;  for  volition,  as  a  power  of  the  mind,  is  not  destxeysi 
but  brought  so  completely  under  the  dominion  of  a  corrupt  nature,  as  not 
to  be  morally  capable  of  choosing  any  thing  but  evil.     If  man  is  not  ■ 
this  condition,  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  remains  of  original  goodnen^  h 
some  suppose,  but  to  that  **  grace  of  Grod"  which  is  the  result  of  the  "  fine 
gift"  bestowed  upon  all  men ;  but  that  the  power  to  choose  that  wfaid 
is  good,  in  some  respects,  and  as  a  first  step  to  the  entire  and  exdi* 
sive  choice  of  good  in  the  highest  degree,  is  in  man's  poaseasion,  mat 
be  certainly  concluded  from  the  calls  so  often  made  upon  him  id  die 
word  of  God  to  change  his  conduct,  and,  in  order  to  this,  his  wiL 
^*  Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  see,  ye  blind,"  is  the  exhortation  of  a  propbel, 
which,  while  it  charges  both  spiritual  deafiless  and  blindne«  upon  tbe 
Jews,  supposes  a  {>ower  existing  in  them  both  of  opening  the  eyei^  an^ 
unstopping  the  ears.     Such  are  all  the  exhortations  to  repentaBce  and 
faith  addressed  to  sinners,  and  the  threatenings  consequent  Ufoa  ooo- 
tinued  impenitence  and  unbelief;  which  equally  suppose  a  power  of 
considering,  willing,  and  acting,  in  all  things  adequate  to  the  commeBGe- 
ment  of  a  religious  course.     From  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived, 
and  no  other  can  be  assigned  to  it  consistently  with  the  Scriptures  thin 
the  grace  of  God,  (his  power  must  be  experienced  to  the  full  extieot  of 
the  call  and  the  obligation  to  these  duties.     A  power  of  choosiDg  oolf 
to  do  evil,  and  of  remaining  impenitent,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  web 
exl)ortations.     This  would  but  be  a  mockery  of  men,  and  a  mere  show  of 
equitable  government  on  the  part  of  God,  without  any  thing  correepood- 
ent  to  this  appearance  of  equity  in  point  of  fact.     The  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, however,  takes  another  course.     As  the  sin  and  the  destruction 
of  the  reprobate  is  determined  by  the  decree,  and  their  will  is  either  left 
to  its  natural  proneness  to  the  choice  of  evil,  or  is,  by  coacticm,  impelled 
to  it ;  so  the  salvation  of  the  elect  being  absolutely  decreed,  the  will,  >t 
the  appointed  time,  comes  under  an  irresistible  impulse  which  carrieeitto 
tlie  choice  of  good.     Nor  is  this  only  an  occasibnal  influence,  leatiig 
men  afterward,  or  by  intervals,  to  freedom  of  choice,  which  m^ 
be  allowed ;  but,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all  times,  the  will,  when  directed 
to  good,  moves  only  under  the  unfnistrable  impulses  of  grace.    That 
man,  therefore,  has  no  choice,  or  at  least  no  alternative  in  either  etse, 
is  the  doctrine  assumed  :  and  no  other  view  can  be  consistently  tikeo 
by  those  who  admit  the  scheme  of  absolute  predestination.  To  one  da* 
of  o1>jects  is  the  will  determined ;  no  other  being,  in  either  case,  possible; 
and  thus  one  course  of  action,  fulfilling  the  decree  of  God,  is  the  onlr 
possible  result,  or  the  decree  would  not  be  absolute  and  fixed. 

Some  Calvinists  have  adopted  all  the  consequences  which  foUovtbiP 
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view  of  the  subject.  They  aacribe  the  actions  and  volitions  of  man  to 
God,  and  regard  sinful  men  as  impelled  to  a  necessity  of  sinning,  in  order 
to  tlie  infliction  of  that  punishment  which  they  think  will  glorify  the  sove- 
reign wrath  of  him  who  made  <<  the  wicked"  vUentionally  "  for  the  day 
ef  evil."  Enough  has  been  said  in  refutation  of  this  gross  and  blasphem- 
oue  opinion,  which,  though  it  inevitably  follows  from  absolute  predestina- 
tioii,  the  more  modest  writers  of  the  same  school  have  endeavoured  to 
hide  under  various  guises,  or  to  reconcile  to  some  show  of  justice  by 
sobtilties. 
It  has,  fer  instance,  been  contended,  that  as  in  the  case  of  transgres- 
the  evil  acts  done  by  them  ore  the  choice  of  their  corrupt  will,  they 
therefore,  done  willingly ;  and  that  they  are  in  consequence  punish- 
■Ue  although  their  will  could  not  but  choose  them.  This  may  be  al« 
lowed  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  devils,  supposing  them  at  first  to  have 
Tolantarily  corrupted  an  innocent  nature  endowed  with  the  power  of 
maintaining  its  innocence,  and  that  they  were  under  no  absolute  decree 
determining  them  to  this  ofience.  For,  though  now  their  will  is  so  much 
under  the  control  of  their  bad  passions,  and  is  in  itself  so  vicious,  that 
it  has  no  disposition  at  all  to  good,  and  from  their  nature,  remaining  in 
its  present  state,  can  have  no  such  tendency ;  yet  the  original  act,  or 
series  of  acts,  by  which  this  state  of  their  will  and  affections  was  induced, 
being  their  own,  and  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  both  being  in  their  own  power,  they  are  justly  held  to  be  cul- 
pnUe  for  all  that  follows,  having  had,  originally,  the  power  to  avoid  both 
the  first  sin  and  all  others  consequent  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  ainfiil  men,  who  have  formed  in  themselves,  by  repeated  acts  of  evil, 
at  first  easily  avoided,  various  habits  to  which  the  will  opposes  a  dccreas- 
il^  resistance  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  strength.  Such  persons,  too, 
as  axe  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  those  whom  "  it  is  impos- 
■Ue  to  renew  unto  repentance,"  may  be  regarded  as  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  state  of  apostate  spirits,  and  being  lefl  without  any  of  the 
aids  of  that  Holy  Spirit  whom  they  have  "  quenched,"  cannot  bo  supposed 
capaUe  of  willing  good.  Yet  are  they  themselves  justly  chargeable  with 
this  state  of  their  wills,  and  all  the  evils  resulting  from  it  But  tlie  case 
of  devils  is  widely  different  to  that  of  men  who,  by  their  hereditary 
conruption,  and  the  fall  of  human  nature,  to  which  they  were  not  con- 
senting parties,  come  into  the  world  with  this  infirm,  and,  indeed,  per- 
verse  state  of  the  will,  as  to  all  good.  It  is  not  their  personal  fault  that  they 
are  bom  with  a  will  averse  from  good ;  and  it  cannot  be  their  personal 
fiuilt  that  they  continue  thus  inclined  only  to  evil  if  no  assistance  has 
been  afibrded,  no  gracious  influence  imparted,  to  counteract  this  fault  of 
lature,  and  to  set  the  will  so  &r  free,  that  it  can  choose  either  the  good 
>'vg6d  upon  it  by  the  authority  and  exciting  motives  of  the  Gospel,  or, 

*  making  light"  of  that,  to  yield  itself,  in  opposition  to  conviction,  to  the 
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evil  to  which  it  b  by  nature  prone.    It  is  nol  denied,  thai  die  will,  inib 
purely  natural  state,  and  independent  of  all  graee  oonmanicated  to  nm 
through  Christ,  can  incline  only  to  evil ;  but  the  qnefltioQ  is,  whether  k 
is  so  left ;  and  whether,  if  this  be  contended  ibr,  the  circvmstanoe  of  t 
sinful  act  being  the  act  of  a  will  not  able  to  detemuDe  otherwise,  fioa 
whatever  cause  that  may  arise,  wh^er  from  the  infloeDce  of 
stances  or  from  coaction,  or  from  its  own  invincible  depravity, 
him  punishable  who  never  had  the  means  of  preventing  his  will  fim 
lapsing  into  this  diseased  and  vitiated  state ;  who  was  bora  with  Ak 
moral  disease ;  and  who,  by  an  absolute  decree,  has  been  excluded  fios 
all  share  in  the  remedy  ?  This  is  the  only  simple  and  correct  way  rf 
viewing  the  subject ;  and  it  is  quite  independent  of  all  metaphynl 
l)y|>othcsis  as  to  the  will.     The  argument  is,  that  an  act  which  hv 
the  consent  of  the  will  is  punishable,  although  the  will  can  only  chooM 
evil :  we  reply,  that  this  is  only  true  where  the  time  of  trial  is  past,  ss  it 
devils  and  apostates ;  and  thsm  only,  because  these  are  personaBy  gidlf 
of  liaving  so  vitiated  their  wills  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  good. 
But  the  case  of  men  who  have  fallen  by  the  fauh  of  another,  and  who 
are  still  in  a  state  of  trial,  is  one  totally  different.     Tlie  sentence  v 
parsed  upon  devils,  and  it  is  as  good  as  passed  upon  such  apostates  m 
the  apostle  describes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  nmm  of 
mankind  arc  still  probationers,  and  are  appointed  to  be  judged  aeeoidbg 
to  their  works,  whether  good  or  evil.     We  deny,  then,  first,  that  diey  ue 
in  any  case,  left  without  the  power  of  willing  good ;  and  we  deny  it  od 
the  authority  of  Scripture.     For,  in  no  sense,  can  **  life  and  death  be 
set  before  us,"  in  order  that  we  may  "  choose  life,"  if  man  is  wboDy 
derelict  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  if  he  remains  under  his  natural,  and, 
but  for  the  grace  of  €rod  given  to  all  mankind,  his  invincible  indioatioo 
to  evil.     For  if  this  bo  the  natural  state  of  mankind,  and  if  to  a  part  of 
them  that  remedial  grace  is  denied,  then  is  not  «^  urs"  set  before  thflB 
as  an  object  of  **  choice  ;"  and  if  to  another  part  that  grace  is  so  pt«i 
that  it  irresistibly  and  constantly  works  so  as  to  compel  the  wiU  to  choo* 
predetermined  and  absolutely  appointed  acts,  no  '<  d^ofA"  is  set  befoie 
them  as  an  object  of  choice.     If,  therefore,  according  to  the  Scriptural 
both  life  and  death  are  set  before  men,  then  have  they  power  to  diooiB 
or  refuse  either,  which  is  conclusive,  on  the  one  hand,  against  die  do^ 
trine  of  the  total  dereliction  of  the  reprobate,  and  on  the  other,  against  Ae 
unfrustrable  operation  of  grace  upon  the  elect.      So,  also,  when  oar 
Lord  says,  « I  would  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickeflS 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,"  the  notion  that  men  who  finaBy 
perish  have  no  power  of  willing  that  which  is  good,  is  totally  disprof«d. 
The  blame  is  manifestly,  and  beyond  all  the  arts  of  cavilling  criticism* 
laid  upon  their  not  willing  ix  a  coktrart  xannrs,  which  would  be  fSst 
ispon  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis.   « I  would  not,  and  ye  could  not,"  ought, 
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la  that  case,  to  have  been  the  reading ;  since  they  are  &ound  to  one 
detenninatiaa  oniy,  either  by  the  external^  or  internal  influence  of  ano- 
ther, or  by  a  natural  and  involuntary  disease  of  the  will,  for  which  no 
remedy  was  ever  provided. 

Thus  it  is  decided  by  the  word  of  God  itself,  that  men  who  penrii 
might  have  ^  chosen  life."  It  is  confirmed,  also,  by  natural  reason ; 
fin  it  is  most  egregiously  to  trifle  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
to  cal!  that  a  righteous  procedure  in  God  which  would  by  all  men 
be  condemned  as  a  monstrous  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  a  human 
judge,  namely,  to  punish  capitally,  as  for  a  personal  ofl^ce,  those  who 
never  could  will  or  act  otherwise,  being  impelled  by  an  invincible  and 
jneumble  natural  impulse  over  which  they  never  had  any  control.-— 
Nor  IS  the  case  at  all  amended  by  the  quibble  that  they  act  willingly, 
tliAt  isy  with  consent  of  the  will ;  for  since  the  will  is  under  a  natural 
and  irresistible  power  to  incline  only  one  way,  obedientoe  is  fidi  as 
much  out  of  their  power  by  this  state  of  the  will,  which  they  did  not 
Wng  upon  themselves,  as  if  they  were  restrained  from  all  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God  by  an  external  and  irresistible  impulse  always  acting 
upon  them. 

Tlie  case  thus  kept  upon  the  basis  of  plain  Scripture,  and  the 
natural  reason  of  mankind,  stands,  as  we  have  said,  clear  of  all  meta- 
physical  subtilties,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  their  determination; 
but  as  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
fipm  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  human  will,  we  may  glance,  also, 
at  this  philosophic  attempt  to  give  plausibility  to  the  predestinarian 
hjrpothesis. 

Tlie  philosophic  doctrine  is,  that  the  will  is  swayed  by  motives ;  that 
motives  arise  from  circumstances ;  that  circumstances  are  ordered  by 
a  power  above  us,  and  beyond  our  control ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  vo- 
litions  necessarily  follow  an  order  and  chain  of  events  appointed  and 
decreed  by  infinite  wisdom.  President  Edwards,  in  his  well  known 
work  on  the  will,  applied  this  philosophy  in  aid  of  Calvinism ;  and 
has  been  largely  followed  by  the  divines  of  that  school.  But  who  does 
not  see  that  this  attempt  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical necessity  affords  no  shelter  to  the  Calvinian  system,  when 
pressed  either  by  Scripture  or  by  arguments  founded  upon  the  acknow. 
lodged  principles  of  justice?  For  what  matters  it,  whether  the  will 
is  obliged  to  one  class  of  volitions  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God, 
or  by  the  denial  of  his  remedial  influence,  the  doctrine  of  the  elder 
Calvinists  ;  or  that  it  is  obliged  to  a  certain  class  of  voUtions  by  motives 
which  are  irresistible  in  their  operation,  which  result  from  an  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances  ordered  by  Grod,  and  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol ?  Take  which  theory  you  please  you  are  involved  in  the  same 
^fficulties ;  for  the  result  is,  that  men  can  fteither  will  nor  act  other 
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wise  than  they  do,  beingy  in  one  case,  inevitably  disabled  by  an  act  of 
God,  and  in  the  other  bound  by  a  chain  of  events  established  by  an 
almighty  power.  The  advocates  for  this  philosophic  theory  of  the  wiD 
must  be  content  to  take  this  conclusion,  therefore,  and  reconcile  it  as  tbey 
can  with  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  have  the  same  task  as  their  elder  bre- 
thren of  the  sfime  faith,  and  have  made  it  no  easier  by  their  philosophy. 

It  is  in  vain,  too,  that  they  refer  us  to  our  own  consciousness  m 
proof  of  this  theory.  Nothing  is  more  directly  contradicted  by  whit 
passes  in  every  man's  mind ;  and  if  we  may  take  the  terms  faiuiHa 
language  has  used  on  these  subjects,  as  an  indication  of  the  genenl 
feelings  of  mankind,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  mi 
countries.  For  if  the  will  is  thus  absolutely  dependent  upon  motifi^ 
and  motives  arise  out  of  uncontn^ble  circumstances,  for  men  to  piaJM' 
or  to  blame  each  other  is  a  manifest  absurdity ;  and  yet  all  languagij 
abound  in  such  terms.  So,  also,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  eofr  j 
science,  which,  upon  this  scheme,  is  a  popular  delusion  which  a  bettor 
philosophy  might  have  dispelled.  For  why  do  I  blame  or  comumi 
myself  in  my  inward  thoughts,  any  mor&  than  I  censure  or  praise  otlMl% 
if  I  am,  as  to  my  choice,  but  the  pasave  creature  of  motives  and  preda- 
termined  circumstances? 

But  the  sophistry  is  easily  detected.     The  notion  inculcated  k,  that 
motives  influence  the  will  just  as  an  additional  weight  thrown  inlD  an 
even  scale  poises  it  and  inclines  the  beam.     This  is  the  favourite  meta^ 
phor  of  the  necessitarians ;  yet,  to  make  the  comparison  good,  ttwy 
ought  to  have  first  proved  the  will  to  be  as  passive  as  the  balance,  iff, 
m  other  words,  they  should  have  annihilated  the  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter.     But  this  necessary  connection  between  motive  lod 
volition  may  be  denied.     For  what  are  motives,  as  rightly  understood 
here  ?     Not  physical  causes,  as  a  weight  thrown  into  a  scale  ;  bat  res- 
sons  of  choice,  views  and  conceptions  of  things  in  the  mind,  wfaidi, 
themselves,  do  not  toork  the  will^  as  a  machine ;  but  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  mind  itself  wills  and  determines.     But  if  the  mind  itself 
were  obliged  to  determine  by  the  strongest  motive,  as  the  beam  is  to 
incline  by  the  heaviest  weight,  it  would  be  obliged  to  determine  always 
by  the  best  reason ;  for  motive  being  but  a  reason  of  action  cocsidereii 
in  the  mind,  then  the  best  reason,  being  in  the  nature  of  things  tbo 
strongest,  must  always  predominate.     But  this  is,  plainly,  contraivH) 
fact  and  experience.     If  it  were  not,  all  men  would  act  reasonably,  and 
none  foolishly  ;  or,  at  least,  there  would  be  no  faults  among  them  iwt 
those  of  the  understanding,  none  of  the  heart  and  affections.    The 
weakest  reason,  however,  too  generally  succeeds  when  appetite  vA 
corrupt  affection  are  present ;  that  is  to  say,  the  weakest  motive.    For 
if  this  be  not  allowed,  we  must  say,  that  under  the  influence  of  appetite 
the  weakest  reason  alwa^  appears  the  strongest,  which  is  also  false,  io 
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feet ;  for  then  there  would  be  no  sins  committed  against  judgment  and 

eonvictiony  and  that  many  of  our  sins  are  of  this  description,  our  con- 

mences  painfully  convict  us.     That  the  mind  wills  and  acts  generally 

under  the  mfluence  of  motives,  may,  therefore,  be  granted  ;  but  that  it 

is  passive,  and  operated  upon  by  them  necessarily,  is  disproved  by  the 

Baei  of  our  oflen  acting  under  the  weakest  reason  or  motive,  which  is  the 

character  of  all  sins  against  our  judgment. 

But  were  we  even  to  admit  that  present  reasons  or  motives  operate 

irreaifltibly  upon  the  will,  the  necessary  connection  between  motive  and 

v^AtioQ  would  not  be  established ;  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  we 

hate  DO  power  to  displace  one  motive  by  another,  nor  to  control  those 

eiiciimstances  from  which  nnotives  flow.     Yet,  who  will  say  that  a  per- 

MA  may  not  shun  evil  company,  and  fly  from  many  temptations? 

V  Either  this  must  be  allowed,  or  else  it  must  be  a  link  in  the  necessary 

cham  of  events  fixed  by  a  superior  power,  that  we  should  seek  and  not 

fly  evil  company ;  and  so  the  exhortations,  <<  when  sinners  entice  thee 

CBMflnt  thou  not,"  and  ^<go  not  into  the  way  of  sinners,"  are  very 

inpeitinent,  and  only  prove  that  Solomon  was  no  philosopher.     But  we 

am  all  conscious  that  we  have  the  power  to  alter,  and  control,  and 

avoid  the  force  of  motives.     If  not,  why  does  a  man  resist  the  sanie 

tamptatioQ  at  one  time,  and  yield  to  it  at  another,  without  any  visible 

change  of  the  circumstances  ?     He  can  also  both  change  his  circum* 

•tances  by  shunning  evil  company ;  and  fly  the  occasions  of  temptation ; 

and  control  that  motive  at  one  time  to  which  he  yields  at  another,  under 

flimilar  circumstances.     Nay,  he  sometimes  resists  a  powerful  tempta- 

UQOf  which  is  the  same  thing  as  resisting  a  powerful  motive,  and  yields 

at  another  to  a  feeble  one,  and  is  conscious  that  he  does  so :  a  sufiicient 

proof  that  there  is  an  irregularity  and  corruptness  in  the  sdf-detemdn* 

ingj  active  power  of  the  mind^  independent  of  motive.     Still,  farther^ 

the  motive  or  reason  for  an  action  may  be  a  bad  one,  and  yet  be  preva- 

lent  for  want  of  the  presence  of  a  better  reason  or  motive  to  lead  to  a 

contraiy  choice  and  act ;  but,  in  how  many  instances  is  this  the  true 

cause  why  a  better  reason  or  stronger  motive  is  not  present,  that  we 

have  lived  thoughtless  and  vain  lives,  little  considering  the  good  or  evil 

of  things?     And  if  so,  then  the  thoughtless  might  have  been  more 

thoughtful,  and  the  ignorant  might  have  acquired  better  knowledge,  and 

thereby  have  placed  themselves  under  the  influence  of  stronger  and 

better  motives.     Thus  this  theory  docs  not  accord  with  the  facts  of  our 

own  consciousness,  but  contradicts  them.      It  is,  also,  refuted  by  every 

part  of  the  moral  history  of  man ;  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  concluded 

that  those  speculations  on  the  human  will,  to  which  the  predestinarian 

theory  has  driven  its  advocates,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  words  of 

Scripture,  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  to  our  observation  of  what  passes 

in  others,  and  to  our  own  convictions. 
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Our  moral  liberty  manifestly  consists  in  the  united  power  of  tfainldif 
and  reasoning)  and  of  choosing  and  acting  upon  such  thinking  and  ra^ 
Boning ;  so  that  the  clearer  our  thought  and  conception  is  of  what  is  ft 
and  right,  and  the  more  constantly  our  choice  is  determined  fay  it| 
the  more  nearly  we  rise^to  the  highest  acts  and  exercises  of  this  libeitj. 
The  best  beings  have,  therefore,  the  highest  degree  of  moral  libeitf, 
since  no  motive  to  will  or  act  wrong  is  any  thing  else  but  a  violatioa  cf 
this  estaUished  and  original  connection  between  right  reason,  choioei 
and  conduct ;  and  if  any  necessity  bind  the  irrational  motive  upon  the 
will,  it  is  either  the  result  of  bad  voluntary  habit,  for  which  we  an 
accountable ;  or  necessity  of  nature  and  circumstances,  for  which  «v 
are  not  accountable.     In  the  former  case  the  actually  influencing  Mo- 
tive is  evitable,  and  the  theory  of  the  necessitarians  is  disproved  :  in  Ihl 
latter  it  is  confirmed ;  but  then  man  is  neither  responnble  to  his  ftDoir 
man,  nor  to  God. 

Certain  notions  as  to  the  Divine  sovereignty  have  also  been  lesoftdi 
to  by  Calvinists,  in  order  to  render  that  scheme  plausible  which  enCi 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  from  the  hope  of  salvation  fay  tbe 
absolute  decree  of  God* 

That  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  a  Scriptural  doctrine  no  one  can  deny ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  notions  which  men  please  to  fomi  of  it 
should  be  received  as  Scriptural ;  for  religious  errors  consist  not  only  in 
denying  the  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God,  but  also  in  interpreting  diem 
fallaciously. 

The  Calvinistic  view  of  God's  sovereignty  appears  to  be,  his  doing 
what  he  wills,  only  because  he  wills  it.  So  Calvin  himself  has  fltited 
the  case,  as  we  have  noticed  above ;  but  as  this  view  is  repugnant  to 
all  worthy  notions  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  so  it  has  no  countenance  m 
Scripture.  The  doctrine  which  we  are  there  taught  is,  that  God's  eofe- 
reignty  consists  in  his  doing  many  things  by  virtue  of  his  own  supreme 
right  and  dominion ;  but  that  this  right  is  under  the  direction  of  fats 
*^counseV^  or  *^  wisdom,**  The  brightest  act  of  sovereignty  is  that  of 
creation,  and  one  in  which,  it  in  any,  mere  will  might  seem  to  have  tbe 
chief  place ;  yet,  even  in  this  act,  by  which  myriads  of  beings  of  divene 
powers  and  capacities  were  produced,  wc  are  taught  that  all  was  done 
in  <'  wisdom.**  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  ore* 
ation,  is  uncontrolled  by  either  justice  or  goodness.  If  the  final  came 
of  creation  had  been  the  misery  of  all  sentient  creatures,  and  all  it> 
contrivances  had  tended  to  that  end :  if,  for  instance,  every  sight  b>d 
been  disgusting,  every  smell  a  stench,  every  sound  a  scream,  and  eveiy 
necessary  function  of  life  had  been  performed  with  pain,  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  referred  the  creation  of  such  a  world  to  a  malignant  being ; 
and  if  we  are  obliged  to  think  it  impossible  that  a  good  being  could 
have  employed  his  almighty  power  with  the  direct  intention  to  inflict 
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miBeiy,  we  then  concede  that  his  acts  of  sovereignty  are,  by  the  rery 
perfection  of  his  nature,  under  the  direction  of  his  goodmssy  as  to  ah 
creatures  potentially  existing,  or  actually  existing  while  still  innocent* 
Nor  can  we  think  it  borne  out  by  Scripture,  or  by  the  reasonable  notions 
of  mankind,  that  the  exercise  of  Grod's  sovereignty  in  the  creation  of 
diings  is  exempt  from  any  respect  to  juttieCj  a  quality  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  is  nothing  but  his  essential  rectitude  in  exercise.  It  is 
true,  that  as  existence,  under  all  circumstances  in  which  to  exist  is  bet- 
ter upon  the  whole  than  not  to  exist,  leaves  the  creature  no  claim  to 
have  been  otherwise  than  it  is  made ;  and  that  God  has  a  sovereign 
light  to  make  one  being  an  archangel  and  another  an  insect ;  so  that 
**  tbe  thing  formed"  may  not  say  **  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus  ?*'  it  could  deserve  nothing  before  creation,  its  being  not 
haring  commenced :  all  that  it  is,  and  has,  (its  existent  state  being  better 
than  Don-existence,)  is,  therefore,  a  boon  conferred ;  and,  in  matters  of 
grace,  no  axiom  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  he  who  gratuitously  be- 
fllows  has  the  right  ^  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own."  But  every 
ereatore,  having  been  formed  without  any  consent  <^  its  own,  if  it  be 
ioDOcent  of  offence,  either  from  the  rectitude  <^  its  nature,  or  from  a 
natural  incapacity  of  offending,  as  not  being  a  moral  agent,  appeiurs  to 
have  a  claim,  in  natural  right,  upon  exemption  from  such  pains  and  suf. 
feringB,  as  would  render  existence  a  worse  condition  than  never  to  have 
been  called  out  of  nothing.  For,  as  a  benevolent  being,  which  Crod  is 
acknowledged  to  be,  cannot  make  a  creature  with  such  an  intention 
and  contrivance,  that,  by  its  very  constitution,  it  must  necessarily  be 
wliolly  miserable  ;  and  we  see  in  this,  that  his  sovereignty  is  regulated 
by  his  goodness  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  sentient 
creatures ;  so,  from  the  moment  they  begin  to  be,  the  government  of  God 
over  them  conunences,  and  sovereignty  in  government  necessarQy 
grouncb  itself  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  ^  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth"  must  and  teUl  ''do  right." 

This  is  the  manifest  doctrine  <^  Scripture ;  for,  although  Almighty 
God  often  gives  *^  no  account  of  his  matters,"  nor,  in  some  instances, 
admits  us  to  know  haw  he  is  both  just  and  gracious  in  his  administration, 
yet  are  we  referred  constantly  to  those  general  declarations  of  his  own 
word,  which  assure  us  that  he  is  so,  that  we  may  ^  walk  by  faith,"  and 
wait  for  that  period,  when,  after  the  faith  and  patience  of  good  men 
have  been  sufficiently  tried,  the  manifestation  of  these  facts  shall  take 
place  to  our  comfort  and  to  his  glory.  In  many  respects,  so  fur  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  see  no  other  reason  for  his  proceedings,  than  that  he 
so  wills  to  act.  But  the  error  into  which  our  brethren  often  fall,  is  to 
conchide,  from  their  want  of  information  in  such  cases,  that  God  acts 
merely  because  he  wills  so  to  act ;  that  because  he  gives  not  those 
reasons  for  his  conduct  which  we  have  no  right  to  demand,  he  acts 
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without  any  reasons  at  all ;  and  because  we  are  not  admitted  to  tbe 
secrets  of  his  council  chamber,  that  his  government  is  perfectly  aiii* 
trary,  and  that  the  main  spring  of  his  leading  dispensatioiis  is  to  mikil 
a  show  of  power :  a  conclusion  which  implies  a  most,  unworthy  notiQi 
of  God,  which  he  has  himself  contradicted  in  the  most  explicit  mannv. 
Even  his  most  mysterious  proceedings  are  called  <<  judgments ;"  and  hi 
is  said  to  work  all  things  '<  according  to  the  cowiad  of  his  own  wQlt^  t 
collation  of  words,  which  sufficiently  show  that  not  blind  will,  bat  .inl 
subject  to  '<  counaelT  is  that  sovereign  will  which  governs  the  worii 

'*  Whenever,  therefore,  God  acts  as  a  governor,  as  a  rewarder,  cr 
punisher,  he  no  longer  acts  as  a  mere  sovereign,  by  his  own  sob  vil 
and  pleasure,  but  as  an  impartial  judge,  guided  in  all  things  by  iovaiiahte 
justice. 

'*Yet  it  is  true,  that  in  some  cases,  mercy  rejoices  over  joitiofl^ 
although  severity  never  does.  God  may  reward  more,  but  he  will  never 
punish  more  than  strict  justice  requires.  It  may  be  allowed,  that  God 
acts  as  sovereign  in  convincing  some  souls  of  sin,  arresting  them  io  (beir 
mad  career  by  his  resistless  power.  It  seems  also,  that,  at  the  moment 
of  our  conversion,  he  acts  irresistibly.  There  may  likewise  be  many 
irresistible  touches  in  the  course  of  our  Christian  warfare ;  but  idD,  as 
St.  Paul  might  have  been  either  obedient  or  <  disobedient  to  the  heafesljr 
vision,'  so  every  individual  may,  after  all  that  Grod  has  done,  either  im- 
prove his  grace,  or  make  it  of  none  effect. 

'*  Whatever,  therefore,  it  has  pleased  God  to  do,  of  his  sovereiga 
pleasure,  as  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  whatever  his  mercy  nuy 
do  on  particular  occasions,  over  and  above  what  justice  requires,  the 
general  rule  stands  firm  as  the  pillars  of  heaven.  <  The  Judge  of  ill 
the  earth  will  do  right :'  '  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,'  end 
every  man  therein,  according  to  the  strictest  justice.  He  will  poniih 
no  man  for  doing  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid ;  neitbef 
for  omitting  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  do.  Every  puniib- 
ment  supposes  the  offender  might  have  avoided  the  offence  for  which  be 
is  punished,  otherwise  to  punish  him  would  be  palpably  unjust,  uA 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God  our  governor."  (  Wesleifi  VffAih 
vol.  vi,  p.  136.) 

The  case  of  heathen  xatio^ts  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  bjF 
Calvinists,  as  presenting  equal  difficulties  to  those  urged  against  their 
scheme  of  election  and  reprobation.  But  the  cases  are  not  at  all  panlH 
nor  can  they  be  made  so,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  heathens,  tf 
sucf^  are  inevitably  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  which  is 
not,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  suppose,  a  conceded  point.  Those,  in- 
deed, if  there  be  any  such,  who,  believing  in  the  universal  redemption 
of  mankind,  should  allow  this,  would  be  most  inconsistent  with  them 
selves,  and  give  up  many  of  those  principles  on  which  they  successfiill 
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coDtend  against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation ;  but  the  argument 
lies  in  small  compass,  and  is  to  be  determined  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
not  l^  the  ^)eculations  of  men.  The  actual  state  of  pagan  nations  is 
afiectingly  bad ;  but  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  what  they  are  in  fact 
against  their  salvability ;  for  although  there  is  no  ground  to  hope  for  the 
aalvation  of  great  numbers  of  them,  actual  sah'ation  is  one  thing,  and 
poaaible  salvation  is  another.  Nor  does  it  affect  this  question,  if  we  see 
not  how  heathens  may  be  saved ;  that  is,  by  what  means  repentance, 
and  faith,  and  righteousness,  should  be  in  any  such  degree  wrought  in 
them,  as  that  they  shall  become  acceptable  to  God.  The  dispensation 
of  leligioo  under  which  all  those  nations  are  to  whom  the  Grospel  has 
never  been  sent,  continues  to  be  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  That 
men  were  saved  under  that  in  former  times  we  know,  and  at  what  point, 
if  any,  a  religion  becomes  so  far  corrupted,  and  truth  so  far  extinct,  as 
to  leave  no  means  of  salvation  to  men,  nothing  to  call  forth  a  true  faith 
til  principle^  and  obedience  to  what  remains  known  or  knowable  of  the 
original  law,  no  one  has  the  right  to  determine,  unless  he  can  adduce 
■ome  authority  from  Scripture.  That  authority  is  certainly  not  avail- 
able to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  means  of  salvation  are 
utteriy  withdrawn  from  heathens.  We  may  say  that  a  murderous, 
adulterous,  and  idolatrous  heathen  will  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  we  must  say  this,  on  the  express  exclusion  of  all  such  cha- 
racters from  future  blessedness  by  the  word  of  God ;  but  it  would  be 
little  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  of  them  are' 
wicked  and  idolatrous.  As  far  as  loe  know  they  may,  but  we  do  not 
know  the  whole  case ;  and,  were  these  charges  universally  true,  yet  the 
question  is^ot  what  the  heathen  are,  but  what  they  have  the  means  of 
becoming.  We  indeed  know  that  all  are  not  equally  vicious,  nay,  that 
■ome  virtuous  heathens  have  been  found  in  all  ages ;  and  some  earnest 
and  anxious  inquirers  after  truth,  dissatisfied  with  the  notions  prevalent 
m  their  own  countries  respectively ;  and  what  these  few  were,  the  rest 
might  have  been  likewise.  But,  if  we  knew  no  such  instances  of  supe- 
rior  virtue  and  eager  desire  of  religious  information  among  them,  the 
true  question,  "  what  degree  of  truth  is,  after  all,  attainable  by  them  ?^ 
would  still  remain  a  question  which  must  be  determined  not  so  much  by 
our  knowledge  of  facts  which  may  be  very  obscure ;  but  such  principles 
and  general  declarations  as  we  find  appUcable  to  the  case  in  the  word 
of  God. 

If  all  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  all  gracious  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spurit,  and  all  objects  of  faith,  have  passed  away  from  the  heathen, 
through  the  fault  of  their  ancestors  **  not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,"  and  without  the  present  race  having  been  parties  to  this 
wilful  abandonment  of  truth,  then  they  would  appear  no  longer  to  be 
accountable  creatures,  being  neither  under  law  nor  under  grace ;  buty 
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as  we  find  it  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  all  men  are  rcepomaWa  ti 
G0D9  and  that  the  <<  whole  world"  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  we  an 
bound  to  admit  the  accountability  of  all»  and  with  that,  die  remains  of 
law  and  the  existence  of  a  merciful  government  toward  die  heatfaea  ca 
the  part  of  God.  With  this  the  doctrine  of  St  P^  acoords.  No  one 
can  take  stronger  views  of  the  actual  danger  and  the  oomipt  atata  of 
the  Gentiles  than  ho;  yet  he  affirms  that  the  IKvine  law  had  not 
perished  wholly  from  among  them ;  that  though  diey  had  received  do 
revealed  law,  yet  they  had  a  law  <<  written  on  their  hearts ;"  meanmgi 
no  doubt,  the  traditionary  law,  the  equity  of  which  their  conscioMfli 
attested ;  and,  farther,  that  though  they  had  not  the  written  law,  ye^ 
that  ^*  by  nature,"  that  is,  '*  without  an  outward  rule,  though  thi%  ako^ 
strictly  speaking,  is  by  preventing  grace,"  (Wedei^s  NaieSf  m  he*] 
they  were  capable  of  doing  all  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  Hi 
affirms,  too,  that  all  such  Gentiles  as  were  thus  obedient,  should  be 
<<  justified,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  hf 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  his  Gospel."  The  possible  obediooce  aah 
the  possible  ''justification"  of  heathens  who  have  no  written rstelatioB, 
are  points,  therefore,  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  apostle  in  his  diaoooise 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  whole  Bat- 
ter of  God's  sovereignty,  as  to  the  heathen,  is  reduced,  not  to  thekav- 
ing  of  any  portion  of  our  race  without  the  means  of  salvation,  and  tbeo 
punishing  them  for  sins  which  they  have  no  means  of  avoiding ;  Int  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  given  superior  advantages  to  us,  and  iafenor 
ones  only  to  them ;  a  proceeding  which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  BMSt 
enlightened  of  Christian  nations  every  day;  for  neither  eveiy  paitof 
the  same  nation  is  equally  favoured  with  the  means  of  gn^  nor  in 
all  the  families  living  in  the  same  town  and  neighbourhood  equally  or* 
cumstanced  as  to  means  of  religious  influence  and  improvement  1^ 
principle  of  this  inequality  is,  however,  far  difierent  from  that  on  wUck 
Calvimstic  reprobation  is  sustained ;  since  it  involves  no  inevitaUi 
exclusion  of  any  individual  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  because  iki 
general  principle  of  God's  administration  in  such  cases  is  elsewhere  laid 
down  to  be,  the  requiring  of  much  where  much  is  given,  and  the  recpir- 
ing  of  little  where  little  is  given : — a  principle  of  the  strictest  equity. 

An  unguarded  opinion  as  to  the  ibresistibility  of  grace,  and  the 
passiveness  of  man  in  conversion,  has  also  been  assumed,  and  made  to 
give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  predestinarian  scheme.  It  is  aigoedi 
if  our  salvation  is  of  God  and  not  of  ourselves,  then  those  only  cod  be 
saved  to  whom  God  gives  the  grace  of  conversion ;  and  the  rest,  Mt 
having  this  grace  afforded  them,  are,  by  the  ixiscrutable  counsel  of  God» 
passed  by,  and  reprobated. 

This  is  an  argument  d  posteriori ;  from  the  assumed  pasaivenefli  of 

man  in  conversion  to  the  dection  of  a  part  only  of  mankind  to  life.  T^ 
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argument  d  prion  is  from  partial  election  to  life  to  the  doctrine  of  irre« 
wtihle  grace,  as  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  decree  is  carried  into 
effect.  The  doctrine  of  such  an  electioo  has  already  been  refuted,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  it  derives  no  support  from  the  assumption 
tliat  grace  must  work  irresistibly  in  man,  in  order  that  the  honour  of 
our  salvation  may  be  secured  to  God,  which  is  the  plausible  dress  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  generally  presented. 

It  is  allowed,  and  all  Scriptural  advocates  of  the  universal  redemption 
of  mankind  will  join  with  the  Calvinists  in  tnaintRining  the  doctrine,  that 
eveiy  disposition  and  inclination  to  good  which  originally  existed  in  the 
nature  of  man  is  lost  by  the  fidl ;  that  all  men,  in  their  simply  natural 
slate,  are  **  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  and  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  turn  to  God ;  and  that  no  one  is  sufficient  of  himself  to 
tUnk  or  do  any  thing  of  a  saving  tendency.  But,  as  all  men  are  re. 
quired  to  do  those  things  which  have  a  saving  tendency,  we  contend^ 
that  the  grace  to  do  them  has  been  bestowed  upon  all.  Ek^ually  sa<ired 
is  the  doctrine  to  be  held,  that  no  person  can  repent  or  truly  believe  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  we  have  no 
ground  of  boasting  in  ourselves,  but  that  all  the  glory  of  our  salvation, 
oommenced  and  consummated,  is  to  be  given  to  God  alone,  as  the  result 
of  the  (leeness  and  riches  of  his  grace. 

It  will  also  be  freely  allowed,  that  the  visitations  of  the  gracious  in- 
flnenoes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  vouchsafed  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
numberless  other  subsequent  cases,  quite  independent  of  our  seeking 
them  or  desire  for  them ;  and  that  when  our  thoughts  are  thus  turned 
to  serious  considerations,  and  various  exciting  and  quickened  feelings 
are  produced  within  us,  we  are  often  wholly  passive ;  and  also,  that  men 
are  sometimes  suddenly  and  irresistibly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  and  danger  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  either  through  the  preaching  of 
the  word  instrumentally,  or  through  other  means,  and  sometimes,  even, 
independent  of  any  external  means  at  all ;  and  are  thus  constrained  to 
cry  out,  ^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  All  this  is  confirmed  by  plain 
verity  pf  Holy  Writ ;  and  is,  also,  as  certain  a  matter  of  experience  as 
that  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  do  often  silently  intermingle  them. 
aelves  with  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  consciences,  and  breathe  their 
milder  persuasions  upon  our  aflections. 

From  these  premises  the  conclusions  which  legitimately  flow,  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis.     They  establish, 

1.  Hie  justice  of  God  in  the  condenmation  of  men,  which  their  doc- 
trine leaves  under  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.  More  or  less  of  these 
mfluoices  from  on  high  visit  the  finally  impenitent,  so  as  to  render  their 
destruction  their  own  act  by  resisting  them.  This  is  proved,  from  the 
'<  Spirit"  having  <'  strove"  with  those  who  were  finally  destroyed  by  the 

flood  of  Noah ;  fiom  the  case  of  the  finally  impenitent  Jews  and  their 
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ancestors,  who  are  charged  with  <<  always  resitting  the  Holy  Ghoit;* 
from  the  case  of  the  apostates  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrem, 
who  are  said  to  have  done  **  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace ;"  and  fitm 
the  solemn  warnings  given  to  men  in  the  New  Testament,  not  to 
**  grieve"  an^  *<  quench"  the  Holy  Spirit.  If,  therefore,  it  appears  tliit 
the  destnicti<jn  of  men  is  attributed  to  their  resistance  of  those  influfnew 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  but  for  that  resistance,  would  have  been  saviD^ 
according  to  the  design  of  Grod  in  imparting  them,  then  is  the  justice  ef 
God  manifested  in  their  punishment ;  and  it  follows,  also,  that  his  grace 
so  works  in  men,  as  to  be  both  sufficient  to  lead  them  into  a  state  ef 
salvation,  and  even  actually  to  place  them  in  this  state,  and  yet  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  finally  and  fatally  frustrated. 

2.  These  premises,  also,  secure  the  glory  of  our  -salvation  to  the 
grace  of  Grod ;  but  not  by  implying  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  the  ooo- 
tinned  and  uninterrupted  irresistibility  of  the  influence  of  grace  and  the 
passiveness  of  man,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  agency ;  but  by  riiowiii^ 
(hat  his  agency,  even  when  rightly  directed,  is  upheld  and  influeoced  by 
the  superiOT  power  of  God,  and  yet  so  as  to  be  still  his  own.  For,  in 
the  instance  of  the  mightiest  visitation  we  can  produce  fiom  Scriptuit, 
that  of  St.  Paul,  we  see  where  the  irresistible  influence  temmiBted,  and 
where  his  own  agency  recommenced.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  con- 
viction struck  into  his  mind,  as  well  as  under  the  dazzling  brightiMtf 
which  fell  upon  his  eyes,  he  was  passive,  and  the  eflect  produced  for  the 
time  necessarily  followed ;  but  all  the  actions  consequent  upon  duswere 
the  results  of  deUberation  and  personal  choice.  He  submits  to  be  tsa^ 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  '<  he  confers  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ;^  ''he 
is  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ;"  **  he  faints  not"  under  the 
burdensome  ministry  he  had  received ;  and  he  "  keeps  his  body  under 
subjection,  lest,  after  having  preached  to  others,  he  should  himself  be- 
come a  castaway."  All  these  expreosions,  so  descriptive  of  coondoft- 
tion  and  choice,  show  that  the  irresistible  impulse  was  not  permneD^ 
and  that  he  was  subsequently  left  to  improve  it  or  not,  though  under  a 
powerful  but  still  a  resistible  motive  operating  upon  him  to  refflUD 
feithful. 

For  the  gentler  emotions  produced  by  the  Spirit,  these  are,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  all  Christians  testifies,  the  ordinary  and  general  manner  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  carries  on  his  work  in  man ;  and,  if  all  good  de- 
dres,  resolves,  and  aspirations,  are  from  him,  and  not  from  oar  own 
nature,  (and,  if  jve  are  utterly  fallen,  from  our  own  nature  they  cannot 
be,)  then  if  any  man  is  conscious  of  having  ever  checked  good  denreSi 
and  of  having  opposed  his  own  convictions  and  better  feelings,  be  his 
in  himself  abundant  proof  of  the  resistibility  of  grace,  and  of  the  floptf- 
abihty  of  those  good  inclinations  which  the  Spirit  is  pleased  to  impart- 

He  is  equaUy  oooscious  of  the  power  of  complying  with  them,  thom^ 
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atill  in  the  strength  of  grace,  which  yet,  while  it  works  in  him  **  to  will 
and  to  do,"  neitlier  wills  nor  acts  ^br  him,  nor  eVen  by  him,  as  a  passive 
instrument.  For  if  men  were  wholly  and  at  all  times  passive  under 
Divine  influence ;  not  merely  in  the  reception  of  it,  for  all  are,  in  that 
respect,  passive  ;  but  ia  the  actings  of  it  to  practical  ends,  then  would 
there  be  nothing  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  rigjiteous  and  the 
wicked  hut  sn  act  of  God,  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  to  the  Scrip. 
tuies.  They  call  the  former  "  obedient,"  the  latter  "  disobedient  ;**  one 
«  willing,"  the  other  "  unwilling ;"  and  promise  or  threaten  accordingly. 
TTiey  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  one  to  their  refusal  of  the  grace  of 
Gody  and  the  salvation  of  the  other,  as  the  irutrumental  cause,  to  their 
acceptance  of  it ;  and  to  urge  that  that  personal  act  by  which  we  receive 
the  grace  of  Christ,  detracts  from  his  glory  as  our  Saviour  by  attributing 
cur  salvation  to  ourselves,  is  to  speak  as  absurdly  as  if  we  should  say 
that  the  act  of  obedience  and  faith  required  of  the  man  who  was  com- 
manded to  stretch  out  his  withered  arm,  detracted  from  the  glory  of 
Christ's  healing  \irtue,  by  which,  indeed,  the  power  of  complying  with 
the  command,  and  the  condition  of  his  being  healed,  was  imparted. 

It  is  by  such  reasonings,  made  plausible  to  many  minds  by  an  aflTec- 
tntion  of  metaphysical  depth  and  subtilty,  or  by  pretensions  of  magnify- 
ing the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  (oflen,  we  doubt  not,  very  sincere) 
diat  the  theory  of  election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  the  followers  of 
Calvin  with  some  shades  of  difference,  but  in  all  substantially  the  same, 
has  had  currency  given  to  it  in  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  in  these  latter  ages. 
How  unsound  and  how  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  they  are,  may  appear 
from  that  brief  refutation  of  them  just  given ;  but  I  repeat  what  was  said 
above,  that  we  are  never  to  forget  that  this  system  has  generally  had 
interwoven  with  it  many  of  the  most  vital  points  of  Christianity.     It  is 
this  which  has  kept  it  in  existence  ;  for  otherwise  it  had  never,  probably, 
held  itself  up  against  the  opposing  evidence  of  so  many  plain  scriptures, 
and  that  sense  of  the  benevolence  and  equity  of  God,  which  his  own 
revelations,  as  well  as  natural  reason,  has  riveted  in  the  convictions  of 
mankind.    In  one  respect  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Socinion  schemes  have 
tacitly  confessed  the  evidence  of  the  word  of  God  to  be  against  them. 
The  latter  has  shrunk  from  the  letter  and  common  sense  interpretation 
of  Scripture  within  the  clouds  raised  by  a  licentious  criticism ;  the  other 
has  chosen  rather  to  And  refuge  in  the  mists  of  metaph3rsical  theories. 
Nothing  is,  however,  here  meant  by  this  juxtaposition  of  theories,  so 
contrary  to  each  other,  but  that  both  thus  confess,  that  the  prima  facie 
evidence  afforded  by  the  word  of  God  is  not  in  their  favour.     If  we 
intended  more  by  thus  naming  on  the  same  page  systems  so  opposite, 
one  of  which,  with  all  its  faults  contains  all  that  truth  by  which  men 
may  be  saved,  while  the  other  excludes  it,  **  we  should  oflend  against 

die  eeoeration  of  the  diildren  of  God." 
Vol.  II.  29 
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CHAPTER  XnX. 

RBDBMPTIOlf — ^FaBTHBB  BuCSFITB. 

Hayino  endeavoured  to  establish  the  dootrine  of  the  uniTorad  it- 


demption  of  the  human  race,  the  enumeration  of  the  leading 
which  flow  &om  it  may  now  be  resumed.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
justification^  adoptian^  regeneration^  and  the  wknets  of  the  Haiif  8pi^ 
and  we  proceed  to  another  as  distinctly  marked,  and  as  gnaenij 
promised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures :  this  is  the  simsB  BAScnFWMJua, 
or  the  perfected  houness  of  believers ;  and  as  this  doctrine,  in  soae 
of  its  respects,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  the  Scriptmnl  cffi- 
dence  of  it  must  be  appealed  to  and  examined.  Happily  for  ns,  a  flib- 
ject  of  so  great  importance  is  not  involved  in  obscurity. 

That  a  distinction  exists  between  a  regenerate  state  and  a  Mats  of 
entire  and  perfect  holiness  will  be  generally  allowed.  Regeoantio^ 
we  have  seen,  is  concomitant  with  justification ;  but  the  apoitk^,  io 
addressing  the  body  of  believers  in  the  Churches  to  whom  tey  wrote 
their  epiEdes,  set  before  them,  both  in  the  prayers  they  ofler  in  tUr 
behalf,  and  in  the  exhortations  they  administer,  a  still  higher  depoe  of 
deliverance  from  sin,  as  well  as  a  higher  growth  in  Christian  firtiMSi 
Two  passages  only  need  be  quoted  to  prove  this : — 1  Theai.  v«  % 
•*  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  I  pray  God  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  Uamekss  unto  the  cooiDg 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''  2  Cor.  vii,  1,  *'  Having  these  pnmnM 
pearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  ths  M 
and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Grod."  In  both  these  pe^ 
sages  deliverance  from  sin  is  the  subject  spoken  of;  and  the  prayer  ia 
one  instance,  and  the  exhortation  in  the  other,  goes  to  the  extent  of  tk 
entire  sanctification  of  <<  the  soul"  and  **  spirit,"  as  weU  as  of  the  ''leik" 
or  «  body,"  from  all  sin ;  by  which  can  only  be  meant  our  complele  de- 
liverance from  all  spiritual  pollution,  all  inward  depravation  of  thekeert* 
as  well  as  that  which,  expressing  itself  outwardly  by  the  indulgeooeef 
the  senses,  is  called  *<  filthiness  of  the  flesh." 

Hie  attainableness  of  such  a  state  is  not  so  much  a  matter  <tf  debili 
among  Christians  as  the  titne  when  we  are  authorized  to  expect  it.  F^ 
as  it  is  an  axiom  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  **  without  holhieas  no  ■>* 
can  see  the  Lord  ;"  and  is  equally  clear  that  if  we  would  **  be  fbiad 
of  him  in  peace^  we  must  be  found  '<  without  spot  and  hUtmdeu ;"  isd 
that  the  Church  will  be  presented  by  Christ  to  the  Father  widioi^ 
<'  fault ;"  so  it  must  be  concluded,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  we  groi4y 
pervert  the  sense  of  these  passages,  or,  on  the  other,  admit  the  dootiiai 
of  puxgatory  or  sonae  intermediate  purifying  institution,  that  the  eolii* 
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MuoctificatioQ  of  the  sool,  and  its  complete  reoewal  in  holioeMy  rauat 
take  place  in  this  world* 

While  this  is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  among  spiritual 
Christians,  it  has  been  warmly  contended  by  many,  that  the  final  stroke 
which  destroys  our  natural  corruption,  is  only  given  at  death ;  and  thai 
tbe  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  and  not  before,  is  capable  of 
that  immaculate  purity  which  these  passages,  doubtless,  exhibit  to  our 
hope. 

If  this  view  can  be  refuted,  then  it  must  follow,  unless  a  purgatory  of 
Home  description  be  allowed  after  death,  that  the  entire  sanctification  oi 
believers,  at  any  time  previous  to  their  dissolution,  and  in  the  full  sense 
of  these  evangelic  promises,  is  attainable. 

To  the  opinion  in  question,  then,  there  appear  to  be  the  following  fiUal 
olijectioiis : — 

1  •  That  we  nowhere  find  the  promises  of  entire  sanctification  restricted 
to  the  article  of  death,  either  expressly,  or  in  fair  inference  from  any 
pa«age  of  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  That  we  nowhere  find  the  circumstance  of  the  soul's  union  with 
tbe  body  represented  as  a  necessary  obstacle  to  its  entire  sanctification* 

The  principal  passage  which  has  been  urged  in  proof  of  this  from  the 
New  Testament,  is  that  part  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
lUimans,  in  which  St.  Paul,  speaking  in  the  first  person  of  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh,  has  been  supposed  to  describe  his  state,  as  a  believer  in 
Christ  But  whether  he  speaks  of  himself  or  describes  the  state  of 
odien  in  a  supposed  case,  given  for  the  sake  of  more  vivid  representa. 
tioQ  in  the  first  person,  which  is  much  more  probable,  he  is  cleariy 
spriaking  of  a  person  who  had  once  sought  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  who  was  then  convinced,  by  the  force  of  a  spiritual  appre- 
hifiaon  of  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  that  law,  and  by  constant 
iaihires  in  his  attempts  to  keep  it  perfectly,  that  he  was  in  bondage  to 
his  corrupt  nature,  and  could  only  be  delivered  from  this  thraldom  by 
the  interposition  of  another.  For,  not  to  urge  that  his  strong  expres- 
moDB  of  being  <<  carnal,"  ^  sold  under  sin,"  and  doing  always  '^  the 
things  which  he  would  not,"  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  moral 
Mate  of  believers  in  Christ  which  he  describes  in  the  next  chapter ; 
and,  especially,  that  he  there  declares  that  such  as  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
<«  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit ;"  the  seventh  chapter 
itself  contains  decisive  evidence  against  the  inference  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  necessary  continuance  of  sin  till  death  have  drawn  from  it. 
The  apostle  declares  the  person  whose  case  he  describes,  to  be  under 
the  too,  and  not  in  a  state  of  deliverance  by  Christ ;  and  then  he  repre- 
aents  him  not  only  as  despairing  of  self  deliverance,  and  as  praying  for 
the  interposition  of  a  sufficiently  powerfiil  deliverer,  but  as  thanking 

God  diat  the  very  deliveFBoce  for  whidi  he  groaaa  is  appointed  to  be 
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administered  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ.    "  Who  shafl  deliver  me  fiom  tbe 
body  of  this  death  ?    I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord." 

This  is,  also,  so  fully  confirmed  by  what  the  apostle  had  said  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  where  he  unquestionably  describes  the  moral  stite 
of  true  believers,  that  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  that  so  penreitBd 
a  comment  upon  the  seventh  chapter,  as  that  to  which  we  have  adveitei 
should  have  been  adopted  or  persevered  in.  *<  What  shall  we  say  then? 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?  €rod  forbid !  Hov 
shall  we,  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  Know  ye  ai, 
that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baplind 
into  his  death?  Therefore  wc  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  abo 
in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection ;  knowing  this,  that  our  old  has  k 
crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sm  mioht  bb  dbstrotxd^  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin ;  for  he  that  is  dead  is  frkkd  roi 
SIN."  So  clearly  does  the  apostle  show  that  he  who  is  B9UHD  to  the 
«  body  of  death,"  as  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter,  is  not  in  theetate 
of  a  believer ;  and  that  he  who  has  a  true  &ith  in  Christ,  '*  is  nnv 
from  sin." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  ichool 
should  be  almost  uniformly  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  doctnie 
of  the  continuance  of  indwelling  sin  till  death ;  but  it  is  but  josbce 
to  say,  that  several  of  them  have  as  zealously  denied  that  tbc 
apostle,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Romans,  describes  the  state  of 
one  who  is  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  very  property  consider  die 
case  there  spoken  of  as  that  of  one  struggling  in  leoal  bondage,  and 
brought  to  that  point  of  self  despair  and  of  conviction  of  sin  and  belplesi' 
ness  which  must  always  precede  an  entire  trust  in  the  merits  of  Chmt'* 
death,  and  the  power  of  his  salvation. 

3.  The  doctrine  before  us  is  disproved  by  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  connect  our  entire -sanctification  with  subsequent  habits  andacMi 
to  bo  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  believers  before  death.  So  in  the  qoo 
tation  from  Rom.  vi,  just  given, — ^  knowing  this,  that  the  body  of  "^ 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin."  80  the 
exhortation  in  2  Cor.  vii,  1,  also  given  above,  refers  to  the  present  1S&^ 
and  not  to  the  future  hour  of  our  dissolution  ;  and  in  1  Thess.  v,  28,  the 
apostle  first  prays  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  Thessalonianii  and 
then  for  their  preservafUm  in  that  hallowed  state,  "unto  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

4.  It  is  disproved,  also,  by  all  those  passages  which  require  us  ^ 
bring  forth  those  graces  and  virtues  which  are  usually  called  the  fiuitt 
of  the  Spirit.     That  these  are  to  be  produced  during  our  life,  and  io  ba 
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displayed  in  our  spirit  and  conduct,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  we  may 

then  ask  whether  they  are  required  of  us  in  perfection  and  maturity  ? 

If  80^  in  this  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection,  they  necessarily  suppose 

the  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul  from  the  opposite  and  antagonist 

evik.     Meekness  in  its  perfection  supposes  the  extinction  of  all  sinful 

anger ;  perfect  love  to  God,  supposes  that  no  affection  remains  contrary 

to  it ;  and  so  of  every  other  perfect  internal  virtue.    The  inquiry,  then, 

IB  ledoced  to  this,  whether  these  graces,  in  such  perfection  as  to  exclude 

the  opposite  corruptions  of  the  heart,  are  of  possible  attainment.     If 

they  are  not,  then  we  cannot  love  God  with  our  whole  hearts ;  then  we 

must  be  sometimes  sinfully  angry ;  and  how,  in  that  case,  are  we  to 

interpret  that  perfectness  in  these  "graces  which  God  hath  required  of 

ua,  and  promised  to  us  in  the  Gospel  ?   For  if  the  perfection  meant  (and 

let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  a  Scriptural  term,  and  must  mean  some* 

thing)  be  so  comparative  as  that  we  may  be  sometimes  sinfully  angry, 

and  may  sometimes  divide  our  hearts  between  God  and  the  creature, 

we  may  apply  the  same  comparative  sense  of  the  term  to  good  words 

and  to  good  works,  as  well  as  to  good  affections.     Thus  when  the 

apostle  prays  for  the  Hebrews,  "  Now  the  God  of  peace  that  brought 

■gain  from  the  de^  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 

throagh  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 

good  workf  to  do  his  will,"  we  must  understand  this  perfection  of  evan. 

gelical  good  works  so  that  it  shall  sometimes  give  place  to  opposite  evil 

woriu,  just  as  good  affections  must  necessarily  sometimes  give  place  to 

tlie  opposite  bad  affections.     This  view  con  scarcely  be  soberly  enter. 

tained  by  any  enlightened  Christian ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  con- 

doded,  that  the  standard  of  our  attainable  Christian  perfection,  as  to  the 

auctions,  is  a  love  of  God  so  perfect  as  to  **  rule  the  heart,"  and  exclude 

all  rivalry,  and  a  meekness  so  perfect  as  to  cost  out  all  sinful  anger, 

and  prevent  its  return ;  and  that  as  to  good  works,  the  rule  is,  that  we 

riiall  be  so  '^  perfect  in  every  good  work,"  as  to  '<  do  the  will  of  God" 

habituaUy,  fully,  and  constantly.     If  we  fix  the  standard  lower,  we  let 

in  a  license  totally  inconsistent  with  that  Christian   purity  which  is 

allowed  by  all  to  be  attainaUe,  and  we  make  every  man  himself  his 

own  interpreter  of  that  comparaUve  perfection  which  is  often  contended 

for  as  that  only  which  is  attainable. 

Some,  it  is  true,  admit  the  extent  of  the  promises  and  the  require- 

mentB  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  stated  them ;  bat  they  contend,  thai 

this  18  the  mark  at  which  we  ore  to  aim,  the  standard  toward  which  we 

are  to  aspire,  though  neither  is  attainable  fully  till  death.    But  this  view 

cannot  be  true  as  apphed  to  sanctification^  or  deliverance  from  all  inward 

and  outward  dn.     That  the  degree  of  every  virtue  implanted  by  grace 

is  not  limited,  but  advances  and  grows  in  the  living  Christian  throughout 

lift^  may  be  granted ;  and  through  eternity  also :  but  to  say  that  these 
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Yutues  are  not  attainable,  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  that  degree 
which  shall  destroy  all  opposite  Yice,  ia  to  say,  that  606,  under  dw 
Gospel,  requires  us  to  be  what  we  cannot  be,  either  through  want  of 
efficacy  in  his  grace,  or  from  some  defect  in  its  administration ;  neither 
of  which  has  any  countenance  from  Scripture,  nor  is  at  all  consislent 
with  the  terms  in  which  the  promises  and  exhortations  of  the  Gospd  an 
expressed.  It  is  also  contradicted  by  our  own  oonseiousneas,  which 
charges  our  criminal  neglects  and  faOures  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upoD 
the  grace  of  God,  as  though  it  were  insufficient.  Either  the  conscicpcei 
of  good  nken  have  in  all  ages  been  delusive  and  over  scmpoloas ;  or 
this  doctrine  of  the  necessary,  though  occasional,  dominioD  of  sin  Offff 
us  is  false. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  necessary  indwelling  of  sin  in  the  sod  til 
death  involves  other  antiscriptural  consequences.  It  suppoeBS  that  the 
seat  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh,  and  thus  harmonizes  with  the  pagan  ptnloso- 
phy,  which  attributed  all  evil  to  matter.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bihle^  on 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  soul ;  and  it  makes  it  one 
of  the  proofs  of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  our  spiritual  nators,  that  wp 
are  in  bondage  to  the  appetites  and  motions  of  the  flesh.  Nor  does  the 
theory  which  places  the  necessity  of  sinning  in  the  conneetioa  of  the 
soul  with  the  body  account  for  the  whole  moral  case  of  man.  IVre 
are  sins,  as  pride,  covetousness,  mahce,  and  others,  which  are  whoRf 
spiritual ;  and  yet  no  exception  is  made  in  this  doctrine  of  the  necomy 
continuance  of  sin  till  death  as  to  them.  There  is,  surely,  no  need  to 
wait  for  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  in  order  to  be  nffi 
from  evils  which  are  the  sole  offspring  of  the  spirit ;  and  yet  these  are 
made  as  inevitable  as  the  sins  which  more  immediately  connect  tfieia- 
selves  with  the  excitements  of  the  animal  nature. 

This  doctrine  supposes,  too,  that  the  flesh  must  necessarily  not  oolf 
lust  against  the  Spirit,  but  in  no  small  degree,  and  on  many  occaflHOBi 
be  the  conqueror  :  whereas,  we  are  commanded,  to  *<  mortify  the  deedi 
of  the  body ;"  to  **  crucify,''  that  is,  to  put  to  death,  «« the  flesh  ;**  •* 
put  off  the  old  man,"  which,  in  its  full  meaning,  must  import  separatioo 
from  sin  in  fact,  as  well  as  the  renunciation  of  it  in  will ;  and  *'topi( 
on  the  new  man."  Finally,  the  apostle  expressly  states,  that  though  the 
flesh  stands  victoriously  opposed  to  legal  sanctiflcation,  it  is  not  insqwr- 
able  by  evangelical  hohness. — «  For  what  thi  law  could  not  do  in  tbit 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sendmg  his  own  Son  in  the  likenetf 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit,"  Rom.  viii,  3,  4.  So  inconsistent  with  the 
declarations  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  is  the  notion  that,  so  long  >' 
we  are  in  the  body,  "  the  flesh"  must  of  necessity  have  at  least  the  occa- 
sional dominion. 
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We  coQcludc,  therefore,  as  to  the  time  of  our  complete  sanctificatioa , 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  the  destruction  of  the  body 
of  sin ;"  that  it  can  neither  be  referred  to  the  hour  of  death,  nor  placed 
■ubsequently  to  this  present  life.  The  attainment  of  perfect  freedom 
finxn  sin  is  one  to  which  believers  are  called  during  the  present  life ; 
.  and  is  necessary  to  that  completeness  of  **  holiness,"  and  of  those  active 
and  passive  graces  of  Christianity  by  which  they  are  called  to  glorify 
Grod  in  this  world,  and  to  edify  mankind. 

Not  only  the  time,  but  the  manner  also,  of  our  sanctification  has  been 
maXtn  of  controversy :  some  contending  that  all  attainable  degrees  of  it 
are  acquired  by  the  process  of  gradual  mortification  and  the  acquisition 
of  hc^y  habits ;  others  alleging  it  to  be  instantaneous,  and  the  fruit  of  an 
act  of  feith  in  the  Divine  promises. 

That  the  regeneration  which  accompanies  justification  is  a  large  ap- 
proach to  this  state  of  perfected  holiness ;  and  that  all  dying  to  sin,  and 
all  growth  in  grace,  advances  us  nearer  to  this  point  of  entire  sanctity,  is 
9o  obvious,  that  on  these  points  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute.  But 
tbey  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  more  instantaneous  work,  when, 
the  depth  of  our  natural  depravity  being  more  painfiUIy  felt,  we  plead  in 
fiulfa  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  of  God.  The  great  question 
to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  deliverance  sighed  after  be  held  out  to  us  in 
tiMK  promises  as  a  present  blessing  7  And,  fix>m  what  has  been  already 
said,  there  appears  no  ground  to  doubt  this ;  since  no  small  violence 
would  be  offered  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  already  quoted,  as  well  as 
la  many  others,  by  the  opposite  opinion.  All  the  promises  of  God  which 
are  not  expressly,  or  from  their  ordery  referred  to  future  time,  are  ob- 
jocts  ci  present  trust ;  and  their  fulfilment  now  is  made  conditional  only 
upon  our  faith.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  pleaded  in  our  prayers, 
with  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  truth  of  God,  in  vain.  The  general 
promise  that  we  shall  receive  **  all  things  whatsoever  we  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,"  comprehends,  of  course,  «  all  things''  suited  to  our  case  which 
God  has  engaged  to  bestow ;  and  if  the  entire  renewal  of  our  nature  be 
included  in  the  number,  without  any  limitation  of  time,  except  that  in 
which  we  adc  it  in  faith,  then  to  this  faith  shall  the  promises  of  entire 
fluictification  be  given  ;  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  supposes  an 
instantaneous  work  immediately  following  upon  our  entire  and  unwaver- 
ing  feith. 

Tlie  only  plausible  objections  made  to  this  doctrine  may  be  answered 
in  few  words. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  this  state  of  entire  sanctification  supposes  fu- 
ture  impeeeabiUty,  Certainly  not ;  for  if  angels  and  our  first  parents 
fen  when  in  a  state  of  immaculate  sanctity,  the  renovated  man  cannot 
be  placed,  by  his  entire  deliverance  from  inward  sin,  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.     This,  remark,  also,  answers  the  allegation,  that  we  should  thus 
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be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  temptatioD ;  for  the  example  of  angek, 
and  of  the  first  man,  who  fell  by  temptation  when  in  a  state  of  nathe 
purity,  proves  that  the  absence  of  inward  evil  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  probation ;  and  that  this,  in  itself,  is  no  guard  against  the  attempti 
and  solicitations  of  evil. 

It  has  been  objected,  too,  that  this  supposed  state  renders  the  atone- 
ment and  intercession  of  Christ  superfluous  in  future.  But  the  very  ooo- 
irary  of  this  lb  manifest  when  the  case  of  an  evangelical  renewal  of  the 
soul  in  righteousness  is  understood.  This  proceeds  from  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spuit,  as  the  efficient  cause ;  it  ii 
received  by  faith  as  the  instrumental  cause ;  and  the  state  itself  inle 
which  we  are  raised  is  maintained,  not  by  inherent  native  poww,  btf 
by  the  continual  presence  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirik 
himself,  received  and  retained  in  answer  to  ceaseless  prayer;  which 
prayer  has  respect  solely  to  the  merits  of  the  death  and  interceaaioD  of 
Christ. 

It  has  been  farther  alleged,  that  a  person  delivered  firom  all  ipwini 
and  outward  sin  has  no  longer  need  to  use  the  petition  of  the  Lord^ 
prayer, — <<  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses ;"  because  he  has  no  kogv 
need  of  pardon.     To  this  we  reply,  1.  That  it  would  be  absurd  to  mf- 
pose  that  any  person  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  "  trespuauog!*  B 
order  that  a  general  prayer  designed  for  men  in  a  mixed  conditioiinii^ 
retain  its  aptness  to  every  particular  case.     2.  That  trespassing  of  eivy 
kind  and  degree  is  not  supposed  by  this  prayer  to  be  continued,  in  oriff 
that  it  might  bo  used  always  in  the  same  import^  or  otherwise  it  miglht 
be  pleaded  against  the  renunciation  of  any  trespass  or  transgresMO 
whatever.     3.  That  this  petition  is  still  relevant  to  the  case  of  the  eo- 
tirely  sanctified  and  the  evangeUcally  perfect,  since  neither  the  perie^ 
tion  of  the  first  man  nor  that  of  angels  is  in  question ;  that  is,  a  perie^ 
tion  measured  by  the  perfect  law,  which,  in  its  obligations^  contempltles 
all  creatures  as  having  sustained  no  injury  by  moral  lapse,  and  admitBi 
therefore,  of  no  excuse  from  infirmities  and  mistakes  of  judgment ;  nor 
of  any  degree  of  obedience  below  that  which  beings  created  naturaBy 
perfect,  were  capable  of  rendering.     There  may,  however,  be  an  eotin 
sanctification  of  a  being  rendered  naturally  weak  and  unperfed,  and  so 
liable  to  mistake  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  to  defect  in  the  degree  of  diet 
absolute  obedience  and  service  which  the  law  of  God,  never  bent  or 
lowered  to  human  weakness,  demands  from  all.     These  defects,  vsi 
mistakes,  and  infirmities,  may  be  quite  consistent  with  the  entire  flsnc- 
tification  of  the  soul  and  the  moral  maturity  of  a  being  still  naturJlf 
infirm  and  imperfect     Still,  farther,  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  ansirer 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are  not  the  ultimate  judges  of  our  own 
case  as  to  our  <'  trespasses,"  or  our  exemption  from  them ;  and  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  God,  *<  who  is  greats 
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than  our  hearts."  So,  ahhougb  St.  Pftul  says,  '^  I  know  nothing  by  my. 
9d("  that  is,  I  am  conscious  of  no  ofience,  he  adds,  **  yet  am  I  not  hereby 
justified ;  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord :"  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
appeal  is  every  moment  to  be  made  through  Christ  the  Mediator,  and 
who,  by  the  renewed  testimony  of  his  Spirit,  assures  every  true  believer 
of  his  acceptance  in  his  sight. 

Another  benefit  which  accrues  to  all  true  believers,  is  the  bight  to 
FRAT,  with  the  special  assurance  that  they  shall  be  heard  in  all  things 
which  are  according  to  the  will  of  God.  *'  And  this  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  him,  that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he 
heareth  vaJ"  It  is  under  this  gracious  institution  that  all  good  men  are 
coDfltituted  intercessors  for  others,  even  for  the  whole  world ;  and  that 
€rod  is  pleased  to  order  many  of  his  dispensations,  both  as  to  individuals 
and  to  nations,  in  reference  to  "  his  elect  who  cry  day  and  night  unto 
hhn."  ^ 

With  respect  to  every  real  member  of  the  body  or  Church  of  Christ, 
*tlie  FROviDEKCB  of  God  is  special ;  in  other  words,  they  are  individually 
considered  in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  this  life  by  the  Sove- 
raign  Ruler,  and  their  measure  of  good  and  of  evil  is  appointed  with 
constant  reference  to  their  advantage,  either  in  this  life  or  in  eternity. 
"  Tlie  hairs  of  their  head,**  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  "  numbered,"  and 
'*all  things"  are  declared  ''to  work  together  for  their  good." 

To  them  also  victory  over  death  is  awarded.  They  are  freed 
firooi  its  fear  in  respect  of  consequences  in  another  state ;  for  the  appre- 
hension of  future  punishment  is  removed  by  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
.and  the  attestation  of  this  to  their  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  a  pa- 
tient resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  as  to  the  measure  of  their  bodily 
sufieiings,  and  the  strong  hopes  and  joyful  anticipations  of  a  better  life 
cancel  and  subdue  that  horror  of  pain  and  dissolution  which  is  natural 
to  man.  *'  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
likK)d,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he 
mig^  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and 
deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  life  time  subject 
to  bondage,"  Heb.  ii,  14,  15. 

The  immediate  keceition  of  the  soul  i>'to  a  state  of  blebsbd- 
ifBSS  after  death,  is  also  another  of  the  glorious  promises  of  the  new  co- 
venant to  all  them  that  endure  to  the  end,  and  '<  die  in  the  Lord." 

This  is  so  expKcitly  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that,  but  for  the 
admission  of  a  philosophical  error,  it  would,  probably,  have  never  been 
doubted  by  any  persons  professing  to  receive  that  book,  as  of  Divine 
authority.  Till,  in  recent  times,  the  belief  in  the  materiality  of  the  hu- 
HMUi  soul  was  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  entirely  rejected  the  Chris- 
tian  revelation ;  but,  when  the  Socinians  adopted  this  notion,  without 
whdlly  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  it  was  promptly  perceived  that  the  doc- 
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trine  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  the  materiality  of  the  aovly  could  oit 
be  maintained  together ;  (4)  and  the  most  violent  and  disgracefiil  cfki- 
cisms  and  evasions  have,  therefore,  by  this  class  of  interpreten  ben 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  save  a  notion  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  cootmy 
to  the  word  of  God.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  ofaffr- 
vations  of  Dr.  Campbell  on  this  subject. 

<<  Many  expressions  of  Scripture,  in  the  natural  and  obvious  seoM^ 
imply  that  an  intermediate  and  separate  state  of  the  soul  is  actually  to 
succeed  death.     Such  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  pemtoit  tfakf 
upon  the  cross,  Luke  xxiii,  48.     Stephen's  dying  petition.  Acts  vii,  58. 
The  comparisons  which  the  Aposde  Paul  makes  in  different  plaoesi  (S 
Cor.  V,  6,  dec ;  Phil,  i,  21,)  between  the  enjoyment  which  true  Chn* 
tians  can  attain  by  their  continuance  in  this  world,  and  that  which  tky 
enter  on  at  their  departure  out  of  it,  and  several  ofter  passages.    LbI 
the  words  referred  to  be  read  by  any  judicious  person,  either  in  the  an- 
ginal or  in  the  common  translation,  which  ia  sufficiently  exact  lor  thii 
purpose,  and  let  him,  setting  aside  all  theory  or  system,  say,  candiilyf 
whether  they  would  not  be  understood,  by  the  gross  of  mankind,  u  pre- 
supposing that  the  soul  may  and  will  exist  separately  from  the  body,  and 
be  susceptible  of  happiness  or  misery  in  that  state.     If  any  thing  couU 
add  to  the  native  evidence  of  the  expressions,  it  would  be  the  unotCunl 
meanings  that  are  put  upon  them,  in  order  to  disguise  that  evidence. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  metaphysical  distinction  introduced  for  thif 
purpose  between  absolute  and  relative  time  ?    The  Apostle  PftuI,  tfaey 
are  sensible,  speaks  of  the  saints  as  admitted  to  enjoyment  in  the  pR- 
sence  of  God,  immediately  afler  death.     Now,  to  palliate  the  direct 
contradiction  there  is  in  this  to  their  doctrine,  that  the  vital  prindplet 
which  is  all  they  mean  by  the  soul,  remains  extinguished  between  death 
and  the  resurrection,  they  remind  us  of  the  difference  there  is  between 
alwt^ute  or  real  and  relative  or  apparent  time.     They  admit,  that  if  the 
apoetle  be  understood  as  speaking  of  real  time,  what  is  said  flatly  coa^ 
tradicts , their  system;  but,  say  they,  his  words  must  be  interpreted tf 
spoken  only  of  apparent  time.     He  talks,  indeed,  of  entering  on  a  elate 
of  enjoyment  immediately  after  death,  though  there  may  be  many  tbou* 
sands  of  years  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  for  he  means  oolyf  thit 
when  that  state  shall  commence,  however  distant,  in  reality,  the  ^ 
may  be,  the  person  entering  upon  it  will  not  be  sensible  of  that  distaneei 
and,  consequently,  there  will  be  to  him  an  apparent  coincidence  with  the 

(4)  A  few  divines,  and  but  few,  have  also  been  found,  who,  still  admitting  thi 
essential  distinction  between  body  and  spirit,  have  thought  that  their  sepoittiiB 
by  death  incapacitated  the  soul  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This  sospeBiii>" 
they  call  **the  sleep  of  the  soul.**  With  the  Materialist  death  causes  the  entiit 
annihilation,  for  the  time,  of  the  thinking  property  of  matter.  Both  opifuoa* 
ve,  however,  related  by  the  same  Scriptural  arfruments. 
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noment  of  his  death.  Bat  does  the  apostle  any  where  gi?e  a  hint  that 
this  is  his  meaning  ?  or  is  it  what  any  man  would  naturally  discover 
from  his  words  ?  Hiat  it  is  exceedingly  remote  from  the  common  use 
of  language,  I  helieve  hardly  any  of  those,  who  iarour  this  scheme,  will 
be  partial  enough  to  deny.  Did  the  sacred  penmen  then  mean  to  put  a 
cheat  upon  the  worid,  and,  by  the  help  of  an  equivocal  expression,  to ' 
flatter  men  with  the  hope  of  entering,  the  instant  they  expire,  on  a  state 
of  Micity,  when,  in  fact,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  many  ages  before 
k  would  take  place  ?  But  were  the  hypothesis  about  the  extinction  of 
the  mind  between  death  and  the  resurrection  well  founded,  the  apparent 
eoiockleDce  they  ^ak  of  is  not  so  clear  as  they  seem  to  think  it.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  an  axiom,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  who 
attempted  to  demonstrate  it.  To  me  it  appears  merely  a  corollary  from 
Mr*  Locke's  doctrine,  which  derives  our  conceptions  of  time  from  the 
■ueeeBsion  of  our  ideas,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  a  doctrine  to  be 
iMmd  (mly  among  certain  philosophers,  and  which,  we  may  reasonably 
Wieive,  never  came  into  the  heads  of  those  to  whom  the  Grospel,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  was  announced.  ^ 

**  I  leroark  that  even  the  curious  equivocations  (or,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  mental  reservation)  that  has  been  devised  for  them,  will  not, 
m  every  case,  save  the  credit  of  apostolical  veracity.  The  words  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  are.  Knowing  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  hody^ 
we  art  absent  from  the  Lord ;  again^  we  are  willing  rather  to  he  absent 
from  the  body  and  presetU  with  the  Lord.  Could  such  expressions  have 
been  used  by  him,  if  he  had  held  it  impossible  to  be  with  the  Lord,  or, 
indeed,  any  where,  without  the  body ;  And  that,  whatever  the  change 
was  which  was  made  by  death,  he  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  till  he  returned  to  the  body  ?  Absence  from  the  body,  and  pre- 
sence with  the  Lord,  were  never,  therefore,  more  unfortunatdy  com- 
bined than  in  this  illustration.  Things  are  combined  here  as  coincident, 
which,  on  the  hypothests  of  those  gentlemen,  are  incompatible.  If 
recourse  be  had  to  the  original,  the  expressions  in  Greek  are,  if  posai- 
Ue,  still  stronger.  They  are  li  tv^fAowre^  sv  ru  luiuwi^  those  who 
dwdl  in  the  body^  who  are  sxBr^ii.svrsg  tM^  rs  Ku<ix,  at  a  ditUmee  from 
the  Lord.  As,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  hi  sx8rnui\trsg  sk  rs  (rup.aro(, 
these  who  have  travelled  out  of  the  body,  who  are  li  sv^fusvrs^  rco^  rov 
KuCio¥,  those  who  reside^  or  are  present  with  tJ^e  Lord,  In  the  passage 
to  the  Fhilippians,  also,  the  commencement  of  his  presence  with  the 
Lord  is  represented  as  coincident,  not  with  his  return  to  the  body,  but 
with  his  leaving  it ;  with  the  dissolution,  not  with  the  restoratian  of  the 
union. 

*«From  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sacred  writers  appear 

to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  naturally 

difltioet  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is  susceptible  of  pain  or  plea- 
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aire  in  a  aCate  of  separatioQ.  It  were  endleas  to  enamerale  all  tiM 
places  vfblch  evince  this.  The  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Laxani% 
Luke  xviy  22,  23.  The  last  words  of  our  Lord  upon  the  croas,  Lob 
xziiiy  46,  and  of  Stephen,  when  dying.  Paul's  doidbts,  whether  he  im 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  third  hei- 
ren  and  paradise,  2  Ck)r.  xii,  2,  3,  4.  Our  Lord's  words  to  Tlioini% 
to  satisfy  him  that  he  was  not  a  spirit,  Luke  zziv,  39.  And,  to  ooi- 
clude,  the  express  mention  of  the  denial  of  spirits  as  gdb  of  the  einm 
of  the  Sadducees.  Acts  xxiii,  8,  JFbr  the  Stiddueees  say  there  ii  m 
resurrection^  neither  angd  nor  spirit^  iisSs  a/^cXov  fO^s  «irsufuu  il 
these  are  irrefiragable  evidences  of  the  general  opinion  on  diis  w^ 
ject  of  both  Jews  and  Cliristians.  By  spiriif  as  distinguished  tarn 
(tngelj  is  evidently  meant  the  departed  spirit  of  a  human  being ;  for,  tkt 
man  is  here,  before  his  natural  death,  possessed  of  a  vital  and  inteffigBlt 
principle,  which  is  commonly  called  his  soul  or  spirit,  it  was  never  pr^ 
tended  that  they  denied."  (Diss^  vi,  part  2.)  ^ 

In  this  intermediate,  but  felicitous  and  glorious  state,  the  dimibodUi 
spirits  of  the  righteous  will  remain  in  joy  and  felicity  with  Chrirtiii 
until  the  general  judgment;  when  another  display  of  the  giaMi 
effects  of  our  redemption,  by  Christ,  will  appear  in  the  gloriooi  D- 
suRRECTioN  of  their  bodies  to  an  immortal  life :  thus  distingoiriBiC 
them  from  the  wicked,  whose  resurrection  will  be  to  "shane  vi 
everlasting  contempt,"  or,  to  what  may  be  emphatically  termed,  m  ia- 
mortal  death. 

On  this  subject  no  point  of  discussion,  of  any  importance,  anRi 
among  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  Scripture,  except  as  to  die  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  b  to  be  undeiilood; 
— ^whether  a  resurrection  of  the  substance  of  the  body  be  meant,  or  of 
some  minute  and  indestructible  part  of  it  The  latter  Cheoiy  has  ben 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  supposed  difficultieB.  It  eaoDOti 
however,  fail  to  strike  every  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testameatf 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  there  taught  without  any  nice  dv- 
tincticms.  It  is  always  exhibited  as  a  miraculous  work ;  and  r^rBsenlf 
the  same  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  as  the  subject  of  this  chaogo 
from  death  to  life,  by  the  power  of  Christ.  Thus,  our  Lord  was  fUMti 
in  the  same  body  in  which  he  died,  and  his  resurrection  is  oooiMiy 
held  forth  as  the  model  of  ours ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  expready  ttjf^ 
<<  Who  shall  change  our  vHe  hody^  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  ooto  Vtt 
glorious  body."  The  <  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  appoan  ^  \ 
favour  the  notion  of  the  rising  of  the  immortal  body  from  some  iada- 
structible  germ,  is  1  Cor.  xv,  85,  dtc,  «  But  some  man  will  say,  H«» 
are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Then  M 
that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die ;  and  that  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  gnui^  it    j 
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may  chance  of  idieat,  or  of  some  other  grain,"  dec.  U^  bowerary  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  apostle,  holding  this  view  of  the  caaSy  to 
meet  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  grounded  upon  die 
difficulties  of  conceiving  how  the  same  body,  in  the  popular  aense,  could 
be  raised  up  in  substance,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  correct  this 
miaapprehension,  by  declaring  that  this  was  not  the  Christian  doctrine ; 
but  that  some  small  parts  of  the  body  only,  bearing  as  little  proportion 
to  the  whole  as  the  germ  of  a  seed  to  the  plant,  would  be  preserved, 
and  be  unfolded  into  the  perfected  body  at  the  resurrection.  Instead  of 
this,  he  goes  on  immediately  to  remind  the  objector  of  the  differences 
which  exist  between'  material  bodies  as  they  now  exist ;  between  the 
plant  and  the  bare  or  naked  grain ;  between  one  plant  and  another ; 
between  the  flesh  of  men,  of  beasts,  of  fishes,  and  of  birds ;  between 
oaleadal  and  terrestrial  bodies;  and  between  the  lesser  and  greater 
eeleatial  luminaries  themselves.  Still  farther  he  proceeds  to  state  the 
not  between  the  germ  of  the  body  to  be  raised,  and  the  body 
'fffea  at  the  resurrection ;  but  between  the  body  itself,  understood  popu- 
[larijTy  which  dies,  and  the  body  which  shall  be  raised.  "It  is  sown  in 
^eomiption,  it  is  raised  in  incomiption,"  which  would  not  be  true  of  the 
^.  aupposed  ineorruptible  and  imperishable  germ  of  this  hypothesis ;  and 
only  be  affirmed  of  the  body  itself,  considered  in  substance,  and  in 
km  present  state  corruptible.  Farther,  the  question  put  by  the  objector, 
**  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  V  does  not  refer  to  the  modus  agendi  of 
the  lesorrection,  or  the  process  or  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  to  be 
eflbctedy  as  the  advocates  of  the  germ  hypothesis  appear  to  assume. — 
Una  is  manifest  fiom  the  answer  of  the  apostle,  who  goes  on  immedi- 
ately  to  state,  not  in  what  manner  the  resurrection  is  to  be  effected,  but 
what  shall  be  the  state  or  condition  of  the  resurrection  body,  which  is  no 
answer  at  all  to  the  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  that  sense. 

The  first  of  the  two  questions  in  the  passage  referred  to  relates  to 
the  poBiilnlUy  of  the  resurrection,  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  T 
The  second  to  the  kind  of  body  which  they  are  to  take,  supposing  the 
&ct  to  be  allowed.  Both  questions,  however,  imply  a  denial  of  the 
fiust,  or,  at  least,  express  a  strong  doubt  concerning  it.  It  is  thus  that 
«u(y  **  ibow,'*  in  the  first  question,  is  taken  in  many  passages  where  it  is 
connected  with  a  verb ;  (5)  and  the  second  question  only  expresses  the 

(5)  Gen.  zzzix,  9,  IImc  mirffw,  How  shall  I, — how  is  it  po9»ihle  that  I  should  do 
tUi  great  wickedness?    "How,  then,  can  I,**  say  oar  translators.    Exod.  vi, 

'U,  "Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not  hearkened  unto  me;  how,  then, 
■hall  Pharaoh  hear  me  V* — ws  uvoKowwrai  ^ov  ♦o^om  ; — how  is  it  likely,  or  potsi- 
Ut,  that  Pharaoh  should  hear  mo  7  Seo  also  verse  30.  Judgres  xvi,  15,  **  And 
■he  said  nnto  him,  Tims  Xc/£fr,  How  canst  thou  say  I  love  thee?"  2  Sam.  xi,  11, 
nwy  also  be  considered  in  the  LXX.  2  Kings  x,  4,  **  But  they  were  exceedingly 
afraid,  and  said.  Behold,  two  kings  8tood  not  before  him :  mc  vmc,  how  then  shall 

'  we  stand  7" — bow  ia  it  possible  that  we  shonld  stand  7    Job  iz,  8,  Umt  y^  mm 
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genaral  negation  or  doubt  more  particularly,  fay  implyiiigy  thai  Ihl 
objector  could  not  conceive  of  any  kind  of  bo^  being  reeloved  to 
which  would  not  be  an  evil  and  imperfectioQ  to  hioL  For  the  very ; 
why  some  of  the  Christians  of  that  age  denied,  or  strongly  doubted,  ihl 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  explaining  it  figuratiyely,  and  sajdng  thst  k 
was  past  already ;  was,  that  they  were  influenced  to  this  fay  die  nolioi 
of  their  philosophical  schoolsi  that  the  body  was  the  pnaon  of  Ihl 
soul,  and  that  the  greatest  deUverance  men  could  experience  was  tokl 
eternally  freed  from  their  connection  with  matter*  Hence  the  eulf 
philosophizing  sects  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Gnostics,  Afarcioail^ 
dec,  denied  the  resurrection,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  philosophic 
and  thought  it  opposed  to  that  perfection  which  they  hoped  to  eqiy  > 
another  world.  Such  pers(His  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Chnroh  d 
C<mnth  as  early  as  the  time  of  St  Paul,  for  that  in  this  chs|iCer  ht  a^ 
swers  the  objections,  not  of  pagans,  but  of  professing  Christians,  appei 
from  verse  12,  ^  How  say  some  among  you,  that  there  is  no  nmm^ 
tion  of  the  dead  7"  The  objection,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  thsss  p» 
sons  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  did  not  lie  against  the  doetnit 
of  the  raising  up  of  the  substance  of  the  same  body,  so  that,  pnifiM 
this  notion  could  be  dispensed  with,  they  were  pr^Nured  to  ttdaat»  thU  • 
new  material  body  might  spring  fitHn  its  germ,  as  a  (dant  from 


^cai*c  fif^ns ; — For  how  •hall  mortal  man  be  joat  with,  or  in  the  pmasai  tt 
God  7 — how  ia  it  po9nhle  ?  See  what  followa.  Paalm  Izxii,  (Izziii,)  11 »  Vm 
tyvu  b  ec»f ;  **  How  doth  God  ^now  7** — how  ia  it  pottihle  that  he  ahoaU  kaov? 
See  the  connection.  Jer.  yiii,  8;  IIw;  cpnrt,  **  How  do  ye  aay,** — how  ia  that  ft 
aay, — ^how  can  je  aay,  We  are  wiae  7  Ibid,  uix,  7,  (xhrii,  7,)  Um  W^X""* 
'*  How  can  it,"— the  aword  of  the  Lord,—**  be  quiet  V  Ewk.  zzxiii,  10,  ••  If  fV 
tranagreaaiona  and  our  aina  be  upon  ua,  and  we  pine  away  in  them,  «mc  (wv*** 
how  ahould  we  then  live  7**  Matt,  vii,  4,  **  Or  how,  wf,  wilt  thou  aay  to  tky 
brother  7**  where  Roaenm.  obaerrea  that  m*;  haa  the  force  of  negation.  IM 
xii,  36,  **  If  Satan  caat  out  Satan,  he  ia  divided  againat  himaolf ;  m*;  •»»  f^hnm 
how  ahall  then," — how  can  then, — **  hia  kingdom  atand  7"  See  alao  Luke  n,  18 
Ibid,  zziii,  S3,  "Ye  aerpenta,  ye  generation  of  yipera,  «wf  fmynn,  how  MR  ft 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  7**  **qul  fieri  potest  T^  Roaenm.  Bfark  iv,  41^ 
Um  wr  «xtn  wwnv  i  **  How  ia  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  7**  Luke  i,  34^  may  alio  ki 
adduced.  John  ▼,  47,  **  If  ye  believe  not  hia  writings,  wmg — n^rcMcrt ;  hov  ibin 
ye,** — ^how  can  ye — **  believe  my  words  7**  Rom.  iii,  6,  **  Goo  ibrind  *  for  UMa. 
9WS  cfcvn,  how  ahall  God  judge  the  world  7** — ^how  ia  it  jMsasUe  ?  See  the  pieeed 
ing  verae.  Ibid,  viii,  33,  U*tt — x^'*'^  >  **  ^^^  ''^'^  he  not,''-^ow  ia  it  |SM>- 
hU  but  that  he  ahould, — **  with  him  alao  fteely  give  ua  all  thinga."  Ibid.  St  14» 
QMS — nuuXsi99mif  **  How  then  ahall  they,** — how  ia  it  pogtihle  that  they  atafldi 
— **  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believod  V*  &c.  1  Thn.  iii,  5,  **  Fac 
if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  hia  own  houae,  *»(,  how  ahall  he  take  eaie  ef 
the  Church  of  God  ?*  Heb.  ii,  3,  *•  How  ahall  we  eacape,*'-^ow  ia  it  ftiM 
that  we  ahould  eacape, — **  if  we  neglect  ao  great  aalvation  7"  1  John  iii,  17,  Um 
**  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  7** — how  earn  it  dwell  7  Comp.  chap,  i^t 
30,  where  itnmnn  ia  added. 
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My  atimdbled  at  the  doctrine  in  every  ibnoy  because  it  involved  the 
lemmtance  of  the  reunion  of  the  spirit  with  matter^  which  they 
log^  an  eoU,  When,  therefore,  the  objector  asks,  **  How  are  the 
■d  raised  up  ?'*  (6)  he  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  inquiring  as  to  the 
wotm,  but  as  to  the  possibility.  The  doubt  may,  indeed,  be  takm  as 
inyKed  negation  of  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  with  reference 
God ;  and  then  the  apostle,  by  referring  to  the  springing  up  of  the 
ain  of  com,  when  dissolved  and  putrefied,  may  be  understood  to  show 
ift  the  event  was  not  inconceivable,  by  referring  to  Grod's  omnipotence, 
in  his  daily  providence,  which,  d  priori^  would  appear  as  mar- 

and  incredible.  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  impos* 
■Kky  im[died  in  this  question  refers,  not  to  the  power  of  God,  which 
oj  Chrifltian  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
11^  Id  conceive  of  as  almighty,  and,  therefore,  adequate  to  the  pro* 

of  this  effect ;  but  as  relating  to  the  contrariety  which  was 
to  eztBt  between  the  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  soul*  with 
a  body,  and  those  hopes  of  a  higher  condition  in  a  future  life,  which 
Ih  reason  and  revelation  taught  them  to  form.  The  second  question, 
WVh  what  body  do  they  come  ?"  like  the  former,  is  a  question  not 
■qniiy,  but  of  denial,  or,  at  least,  of  strong  doubt,  importing,  that  no 
m  oould  be  entertained  by  the  objector  of  any  material  body  being 
ide  the  residence  of  a  disenthralled  spirit,  which  could  comport  with 
OM  notions  of  dehverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  by  death, 
Uflh  the  philosophy  of  the  age  had  taught,  and  which  Christianity 
elf  did  not  diecountenance.  The  questions,  though  diflerent,  come» 
nnSoxtf  nearly  to  the  same  import,  and  this  explains  why  the  apostle 
infly  dwells  upon  the  answer  to  the  latter  only,  by  which,  in  fact,  be 
plies  to  both.  The  grain  cast  into  the  earth  even  dies  and  is  cor- 
pled,  and  that  which  is  sown  is  not  "  the  body  which  shall  be,"  in  form 
d  quality,  but  <«  naked  grain ;"  yet  into  the  {dant,  in  lim  perfect  form, 
die  same  matter  transformed.  So  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
d  man,  is  the  same  matter,  though  exhibiting  different  qualities.  So 
ID  bodies  celestial  are  of  the  same  matter  as  "  bodies  terrestrial  ;**  and 
a  BMure  splendid  luminaries  of  the  heavens  are,  in  substance,  die  same 
diose  of  inferior  glory.  It  is  thus  that  the  apostle  reaches  lus  con- 
OHOO,  and  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  our  reunion  with  the  body 
ipliee  in  it  no  imperfection — nothing  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  libera- 
n  ''from  the  burden  of  thin  fledi ;"  because  of  the  high  and  ^orified 
■Sties  which  God  is  able  to  give  to  matter ;  of  which  the  superior 
nrity,  splendour,  and  energy  of  some  material  things  in  this  world,  in 
■nparison  of  others,  is  a  visible  demonstration.  For  after  he  has  given 
mm  instances,  he  adds,  <<  So  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  it  is  sown 

<f)  The  present  indieatife  refb  »  here  need,  •■  H  ia  fenenlly  throaffaoot  thie 
r,  for  the  ihtiire. 
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in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incomiption ;  it  is  sown  in  dtdiODoar,  it  ii 
raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sowd 
a  natural  (an  animal)  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,**  so  called,  '^ai 
being  acconunodated  to  a  spirit,  and  far  excelling  all  that  is  reqiM 
for  the  transaction  of  earthly  and  terrene  afiairs ;"  {RoBenmutter ;)  wai 
80  intent  is  the  apostle  on  dissipating  all  those  gross  representatioof  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  which  the  objectors  had  assumed  af  dK 
ground  of  their  opposition,  and  which  they  had,  probably,  in  tboir  diipn* 
tations,  placed  under  the  strongest  views,  that  he  guards  the  true  ChiMdn 
doctrine,  on  this  point,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  *^  Now  this  I  mj, 
brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  oeidMr 
doth  corruption  inherit  incomiption  ;*'  and,  therefore,  let  no  man  heooB* 
forward  affirm,  or  assume  it  in  his  argument,  that  we  teach  any  nek 
doctrine.  This,  also,  he  strengthens,  by  showing,  that  as  to  the  MH 
who  are  alive  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  also  shall  be  in  tts 
manner  ** cnANOED,"  and  that  "this  corruptible,"  as  to  them  also,  **M 
put  on  incomiption." 

Thus,  in  the  argument,  the  apostle  confines  himself  whoUy  to  die  pos- 
sibility of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  a  refined  and  glorified  aUtfe; 
but  omits  all  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  thing  will  be  ^belod, 
as  being  out  of  the  line  of  the  objector's  questions,  and  in  itself  ibove 
human  thought,  and  wholly  miraculous.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  wim 
he  speaks  of  the  body  as  the  subject  of  this  wondrous  <<  change,"  be  ipoib 
of  it  popularly,  as  the  same  body  in  substance,  whatever  changes  in  ib 
qualities  qt  figure  may  be  impressed  upon  it.  Great  general  diaogu^ 
will  experience,  as  firom  corruption  to  incomiption,  firom  mortality  to  im- 
mortality ;  great  changes  of  a  particular  kind  will  also  take  place,  as  its 
being  fi^ed  fix>m  deformities  and  defects,  and  the  accidental  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  aliments,  labour,  and  hereditary  diseases.  It  is  sbo 
laid  down  by  our  Lord,  that,  "  in  the  resurrection  they  shall  neite 
marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  to  the  angels  of  God ;"  sod 
this  also  implies  a  certain  change  of  structure ;  and  we  may  gather  fioo 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  though  *<  the  stomach"  is  now  wk^ 
<<  to  meats,  and  meats  to  the  stomach,  God  will  destroy  both  it  and  then; 
that  the  animal  appetite  for  food  will  be  removed,  and  the  oigan  do^ 
adapted  to  that  appetite  have  no  place  in  the  renewed  firame.  Butgntf 
as  these  changes  are,  the  human  form  will  be  retained  in  its  perfedioOy 
after  the  model  of  our  Lord's  "  glorious  body,"  and  the  substance  of  tiis 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  will  not  thereby  be  afiected.  TW  tbe 
same  body  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  shall  arise  out  of  it,  is  the  mtfu- 
fest  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  notion  of  an  incorruptible  germ,  or  that  of  an  original  and  m- 

changeable  stamen^  out  of  which  a  new  and  glorious  body,  at  the  resuire^ 

tion,  is  to  spring,  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  speculatioaiof 
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some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  speak  of  some  such  supposed  part  in 
the  human  frame,  under  the  name  luz,  to  which  they  ascribe  marvellous 
properties,  and  from  which  the  body  was  to  arise.  No  allusion  is,  how- 
ever made  to  any  such  opinion  by  the  early  Others,  in  their  defences  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  they  argue 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  reunion  of  the  scaUered 
farU  of  the  body  ;  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  germ  theory  had  not 
be^  resorted  to,  by  Christian  divines  at  least,  in  order  to  harmonize  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  philosophy.  So  Justin  Martyr,  in  a 
fiagment  of  his  concerning  the  resurrection,  expressly  answers  the  objec- 
tioDy  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  flesh,  af\er  a  corruption  and  pedect 
diflBolution  of  all  its  parts,  should  be  united  together  again,  and  contends, 
**  that  if  the  body  be  not  raised  complete,  with  all  its  integral  parts,  it 
would  argue  a  want  of  power  in  God ;"  and  although  some  of  the 
Jews  adopted  the  notion  of  the  germinating  or  springing  up  of  tjie  body 
fiom  some  one  indestructible  part,  yet  the  most  orthodox  of  their  rab- 
hum  contended  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  So  Maimonides 
Mtys,  "  Men,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  before  lived,  with  the  same 
body,  ahaU  be  restored  to  life  by  God,  and  sent  into  this  life  with  the  same 
identity :"  and  "  that  nothing  can  properly  be  called  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  but  the  return  of  the  very  same  soul,  into  the  very  same  body 
fiom  which  it  was  separated.*'  (Ramb<tm  apud  Pocockium  in  Notts  Mis- 
ceOtm.  Port.  Mos.  p.  125.) 

This  theory,  under  its  various  forms,  and  whethe^  adopted  by  Jews  or 
Christians,  was  designed,  doubtless,  to  render  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  less  difficult  to  conceive,  and  more  acceptable  to  philo- 
K^hic  minds ;  but,  like  most  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind  to  bring 
down  the  supernatural  doctrines  of  revelation  to  the  level  of  our  concep- 
U0DM9  it  escapes  none  of  the  original  difficulties,  and  involves  itself  in 
others  far  more  perplexing. 

For  if  by  this  hypothesis  it  was  designed  to  remove  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  how  the  scattered  parts  of  one  body  could  be  preserved  from 
becoming  integral  parts  of  other  bodies,  it  supposes  that  the  constant 
care  of  Providence  is  exerted  to  maintain  the  incorruptibility  of  those  in- 
dividual germs,  or  stamina,  so  as  to  prevent  their  assimilation  with  each 
other.  Now,  if  they  have  this  by-  original  quality,  then  the  same  quality 
Bay  just  as  easily  be  supposed  to  appertain  to  every  particle  which  com- 
poaes  a  human  body ;  so  that  though  it  be  used  for  food,  it  shall  not  be 
capable  of  assimilation,  in  any  circumstances,  with  another  human  body. 
But  if  these  germs  or  stamina,  have  not  this  quality  by  their  original 
nature,  they  can  only  be  prevented  from  assimilating  with  each  other  by 
that  operation  of  God  which  is  present  to  all  his  works,  and  which 
must  always  be  directed  to  secure  the  execution  of  his  own  ultimate 

designs.     If  this  view  be  adopted,  then,  if  the  resort  must  at  last  be  to 
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the  superintendence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  vrisdoDOy  there  is  bo 
greater  difficulty  in  supposing  that  his  care  to  secure  this  object  shall  at- 
tend to  a  miLion  than  to  a  thousand  particles  of  matter.  This  is,  in  fiict,tk 
true  and  rational  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  same  piece  of  matter  nay 
happen  to  be  a  part  of  two  or  more  bodies,  as  in  the  instances  of  wm 
feeding  upon  animals  which  have  fed  upon  men,  and  of  moi  feeding  upcs 
one  another.  The  question  here  is  one  which  simply  respects  the  ta> 
trating  a  final  purpose  of  the  Almighty  by  an  operation  of  nature.  To 
suppose  that  he  cannot  prevent  this,  is  to  deny  his  power ;  to  soppoie 
him  inattentive  to  it,  is  to  suppose  him  indifferent  to  his  own  designs ;  wi 
to  assume  that  he  employs  care  to  prevent  it,  is  to  assume  nodnag 
greater,  nothing  in  fact  so  great,  as  many  instances  of  control,  vbkh 
are  always  occurring ;  as,  for  instance,  the  regulation  of  the  proportioi 
of  the  sexes  in  human  births,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  chaoee^ 
but  must  either  be  referred  to  superintendence,  or  to  some  ongBtl 
law. 

Thus  these  theories  afibrd  no  relief  to  the  only  real  difficulty  infoMl 
in  the  doctrine,  but  leave  the  whole  case  still  to  be  resolved  ioto  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  But  they  involve  themselves  in  the  fiUal  objoe- 
tion,  that  they  are  plainly  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptnnk 
For,— 

1.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body  on  this  hypothesis,  became  the 
^rm  or  stamina,  can  in  no  good  sense  be  called  "  the  body  J*  If  a  fi&ger, 
yr  even  a  limb,  is  not  the  body,  much  less  can  these  minuter  parts  be 
entitled  to  tliis  appellation. 

2.  There  is,  on  these  theories,  no  resurrection  at  all.  For  if  the  pre- 
served part  be  a  germ,  and  the  analogy  of  germination  be  adopted; 
then  we  have  no  longer  a  resurrection  from  deathj  but  a  vegetation  from 
a  suspended  principle  of  secret  life.  If  the  stamina  of  Leibnitz  be  coo- 
tended  for,  then  tJie  body,  into  which  the  soul  enters  at  the  resurrectioo, 
with  the  exception  of  these  minute  stamina,  is  provided  for  it  by  tbe 
addition  and  aggregation  of  new  matter,  and  w^  have  a  creation^  not  & 
resurrection. 

3.  If  bodies  in  either  of  these  modes,  are  to  be  framed  for  the  soul, by 
the  addition  of  a  large  mass  of  new  matter,  the  resurrection  is  om^ 
substantially  the  same  with  the  pagan  notion  of  the  metemps}'cho6i8 ;  tf^ 
if  St.  Paul,  at  Athens,  preached,  not  "  Jesus  and  the  resurrectioa,"  but 
Jesus  and  a  transmigration  into  a  new  body,  it  will  be  difficult  to  accouot 
for  his  hearers  scoffing  at  a  doctrine,  which  had  received  the  sauctioo  oi 
several  of  their  own  philosophic  authorities. 

Another  objection  to  theresurrection  of  the  body  has  been  drawn  from 

the  changes  of  its  substance  during  life.     The  answer  to  this  is,  that 

allowing  a  firequent  and  total  change  of  the  substance  of  the  body  (wbicbf 

however,  is  but  an  hypothesis)  to  take  place,  it  efiects  not  the  doctrioc  » 
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iosiptuie,  which  is,  that  the  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be 
up.  But  then  we  are  told,  that  if  our  bodies  have  in  fact  under- 
auccessive  changes  during  Hfe,  the  bodies  in  which  we  have  sinned 
Mr  perfiumed  rewardable  actions  may  not  be,  in  many  instances,  the 
bodies  as  those  which  will  be  actually  rewarded  or  punished.  We 
TBtf  that  rewards  and  punishments  have  their  relation  to  the  body, 
mC  80  much  as  it  is  the  subject  but  the  inttrument  of  reward  and  punish- 
■flat.  It  is  the  soul  only  which  perceives  pain  or  pleasure,  which  suf. 
fan  or  eojoys,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  rewardable  tubjecU  Were 
w^  tberefore,  to  admit  such  corporeal  mutations  as  are  assumed  in  this 
l^fecrionj  they  affect  not  the  case  of  our  accountability.  The  personal 
yhntity  or  sameness  of  a  rational  being,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  observed, 
BOBMtB  in  self  consciousness : — ^  By  this  every  one  is  to  himself  what 
bjH  ealb  mif^  without  considering  whether  that  self  be  continued  in  the 
■aw  or  divers  substances.  It  was  by  the  same  tdf  which  reflects  on 
M  aetioo  done  many  yean  ago,  that  the  action  was  performed."  If 
were  indeed  any  weight  in  this  objection,  it  would  affect  die  pro- 
of human  criminal  courts  in  all  cases  of  offences  committed  at 
diUmoe  of  time ;  but  it  contradicts  the  common  sense,  because  it 
esBlwdichi  the  common  conscioMieMi  and  experience  of  mankind. 


PART  THTOD. 

THE  MORALS  OF  CHRISTIANITir. 


CHAPTER  L 
The  Moral  Law 

Of  the  law  of  Crod,  as  the  subject  of  a  Divine  and  ad«piild|f 
authenticated  revelation,  some  observations  were  made  in  the  fint  put 
of  this  work.  That  such  a  law  exists,  so  communicated  to  manlDDi 
and  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — that  we  are  under  obligatioali 
obey  it  as  the  declared  will  of  our  Creator  and  Lord ; — that  this  otti 
gation  b  grounded  upon  our  natural  relation  to  him  as  creatures  midi 
by  his  power,  and  dependent  upon  his  bounty,  are  points  whidi  aeod 
not,  therefore,  be  again  adverted  to,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dweU  spa 
the  circumstances  and  degrees  of  its  manifestation  to  men,  under  Asm 
former  dispensations  of  the  true  religion  which  preceded  Christiiiiitf* 
We  have  exhibited  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  as  diey  an 
found  in  that  perfected  system  of  revealed  religion,  which  we  owe  H 
our  Saviour,  and  to  his  apostles,  who  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  tfait 
Holy  Spirit  whom  he  sent  forth  « to  lead  them  into  all  truth  ;"  and  i« 
shall  now  find  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  apostolkil 
writings,  a  system  of  moral  principles,  virtues,  and  duties,  equaffing  b 
fulness  and  perfection  that  great  body  of  doctrinal  truth  which  it 
contained  in  the  New  Testament )  and  deriving  from  it  its  vital  influence 
and  efficacy. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  morals  of  the  New  Tdtaxaal 
are  not  proposed  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  regular  code.  Even  k  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  have  the  legislative  form  to  a  great  extent,  iB 
the  principles  and  duties  which  constituted  the  full  character  of ''go^ 
ness,"  under  that  dispensation,  are  not  made  the  subjects  of  tsnai 
injunction  by  particular  precepts.  They  are  partly  infolded  in  geoenl 
principles,  or  oflen  tsdce  the  form  of  injunction  in  an  apparentljr  inci- 
dental manner,  or  are  matters  of  obvious  inference.  A  preoediiig  code 
of  traditionary  moral  law  is  also  all  along  supposed  in  the  wtidop  ^ 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  well  as  a  consuetudinary  ritual  and  a  doc- 

• 

trinal  theology ;    both  transmitted  from  the  patriarchs.     This,  too»  ^ 

eminently  the  case  with  Christianity.    It  supposes  that  all  who  believed 

in  Christ  admitted  the  Divine  authority  of  tiie  Old  Testament ;  aod  it 

assumes  the  perpetual  authority  of  its  morals,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  ^ 

fundamental  tlieology.     The  constant  allusions  in  the  New  TefltameB' 
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the  moral  rules  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs,  either  expressly  as  pre. 
or  as  the  data  of  argument^  sufiiciently  goard  us  against  the 
that  what  has  not  in  so  many  words  been  re-enacted  by  Christ 
his  apostles  is  of  no  authority  among  Christians.  In  a  great  num- 
of  instances,  however,  the  form  is  directly  preceptive,  so  as  to  have 
^dl  the  explicitness  and  force  of  a  regular  code  of  law ;  and  is,  as  much 
^f  a  regular  code  could  be,  a  declaration  of  the  sovereign  will  of  Christ, 
^■forced  by  the  sanctions  of  eternal  life  and  death. 

Tilts,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  a  few  confirmatory  observations 
Viay  be  usefully  adduced. 

No  part  of  the  preceding  dispensation,  designated  generally  by  the 
^ipeUation  of  "  the  law,**  is  repealed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  what 
ii  obviously  ceremonial,  typical,  and  incapable  of  co-existing  with  Chris- 
tiudty.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  declares, 
tfiat  the  hour  of  the  abolition  of  the  temple  worship  was  come ;  the 
Apoade  F^ul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  teaches  us  that  the  Leviti- 
cal  services  were  but  shadawsj  the  substance  and  end  of  which  is  Christ ; 
and  the  ancient  visible  Church,  as  constituted  upon  the  ground  of  natural 
descent  from  Abraham,  was  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual 
body  of  believers  to  take  its  place. 

No  precepts  of  a  purely  political  nature,  that  is,  which  respect  the 
mH  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  their  theocracy,  are,  therefore,  of  any 
force  to  us  as  laws,  although  they  may  have,  in  many  cases,  the  greatest 
Mtfhority  as  principles.  No  ceremonial  precepts  can  be  binding,  since 
^  diey  were  restrained  to  a  period  terminating  with  the  death  and  resur- 
reotioD  of  Christ ;  nor  are  even  the  patriarchal  rites  of  circumcision  and 
tbe  passover  obligatory  upon  Christians,  since  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence,  that  diey  were  of  an  adumbrative  character,  and  were  laid  aside 
by  the  first  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity. 

With  the  MORAL  precepts  which  abound  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
ease  is  very  difierent,  as  sufiiciently  appears  from  the  difibrent  and  even 
contrary  manner  in  which  they  are  always  spoken  of  by  Christ  and  his 
mpofldes.  When  our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  says,  '<  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy  the  law ;  but  to  fulfil  ;**  that  is,  to  confirm  or  establish  it ; — 
die  entire  scope  of  his  discourse  shows,  that  he  is  speaking  exclusively 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law,  eminently  so  called,  and  of  the  moral 
injunctions  of  the  prophets  founded  upon  them,  and  to  which  he  thus 
gives  an  equal  authority.  And  in  so  solemn  a  manner  does  he  enforce 
diisy  that  he  adds,  doubtless  as  foreseeing  that  attempts  would  be  made 
by  deceiving  or  deceived  men  professing  his  religion  to  lessen  the 
antfaority  of  the  moral  law, — "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  that  is,  as  St.  Chrysostom  inter. 
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pntSi  ^  ha  rinil  be  flw  fritliMt  fipom  attainiDg  haweu  nd 
which  imiKHtB  that  ha  flhall  not  attain  it  at  alL" 

In  like  manner  St.  Paul,  after  having  atfaaiioiidhf 
doctrine  of  juatiiication  by  &ith  aloney  amidpatfta  an  olgeedMi  If: 
Agy  <<]>o  we  then  make  void  the  law  throng  fidthf 
•"God  forbid,  yea»  we  t^MiMk  the  law:"  meaning  by  ^tlMi 
the  context  and  hia  argument  flhowa,  die  moral  and  not  tiie 
law. 

After  auch  dedarationa  it  ia  worae  than  trifling  for  angr  to 
that,  in  order  to  establiah  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  of  tiM 
over  Christians,  it  ou£^  to  have  been  fimnaUy  re-enacted.  Ta 
may,  however,  Either  reply,  not  only  that  many  imporCnnt  mond 
eiplea  and  rules  found  in  the  Old  Testament  were  never  jbad% 
enacted  among  the  Jews,  were  traditional  from  an  earlier  aga^  mi 
received  at  different  times  the  nxMre  indirect  authority  of  inapirad 
nition ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  stronger  light,  that  all  .Ikn 
moral  precepts  of  the  Jewish  Scripliires  are,  in  point  of  fiMOt, 
in  a  manner  which  has  tfie  full  force  of  formal  ve^eonetma 
laws  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  aigument,  from  the  wnntef  1 
rcenactment,  has  therefore  no  wd(^  The  summary  of  ^^ 
the  prophet^  which  is  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  to 
with  all  our  strength,  and  to  love  our  nei^^ibour  as  ounelraa^  ■ 
tionably  enjoined,  and  even  re-enacted  by  the  Chriatina  Lat 
When  our  Lord  is  explidtly  aaked  by  ^  one  ¥^  came  nnio 
said.  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  diall  I  do,  that  I  may  hnvn 
life  ?"  the  answer  given  shows  that  the  moral  law  contained  in  Ihi 
decalogue  is  so  in  force  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  that 
to  it  is  necessary  to  final  salvation : — '<  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  lift, 
the  commandments."  And  that  nothing  ceremonial  is  intended  by  tUi 
term  is  manifest  from  what  follows.  ^  He  saith  unto  him,  WUoh^ 
Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adnlMy. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  dz^c,  Matt,  xix,  17-19.  Here,  also,  we  have  il 
the  force  of  a  formal  re-enactment  of  the  decalogue,  a  part  of  it  iMg 
evideetly  put  for  the  whole.  Nor  were  it  difficult  to  produce 
from  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  the  apoetles^ 
enjoin  all  the  precepts  of  this  law  taken  separately,  by  their  aothorityi 
as  indispensable  parts  of  Christian  duty,  and  that,  too,  under  their  origiBil 
sanctions  of  life  and  death :  so  that  the  two  circumstances  which  Iboa 
the  true  character  of  a  law  in  its  highest  sense,  Divna  AVTHOiirf 
and  PBNAL  8A^XTIONs,  are  found  as  truly  in  the  New  Testament  as  is 
the  Old.  It  will  not,  for  instance,  be  contended,  that  the  New  Tene- 
ment docs  not  enjoin  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  one  Ge' 
alone ;  nor  that  it  does  not  prohibit  idobtry  ;  nor  that  it  does  not  hiel 
«ts  maledictions  against  folse  and  profane  swearing ;  nor  that  the  Apofdi 
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Fud  does  not  use  the  very  words  of  the  fifth  commandment  preceptively 
wiien  he  says,  £ph.  vi,  2,  *^  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the 
commandment  with  promise;"  nor  that  murder,  adulter}',  theft, 
witness,  and  covetousness,  are  not  all  prohibited  under  pain  of 
#mrJnHion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  tlien,  we  have  the  whole 
^pcalogue  brought  into  the  Christian  code  of  morals  by  a  distinct 
'iq|unction  of  its  separate  precepts,  and  by  their  recognition  as  of  per- 
mment  and  unchangeable  obhgation :  the  fourth  commandment,  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath  only,  being  so  far  excepted,  that  its  injunction  is  not  so 
ezpnady  marked.  This,  however,  is  no  exception  in  fact ;  for  beside 
that  its  original  place  in  the  two  tables  sufiiciently  distinguishes  it  from 
all  positive,  ceremonial,  and  typical  precepts,  and  gives  it  a  moral  cha. 
ncter,  in  respect  of  its  endsy  which  are,  first,  mercy  to  servants  and 
cattle,  and,  second,  the  toorship  of  Almighty  God,  undisturbed  by  worldly 
intemiptions  and  cares,  it  is  necessarily  included  in  that  '<  law"  which 
oar  Lord  declares  he  came  not  to  destroy,  or  abrogate ;  in  tliat  **  law" 
winch  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  **  established  by  faith ;"  and  among  those 
*  oommandments"  which  our  Lord  declares  must  be  *<  kept,"  if  any  one 
vmdd  **  enter  into  life."  To  this,  also,  the  practice  of  tlie  apostles  is  to 
be  added,  who  did  not  cease  themselves  from  keeping  one  day  in  seven 
holy,  nor  teach  others  so  to  do ;  but  gave  to  **  the  Lord's  day"  that 
ananeQce  and  sanctity  in  the  Christian  Church  which  the  seventh  day 
had  in  the  Jewish,  by  consecrating  it  to  holy  uses ;  an  alteration  not 
aflbcting  the  precept  at  all,  except  in  an  unessential  circumstance,  (if, 
indeod,  in  that,)  and  in  which  we  may  suppose  them  to  act  under  Divine 
■Ingestion. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  obligation  of  the  whole  decalogue  as  fully 
eUabli^ed  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old  as  if  it  had  been  for- 
mally re-enacted ;  and  that  no  formal  re-enactment  of  it  took  place,  is 
ilMlf  a  presumptive  proof  that  it  was  never  regarded  by  the  Lawgiver 
as  temporary',  which  the  formality  of  republication  might  have  supposed. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  however,  that  although  the  moral  laws  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  pass  into  the  Christian  code,  they  stand  there 
in  other  and  higher  circumstances ;  so  that  the  New  Testament  is  a 
more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  will  of  God  than 
the  old.     In  particular, 

1.  They  are  more  expressly  extended  to  the  heart,  as  by  our  Lord, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  mount ;  who  teaches  us  that  the  thought  and  in- 
ward purpose  of  any  ofienco  is  a  violation  of  the  law  prohibiting  its 
external  and  visible  commission. 

2.  The  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  curried  out  in  the 
New  Testament  into  a  greater  variety  of  duties,  which,  by  embracing 
more  perfectly  the  social  and  civil  relations  of  life,  are  of  a  more  univer- 
sal character. 
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8.  There  is  a  much  more  enlarged  injunction  of  poeidve  and  pHdil^ 
lar  virtues,  especially  those  which  constitute  the  Christian 

4.  By  all  overt  acts  being  inseparably  connected  with 
principles  in  the  heart,  in  order  to  constitute  acceptaUo 
which  principles  suppose  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  by  flw 
Ghost     This  moral  renovation  is,  therefore,  held  out  as  necesHy 
our  salvation,  and  promised  as  a  part  of  the  grace  of  our  redempooo 
Christ. 

5.  By  being  connected  with  promises  of  Divine  assjgtance,  which  b 
peculiar  to  a  law  connected  with  evangelical  provisions. 

6.  By  their  having  a  living  illustration  in  the  perfect  and  praeliaJ 
example  of  Christ. 

7.  By  the  higher  sanctions  derived  from  the  clearer  revelation  of  ft 
future  state,  and  the  more  explicit  promises  of  eternal  life,  and  threat- 
enings  of  eternal  punishment. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  we  have  in  the  Gospel  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  revelation  of  moral  law  ever  given  to  men ;  and  a  more 
exact  manifestation  of  the  brightness,  perfection,  and  glory  of  that  law, 
under  which  angels  and  our  progenitors  in  paradise  were  placed,  and 
which  it  is  at  once  the  delight  and  interest  of  the  most  perfect  and 
happy  beings  to  obey. 

It  has,  however,  fared  with  morals  as  with  doctrines,  that  they  hftTC 
been  often,  and  by  a  strange  perversity,  studied,  without  any  refaeoce 
to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As  we  have  had  systems  of  5iTC- 
RAL  BELiGioN  drawn  out  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Scripturei, 
and  then  placed  to  the  sole  account  of  human  reason ;  so  we  have  abo 
various  systems  of  morals  drawn,  as  far  as  the  authors  thought  fit,  fitxn 
the  same  source,  and  put  forth  under  the  title  of  moral  fhilosdfht, 
implying  too  often,  or,  at  least,  sanctioning  the  inference,  that  the  unas- 
sisted powers  of  man  are  equally  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  doctrine 
and  duty;  or,  at  best,  that  Christianity  but  perfects  what  uninspired 
men  are  able  not  only  to  commence,  but  to  carry  onward  to  a  con- 
siderable approach  to  perfection.  This  observation  may  be  made  as 
to  both — that  whatever  is  found  correct  in  doctrine,  and  pure  in  morals 
in  ancient  writers  or  s}'stem8,  may  be  traced  to  indirect  revelation ;  and 
that  so  far  as  mere  reason  has  applied  itself  to  discovery  in  either,  it 
has  generally  gone  astray.  The  modem  systems  of  natural  rdigioo 
and  ethics  are  superior  to  the  ancient,  not  because  the  reason  of  their 
framers  is  superior,  but  because  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  ligbt 
from  Christianity,  which  they  have  not  been  candid  enough  generally 
to  acknowledge.  For  those  who  have  written  on  such  subjects  with  a 
view  to  lower  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  remarks  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work  must  suffice  ;  but  of  that  class  of  moral  philosophcR» 
who  hold  the  authority  of  the  sacred  books,  and  yet  sedulously  omit  at 
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to  them,  it  may  be  inquhned  what  they  propose,  by  disjoinmg 
fiom  ChruBtianity,  and  considering  them  as  a  separate  science  ? 
they  cannot  gain,  for  no  obligation  to  duty  can  be  so  high  as 
of  God  ;  nor  can  that  authority  be  applied  in  so  direct  a 
by  a  revelation  of  his  wiU :  and  as  for  the  perfection  of  their 
■nee  they  discover  no  duties  not  already  enjoined  in  the  Scrip- 
or  groonded  upon  some  general  principles  they  contain,  they  can 
DO  apology,  from  the  additions  they  make  to  our  moral  knowledge, 
to  put  Christianity,  on  all  such  subjects,  wholly  out  of  sight. 

All  attemps  to  teach  morals,  independent  of  Christianity,  even  by  those 
wbo  receive  it  as  a  Divine  revelation,  must,  notwithstanding  the  great 
names  which  have  sanctioned  the  practice,  be  considered  as  of  mis- 
eUevous  tendency,  ahhough  the  design  may  have  been  laudable,  and  the 
labour,  in  some  subordinate  respects,  not  without  utility : — 

1.  Because  they  silently  convey  the  impression,  that  human  reason, 
without  assistance,  is  sufficient  io  discover  the  full  duty  of  man  toward 
God  and  toward  his  fellow  creatures. 

2*  Because  they  imply  a  deficiency  in  the  moral  code  of  our  religion, 
does  not  exist ;  the  fact  being  that,  although  these  systems  bor. 
much  from  Christianity,  they  do  not  take  in  Uie  whole  of  its  moral 
principles,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted,  as  substitutes, 
displace  what  is  perfect  for  what  is  imperfect 

'8.  Because  they  turn  the  attention  from  what  is  fact,  the  revealed 
LAW  of  Grod,  with  its  appropriate  sanctions,  and  place  the  obligation  to 
obedience  either  on  fitness,  beauty,  general  interest,  or  the  natural 
authority  of  truth,  which  are  all  matters  of  opinion  ;  or,  if  they  ultimately 
refer  it  to  the  will  of  God,  yet  they  infer  that  will  through  various  rea- 
■ooiDgs  and  speculations,  which  in  themselves  are  still  matters  of  opinion 
and  as  to  which  men  will  feel  themselves  to  be  in  some  degree  free. 

4.  Tlie  duties  they  enjoin  are  either  merely  outward  in  the  act,  and 
GO  they  disconnect  them  from  internal  principles  and  habits,  without 
which  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  but  the  shadows  of  real  vir- 
tue,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  to  men ;  or  else  they  assume  that 
human  nature  is  able  to  engrafl  those  principles  and  habits  upon  itself, 
and  to  practise  them  without  abatement  and  interruption ;  a  notion  which  is 
contradicted  by  those  very  Scriptures  they  hold  to  be  of  Divine  authority. 

5.  Their  separation  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  from  its  moralsy  leads 
to  an  entirely  different  process  of  promoting  morality  among  men  to 
that  which  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  has  established  in 
the  Gospel.  They  lay  down  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  recommend  it 
from  its  excellence  per  «e,  or  its  influence  upon  individuals  and  upon 
aociety,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  manifested  to  be  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  indicated  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  men.     But  Christianity  rigidly  connects  its  doctrines  with  its 
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morals.  Its  doctrine  of  man's  moral  weakness  b  maide  use  of  to  Isid 
him  to  distrust  his  own  sufficiency.  Its  doctrine  of  the  atooanent  dMom 
at  once  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  and  encourages  men  to  seek  daliveiaiict 
from  its  power.  Its  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  influence  of  the  Holjr 
Spirit,  implies  the  entire  destruction  of  the  love  of  evil,  and  the  diiedioB 
of  the  whole  affection  of  the  soul  to  universal  virtue.  Its  doctrine  of 
prayer  opens  to  man  a  fellowship  with  (jod,  invigorating  to  eveiy  virtn. 
The  example  of  Christ,  the  imitation  of  which  is  made  obligatory  opoD  i^ 
is  in  itself  a  moral  system  in  action,  and  in  principle ;  and  the  revdaliai 
of  a  future  judgment  brings  the  whole  weight  of  the  control  of  fitfon 
rewards  and  punishments  to  bear  upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  lllfll^ 
and  is  the  source  of  that  fear  of  offending  God,  which  is  the 
guard  of  virtue,  when  human  motives  would  in  a  multitude  of 
avail  nothing. 

It  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether  the  teaching  of  morals  must  then  is 
all  cases  be  kept  in  connection  with  religion  ?  and  whether  the  phSo- 
sophy  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  with  the  lower  motives  by  which  they  in 
urged  upon  men,  may  not  be  usefully  investigated  ?  We  answer,  that 
if  the  end  proposed  by  this  is  not  altogether  speculative,  but  somethiiig 
practical ;  if  the  case  of  an  immoral  world  is  taken  up  by  moralists  wilb 
reference  to  its  cure,  or  even  to  its  emendation  in  any  effectual  degree, 
the  whole  is  then  resolved  into  this  simple  question, — whether  a  weikar 
instrument  shaU  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  powerful  and  e&cdfe? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  great  end  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  its  inflnenoe 
upon  society  goes,  is  to  moralize  mankind ;  but  its  infinitely  wise  Author 
has  established  and  authorized  but  one  process  for  the  correction  of  the 
practical  evils  of  the  world,  and  that  is,  the  teaching  and  enfbrcemettt 
of  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  as  it  stauds  in  his  own  revelations ;  and  to  tlv 
only  has  he  promised  his  special  blessing.  A  distinct  class  of  ethical 
teachers,  imitating  heathen  philosophers  in  the  principles  and  model  oT 
moral  tuition,  is,  in  a  Christian  country,  a  violent  anomaly ;  and  impliBi 
an  absurd  return  to  the  twilight  of  knowledge  after  the  sun  itself  hai 
arisen  upon  the  world. 

Within  proper  guards,  and  in  strict  connection  with  the  tDhoile  Chiii' 
tian  system,  what  is  called  moral  philosophy  is  not,  however,  to  be  m- 
dervalued ;  and  from  many  of  the  writers  above  alluded  to  much  UBeU 
instruction  may  be  collected,  which,  though  of  but  littie  efficacy  in  itnK 
may  be  invigorated  by  uniting  it  with  the  vital  and  energetic  doctiioei 
of  religion,  and  may  thus  become  directive  to  the  conduct  of  the  seiioai 
Christian.  Understanding  then  by  moral  philosophy,  not  that  pride  of 
science  which  borrows  the  discoveries  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  ex- 
hibits itself  as  their  rival,  or  affects  to  supply  their  deficiencies ;  but  tf 
a  modest  scrutiny  into  the  reasons  on  which  the  moral  precepts  of  reve- 
lation may  be  grounded,  and  a  wise  and  honest  appUcation  of  its  moral 
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principles  to  particular  cases,  it  is  a  branch  of  science  which  may  be 
unfiiUy  cultivated  in  connection  with  Christianity* 

With  respect  to  the  reaaons  on  which  moral  precepts  rest,  we  may 
make  a  remaik  similar  to  that  offered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on 
tte  doctrines  of  revelation.    Some  of  those  doctrines  rest  wholly  on  the 
■othority  of  the  Revealer ;  others  are  accompanied  with  a  manifest 
ntional  evid^oce ;  and  a  third  class  may  partially  disclose  their  rationale 
to  the  patient  and  pious  inquirer.    Yet  the  authority  of  each  class  as  a 
■object  of  faith  is  the  same ;  it  rests  upon  the  character  of  God  and  his 
relations  to  us ;  and  that  doctrine  is  equally  binding  which  is  enjoined  on 
oar  frith  without  other  rational  evidence  than  that  which  proves  it  to  be 
m  part  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  as  that  which  exercises,  and  delights 
oar  rational  faculties,  by  a  disclosure  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
tnith.    When  God  has  permitted  us  to  "  turn  aside"  to  see  some  "  great 
eigfat"  of  manifested  wisdom,  we  are  to  obey  the  invitation ;  but  still 
are  always  to  remember  that  the  authority  ol[  a  revealed  truth  stands 
infinitely  higher  ground  than  our  perception  of  its  reasonableness. 
So  also  as  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  rational  evidence  is 
affiirded  in  di£ferent  degrees,  and  it  is  both  allowable  and  laudable  in  us 
to  investigate  and  collect  it ;  but  still  with  this  caution,  that  the  autho- 
rity  of  such  injunctions  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  our  perception  of  their 
reasons,  although  the  reasons,  when  apparent,  may  be  piously  applied 
to  eommend  the  authority.     The  discoveries  we  may  make  of  fitness  or 
any  other  quality  in  a  precept  cannot  be  the  highest  reason  of  our  obe- 
,dience ;  but  it  may  be  a  reason  for  obeying  with  accelerated  alacrity. 
Tlie  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  the  same  were  no  obvious  rea- 
flons  of  mercy  and  piety  connected  with  it ;  but  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
oept  up(xi  our  interests  and  that  of  the  community  commends  the  precept 
to  our  afiections  as  well  as  to  our  sense  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  general  precepts,  that  practical 
wiedom  which  is  the  result  of  large  and  comprehensive  observation  has 
an  important  office.  The  precepts  of  a  universal  revelation  must  neces- 
sarily be^  for  the  most  part,  general,  because  if  rules  had  been  given  for 
each  case  in  detail,  then  truly,  as  St.  John  observes,  ^  the  world  could 
not  have  contained  the  books  written."  The  application  of  these  gene- 
ral  principles  to  that  variety  of  cases  which  arises  in  human  affairs,  is 
the  work  of  the  Christian  preacher,  and  the  Christian  moralist.  Mrlierc 
there  is  honesty  of  mind,  ordinarily  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  this ; 
and  in  cases  which  involve  some  difficulty,  when  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  made,  as  it  always  ought,  to  favour  the  rule ;  and  when,  in 
doubtful  coses,  the  safer  course  is  adopted,  such  is  the  explicit  character 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  no  one  con  go 
astray.     The  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  exceptions  to  general 

Tules^  is  always  to  be  watched  with  jealousy ;  and  ought  to  be  shunned 
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when  it  presumes  to  form  rules  out  of  supposed  exceptioiw. 
affecting  to  be  wiser  than  the  Lawgiver ;  and  such  philosophy 
an  authority  in  the  control  of  human  conduct  to  which  it  has  no  tide; 
and -steps  in  between  individuals  and  their  consciences  in  cases  when 
almighty  God  himself  has  not  chosen  to  relieve  them ;  and  where  ibiBf 
are  specially  left,  as  all  sometimes  are,  to  <<  Him  with  whom  they  hiva 
to  do,"  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  party.  Systems  of  casuiiby 
and  cases  of  conscience  have  happily  gone  into  general  disuse.  Tint 
they  have  done  more  harm  upon  the  whole  than  good,  and  defiled  more 
consciences  than  they  have  relieved,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
has  largely  examined  them.  They  have  passed  away  just  in  propoitiaii 
as  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  been  circulated  through  society,  ind 
as  that  preaching  has  been  most  prevalent  which  enforces  the  doctrine 
of  supreme  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  the  sum  of  the  law  and 
of  the  Gospel.  They  most  abounded  in  the  Romish  Church,  as  best 
befitting  its  system  of  darkness  and  delusion ;  (7)  and  though  woiksof 
this  kind  are  found  among  Protestants  in  a  better  form,  they  have  gn* 
dually  and  happily  fallen  into  neglect 

A  few  words  may  here  be  ofiered  on  what  has  been  termed  the  groaod 
of  moral  obligation. 

Some  writers  have  placed  this  in  "  the  eternal  and  necessary  fitoes 
of  things ;"  which  leaves  the  matter  open  to  the  varying  concfauiooe 
>vhich  different  individuals  may  draw,  as  to  this  eternal  and  neceaBSiy 
fitness ;  and  still  farther,  leaves  that  very  natural  question  quite  unan- 
swered,— ^Why  is  any  one  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  fitness  of 
things? 

Others  have  referred  to  a  supposed  original  perception  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong ;  a  kind  of  fixed  and  permanent  and  unalterable  moral  senae, 
by  which  the  qualities  of  actions  are  at  once  determined ;  and  from  the 
supposed  universal  existence  of  this  perception,  they  have  argued  the 
obligation  to  act  accordingly.  This  scheme,  which  seems  to  confound 
that  in  human  nature  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  when  the  under* 
standing  is  enlightened  by  real  truth,  with  a  discriminating  and  directive 
principle  acting  independently  of  instruction,  is  also  unsatisfactory.  Fof 
the  moral  sense  is,  in  fact,  found  under  the  control  of  ignorance  and 
error ;  nor  does  it  possess  a  sensitiveness  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to 
the  truth  received  into  the  understanding.  The  worst  crimes  have  often 
been  committed  with  a  conviction  of  their  being  right,  as  in  the  case  of 
religious  persecutions ;  and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
quality  of  our  actions  often  renders  the  abstract  truth  laid  up  in  the  un- 
derstanding useless,  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  conscience.  But  if  aH 
that  is  said  of  this  moral  sense  were  true,  still  it  would  not  establish  the 

(7)  M.  le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII,  not  unaptly  called  casoistiy,  "tbt 
art  of  qoibbling  with  God.** 
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principle  of  obligation.  That  supposes  superior  endhorUy ;  and  diould 
we  allow  the  moral  sense  to  act  uniformly,  still  how  is  the  Migaiion  to 
perfbnn  what  it  approves  to  be  demonstrated,  unless  some  higher  consi- 
deration  be  added  to  the  case  ? 

More  modem  moralists  have  taken  the  tendency  of  any  course  of 
action  to  produce  the  greatest  good  upon  the  whole  as  the  source  of 
moral  obligation ;  and  with  this  they  oflen  comiect  the  will  of  God,  of 
which  they  consider  this  general  tendency  to  be  the  manifestation.  It 
were  better,  surely,  to  refer  at  once  to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  by 
himself  without  incumbering  the  subject  with  the  circuitous,  and,  at  best, 
doubtful  process  of  first  considering  what  is  good  upon  the  whole,  and 
thai  inferring  that  this  must  needs  be  the  will  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Being.  The  objectioD,  too,  holds  in  this  case,  that  this  theory  leaves  it 
flt|U  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  in  which  an  interested  party  is  to  be  the 
judge,  whether  an  action  be  upon  the  whole  good ;  and  gives  a  rule 
which  would  be  with  difficulty  applied  to  some  cases,  and  is  scarcely  at 
all  applicable  to  many  others  which  may  be  supposed. 

Tlie  only  satisfiictory  answer  which  the  question  as  to  the  source  of 
moral  obligation,  can  receive,  is,  that  it  is  found  in  the  will  of  God. 
For  since  the  question  respects  the  duty  of  a  created  being  with  refe- 
lence  to  his  Creator,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  that  the  Cre- 
ator has  an  absolute  right  to  the  obedience  of  his  creatures ;  and  that 
the  creature  is  in  duty  obliged  to  obey  Him  from  whom  it  not  only  has 
lecmved  being,  but  by  whom  that  being  is  constantly  sustained.  It  has 
indeed  been  said,  that  even  if  it  be  admitted,  that  I  am  obliged  to  obey 
the  wiU  of  God,  the  question  is  still  open,  "  Why  am  I  obliged  to  obey 
his  will  V*  and  that  this  brings  us  round  to  the  former  answer ;  because 
he  can  only  will  what  is  upon  the  whole  best  for  his  creatures.  But 
this  is  confounding  that  which  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  rule  to  God  in 
the  commands  which  he  issues,  with  that  which  really  obliges  the  crea- 
ture. Now,  that  which  in  truth  obhges  the  creature  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  commands  issued  by  God ;  but  the  relation  in  which  the  creature 
itself  stands  to  God.  If  a  creature  can  have  no  existence,  nor  any  power 
or  &culty  independently  of  God,  it  can  have  no  right  to  employ  its  facul. 
ties  independently  of  him ;  and  if  it  have  no  right  to  employ  its  faculties 
in  an  independent  manner,  the  right  to  rule  its  conduct  must  rest  with 
the  Creator  alone ;  and  from  this  /esults  the  oUigation  of  the  creature 
to  obey. 

Such  is  the  principle  assumed  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the  creative 

and  rectoral  relations  of  God  arc  inseparably  united,  and  the  obligation 

of  obedience  is  made  to  follow  upon  the  fact  of  our  existence ;  and  if 

the  will  of  Grod,  as  the  source  of  obligation,  be  so  obvious  a  rule,  the 

only  remaining  question  is,  whether  we  shall  receive  that  will  as  it  is 

expressly  revealed  by  himself;  or,  wilfully  forgetting  that  such  a  reve- 
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lation  has  been  made,  we  shall  proceed  to  mfer  it  by  vuioui  proce— 
of  induction  ?  The  answer  to  this  might  haye  been  nftiy  left  to  tbi 
common  sense  of  mankind,  had  not  the  vanity  of  philoaophiziDg  ao  otn 
interposed  to  perplex  so  plain  a  point. 

We  must  not  here  confound  the  will  of  God  as  the  Muroe  of  monl 
Migation,  with  the  notion  that  right  and  wrong  have  no  eiistenee  hot  as 
they  are  so  constituted  by  the  will  of  Grod.  They  must  have  their  fiMk 
dation  in  the  reality  of  things.  What  moral  rectitdde  is,  and  vly  it 
Miges,  aro  quite  distinct  questions.  It  is  to  the  latter  only  that  lbs 
preceding  observations  apply.  As  to  the  former,  the  following  remnia^ 
from  a  recent  intelligent  publicatioD,  aro  very  satis&ctory : — 

"  Virtue,  as  it  regards  man,  is  the  conformity  or  harmony  of  bis  afibe- 
tions  and  actions  with  the  various  relations  in  which  he  has  been  plaoei 
•^-of  which  conformity  the  perfect  intellect  of  God,  guided  in  its  enr* 
cise  by  his  infinitely  holy  nature,  is  the  only  infallible  judge. 

'<  We  sugUdn  varioui  relations  to  Crod  JUfMeffm  He  is  our  Creatorr- 
our  Preserver,— our  Benefactor,— our  Governor.  '  He  is  the  HnoHr 
of  our  bodies,  and  die  Father  of  our  spirits.*  He  sustains  us  '  by  the 
word  of  his  power ;'  for,  as  we  aro  necessarily  dependent  beingi^  our 
continued  existence  is  a  kind  of  prolonged  creation.  We  owe  all  dHt 
we  possess  to  him ;  and  our  futuro  blessings  must  flow  fibm  his  bid* 
ness.  Now  thero  aro  obviously  certain  affections  and  actioiiB  vUA 
harmonize  or  correspond  with  these  rolations.  To  love  and  obey  God 
manifestly  befit  our  relation  to  him,  as  that  great  Being  finom  whom  our 
existence  as  well  as  all  our  comforts  flow.  He  who  showers  his  bltft 
ings  upon  us  ought  to  possess  our  afiections ;  he  who  formed  us  bai  a 
right  to  our  obedience.  It  is  not  stated  merely,  let  it  be  observed,  dHt 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  our  relation  to  God  without  peronvog 
that  we  are  morally  bound  to  love  and  obey  him ;  (though  that  is  a  tnA 
of  great  importance ;)  for  I  do  not  consent  to  the  propriety  of  the  repn> 
sentation,  that  virtue  depends  either  upon  our  pe'rceptions  or  our  feelinp* 
Thero  is  a  real  harmony  between  the  rolations  in  which  we  stand  to  Godi 
and  the  feelings  and  conduct  to  which  roferonce  has  been  made ;  aai 
therefore  the  human  mind  has  been  formed  capable  of  perceiving  aai 
feeling  it. 

*^  We  sugUtin  txMrious  rdadons  to  each  other.  God  has  ibnned  <rf 
one  blood  aU  the  families  of  the  earth.'  Mutual  love  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness, the  fruit  of  love,  are  required  by  this  relation, — they  hamioni»or 
correspond  with  it.  We  are  children ;  we  are  loved,  and  guardedf  and 
supported,  and  tended  with  unwearied  assiduity  by  our  paroots.  Flfiil 
affection  and  filial  obedience  are  demanded  by  this  relation ;  no  other  sCaftB 
of  mind,  no  other  conduct,  wiU  harmonize  with  it.  We  are,  periiape,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  parents.  Instromentally  at  least  we  have  imparted  mfAf"*^ 
to  our  childroQ ;  they  depend  on  us  for  proCectioD,  siqiport,  dw ;  and  la 
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raoder  that  support,  is  required  by  the  relation  we  bear  to  them.  It  ia^ 
howeyer,  needless  to  specify  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
each  other.  With  reference  to  all  I  again  say,  that  they  necessarily  inyolve 
obligations  to  certain  states  of  mind,  and  certain  modes  of  conduct,  as 
hariiMiirong  with  the  relations ;  and  that  rectitude  is  the  conformity  of 
the  diaracter  and  conduct  of  an  individual  with  the  relations  in  which 
fae  stands  to  the  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  certain  to  me,  that  this  harmony  betlireen  the  ac- 
tkMis  and  the  relations  of  a  moral  agent,  is  not  what  we  are  to  under- 
fltend  by  that  '  conformity  to  the  fitness  of  things,'  in  which  some  writers 
have  made  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consisL  Against  this  doctrine,  it 
has  been  objected,  that  it  is  indefinite,  if  not  absurd ;  because,  as  it  vi 
■Deged,  it  represents  an  action  as  right  and  fit,  without  stating  what  it 
m  fit  for, — an  absurdity  as  great,  says  the  objector,  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  *  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  without 
adding  to  one  another,  or  to  any  other  angle.'  Dr.  Brown  also,  in  ar- 
guing against  this  doctrine  says,  '  There  must  be  a  principle  of  moral 
regard,  independent  of  reason,  or  reason  may  in  vain  see  a  thousand 
I,  and  a  thousand  truths ;  and  would  be  warmed  with  the  same 
emotions  of  indignation,  against  an  inaccurate  timepiece  or  an 
enor  in  arithmetic  calculation,  as  against  the  wretch  who  robbed,  by 
every  fraud  that  could  ehide  the  law,  those  who  had  already  little  dT 
which  they  could  be  deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  little  more  luxuriously, 
while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had  plundered,  were  starving  around  him.' 
Now,  why  may  we  not  say,  in  answer  to  the  former  otgector,  that  the 
conformity  of  an  action  with  the  relations  of  the  agent,  is  the  fitness  for 
iriuch  Clarice  contends?  And  why  may  not  we  reply  to  Dr.  Brown, 
ttmt^ — allowing,  as  we  do,  the  necessity  of  that  susceptibility  of  moral 
*w»n*iAn  for  which  he  contends, — the  emotion  of  approbation  which  arises 
On  the  contemplation  of  a  virtuous  action,  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  action, 
'lior  the  perception  of  its  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the  agent,  bitt 
TBB  ACCORDANCE  iTSELFt  'That  a  being,'  says  Dewar,  *  endowed  with 
cortain  powers,  is  bound  to  love  and  obey  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
•n,  is  truth,  whether  I  perceive  it  or  no ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  it  possi- 
Ue  that  it  can  ever  be  reversed.' 

^  All  the  relations  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are,  in  one 
arbitrary.  Our  existence  as  creatures  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God.  The  relations  which  bind  society  together, 
the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  relation,  depend  entirely  upon  the  sovereign 
will  <£  Him  who  gave  us  our  being ;  but  the  conduct  to  which  these 
lelatimis  oblige  us,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary.  Having  determined  to 
constitute  the  relations,  he  could  not  but  enjoin  upon  us  the  conduct 
which  his  word  prescribes.  '  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  create  us 
at  all;  buty  having  given  us  existence,  he  could  not  fail  to  coamumd  us 
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to  love  and  obey  him.  There  is  a  harmony  betireen  these  relatioiii» 
and  these  duties, — a  harmony  which  is  not  only  perceived  by  usr-Af 
to  state  that  merely,  would  seem  to  make  our  perceptions  the  rule,  if 
not  the  foundation  of  duty, — but  which  is  perceived  by  the  perfect  inlri. 
lect  of  God  himself.  And  since  the  relations  we  sustain  were  coaatitiited 
by  God,  since  he  is  the  Judge  of  the  affections  and  conduct  which  hir. 
monize  with  these  relations,— <*a<  which  appean  right  to  him^  Img 
right  on  that  accountr-^ectitude  may  he  regarded  as  conformity  to  (ke 
moral  nature  of  God,  the  uUUnaU  standard  of  virtue"  {Paynes  Ek- 
ments  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.) 

To  the  revealed  will  of  God  we  may  now  turn  for  information  oo  tbe 
interesting  subject  of  morals,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  ethics  of  Chiif- 
tianity  have  a  glory  and  perfection  which  philosophy  has  never  height- 
ened, and  which  its  only  true  office  is  to  display,  and  to  ke^  befiwe  the 
attention  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  n. 
The  Duties  wb  owe  to  God. 

The  duties  we  owe  to  God  are  in  Scripture  summed  up  m  the  word 
<<  godliness,"  the  foundation  of  which,  and  of  duties  of  every  odier  kind, 
is  that  entire 

Submission  to  God,  which  springs  from  a  due  sense  of  that  rebtioo 
in  which  we  stand  to  him,  as  creatures. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  right  of  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  us 
must,  in  the  recbon  of  the  case,  exist  exclusively  in  Him  that  made  as; 
and  it  is  the  perception  and  recognition  of  this,  as  a  practical  habit  of 
the  mind,  which  renders  outward  acts  of  obedience  sincere  and  rdigioaB. 
The  will  of  God  is  the  only  rule  to  man,  in  every  thing  on  which  that 
will  has  declared  itself;  and  as  it  lays  its  injunctions  upon  the  heart  tf 
well  as  the  life,  the  rule  is  equally  in  force  when  it  directs  our  opidonti 
our  motives  J  and  affections^  as  when  it  enjoins  or  prohibits  external  ads* 
We  are  his  because  he  made  us ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  confirmatiaD 
of  this  right  by  our  redemption :  *<  Ye  are  not  your  own,  but  boagfat 
with  a  price ;  wherefore  glorify  God  in  your  hodks  and  spirits  which 
are  Ai^."  These  ideas  of  absolute  right  to  command  on  the  part  of 
Grod,  and  of  absolute  obligation  to  universal  obedience  on  the  part  ot 
man,  are  united  in  the  profession  of  St.  Paul,  ^  Whose  I  am  and  whom 
I  serce ;"  and  form  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of ''  godliness"  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  will  of  ciod  being  laid  down  io 
each,  both  as  the  highest  reason  and  the  most  powerful  motive  to  dt' 
dienee.    The  application  of  this  principle  so  establiahed  by  the  Scrip* 
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Cures  will  show  how  greatly  superior  is  the  ground  on  which  Christianity 
places  moral  virtue  to  that  of  any  other  system.    For, 

1.  Tlie  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  duty,  is  authenticated  hy  the 
wlude  of  that  stupendous  evidence  which  proves  the  Scriptures  to  he  of 
Divine  original, 

2,  That  will  at  once  defines  and  enforces  every  branch  of  inward  apd 
outward  purity,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 

8.  It  annuls  by  its  authority  every  other  rule  of  conduct  contrary  to 
itMiC  whether  it  arise  from  custom,  or  firom  the  example,  persuasion,  or 
opimoos  of  others. 

4.  It  is  a  rule  which  admits  not  of  being  lowered  to  the  weak  and 
lUlen  stale  of  human  nature ;  but,  connecting  itself  with  a  gracious  dis- 
pensation of  supernatural  help,  it  directs  the  morally  imbecile  to  that 
ranedy,  and  holds  every  one  guilty  of  the  violation  of  all  that  he  is  b}' 
nature  and  habit  unable  to  perform,  if  that  remedy  be  neglected. 

5.  It  accommodates  not  itself  to  the  interests  or  even  safety  of  men ; 
but  requires  that  interest,  honour,  liberty,  and  life,  should  be  surrendered, 
mlber  than  it  should  sustain  any  violation. 

6.  It  admits  no  exceptions  in  obedience ;  but  requires  it  whole  and 
OTfm  ;  so  that  outward  virtue  cannot  be  taken  in  the  place  of  that  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and  it  allows  no  acts  to  be  really  virtuous,  but 
diose  which  spring  from  a  willing  and  submissive  mind,  and  are  done 
upon  the  vital  principle  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  our  rightful  subjection 
to  God. 

Lovs  TO  GrOD.     To  scrvc  and  obey  God  on  the  conviction  that  it  is 

rigki  to  serve  and  obey  him,  is  in  Christianity  joined  with  that  love  to 

God  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  service,  and  renders  it  the  means 

of  exalting  our  pleasures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accords  with  our  con- 

mictions.    The  supreme  love  of  God  is  the  chief,  therefore,  of  what  have 

beeQ  called  our  iheopatheHc  affections.     It  is  the  sum  and  the  end  of 

law ;  and  though  lost  by  us  in  Adam,  is  restored  to  us  by  Christ.  When 

k  regards  God  absolutely,  and  in  himself  as  a  being  of  infinite  and  har- 

mooious  perfections  and  moral  beauties,  it  is  that  movement  of  the  soul 

toward  him  which  is  produced  by  admiration,  approval,  and  delight. 

When  it  regards  him  relatively,  it  fixes  upon  the  ceaseless  emana. 

lions  of  his  goodness  to  us  in  the  continuance  of  the  existence  which  he 

at  first  bestowed ;  the  circumstances  which  render  that  existence  folici- 

tous ;  and,  above  all,  upon  that  ^  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,** 

manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  for  our  redemption,  and  in  saving  us  by 

his  grace ;  or,  in  the  forcible  language  of  St.  f^ul,  upon  <*  the  exceeding 

riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus."     Under 

an  these  views  an  unbounded  gratitude  overflows  the  heart  which  is  in- 

fluenced  by  this  spiritual  afiection.     But  the  love  of  God  is  more  than  a 

sentiment  of  gratitude.    It  rejoices  in  his  perfections  and  ^ries,  and 
Vol.  IL  31 
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influence  of  combinations  of  drcumstances  which  we  cannot  ooatrol, 
and  of  accidents  which  we  cannot  resist,  that,  unless  we  had  aanmneei 
of  being  guided,  upheld,  and  defended  by  a  Supreme  Pbwer,  we  mi^ 
become,  and  that  not  unreasonably,  a  prey  to  constant  appiehensioM^ 
and  the  sport  of  the  most  iMiddening  anticipations  of  the  imaginalina 
Our  sole  remedy  from  theue  would,  in  &ct,  only  be  found  in  insenflibilitf 
and  thoughtlessness ;  for  to  a  reflecting  and  awakened  mind,  notfaiqg 
can  shut  out  uneasy  fears  but  faith  in  God.  In  all  ages  therefefe  tUi 
has  been  the  resource  of  devout  men :  *^  God  is  our  refuge  and  streogtk^ 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble ;  therefore  will  we  not  fear,"  dec,  PnJni 
xlvi,  1.  *<  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them ;  they 
cried  unto  thee,  and  were  deUvered  ;  they  trusted  in  thee  and  were  not 
confounded."  And  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  it  is  detr, 
that  one  end  of  his  teaching  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  pierdnf 
anxieties  which  the  perplexities  of  this  life  are  apt  to  produce,  by 
encouraging  them  to  confide  in  the  care  and  bounty  of  their  **  heaveolj 
Father." 

Our  trust  in  God  is  enjoined  in  as  many  respects  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  assurances  of  help,  and  promises  of  favour,  in  his 
own  word.     Beyond  that,  trust  would  be  presumption,  as  not  having 
authority ;  and  to  the  full  extent  in  which  his  gracious  purposes  tovraid 
us  are  manifested,  it  becomes  a  duty.     And  here  too  the  same  connec- 
tion of  this  duty  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  redemption,  wfaicb  ve 
have  remarked  under  the  last  particular,  also  displays  itself.     If  morals 
be  taught  independent  of  religion,   either  affiance  in  God  muit  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  duties  toward  God,  or  otherwise  it  will  b^ 
inculcated  without  efiect.     A  man  who  is  conscious  of  unremitted  «d^ 
and  who  must  therefore  regard  the  administration  of  the  Ruler  of  tbe 
world,  as  to  him  punitive  and  vengeful,  can  find  no  ground  on  which  to 
rest  his  trust.     All  that  he  can  do  is  to  hope  that  his  relations  to  this 
Being  may  in  future  become- more  favourable ;  but,  for  the  present,  hii 
fears  must  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  faith.     What  course  then  fies 
before  him,  but  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  fitvonr 
of  Ills  offended  God,  in  that  method  which  he  has  prescribed,  namely, 
by  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?    Till  a 
Scriptural  assurance  is  obtained  of  that  change  in  his  relations  to  God 
which  is  effected  by  the  free  and  gracious  act  of  forgiveness,  all  the 
reasons  of  general  trust  in  the  care,  benediction,  and  guidance  of  God* 
are  vain  as  to  him,  because  they  are  not  applicable  to  his  case.    B0t 
when  friendship  is  restored  between  the  parties,  faith,  however  unli- 
mited, has  the  highest  reason.     It  is  then  *<  a  sure  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ,"  as  that  mercy  manifests  itself  in  all  the 
promises  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  his  children,  and  m 
all  those  condescending  relations  with  which  he  ban  been  pleased  to 
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invest  himself,  that  under  such  manifestations  he  might  win  and  secure 
our  xeliance.  It  is  then  the  confidence  not  merely  of  creatures  in  a 
beneficent  Creator,  or  of  subjects  in  a  gracious  SoTereign,  but  of  chil- 
dren  in  a  Parent.  It  respects  the  supply  of  every  want,  temporal  and 
eternal ;  the  wise  and  gracious  ordering  of  our  concerns ;  the  warding 
ofi^  or  the  mitigation  of  calamities  and  afflictions ;  our  preservation  fiom 
mil  that  can  upon  the  whole  be  injurious  to  us ;  our  guidance  through 
life ;  our  hope  in  death ;  and  our  fiiture  felicity  in  another  world.  This 
tniit  m  a  duty  because  it  is  a  subject  of  command ;  and  also  because, 
after  such  demonstrations  of  kindness,  distrust  would  imply  a  dishonour- 
able denial  of  the  love  and  fiuthfiilness  of  Grod,  and  often  also  a  criminal 
dependence  upon  the  creature.  It  is  a  habit  essential  to  piety.  On 
that  condition  we  *^  obtain  promises/'  by  making  them  the  subjects  of 
prayer ;  by  its  influence  anxieties  destructive  to  that  calm  contempla- 
tive habit  of  which  true  religion  is  both  the  offspring  and  the  nurse,  are 
expelled  firom  the  heart ;  a  spiritual  character  is  thus  given  to  man, 
who  walks  as  seeing  ^  Him  who  is  invisible ;"  and  a  noble  and  cheerfiil 
oonrage  is  infiised  into  the  soul,  which  elevates  it  above  all  cowardly 
dirinking  finom  difficulty,  suffering,  pain,  and  death,  and  affords  a  prac 
tical  ez^nplification  of  the  exhortation  of  one  who  had  tried  the  value 
of  this  grace  in  a  great  variety  of  exigencies :  ^  Wait  upon  the  Lord, 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say, 
upon  the  Lord." 

Tbb  peak  of  God  is  associated  with  love,  and  trust,  in  every  part 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  is  enjoined  upon  us  as  another  of  our  leading 
dnties. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  servile  passion ;  for  then  it  could  not  consist 
with  love  to  (rod,  and  with  delight  and  affiance  in  him.  It  is  true  that 
*^  the  fear  which  hath  torment ;"  that  which  is  accompanied  with  pain- 
ful apprehensions  of  his  displeasure  arising  from  a  just  conviction  of 
cor  personal  hability  to  it,  is  enjoined  upon  the  careless  and  the  impious. 
To  produce  this,  the  word  of  God  fulminates  in  threatenings,  and  his 
judgments  march  through  the  earth  exhibiting  terrible  examples  of 
vengeance  against  one -nation  or  individual  for  the  admonition  of  others. 
But  that  fear  of  God  which  arises  from  apprehension  of  personal  punic^. 
ment,  is  not  designed  to  be  the  habit  of  the  mind ;  nor  is  it  included  in 
the  firequent  phrase,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  when  that  is  used  to  express 
the  whole  of  practical  religion,  or  its  leading  principles.  In  that  case 
its  nature  is,  in  part,  expressed  by  the  term  ^  reverence,"  which  is  a 
doe  and  humbling  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty,  produced  and  maintained 
in  a  mind  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  devout  meditations  upon 
the  perfections  of  his  infinite  nature,  his  eternity  and  omniscience,  his 
constant  presence  with  us  in  every  place,  the  depths  of  his  counsels,  the 

might  of  his  power,  the  holiness,  truth,  and  justice  of  his  moral  cha. 
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devoutly  ccmtemplates  them  as  the  highest  and  most  interesting  subject! 
of  thought ;  it  keeps  the  idea  of  this  supremely  beloved  object  constandy 
present  to  the  mind ;  it  turns  to  it  with  adoring  ardour  from  the  bus. 
ness  and  distractions  of  life ;  it  connects  it  with  every  scene  of  majeflCy 
and  beauty  in  nature,  and  with  every  event  of  general  and  particiilar 
providence  ;  it  brings  the  soul  into  fellowship  with  God,  real  and  sella- 
ble, because  vital ;  it  moulds  the  other  affections  into  conformity  with 
what  God  himself  wills  or  prohibits,  loves  or  hates ;  it  produces  an  un- 
bounded desire  to  please  him,  and  to  be  accepted  of  him  in  all  thiogf ; 
it  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  unwearied  in  his  service,  quick  to  prompt  to 
every  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  his  truth  and  his  Church ;  and  it  reoden 
all  such  sacrifices,  even  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  suffering  and 
death,  unreluctant  and  cheerful.  It  chooses  God  as  the  chief  good  of 
the  soul,  the  enjoyment  of  which  assures  its  perfect  and  eternal  interpit 
and  happiness.  '<  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee,"  is  the  language  of  every  heart, 
when  its  love  of  God  is  true  in  principle  and  supreme  in  degree. 

If,  then,  the  will  of  God  is  the  perfect  rule  of  morals ;  and  if  supreme 
and  perfect  love  to  God  must  produce  a  prompt,  an  unwearied,  a  de- 
lightful subjection  to  his  wiU,  or  rather,  an  entire  and  most  free  dioioe 
of  it  as  the  rule  of  all  our  principles,  affections,  and  actions ;  the  im- 
portance of  this  affection  in  securing  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
in  which  true  morality  consists,  is  manifest ;  and  we  clearly  percme 
the  reason  why  an  inspired  writer  has  affirmed,  that  "  love  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  law."  The  necessity  of  keeping  this  subject  before  us  under 
those  views  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  Christian  system,  and  of  not 
surrendering  it  to  mere  philosophy,  is,  however,  an  important  considera- 
tion. With  the  philosopher  the  love  of  God  may  5e  the  mere  approval 
of  the  intellect ;  or  a  sentiment  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
of  infinite  perfection,  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  power  and  good- 
ness. In  the  Scriptures  it  is  much  more  than  either,  and  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  a  different  process.  We  are  there  taught 
that  <<  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God ;"  and  is  not  of  course  capa- 
ble of  loving  God.  Yet  this  carnal  mind  may  consist  with  deep  at- 
tainments in  philosophy,  and  with  strongly  impassioned  poetic  smti- 
menu  The  mere  approval  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  suscepti- 
bility  of  being  impressed  with  feelings  of  admiration,  awe,  and  .neo 
pleasure,  when  the  character  of  God  is  manifested  in  his  works,  as  hoth 
may  be  found  in  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  to  God,  are  not  tben^ 
fore  the  love  of  God.  They  are  principles  which  enter  into  that  lovet 
since  it  cannot  exist  without  them ;  but  they  may  exist  without  tbtf 
affection  itself,  and  be  found  in  a  vicious  and  unchanged  nature.  The 
love  of  God  is  a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  it  is  implanted  by  him 

only  in  the  souls  which  he  has  regenerated ;  and,  as  that  which  excites 
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iln  exercifle  is  chiefly,  and  in  the  fint  place,  a  uenee  of  the  bonefili  bo. 
Mowed  by  the  grace  of  God  in  our  redemption,  and  a  well-groundcNl 
pewuaiMon  of  our  personal  interest  in  those  benciits,  it  necessarily  pre- 
our  personal  reconciliation  to  God  through  faith  in  the  atime. 
of  Christ,  and  that  attestation  of  it  to  the  heart  by  the  Hpirit  of 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  We  here  itce,  then,  another 
pioof  of  the  necessary  connection  of  Christian  morabi  with  (christian 
and  how  imperfect  and  deceptive  every  system  must  \m  which 
them.  Love  is  essential  to  true  obedience;  for  when  the 
declares  lore  to  be  '^  the  fulfilling  of  the  kw,''  he  declares,  in 
that  the  law  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  love ;  and  that  every  ac- 
lioD  which  has  noC  this  for  its  principle,  however  virtufius  in  its  show, 
of  aeeomplisfaing  the  precepts  which  are  oUigalory  upon  us.  But 
love  to  God  cannot  be  fek  so  long  as  we  are  sensible  of  his  wrath, 
are  in  dread  of  lus  judgments.  These  feelings  are  incrjmpatiMe 
with  each  other,  and  we  must  be  assured  of  his  reconciliatkin  to  us, 
we  are  capable  of  loving  him.  Thus  the  ver>-  ^xistenc^  //f  the 
of  God  implies  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement,  nptstdMOcef  fkilh, 
dwgift  of  the  Spirit  of  adoptioo  tobelieveni;  and  unUsm'AbiiiMU§^ 
MDfCfioo,  and  through  this  process  of  experience,  it  will  be 
imtw  as  a  bright  and  beanlcons  olyect  to  which  man  has  no 
;  cr  aJwlkkiwi  and  imilative  sfiaiiiifrtabMo  will  be  substiiBted 
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influence  of  combinations  of  circumstances  which  we  cannot  ooatrol, 
and  of  accidents  which  we  cannot  resist,  that,  unless  we  had  aararaneei 
of  being  guided,  upheld,  and  defended  by  a  Supreme  Pbwer,  we  mi^ 
become,  and  that  not  unreasonably,  a  prey  to  constant  appreheosuoi^ 
and  the  sport  of  the  most  iMiddening  anticipations  of  the  imagiMtki 
Our  sole  remedy  from  the^ie  would,  in  fact,  only  be  found  in  insenaibility 
and  thoughtlessness ;  for  to  a  reflecting  and  awakened  mind,  notfaiqg 
can  shut  out  uneasy  fears  but  faith  in  God.  In  all  ages  therefore  tUi 
has  been  the  resource  of  devout  men :  ^  God  is  our  refuge  and  streogtk^ 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble ;  therefore  will  we  not  fear,"  dec,  Fnlni 
xlvi,  1.  <<  Our  Others  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them ;  tfaej 
cried  unto  thee,  and  were  delivered  ;  they  trusted  in  thee  and  were  nol 
confounded."  And  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  it  is  cleir, 
that  one  end  of  his  teaching  was  to  deUver  men  from  the  pierdnf 
anxieties  which  the  perplexities  of  this  hfe  are  apt  to  produce,  by 
encouraging  them  to  confide  in  the  care  and  bounty  of  their  *<  heavenly 
Father." 

Our  trust  in  God  is  enjoined  in  as  many  respects  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  assurances  of  help,  and  promises  of  favour,  in  hii 
own  word.  Beyond  that,  trust  would  be  presumption,  as  not  hafiog 
authority ;  and  to  the  full  extent  in  which  his  gracious  purpoees  towaid 
us  are  manifested,  it  becomes  a  duty.  And  here  too  the  same  coomc- 
tion  of  this  duty  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  redemption,  wfaich  ^ 
have  remarked  under  the  last  particular,  also  displays  itself.  If  monk 
be  taught  independent  of  religion,  either  affiance  in  God  muit  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  duties  toward  God,  or  otherwise  it  will  be 
inculcated  without  efiect.  A  man  who  is  conscious  of  unremitted  flo^ 
and  who  must  therefore  regard  the  administration  of  the  Ruler  of  tbe 
world,  as  to  him  punitive  and  vengeful,  can  find  no  ground  on  which  to 
rest  his  trust.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  hope  that  his  relations  to  this 
Being  may  in  future  become- more  favourable ;  but,  for  the  present,  his 
fears  must  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  faith.  What  course  then  fies 
before  him,  but  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  fiifoor 
of  his  offended  God,  in  that  method  which  he  has  prescribed,  namely* 
by  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  TiD  a 
Scriptural  assurance  is  obtained  of  that  change  in  his  relations  to  God 
which  is  efiected  by  the  free  and  gracious  act  of  forgiveness,  all  the 
reasons  of  general  trust  in  the  care,  benediction,  and  guidance  of  G<A 
are  vain  as  to  him,  because  they  are  not  applicable  to  his  case.  Bat 
when  friendship  is  restored  between  the  parties,  faith,  however  hdB- 
mited,  has  the  highest  reason.  It  is  then  «  a  sure  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ,"  as  that  mercy  manifests  itself  in  all  the 
promises  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  his  children,  and  m 
all  those  condescending  relations  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
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•nveat  huMelf^  that  under  such  manifestatioiis  he  might  win  and  aecuro 
our  reliance.  It  is  then  the  confidence  not  merely  of  creatures  in  a 
beoeficent  Creator,  or  of  subjects  in  a  gracious  Sorereign,  but  of  chil- 
dreo  in  a  Parent.  It  respects  the  supply  of  every  want,  temporal  and 
demal ;  the  wise  and  gracious  ordering  of  our  concerns ;  the  warding 
qB^  or  tbe  mitigation  of  calamities  and  afflictions ;  our  preservation  from 
•11  that  can  upon  the  wJtole  be  injurious  to  us ;  our  guidance  through 
Mie^  our  hope  in  death ;  and  our  fiirture  felicity  in  another  world.  This 
tfuit  is  a  duty  because  it  is  a  subject  of  command ;  and  also  because, 
after  such  demonstrations  of  kindness,  distrust  would  imply  a  dishonour. 
able  denial  of  the  love  and  feithflilness  of  God,  and  often  also  a  criminal 
dependence  upon  the  creature.  It  is  a  habit  essential  to  piety.  On 
that  condition  we  *<  obtain  promises,"  by  making  them  the  subjects  of 
prayer ;  by  its  influence  anxieties  destructive  to  that  calm  contempla- 
tife  habit  of  which  true  religion  is  both  the  offspring  and  the  nurse,  are 
eipeiled  firom  the  heart ;  a  spiritual  character  is  thus  given  to  man, 
wlio  walks  as  seeing  '*  Him  who  is  invisible ;"  and  a  noble  and  cheerful 
oiMuage  ii  infused  into  the  soul,  which  elevates  it  above  all  cowardly 
shrinking  from  di6iculty,  suffering,  pain,  and  death,  and  affords  a  prac- 
Ileal  exemplification  of  the  exhortation  of  one  who  had  tried  the  value 
of  this  grace  in  a  great  variety  of  exigencies :  ^  Wait  upon  the  Lord, 
he  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say, 
npoii  the  Lord." 

Tea  FBAK  OF  God  is  associated  with  love,  and  trust,  in  every  pait 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  is  enjoined  upon  us  as  another  of  our  leading 
doties. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  servile  passion ;  for  then  it  could  not  consist 

with  love  to  God,  and  with  deUght  and  affiance  in  him.     It  is  true  that 

**  the  fear  which  hath  torment ;"  that  which  is  accompanied  with  pain- 

6A  apprehensi<Mis  of  his  displeasure  arising  from  a  just  conviction  of 

our  personal  Uability  to  it,  is  enjoined  upon  the  careless  and  the  impious. 

To  produce  this,  the  word  of  God  fulminates  in  threatenings,  and  his 

judgments  march  through  the  earth  exhibiting  terrible  examples  of 

veogeance  against  one 'nation  or  individual  for  the  admonition  of  others. 

But  that  fear  of  God  which  arises  from  apprehension  of  personal  punish. 

OMnt,  is  not  designed  to  be  the  habit  of  the  mind ;  nor  is  it  included  in 

the  firequent  phrase, "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  when  that  is  used  to  express 

the  whole  of  practical  religion,  or  its  leading  principles.     In  that  cose 

its  nature  is,  in  part,  expressed  by  the  term  ^  reverence,"  which  is  a 

doe  and  humbling  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty,  produced  and  maintained 

in  a  mind  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  devout  meditations  upon 

the  perfections  of  his  infinite  nature,  his  eternity  and  omniscience,  his 

constant  presence  with  us  in  every  place,  the  depths  of  his  counsels,  the 

might  of  his  power,  the  holiness,  truth,  and  justice  of  his  moral  cho. 
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racter ;  and  on  the  manifestations  of  these  glories  in  the  works  ci  that 
mighty  visible  nature  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  angels,  devils,  and  men,  and  in  the  revelations  of  his  inspired 
word. 

With  this  deeply  reverential  awe  of  God,  is,  however,  conatandy 
joined  in  Scripture,  a  persuasion  of  our  amditionai  liability  to  his  dis- 
pleasure. For  since  all  who  have  obtained  his  mercy  and  favour  by 
Christ,  receive  those  blessings  through  an  atonement,  which  itself  de- 
monstrates that  we  are  under  a  righteous  administration,  and  that  neidier 
is  the  law  of  God  repealed,  nor  does  his  justice  sleep ;  and  fiuther, 
since  the  saving  benefits  of  that  atonement  are  conditional,  and  we  our- 
selves have  the  power  to  turn  aside  the  benefit  of  its  interpomtioD  hom 
us,  or  to  forfeit  it  when  once  received,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  dear 
that  while  there  is  a  full  provision  for  our  deliverance  from  the  "  spirit 
of  bondage  unto  fear ;"  there  is  sufficient  reason  why  we  ought  to  be  so 
impressed  with  our  spiritual  dangers,  as  to  produce  in  us  that  cauCioo- 
ary  fear  of  the  holiness,  justice,  and  power  of  God,  which  shall  deter  w 
from  offending,  and  lead  us  oflen  to  view,  with  a  restraining  and  8^0- 
tary  dread,  those  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  and  disobedieooe  to 
which,  at  least  while  we  remain  on  earth,  we  are  liable-  Powerful, 
therefore,  as  are  the  reasons  by  which  the  Scriptural  revelation  of  the 
mercy  and  benevolence  of  Grod  enforces  a  firm  affiance  in  him,  it  ei' 
horts  us  not  to  be  "  high-minded,"  but  to  "  fear ;"  to  "  fear*'  lest  we 
"  come  short"  of  the  "  promise"  of  entering  "  into  his  rest ;"  to  be  in 
'<  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long ;"  and  to  pass  the  whole  time  of 
our  "  sojourning"  here  "  in  fear." 

This  Scriptural  view  of  the  fear  of  God,  as  combining  both  reverence 
of  the  Divine  majesty,  and  a  suitable  apprehension  of  our  condUkmd 
liability  to  his  displeasure,  is  of  large  practical  influence. 

It  restrains  our  faith  from  degenerating  into  presumption ;  our  loie 
into  familiarity ;  our  joy  into  carelessness.  It  nurtures  humihty,  wateh- 
fulness,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  It  induces  a  reverent  habit  of  thinkiDg 
and  speaking  of  God,  and  gives  solemnity  to  the  exercises  of  devotioo. 
It  presents  sin  to  us  under  its  true  aspect,  as  dangerous,  as  well  as  cor 
nipting  to  the  soul ;  as  darkening  our  prospects  in  a  future  life,  as  wefl 
as  injurious  to  our  peace  in  the  present;  and  it  gives  strength  and 
efficacy  to  that  most  important  practical  moral  principle,  the  constant 
reference  of  our  inward  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  our  outward 
actions,  to  the  approbation  of  God. 

Upon  these  internal  principles  that  moral  habit  and  state,  which  is 
often  expressed  by  the  term  holitvess,  rests.  Separate  from  tfiese  prin- 
ciples, it  can  only  consist  in  visible  acts,  imperfect  in  themselves,  becaise 
not  vital,  and  however  commended  by  men,  abominable  to  God  who 
trietli  the  heart.     But  when  such  acts  proceed  from  these  souroes,  they 
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%re  proportioned  to  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  principle  which  on- 
giDates  them,  except  as  in  some  cases  they  may  be  influenced  and 
deteriorated  by  an  uninformed  or  weak  judgment.  An  entire  submission 
to  God ;  a  **  perfect  love"  to  him ;  firm  affiance  in  his  covenant  engage- 
meats ;  and  that  fear  which  abases  the  spirit  before  God,  and  departs 
even  from  <*  the  appearance  of  evil,"  when  joined  with  a  right  under- 
atanding  of  the  word  of  God,  render  ^  the  man  of  God  perfect,"  and 
^  thoroughly  furnish  him  to  every  good  work." 

Beside  these  inward  principles  and  afiections,  there  are,  however, 
several  other  habits  and  acts,  a  public  performance  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  more  secret  exercises,  have  been  termed  by  divines  our  extesnai. 
DUTIES  toward  God  ;  the  term  '<  external"  being,  however,  so  used  as 
not  to  exclude  those  exercises  of  the  heart  from  which  they  must  all 
■pring  if  acceptable  to  God.     The  first  is, 

Prater,  which  is  a  solemn  addressing  of  our  minds  to  €rod,  as  the 
Fountain  of  being  and  happiness,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  family  of  man.  It  includes  in  it  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  perfections  and  sovereignty;  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  we 
have  received ;  penitential  confession  of  our  sins ;  and  an  earnest  en- 
treaty of  blessings,  both  for  ourselves  and  others.  When  vocal  it  is  an 
external  act,  but  supposes  the  correspondence  of  the  will  and  afiection ; 
yet  it  may  be  purely  mental,  all  the  acts  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
often  conceived  in  the  mind,  when  not  clothed  in  words. 

That  the  practice  of  prayer  is  enjoined  upon  us  in  Scripture,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  a  few  quotations :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened,"  Matt,  vii,  7. 
*^  Watoh  ye  therefore  and  pray  always,"  Luke  xxi,  36.  '*  Be  careful 
for  nothing ;  but,  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving, let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  Grod,"  Phil,  iv,  6.  ^  Pray 
without  ceasing,"  1  Tliess.  v,  17.  That  prayer  necessarily  includes 
earnestness,  and  that  perseverance  which  is  inspired  by  strong  desire,  is 
evident  from  the  Jews  being  so  severely  reproved  for  <*  drawing  near  to 
Crod  with  their  lips,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  him  :" — from  the 
general  rule  of  our  Lord  laid  down  hi  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Sychar :  "  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship 
liim  in  spirit  and  in  truths"  John  iv,  24, — and,  from  Romans  xii,  12, 
^'  Continuing  instant  in  prayer."  Here  the  term,  TapoffxaprbpoMvTSs,  is 
very  energetic,  and  denotes,  as  Chrj'sostom  observes,  "  fervent,  perse- 
vering,  and  earnest  prayer."  Our  Lord  also  delivered  a  parable  to 
teach  us  that  we  ought  '*  to  pray  and  not  faint ;"  and  wc  have  examples 
of  the  success  of  reiterating  our  petitions,  when  for  some  time  they 
appear  disregarded.  One  of  these  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
of  Canaan,  a  first  and  a  second  time  repulsed  by  our  Lord ;  and  another 

occurs  in  2  Cor.  xii,  8,  9,  '<  For  tliis  I  besouglit  the  Lord  thrice  that  it 
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might  depart  from  roe ;  and  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee,"  ^.  This  passage  also  affords  an  instance  of  praying  dii- 
tinctly  for  particular  blessings,  a  practice  which  accords  also  with  tke 
direction  in  Phil,  iv,  6,  to  make  our  **  requests  known  unto  Grod," 
which  includes  not  only  our  desires  for  good  generally ;  but  also  those 
particular  requests  which  are  suggested  by  special  circumstances. 
Directions  to  pray  for  national  and  pubhc  blessings  occur  in  PnJm 
cxxii,  6,  <<  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  \om 
thee :"  in  Zech.  x,  1,  <'  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  ktter 
rain  ^  so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,"  (or  lightnings,)  '^  and  gifs 
them  showers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field ;"  in  1  Tim.  ii, 
1-3,  ^  I  exhort  therefore  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  mler- 
cessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,  and  for 
all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  tife  is 
all  godliness  and  honesty ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  si^ 
of  Grod  our  Saviour,"  &c  More  particular  intercession  for  othen  ■ 
also  authorized  and  enjoined  :  '<  Peter  was  therefore  kept  in  prison ;  but 
prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  God  for  fakn," 
Acts  xiiy  5.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jeaus  ChriM's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  ii 
your  prayers  to  God  for  me ;  that  I  may  be  deUvered  frt>m  them  tint 
do  not  beheve  in  Judea,"  dec,  Rom«  xv,  80.  *<  Confess  your  finks 
one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed,** 
James  v,  16. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  Scriptural  passages,  that  prayer  is  a 
duty ;  that  it  is  made  a  condition  of  our  receiving  good  at  the  hand  of 
God  ;  that  every  case  of  personal  pressure,  or  need,  may  be  made  tbe 
subject  of  prayer ;  that  we  ore  to  intercede  for  all  immediately  eon« 
nected  with  us,  for  the  Church,  for  our  country,  and  for  all  mankiDd ; 
that  both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  may  be  the  subject  of  our 
suppUcations ;  and  that  these  great  and  solemn  exercises  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  grateful  thanksgivings  to  God  as  the  author  of  all 
blessings  already  bestowed,  and  the  benevolent  object  of  our  hope  as  to 
future  interpositions  and  supphes.  Prayer,  in  its  particular  Chiialian 
view,  is  briefly  and  well  defined  in  the  Westminster  Catechism, — ^  Prayer 
is  the  offering  of  our  desires  to  Grod  for  things  agreeable  to  his  wiD,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  a  thankfiil  acknofr- 
lodgment  of  his  mercies." 

The  REASON  on  which  this  great  and  efficacious  duty  rests  has  been 

a  subject  of  some  debate.     On  this  point,  however,  we  have  nothing 

explicitly  stated  in  the  Scriptures.    From  them  we  learn  only,  that  God 

has  appointed  it ;  that  he  enjoins  it  to  be  offered  in  faith,  that  is,  faith  in 

Christ,  whose  atonement  is  the  meritorious  and  procuring  cause  of  all 

the  blessings  to  which  our  desires  can  be  directed ;  and  that  prayer  so 
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ofiered  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  blessings  for 
which  we  ask.  As  a  matter  of  inference,  however,  we  may  discover 
MNDe  glimpses  of  the  reason  in  the  Divine  mind  on  which  its  appoint. 
ment  rests.  That  reason  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  the  moral  pre- 
puration  and  state  of  fitness  produced  in  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the 
Divine  mercies  which  the  act,  and,  more  especially,  the  habit  of  prayer, 
most  induce.  Against  this  stands  the  strong  and,  in  a  Scriptural  view, 
the  filial  objection,  that  an  efficiency  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  mere  act  of 
a  creature  to  produce  those  great,  and  in  many  respects,  radical  changes 
in  the  character  of  man,  which  we  are  taught,  by  inspired  authority,  tc 
refer  to  the  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  is  it  that  fits 
man  for  forgiveness,  but  simply  repentance  ?  Tet  that  is  expressly  said 
to  be  the  '*gifi'*  of  Christ,  and  supposes  strong  operations  of  the  illu- 
minating and  convincing  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  spi- 
litoal  life;  and  if  the  mere  acts  and  habit  of  prayer  had  efficiency 
enough  to  produce  a  Scriptural  repentance,  then  every  formalist,  attend- 
ing with  ordinary  seriousness  to  his  devotions,  must,  in  consequence, 
become  a  patent.  Again,  if  we  pray  for  spiritual  blessings  aright, 
that  is,  with  an  earnestness  of  desire  which  arises  from  a  due  apprehen- 
sion of  their  importance,  and  a  preference  of  them  to  all  earthly  good, 
who  does  not  see  that  this  implies  such  a  deliverance  from  the  earthly 
and  carnal  disposition  which  characterizes  our  degenerate  nature,  that 
an  agency  far  above  our  own,  however  we  may  employ  it,  must  be 
supposed ;  or  else,  if  our  own  prayers  could  be  efficient  up  to  this 
point,  we  might,  by  the  continual  application  of  this  instrument,  com- 
fdete  our  regeneration,  independent  of  that  grace  of  God,  which,  after 
aBy  this  theory  brings  in.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  grace  of  God 
operates  by  our  prayers  to  produce  in  us  a  state  of  moral  fitness  to 
receive  the  blessings  we  ask.  But  this  gives  up  the  point  contended  for, 
the  moral  efficiency  of  prayer ;  and  refers  the  efficiency  to  another 
agent  working  by  our  prayers  as  an  instrument.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Scriptures  nowhere  represent  prayer  as  an  instru- 
ment for  improving  our  moral  state,  though  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
grace,  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  soul  new 
supplies  of  spiritual  life  and  strength.  It  is  therefore  more  properly  to  be 
considered  as  a  condition  of  our  obtaining  that  grace  by  which  such  effects 
are  wrought,  than  as  the  instrument  by  which  it  effects  them.  In  fact, 
all  genuine  acts  of  prayer  depend  upon  a  grace  previously  bestowed, 
and  from  which  alone  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  pray  proceed. 
So  it  was  said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  «*  Behold  he  prayeth !"  He  prayed  in 
fiict  then  for  the  first  time ;  but  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  illumi- 
naticm  of  his  mind  as  to  his  spiritual  danger  effected  by  the  miracle  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  grace  of  God  which  accompanied  the 

miiacle.     Nor  does  the  miraculous  character  of  the  means  by  which 
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conviction  was  produced  in  hi'i  mind,  afiect  the  relevancy  of  diii  to 
ordinary  cases.    By  whatever  means  God  may  be  pleased  to  fiistea  tin 
conviction  of  our  spiritual  danger  upon  our  minds,  and  to  awaken  us  oat 
of  the  long  sleep  of  sin,  that  conviction  must  precede  real  prayer,  and 
comes  from  the  influence  of  his  grace,  rendering  the  means  of  coovie- 
tion  effectual.    Thus  it  is  not  the  prayer  which  produces  the  convictioa, 
but  the  conviction  which  gives  birth  to  the  prayer ;  and  if  we  pame 
the  matter  into  its  subsequent  stages,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  resuL 
We  pray  for  what  we  feel  we  want ;  that  is,  for  something  not  in  oar 
possession ;  we  obtain  this  either  by  impartation  from  Crod,  to  whom  wt 
look  up  as  the  only  Being  able  to  bestow  the  good  for  which  we  aA 
him;  or  else  we  obtain  it,  according  to  this  theory,  by  some  moial 
efficiency  being  given  to  the  exercise  of  praying  to  work  it  in  us.  Now, 
the  latter  hypothesis  is  in  many  cases  manifestly  absurd.     We  ask  Ibr 
pardon  of  sin,  for  instance ;  but  that  is  an  act  of  God  done  for  us,  quite 
distinct  from  any  moral  change  which  prayer  may  be  said  to  produce  ia 
us,  whatever  efficiency  we  may  ascrit)e  to  it ;  for  no  such  change  in  m 
can  be  pardon,  since  that  must  proceed  from  the  party  ofiended     We 
ask  for  increase  of  spiritual  strength ;  and  prayer  is  the  expresaon  of 
that  want.     But  if  it  supply  this  want  by  its  own  moral  efficieocy,  it 
must  supply  it  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  and  earnestness ;  which  intoo- 
sity  and  earnestness  can  only  be  called  forth  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
want  is  felt,  so  that  the  case  supposed  is  contradictory  and  absurd,  as  it 
makes  the  sense  of  want  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  supply  which  oogbt 
to  abate  or  remove  it    And  if  it  be  urged,  that  prayer  at  least  produces 
in  us  a  fitness  for  the  supply  of  spiritual  strength,  because  it  is  excited 
by  a  sense  of  our  wants,  the  answer  is,  that  the  fitness  contended  ibr 
consists  in  that  sense  of  want  itself,  which  must  be  produced  in  us  by 
the  previous  agency  of  grace,  or  we  should  never  pray  for  supplies. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  prayer  simply  which  appears  to  have  any 
adaptation,  as  an  instrument,  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  man,  although 
it  should  be  supposed  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    The  word  of  Grod  is  properly  an  instrument,  because  it  coDttini 
the  doctrine  which  that  Spirit  explains  and  applies,  and  the  motives  to 
faith  and  obedience  which  he  enforces  upon  the  conscience  and  afibc- 
^  tions ;  and  though  prayer  brings  these  truths  and  motives  before  oSi 
prayer  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  an  instrument  of  our  regeneration, 
because  that  which  is  thus  brought  by  prayer  to  bear  upon  our  case  is 
the  word  of  God  itself  introduced  into  our  prayers,  which  derive  their 
sole  influence  in  that  respect  from  that  circumstance.    Prayer  sim|^is 
the  application  of  an  insufficient  to  a  sufficient  Being  for  the  good  which 
the  former  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  and  which  the  latter  only  can  sap- 
ply  ;  and  as  that  supply  is  dependent  upon  prayer,  and  in  the  niftureof 

the  thing  consequent,  prayer  can  in  no  good  sense  be  said  to  be  the 
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fiMiuiuent  of  mipplyiog  our  wants,  or  fitting  as  for  their  supply,  except 
valulively,  as  a  mere  condition  appointed  by  the  donor. 

If  we  must  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  appointment  of  prayer,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  conndered  as  a  purely  arbitrary  institution,  diat  rea. 
seems  to  be,  the  preservation  in  the  minds  of  men  of  a  solemn  and 
iye  sense  of  God's  agency  in  the  world,  and  the  dependence  of 
lU  creatures  upon  him.  Perfectly  pure  and  glorified  beings,  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  probation,  and  therefore  exposed  to  no  temptations,  may  not 
need  this  institution ;  but  men  in  their  fallen  state  are  constantly  prone 
to  fiviget  God ;  to  rest  in  the  agency  of  second  causes ;  and  to  build  upon 
a  sufficiency  in  themselves.  This  is  at  once  a  denial  to  God  of  the 
^oiy  which  he  rightly  claims,  and  a  destructive  delusion  to  creatures, 
vkO|  in  forsaking  Crod  as  the  object  of  their  constant  afiiance,  trust  but 
in  broken  reeds,  and  attempt  to  drink  firom  **  broken  cisterns  which  can 
kold  no  water."  It  is  then  equally  in  mercy  to  us,  as  in  respect  to 
own  honour  and  acknowledgment,  that  the  Divine  Being  has  sus- 
80  many  of  his  blessings,  and  those  of  the  highest  necessity  to 
M^  upon  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  an  act  whidi  acknowledges  his  uncon- 
tniBable  agency,  and  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  him ;  our 
inniffieiency,  and  his  fulness ;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  habit  of 
giatiCode  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  at  once  so  amelioratmg  to  our  own 
fcfllings,  and  so  conducive  to  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
And  if  this  reason  for  the  injunction  of  prayer  is  nowhere  in  Scripture 
rttftod  in  so  many  words,  it  is  a  principle  uniformly  supposed  as  the 
fimndation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  which  they  have  revealed. 

To  this  duty  objections  have  been  sometimes  ofiered,  at  which  it  may 
be  wen  at  least  to  glance. 

One  has  been  grounded  upon  a  supposed  predestination  of  all  things 
which  come  to  pass ;  and  the  argument  is,  that  as  this  established  pre- 
determination of  all  things  cannot  be  altered,  prayer,  which  supposes 
that  God  will  depart  from  it,  is  vain  and  useless.  The  answer  which  a 
pious  predestinarian  would  give  to  this  objection  is.  That  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  predestination  of  God  lies  with  the  same  force  against 
every  other  human  efibrt,  as  against  prayer ;  and  that  as  God's  prede- 
tennination  to  give  food  to  man  does  not  render  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  usdess  and  impertinent,  so  neither  does  the  predestination  of  things 
Ant  out  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  would  also  be  urged, 
that  God  has  ordained  the  means  as  well  as  the  end ;  and  although  he 
ii  an  unchangeable  Being,  it  is  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  system  which 
he  has  estaUished,  that  prayer  shall  be  heard  and  accepted. 

Those  who  have  not  these  views  of  predestination  will  answer  the 

ol^ection  differently ;  for  if  the  premises  of  such  a  predestination  as  is 

aasumed  by  the  objection,  and  conceded  in  the  answer,  be  allowed,  the 

answer  is  unsatisfactory.     The  Scriptures  represent  God,  for  instance, 
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as  purposing  to  inflict  a  judgment  upon  an  individual  or  a  nation,  wttch 
purpose  is  oflen  changed  by  prayer.  In  this  case  either  (xod's  pmfm 
must  be  denied,  and  then  his  threatenings  are  reduced  to  words  wilhott 
meaning ;  or  the  purpose  must  be  allowed,  in  which  case  either  pn^v 
breaks  in  upon  predestination,  if  understood  absolutely,  or  it  is  vain  mi 
useless.  To  the  objection  so  drawn  out  it  is  clear  that  no  answer  ii 
given  by  saying  that  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  are  predestiBilei 
since  prayer  in  such  cases  is  not  a  means  to  the  end,  but  an  instranMt 
of  thwarting  it ;  or  is  a  means  to  one  end  in  opposition  to  another  mi, 
which,  if  equally  predestinated  with  the  same  absoluteneM^  is  a  e» 
tradiction. 

The  true  answer  is,  that  although  God  has  absolutely  predetenoM 
some  things,  there  are  others,  which  respect  his  government  of  free  mi 
accountable  agents,  which  he  has  but  conditionally  predetermined^* 
The  true  immutability  of  God  we  have  already  showed,  (part  ii,  chipb 
26,)  consists,  not  in  his  adherence  to  his  pwrpotes^  but  in  his  nefor 
changing  the  principles  of  his  administration ;  and  he  may  tiienftre  it 
perfect  accordance  with  his  preordination  of  things,  and  the  imnintabi- 
lity  of  his  nature,  purpose  to  do,  under  certain  conditions  dependent 
upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  what  he  will  not  do  under  oCfaen ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  an  immutable  adherence  to  the  prtneiples  of  a  wm, 
just,  and  gracious  government,  requires  it.     Prayer  is  in  Sciipdirs  oMide 
one  of  these  conditions ;  and  if  God  has  established  it  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  his  moral  government  to  accept  prayer,  in  eveiy  case  is 
which  he  has  given  us  authority  to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  may  be  ai- 
sured,  entangled  his  actual  government  of  the  world  with  the  bonda  of 
such  an  eternal  predestination  of  particular  events,  as  either  to  reduee 
prayer  to  a  mere  form  of  words,  or  not  to  be  able  himself,  consisleiitly 
with  his  decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his  expnxs 
engagements. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  as  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  Iv 
wisdom  and  justice  will  lead  him  to  bestow  '*  whatever  is  fit  fiff  v 
without  praying ;  and  if  any  thing  be  not  fit  for  us,  we  cannot  obtain  it 
by  praying."  To  this  Dr.  Paley  very  well  replies,  {Mond  PMhwpkfi) 
*'  That  it  may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that  to  our  pcty- 
ers  which  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  same  wiBdom  to 
have  given  us  without  praying  for."  This,  independent  of  the  qoee* 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  which  explicitly  enjoin  prayer,  n 
the  best  answer  which  can  be  given  to  the  objection ;  and  it  is  no  admI 
confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man^  that  ftr 
God  to  withhold  favours  till  asked  for,  'Uends,"  as  the  same  writer 
observes,  <<to  encourage  devotion  among  his  rational  creatures,  mi 
to  keep  up  and  circidate  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their  dependenef 
uponH~^" 
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Bat  it  is  urged,  «  God  will  always  do  what  is  heM  from  the  moral 
prfbctioQ  of  his  nature,  whether  we  pray  or  not."  This  objection, 
MTOver,  supposes,  that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  acting  for  the  best, 
id  that  the  Divine  will  is  necessarily  determined  to  that  mode  ool} 
botti  which  positions,"  says  Faley,  *^  presume  a  knowledge  of  univer- 
I  nature,  much  beyond  what  we  are  capable  of  attaining."  It  is, 
daedy  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  speaking,  to  say,  God  will  always 
I  what  is  best ;  since  we  can  conceive  him  capable  in  all  cases  of 
■Bg  what  is  still  better  for  the  creature,  and  also  that  the  creature  is 
|Mble  of  receiving  more  and  more  from  his  infinite  fulness  for  ever. 
U  diat  can  be  rationally  meant  by  such  a  phrase  is,  that  in  the  ctrctim- 
neet  of  the  case,  God  will  always  do  what  is  most  consistent  with  his 
A  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness ;  but  then  the  disposition  to  pray, 
d  the  act  of  praying,  add  a  new  circumstance  to  every  case,  and 
Itsn  hring  many  other  new  circumstances  along  with  them.  It  sup- 
sea  humility,  contrition,  and  trust,  on  the  part  of  the  creature ;  and  an 
knowledgment  of  the  power  and  compassion  of  God,  and  of  the  merit 
the  atimement  of  Christ :  all  which  are  manifestly  new  positi<His,  so 
apeak,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  creature,  which,  upon  the  very 
ineiple  of  the  objection,  rationally  understood,  must  be  taken  into 
naderation. 

But  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to  ourselves  be  granted,  its  influence 
OQ  the  case  of  others  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive.  This 
ly  be  allowed  without  at  all  affiscting  the  duty.  Those  who  bow  to 
)  authority  of  the  Scriptures  will  see,  that  the  duty  of  praying  for 
nalves  and  for  others  rests  upon  the  same  Divine  appointment ;  and 
tfaoee  who  ask  for  the  reason  of  such  intercession  in  behalf  of  others, 
ie  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  being  established  in 
a  case,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  conclude  that  our  prayers  may 
aefit  others,  as  any  other  effort  we  may  use.  It  can  only  be  by 
vine  appointment  that  one  creature  is  made  dependent  upon  another 
r  any  advantage,  since  it  was  doubtless  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  to 
ve  rendered  each  independent  of  all  but  himself.  Whatever,  reason, 
nefore,  might  lead  him  to  connect  and  interweave  interests  of  the 
a  man  with  the  benevolence  of  another,  will  be  the  leading  reason  for 
It  kind  of  mutual  dependence  which  is  implied  in  the  benefit  of  mutual 
ayer.  Were  it  only  that  a  previous  sympathy,  charity,  and  good 
U,  are  implied  in  the  duty,  and  must,  indeed,  be  cultivated  in  order 
it,  and  be  strengthened  by  it,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
iKitution  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  apparent  to  every  well  constituted 
nd.  That  all  prayer  for  others  must  proceed  upon  a  less  perfect 
owledge  of  them  than  we  have  of  ourselves,  is  certain :  that  all  our 
dtioDS  must  be,  even  in  our  own  mind,  more  conditional  than  those 
uch  respect  ourselves,  though  many  of  these  must  be  subjected  to  the 
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principles  of  a  general  administration,  which  we  but  partialiy  appie- 
hend  ;  and  that  all  spiritual  iuBnesocea  upon  others,  when  they  are  lb 
subject  of  our  prayers,  will  be  understood  by  us  as  liable  to  the  oootrol  of 
their  free  agency,  must  also  be  conceded ;  and,  therefore,  when  othen  tie 
concerned,  our  prayers  may  often  be  partially  or  wholly  fruitless.  He 
who  believes  the  Scriptures  will,  however,  be  encouraged  by  the  deck* 
ration,  that  *<  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man,"  for  his  feL> 
low  creatures, "  availeth  much ;"  and  he  who  demands  something  beyond 
mere  authoritative  declaration,  as  he  cannot  deny  that  prayer  is  one  of 
those  instruments  by  which  another  may  be  benefited,  must  acknov. 
ledge  that,  like  the  giving  of  counsel,  it  may  be  of  great  utihty  in  sone 
cases,  although  it  should  fail  in  others ;  and  that  as  no  man  can  teO  hov 
much  good  counsel  may  influence  another,  or  in  many  cases  say  whe- 
ther it  has  ultimately  failed  or  not,  so  it  is  with  prayer.  It  is  a  peit  of 
the  Divine  plan,  as  revealed  in  his  word,  to  give  many  Ueasings  to  mn 
independent  of  his  own  prayers,  leaving  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
them  to  himself.  They  are  given  in  honour  of  the  interoBSoioo  of 
Christy  man's  great ''  Advocate ;"  and  they  are  given,  suboidinately,  ia 
acceptance  of  the  prayers  of  Christ's  Church,  and  of  righteous  indiTido- 
als.  And  when  many,  or  few,  devout  individuals  become  thus  the 
instruments  of  good  to  conununities,  or  to  whole  nations,  there  ie  no 
greater  mystery  in  this  than  in  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  happtnen  or 
misery  of  large  masses  of  mankind  is  oflen  greatly  afiected  hf  the 
wisdom  or  the  errors,  the  skill  or  the  incompetence,  the  good  or  ^  bed 
conduct  of  a  few  persons,  and  oflen  of  one. 

The  general  duty  of  prayer  is  usually  distributed  into  four  brsncfaei) 
— Ejaculatoryy  private^  social^  and  public  ;  each  of  which  is  of  flucii 
importance  as  to  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Ejaculatory  fbayer  is  the  term  given  to  those  secret  and  finequent 

aspirations  of  the  heart  to  God  for  general  or  particular  blessings,  by 

which  a  just  sense  of  our  habitual  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  our 

wants  and  dangers,  may  be  expressed,  at  those  intervals  when  the 

thoughts  can  detach  themselves  from  the  affairs  of  Ufe,  though  but  fa 

a  moment,  while  we  are  still  employed  in  them.      It  includes,  too,  ill 

those  short  and  occasional  eflusions  of  gratitude,  and  silent  ascriptioos 

of  praise,  which  the  remembrance  of  God's  mercies  will  excite  in  a  de* 

votional  spirit,  under  the  same  circumstances.     Both,  however,  presap- 

pose  what  divines  have  called,  <<  the  spirit  of  prayer,"  which  springs 

firom  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  is  a  breathing  of  the 

desires  after  intercourse  of  thought  and  affection  with  him,  accompanied 

with  a  reverential  and  encouraging  sense  of  his  constant  presence  with 

us.     The  cultivation  of  this  spirit  is  clearly  enjoined  upon  us  as  a  duty 

by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  exhorts  us  to  <<  pray  without  ceasing,  and  ia 

every  thing  give  thanks ;"  and  also  to  <<  set  our  afiecttons  upoa  thiqp 
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&   Above  ;** — exhortations  which  imply  a  holy  and  devotional  frame  and 

I- tamper  of  mind,  and  not  merely  acts  of  prayer  performed  at  intervals. 

r   TUe  high  and  unspeakable  advantages  of  this  habit,  are,  that  it  induces 

r   m  watchful  and  guarded  mind  ;  prevents  religion  firom  deteriorating  into 

i    limn  without  life ;  unites  the  soul  to  God,  its  light  and  strength ;  in- 

\    dnces  continual  suppties  of  Divine  influence ;  and  opposes  an  efiectual 

i    Inrrier,  by  the  grace  thus  acquired,  against  the  encroachments  of 

!    woridly  anxieties,  and  the  force  of  temptations.     The  existence  of  this 

flpirit  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions 

>  between  nominal  and  real  Christians ;  and  by  it  the  measure  of  vital 

and  effective  Christianity  enjoyed  by  any  individual  may  ordinarily  be 

dflCermined. 

Pbivatb  fraybr.  This,  as  a  duty,  rests  upon  the  examples  of  good 
■sen  in  Scripture  ;  upon  several  passages  of  an  injunctive  character  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and,  in  the  New,  upon  the  express  words  of  our 
Jjofdf  which,  while  they  suppose  the  practice  of  individual  prayer  to 
Inve  been  generally  acknowledged  as  obligatory,  enjoin  that  it  should 
lie  itrictly  private,  *<  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
doeeC,  (8)  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
thee  op^ily."  In  this  respect,  also,  Christ  has  himself  placed  us 
mder  the  obligation  of  his  own  example ;  the  evangelists  having  been 
inepired  to  pot  on  record  several  instances  of  his  retirement  into  abso- 
kte  privacy  that  he  might  *^  pray."  The  reason  for  this  institution  of 
private  devotion  appears  to  have  been  to  incite  us  to  a  friendly  aind 
oonfiding  intercourse  with  God  in  all  those  particular  cases  which  most 
€Soncem  our  feelings  and  our  interests ;  and  it  is  a  most  afi*ecting 
instance  of  the  condescension  and  sympathy  of  God,  that  we  are  thus 
allowed  to  use  a  freedom  with  him,  in  ^  pouring  out  our  hearts,"  which 
we  coold  not  do  with  our  best  and  dearest  friends.  It  is  also  most 
worthy  of  our  notice,  that  when  this  duty  is  enjoined  upon  us  by  our 
Lord,  he  presents  the  Divine  Being  before  us  under  a  relation  most  of 
ell  adapted  to  inspire  that  unlimited*  confidence  with  which  he  would 
have  us  to  approach  him : — ^•*  Pray  to  thy  Fathbr  which  is  m  secret." 
Thus  is  the  dread  of  his  omniscience,  indicated  by  his  **  seeing  in  se- 
cret," and  of  those  other  overwhelming  attributes  which  omnipresence 
and  omniscience  cannot  fail  to  suggest,  mitigated,  or  only  employed  to 
inspire  greater  freedom,  and  a  stronger  affiance. 

Family  prater.  Paley  states  the  peculiar  use  of  femily  prayer  to 
consist  in  its  influence  upon  servants  and  children,  whose  attention  may 
be  more  easily  commanded  by  this  than  by  public  worship.      **  The 

(8)  Elf  re  rcuuitfy.     Kuinoel  observes,  that  the  word  *'  answers  to  the  He. 
brew  Hi^p,  an  upper  room  set  apart  for  retirement  and  prayer,   among  th« 
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example  and  authority  of  a  master  and  fiither  act,  also,  in  this  «iy 
with  greater  force ;  and  the  ardour  of  devotion  is  better  suf^Knted,  md 
the  sympathy  more  easQy  propagated  through  a  small  assembly,  oqd- 
nected  by  the  affections  of  domestic  society,  than  in  the  presence  of  a 
mixed  congregation."  There  is,  doubtless,  w^ght  in  these  remaib; 
but  they  ore  defective,  both  in  not  stating  the  obligaUom  of  this  iiii|Nr* 
tant  duty,  and  in  not  fiilly  exhibiting  its  advantages. 

The  absence  of  an  express  precept  for  family  worship  has^  it  ii 
true,  been  urged  against  its  obligation  even  by  some  who  have  still  eon- 
sidered  it  as  a  prudential  and  useftil  ordinance.  But  the  strict  ofaGgi- 
tion  of  so  important  a  duty  is  not  to  be  conceded  for  a  moment,  mot 't 
so  plainly  arises  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  a  family ;  and  is  oob* 
firmed  by  the  earliest  examples  of  the  Church  of  God.  On  the  fint  of 
these  points  the  following  observations,  from  a  very  able  and  interertiB| 
work,  {Anderson  on  the  Domestic  ChnHUulionf)  are  of  groat  weight  ^^ 

**  The  disposition  of  some  men,  professing  Christianity,  to  ask  perenp- 
torily  for  a  pariictdar  precept  in  all  cases  of  incumbent  mord  daty,  is 
one  which  every  Christian  would  do  well  to  examine ;  not  only  that  be 
may  never  be  troubled  with  it  himself,  but  that  he  may  be  at  no  kfl  in 
answering  such  a  man,  if  he  is  called  to  converse  with  him.  Tbe  par- 
ticular duty  to  which  he  refers,— say,  for  example,  ftmily  worriiipfHt 
comparatively  of  small  account.  His  question  itself  is  indicatife  not 
merely  of  great  ignorance ;  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  want  of  religion 
principle.  When  a  man  says  that  he  can  onJy  be  bound  to  such  a  dntjf  a 
moral  duty,  by  a  positive  and  particular  precept,  I  am  satisfied  that  k 
could  not  perform  it,  in  obedience  to  any  precept  whatever ;  nor  cooki 
he  even  now,  though  he  were  to  try.  The  truth  is,  that  this  man  btf 
no  disposition  toward  such  worship,  and  he  rather  requires  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  grounds  of  all  such  obligation. 

<<  The  duty  of  family  devotion,  therefore,  let  it  be  remembered,  dioagh 

it  had  been  minutely  enjoined  as  to  both  substance  and  season,  woqU 

not,  after  all,  have  been  founded  only  on  such  injunctions.     I  want  the 

reader  thoroughly  to  understand  the  character  of  a  Christian,  the  ONUli' 

ttition  of  the  family  ;  and  out  of  this  character  and  that  constitution,  be 

will  find  certain  duties  to  arise  necessarily  ;  that  is,  they  are  esseotiil 

to  the  continuance  and  well  being  of  himself  as  a  Christian  parent,  anii 

of  the  constitution  over  which  he  is  set.     In  this  case  there  can  be  bo 

question  as  to  their  obligation,  and  for  a  precept  there  is  no  neoe88ity< 

The  Almighty,  in  his  word,  has  not  only  said  nothing  in  vain,  but  nothing 

except  what  is  necessary.     Now,  as  to  family  worship,  for  a  particular 

precept  I  have  no  wish ;  no,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  others^  because  I 

am  persuaded  that  the  Christian,  in  his  sober  senses,  will  naturally  obey 

and  no  other  can. 

<<  To  apply,  however,  this  request.  f<»  a  precise  precept  to  some  odMr 
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branches  of  fiimily  duty : — What  would  be  thought  of  me,  were  I  to 
demand  an  express  precept  to  enforce  my  obligation  to  feed  my  children, 
and  another  to  oblige  me  to  clothe  them  ?  one  to  express  my  obligation 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  letters,  and  another  to  secure  my  training  them 
to  lawful  or  creditable  professions  or  employments  ?  *  All  this,'  very 
pioperly  you  might  reply,  <  is  absurd  in  the  highest  degree ;  your  obli- 
gation rests  on  much  higher  ground;  nay,  doth  not  nature  itself 
teach  ^ou  in  this,  and  much  more  than  this  V  '  Very  true,'  I  reply ; 
*  and  is  renewed  nature,  then,  not  to  teach  me  far  more  still  ?  To  what 
other  nature  arc  such  words  as  these  addressed? — Whatsoever  things 
ore  tae,  whatsoeeer  things  are  honest j  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whaU 
Moever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
wre  of  good  report,  if  there  he  any  virtue,  and  if  there  he  any  praise, 
Mnk  on  these  things.' 

^  Independently,  however,  of  all  this  evidence  with  any  rational  Chris- 
tian  parent,  I  may  confirm  and  establish  his  mind  on  much  higher 
ground  than  even  that  which  these  pointed  examples  afford.  To  such 
a  parent  I  might  say, « Without  hesitation,  you  will  admit  that  your 
obligations  to  your  &mily  are  to  be  measured  now,  and  on  the  day  of 
final  account,  by  your  capacity, — as  a  man  by  your  natural,  as  a  Chris- 
tian  by  your  spiritual  capacity  ?  and,  however  you  may  feel  conscious 
of  falling  short  daily,  that  you  are  under  obligation  to  honour  God  to  the 
ntmost  limit  of  this  capacity  ?  You  will  also  allow  that,  standing  where 
tFoa  do,  you  are  not  now,  like  a  solitary  orphan  without  relatives,  to  be 
-regarded  only  as  a  single  individual.  God  himself,  your  Creator,  your 
Saviour,  and  your  Judge,  regards  you  as  the  head  of  3.  family ;  and, 
tlierefore,  in  possession  of  a  sacred  trust ;  you  have  the  care  of  souls? 
Now  if  you  really  do  measure  obligation  by  capacity,  then  you  wiU 
also  at  once  allow,  that  you  must  do  what  you  can,  that  he  may,  from 
yoor  family,  have  as  much  honour  as  possible. 

**' Without  hesitation  you  will  also  allow  that  God  daily  preserves 
yon  t  And  does  he  not  also  preserve  your  family  ?  But  if  he  preserves, 
lie  has  a  right  of  property  in  each  and  all  under  your  roof.  Shall  he 
not,  therefore,  have  from  you  acknowledgment  of  this  ?  If  daily  he 
inreserves,  shall  he  not  be  daily  acknowledged  ?  And  if  acknowledged 
at  all,  how  ought  he  to  be  so,  if  not  upon  your  knees  ?  And  how  can 
they  know  this  if  they  do  not  hear  it  ? 

*«  *  Without  hesitation  you  will  also  allow  that  you  are  a  social  as  well 
MS  a  reasonable  being  ?  And  oflen  have  you,  therefore,  felt  how  much 
tiie  soothing  influence  of  their  sweet  society  has  sustained  you  under 
your  cares  and  trials,  and  grief  itself.  O !  surely  then,  as  a  social  be- 
ing, you  owe  to  them  social  worship ;  nor  should  you  ever  forget,  that, 
in  ancient  days,  there  was  social  worship  here  before  it  could  be  any 
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Hw  Hune  ejMBMLynlUk  has  not,  in  tU  nJ—niwiii  aigmml.  { 
lotbe  katiemoikiiiliM  above  qoolatmd  die  ftfee  which 
Jbr  that  social  wonfa^  Misled  bsfere  wonih^  roofe  |iriu|ieriij  csM 
public,  that  is  wonUp  id  indiseriiBiiiate  aswinWieSy  is  the  poim,  vHbI^ 
when  followed  oiit»  most  My  ertabfiriies  the  obligation,  A  gnat  pa^ 
at  least,  of  the  wonhip  of  the  patiiarehal  times  was  domestic.  Ths 
worship  of  God  was  observed  in  die  fiunilies  of  AbraliaiD»  Jaoolv  mi 
Job;  nay,  the  highest  qwcies  of  worship,  the  ofoing  of  saorifiees^wyA 
it  could  not  have  been  without  Divhe  appointment.  It  aioee,  thumfts^ 
out  of  the  original  oonstitutkxi  of  a  fiuuly,  that  the  &ther  and  nslanl 
head  was  invested  with  a  sacred  and  religioas  character,  and  ttii 
with  reference  to  his  femily;  and  if  tUi  has  never  been  revoked  If 
snbseqqent  prohibition ;  but  on  the  coatrary,  if  its  contanoaooe  has 
sabsequently  recogniaed ;  then  the  fiunily  priesthood  rnnlinnrs  in 
and  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  several  other  religioqs 
wUch  have  passed  from  one  dispensation  of  revealed  religion  in 
without  ezpresB  re-enactment* 

Lei  us  thsn  inquire,  whether  any  such  revocatioD  of  ttia 
'criginanif  vested  in  the  &ther  of  a  family,  took  place  afier 
moot  of  a  particular  order  of  priests  under  the  Mosaic  eeuMoasfl '  Ilk 
tme  that  miUmal  sacrifices  were  oflfored  by  the  Aaionical 
perhaps  some  of  those  consuetudinary  sacrifices,  wUoh,  in  flia 
chal  ages,  were  offered  by  the  heads  of  fiunilies^  and  had 
specially  to  the  general  dispensation  of  rdigion  under  wliaiA  smqr 
femily  was  equally  placed ;  yet  the  passover  was  a  solemn  religious  ae^ 
the  domestic  nature  of  which  is  plainly  marked,  and  it  was  to  be  aa 
ordinance  for  ever,  and  therefore  was  not  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tb» 
heads  of  families  by  the  institution  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  ahhoogl 
the  cercmoay  comprehended  several  direct  acts  of  worship.  ThB 
solemn  instruction  of  the  family  is  also  in  the  law  of  Moses  enjoined 
upon  the  father,  **  Thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  childiea ;" 
and  he  was  also  directed  to  teach  them  the  import  of  the  different  fb^ 
vals,  and  other  commemorative  institutions.  Thus  the  original  relanoa 
of  the  father  to  his  family,  which  existed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  is  seea 
still  in  existence,  though  changed  in  some  of  its  circumstances  by  tlw 
law.  He  is  still  the  religious  teacher ;  still  he  offers  prayers  for  thoa 
to  God  ;  and  still ««  blesses," — an  act  which  imports  both  prayer,  praise^ 
and  <^ial  benediction.  So  the  family  of  Jesse  had  a  yearly  sacrifiee, 
1  Sam.  XX,  6.  So  David,  although  not  a  priest,  returned  to  ^^  bless  hii 
household  •"  and  our  Lord  filled  the  office  of  tlie  master  of  a  family,  tf 
appears  from  his  eating  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  and  prodding 
as  such  over  the  whole  rite :  and  although  the  passage,  **  P6ur  out  thy 
fiiry  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families  which  call  not  upon  thy 
name,"  Jer.  z,  85|  does  not  perhaps  decidedly  refer  to  acts  of 
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^  phraseology  was  influeoced  by  that 

themselves ; — ^neither  did  the  heathen 

,  acknowledge  Crod.     Nor  is  it  a  trifling 

practice  of  a  formal  and  visible  domestic 

iiich  corrupted  the  forms  of  the  true  reli- 

i  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  we  see  the 

a  public  idolatry,  as  exhibited  in  their  private 

neir  household  deities ;  and  the  religious  cere- 

jnbent  upon  the  head  of  every  house  to  perform. 

t  and  office  of  the  father  and  master  of  a  house- 

Jaism  into  Christianity ;   for  here,  also,  we  find 

.es  and  repeals  it.     A  duty  so  well  understood  both 

jven  heathens,  as  that  the  head  of  the  house  ought 

iigious  character,  needed  no  special  injunction.     The 

who  believed  was  baptized,  and  all  his  **  house ;"  the 

•ocieties  were  chiefly  domestic  ;  and  the  antiquity  of  do- 

iS  services  among  Christians,  leaves  it  unquestionable,  that 

Jmber  of  Christians  increased  so  as  to  require  a  separate 

r.  aonie  common  room  or  church,  the  domestic  worship  was 
yeded.     But  for  the  division  of  verses  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Je  to  the  Coloesians,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  suspected 
J  first  and  second  verses  contained  two  distinct  and  unconnected 
yl% — **  Masters  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
if'  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven ;  continue  in 
^        fWTf  and  watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving;"  a  collocation  of 
and  duties  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  sense  of  the  apostle 
that  the  *<  servant,"  the  slave  should  partake  of  the  beneflt  of  those 
il  prayers  and  daily  thanksgivings  which  it  is  enjoined  upon  the 
to  oflTer. 
Am  the  obligation  to  this  branch  of  devotion  is  passed  over  by  Paley, 
■o  the  adoanlages  of  family  worship  are  but  very  imperfectly  stated  by 
lyni.     The  ofiering  of  prayer  to  God  in  a  family  cannot  but  lay  the 
gromid  of  a  special  regard  to  its  interests  and  concerns  on  the  part  of 
Vnif  who  is  thus  constantly  acknowledged  ;  and  the  advantage,  there- 
iSiro,  is  more  than  a  mere  sentimental  one  ;  and  more  than  that  of  giv- 
ing  effect  to  the  "  master's  example."     The  blessings  of  providence  and 
of  grace  ;  defence  against  evil,  or  peculiar  supports  under  it,  may  thus 
be  expected  from  Him,  who  has  said, "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths ;"  and  that  when  two  or  three  are  met  in 
hie  name,  he  is  **  in  the  midst  of  them."     The  family  is  a  <<  Church  in 
a  house ;"  and  its  ministrations,  as  they  are  acceptable  to  God,  cannot 
but  be  followed  by  his  direct  blessing. 

Public  pratxr,  under  which  we  include  the  assembling  of  ourselves 

logedier  for  every  branch  of  public  worship. 
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The  Scriptural  obligation  of  thii  is  partly  founded  upon  example,  and 
partly  upon  precept ;  so  that  no  peraon  who  admits  that  authority,  can  quel, 
tion  this  great  duty  without  manifest  and  criminal  iaoonastency.  Hie 
institution  of  public  wonhip  under  the  law ;  the  practice  of  synagogue 
worship  among  the  Jews,  from  at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,  (0)  cannot  be 
questioned  ;  both  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  our  Lord  md 
his  apostles.  The  course  of  the  synagogue  worship  became  indeed  the 
model  of  tliat  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  consisted  in  prayer,  readiog 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  of  psalms ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  instructing  nations,  and  of  spreading  and 
maintaining  the  influence  of  morals  and  religion  among  a  people,  paand 
from  the  Jews  into  all  Christian  countries. 

'Ilio  preceptive  authority  for  our  regular  attendance  upon  public  w<»r. 
ship,  is  either  inferential  or  eUrecL  The  command  to  puUish  the  Gob. 
pel  includes  the  obligation  of  assembling  to  hear  it ;  the  name  by  wiueh 
a  Christian  society  is  designated  in  Scripture,  is  a  Ckureh  ;  which  ag* 
nifies  an  ^'  assembly"  for  the  transaction  of  some  busineas ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  Christian  assembly,  the  business  must  be  necessarily  spiritualf 
and  include  the  sacred  exercises  of  prayer,  praise,  and  hearing  the  Sciip* 
tures.  But  we  have  more  direct  precepts,  although  the  practice  vu 
obviously  continued  from  Judaism,  and  was  therefore  consaaKndinaiT. 
Some  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the  Cfanrcfaee. 
The  singing  of  psnlms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  is  enjoined  as  an  ad 
of  solenui  worship,  <'  to  the  Lord ;"  and  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Hebrem 
that  they  '<  forsake  not  the  assembling  of  tliemsclves  together.**  Tlw 
practice  of  the  primitive  age  is  also  manifest  from  the  epistles  of  St.  PwL 
'ilie  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  the  body  of  believers  collectively: 
and  this  apostle  prescribes  to  the  Corinthians  regulations  for  the  exerciser 
of  prayer  and  prophcsyings,  "  when  they  came  together  in  the  Church," 
— the  assembly.  The  statedness  and  order  of  these  **  holy  ofiices''  in 
the  primitive  Church,  appears  also  from  the  apostolical  epistle  of  St 
Clement :  **  Wo  ought  also,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  Divine  knov- 
ledge,  to  do  all  things  in  order,  whatsoever  the  Lobd  Inth  commandd 
to  be  done.  We  ought  to  make  our  oblations,  and  perform  our  holy 
offices,  at  their  appointed  seasons ;  for  these  he  hath  commanded  to  be 
done,  not  irregularly  or  by  chance,  but  at  determinate  times  and  houn; 
as  he  hath  likewise  ordained  by  his  supreme  icilly  where,  and  by  wbiU 
persons,  they  shall  be  performed ;  tliat  so  all  things  being  done  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  may  be  acceptable  in  his  sight."  This  passage  i> 
remarkable  for  urging  a  Divine  authority  for  the  public  services  of  the 

(9)  Somo  writnrs  contend  lh:&t  synagogues  were  aa  old  as  tho  cercinonul  It' 
That  they  were  anetent  is  proved  from  Acta  xv,  31, — **  Moses  of  old  time  batb  tf 
every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  oveiy  Sabbatb 
day* 
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Churchy  by  which  St.  Clement,  no  doubt,  means  the  authority  of  the 
im^ired  directions  of  the  apostles. 

The  ends  of  the  institution  of  public  worship  are  of  such  obvious  im- 
portance, that  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  ooe  of  the  most  condescend- 
ing and  gracious  dispensations  of  Grod  to  man*  By  this  his  Church  con- 
fbflses  his  name  before  the  world ;  by  this  the  public  teaching  of  his 
word  is  associated  with  acts  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  with  that  so- 
lemnily  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  hearing  it  to  edification.  It  is 
thus  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  collected  together,  and  instructed 
mod  warned ;  the  invitations  of  mercy  are  published  to  the  guilty,  and 
the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  are  comforted.  In  these  assemblies  God,  by 
his  Hdy  Spirit,  diffuses  his  vital  and  sanctifying  influence,  and  takes  the 
devout  into  a  fellowship  with  himself  from  which  they  derive  strength 
to  do  and  to  suffer  his  will  in  the  various  scenes  of  life,  while  he  thus 
ftffi>ids  them  a  foretaste  of  the  deep  and  hallowed  pleasures  which  are 
reserved  for  them  at  "  his  right  hand  for  evermore."  Prayers  and  in- 
tncessions  are  here  heard  for  national  and  public  interests ;  and  while 
the  benefit  of  these  exercises  descends  upon  a  country,  all  are  kept  sen- 
able  of  the  dependence  of  every  public  and  personal  interest  upon  God. 
nraise  calls  forth  the  grateful  emotions,  and  gives  cheerfulness  to  piety ; 
and  that  **  instruction  in  righteousness,"  which  is  so  perpetuafly  repeated, 
diflSises  the  principles  of  moraUty  and  religion  throughout  society ;  en- 
lightens and  gives  activity  to  conscience ;  raises  the  standard  of  morals ; 
attaches  shame  to  vice,  and  praise  to  virtue ;  and  thus  exerts  a  power- 
fiilly  purifying  influence  upon  mankind.  Laws  thus  receive  a  force, 
ndiich,  in  other  circumstances,  they  could  not  acquire,  even  were  tliey 
enacted  in  as  great  perfection ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  aided 
by  the  strongest  possible  obligation  and  sanction  being  given  to  legal 
oaths.  The  domestic  relations  are  rendered  more  strong  and  interest. 
mg  by  the  very  habit  of  the  attendance  of  families  upon  the  sacred  scr- 
Tices  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting 
together  there,  and  standing  on  the  same  common  ground  of  sinners 
before  God,  equally  dependent  upon  him,  and  equally  suing  for  his 
merey,  has  a  powerful,  though  oflen  an  insensible,  influence  in  humbling 
the  pride  which  is  nourished  by  superior  rank,  and  in  raising  the  lower 
classes  above  abjectness  of  spirit,  without  injuring  their  humihty.  Piety, 
benevolence,  and  patriotism,  arc  equally  dependent  for  their  purity  and 
vigour  upon  the  regular  and  devout  worship  of  God  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

A  few  words  on  liturgies  or  forms  of  prayer  may  here  have  a  proper 

place. 

The  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  age  of  the 
Chureh,  as  to  worship,  need  scareely  be  defended  by  argument.  If  no 
Gbeity  were  intended  to  be  given  to  accommodate  the  modes  of  worship 
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to  the  circumstances  of  difierent  people  and  times,  we  shouldy  no  doubt, 
have  had  some  express  directory  on  the  subject  in  Scripture ;  but  in  the 
exercise  of  this  liberty  steady  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  spirit  and  geniw 
«Qd  simple  character  of  Christianity,  and  a  respectfiil  deference  to  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  and  their  hnmediate  successors.  Without  theie, 
ibrmality  and  superstition,  to  both  of  which  human  nature  is  very  liable^ 
aie  apt  to  be  induced ;  and  when  once  they  enter  they  increase,  as  the 
history  of  the  Church  sufficiently  ^ows,  indefinitely,  until  true  religioo 
w  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  observances  which  have  been  introduced 
M  her  aids  and  handmaids.  Our  Lord's  own  words  are  here  directljr 
applicable  and  important :  <<  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  wordiip  him, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  worship  must  be  adapted 
(A  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  to  his  revealed  perfections.  To  such 
a  Being  the  number  of  prayers,  the  quantity  of  worship  so  to  speak,  to 
which  corrupt  Churches  have  attached  so  much  importance,  can  be  of 
no  value.  As  a  Spirit,  he  seeks  the  worship  of  the  ^irit  of  man ;  and 
regards  nothing  external  in  that  worship  but  as  it  is  the  expresaioD  of 
those  emotions  of  humility,  faith,  gratitude,  and  hope,  which  are  the 
ffrinciples  he  condescendingly  approves  in  man.  "  True"  worship,  we 
are  also  taught  by  these  words,  is  the  worship  of  the  heart ;  it  springi 
from  humility,  faith,  gratitude,  and  hope ;  and  its  final  cause,  or  end,  if 
to  better  man,  by  bringing  upon  his  affections  the  sanctifying  and  com- 
forting influence  of  grace.  The  modes  of  worship  which  best  promote 
this  end,  and  most  cflectually  call  these  principles  into  exercise,  are 
those  therefore  which  best  accord  with  our  Lord's  rule  :  and  if  in  the 
apostolic  age  we  see  this  end  of  worship  most  directly  accomplished, 
and  these  emotions  most  vigorously  and  with  greatest  purity  excited,  the 
novelties  of  human  invention  can  add  nothing  to  the  eflect,  and  for  thai 
very  reason  have  greatly  diminished  it.  In  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches 
we  see  a  striking  conformity  in  the  vestments,  the  processions,  the  pic- 
tures, and  images,  and  other  parts  of  a  complex  and  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nial, to  the  Jewish  typical  worship,  and  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
was  an  imitation  of  it  without  typical  meaning.  But  it  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  in  these  circumstances  it  is  founded  upon  primitive  practice ; 
or,  if  pretended,  this  is  obviously  an  impudent  assumption. 

Liturgies,  or  forms  of  service,  do  not  certainly  come  under  this  cen- 
sure, except  when  they  contain  superstitious  acts  of  devotion  to  saints, 
or  are  so  complicated,  numerous,  and  lengthened,  that  the  only  prind- 
ole  to  which  they  can  be  referred  is  the  common,  but  unworthy  notion, 
ihat  the  Divine  Being  is  rendered  placable  by  continued  service ;  or 
that  the  wearisome  exercise  of  vocal  prayers,  continued  for  long  periods, 
and  in  painful  postures,  is  a  necessary  penance  to  man,  and,  as  such, 
acceptable  to  God.     In  those  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom  in 

which  they  are  used,  they  have  been  greatly  abridged,  as  well  as  pori- 
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fied  from  the  comipuons  of  the  middle  ages.  In  some  they  are  more 
copious  than  in  others,  while  many  religious  societies  have  rejected  their 
me  altogether ;  and  in  a  few  they  are  so  used  as  to  afford  competent 
space  also  for  extempore  devotion. 

Tlie  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  public 
worship  have  both  run  into  great  extremes,  and  attempted  generally  to 
prove  too  much  against  each  other. 

If  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  prose  be  objected  to,  their  use  in  verse 
ought  to  be  rejected  on  the  same  principle ;  and  extemporaneous  psalmb 
and  hymns  must,  for  consistency's  sake,  be  required  of  a  minister,  as 
well  as  extemporaneous  pra3rers ;  or  the  practice  of  singing,  as  a  part 
of  God's  worship,  must  be  given  up.  Again :  If  the  objection  to  the 
vse  of  a  form  of  prayer  be  not  in  its  matter ;  but  merely  as  it  contains 
petitions  not  composed  by  ourselves,  or  by  the  officiating  minister  on  the 
occasion ;  the  same  objection  would  lie  to  our  using  any  petitions  found 
in  the  Psalms  or  other  devotional  parts  of  Scripture,  although  adapted 
Id  our  case,  and  expressed  in  words  far  more  fitting  than  our  own.  If 
we  think  precomposed  prayers  incompatible  with  devotion,  we  make  it 
OMential  to  devotion  that  we  should  frame  our  desires  into  our  own 
woids ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  whoever  has  com- 
posed the  words,  if  they  correspond  with  our  desires,  they  become  the 
prayer  of  our  hearts,  and  are,  as  such,  acceptable  to  God.  The  objec- 
tkn  to  petitionary  forms  composed  by  others,  supposes  also  that  we 
know  the  things  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask  without  the  assistance 
of  others.  This  may  be  sometimes  the  case ;  but  as  we  must  be  taught 
what  to  pray  for  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so,  in  proportion  as  we  under- 
stand what  we  are  authorized  to  pray  for  by  those  Scriptures,  our  prayers 
become  more  varied,  and  distinct,  and  comprehensive,  and,  therefore, 
edifying.  But  all  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to 
what  they  encourage  us  to  ask  of  God,  is  a  help  to  us  in  prayer.  Thus 
the  exposition  of  Christian  privileges  and  blessings  from  the  pulpit, 
afibrds  us  this  assistance ;  thus  the  public  extempore  prayers  we  hear 
offered  by  ministers  and  enlightened  Christians,  assist  us  in  the  same 
respect ;  and  the  written  and  recorded  prayers  of  the  wise  and  pious  in 
different  ages,  fulfil  the  same  office,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
scarcely  any  who  offer  extempore  prayer  escape  falling  into  phrases  and 
terms  of  expression,  or  even  entire  petitions,  which  have  been  originally 
derived  from  liturgies.  Even  in  extempore  services,  the  child  accus- 
tomed  to  the  modes  of  precatory  expression  used  by  the  parent,  and  the 
people  to  those  of  their  ministers,  imitate  them  unconsciously ;  finding 
the  desires  of  their  hearts  already  embodied  in  suitable  and  impressive 

woids. 

The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer,  when  abso- 

hiie,  ifl  absurd,  and  involves  principles  which  no  one  acts  upon,  or  can 
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act  upon.  It  also  disregards  example  and  antaqoity.  Tie  high  prieal 
of  the  Jews  pronounced  yearly  a  form  of  benedictioiu  The  Psalms  of 
David,  and  other  inspired  Hebrew  poets,  whether  chanted  or  read  makef 
no  difierence,  w^ore  composed  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary,  and  fonned 
a  part  of  the  regular  devotions  of  the  people.  Forms  of  prayer  were 
used  in  the  synagogue  service  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  multiplied  ia 
subsequent  times,  so  as  to  render  the  service  tedious  and  superstitioui^ 
had  among  them  some  that  were  in  use  between  the  return  from  tfie 
captivity  and  the  Christian  era,  and  were  therefore  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  {Prideaux^s  Connedum,  FoL 
edit.  vol.  i,  p.  304.)  John  Baptist  appears  also  to  have  given  a  fim 
of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  our  Lord.  Tlie 
latter  has  indeed  been  questioned,  and  were  it  to  be  argued  that  our  Loid 
intended  that  form  of  prayer  alone  to  be  used,  too  much  would  be  prorsd 
by  the  advocates  of  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  wudi^ 
*^  after  this  manner  pray  ye,"  intimate  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  givca 
as  a  model  of  prayer,  so  the  words  in  another  evangelist,  "  when  y 
pray,  say,"  as  fully  indicate  an  intention  to  prescribe  a  form.  It  mfOBf 
therefore,  fair,  to  consider  the  Lord's  prayer  as  intended  both  as  anoU 
and  a,  form ;  and  he  must  be  very  fastidious  who,  though  he  uses  it  is 
the  model  of  his  own  prayers,  by  paraphrasing  its  petitions  in  his  ova 
words,  should  scruple  to  use  it  in  its  native  simplicity  and  force  is  a 
form.  That  its  use  as  a  form,  though  not  its  exclusive  use,  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  our  Lord,  appears,  I  think,  very  clearly,  from  the  dis- 
ciples desiring  to  be  taught  to  pray,  '*  as  John  taught  his  disciples."  U, 
as  it  has  been  alleged,  the  Jewish  rabbins,  at  so  early  a  period,  were  ia 
the  custom  of  giving  short  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  to  be  used 
in  the  form  given,  or  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  the  pupil  at  his  pleasure, 
this  would  fully  explain  the  request  of  the  disciples.  However,  without 
laying  much  stress  upon  the  antiquity  of  this  practice,  we  may  nige, 
that  if  John  Baptist  gave  a  form  of  prayer  to  his  followers,  the  conduct 
of  our  Lord  in  teaching  his  disciples  to  pray,  by  what  is  manifestly  a 
regularly  connected  series  of  petitions,  is  accordant  with  their  request ; 
but  if  the  Baptist  only  taught  what  topics  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
prayer,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  wished  to  be  instructed  in  like  roio- 
ner,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  request  being  granted,  not  by  his 
giving  directions  as  to  the  topics  of  prayer,  but  by  his  uttering  a  rcgubr 
prayer  itself.  That  our  Lord  intended  that  prayer  to  be  used  as  adapted 
to  that  period  of  his  dispensation ;  and  that  the  petitions  in  that  form 
are  admirably  applicable  to  every  period  of  Christianity,  and  may  be 
used  profitably ;  and  that  its  use  impUes  a  devout  respect  to  the  words 
of  Him  **  who  spake  as  never  man  spake ;"  are  points  from  which  there 
Hoes  not  appear  any  reasonable  ground  of  dissent. 

T\ie  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  may  also  be  utged  in  &?our  of 
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lituigieB.  Founded  as  the  early  worship  of  Christians  was,  upon  the 
nodel  of  the  synagogue,  the  use  of  short  finrms  of  prayer,  or  collects, 
ly  Ihem,  is  at  least  probable.  It  must  im^ed  be  granted  that  extended 
ind  regular  liturgies  were  of  a  later  date ;  and  that  extempore  prayers 
were  constantly  offered  in  their  assemblies  for  public  worship.  This 
ippears  clear  enough  from  several  passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
he  writings  of  the  fathers ;  so  that  no  liturgical  service  can  be  so  framed 
IS  entirely  to  shut  out,  or  not  to  leave  convenient  space  for,  extempore 
wayer  by  the  minister  without  departing  from  the  earliest  models.  But 
he  Lord's  prayer  appears  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  the  earliest 
imes,  and  a  series  of  collectB;  which  seems  allowed  even  by  Lord 
King,  although  he  proves  that  the  practice  for  the  minister  to  pray 
*  according  to  his  ability,"  (1)  that  is,  to  use  his  gifts  in  extempore 
myer,  was  a  constant  part  of  the  public  worship  in  the  first  ages. 

Much,  therefore,  is  evidently  left  to  wisdom  and  prudence  in  a  case 
vlieie  we  have  no  explicit  direction  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  as  a  general 
life  to  be  modified  by  circumstances,  we  may  perhaps  with  safety 
iffbm,  that  the  best  mode  of  public  worship  is  that  which  unites  a  brief 
icriptural  liturgy  with  extempore  prayers  by  the  minister.  This  will 
Bore  clearly  appear  if  we  consider  the  exceedingly  futile  character  of 
hose  objections  which  have  been  reciprocally  employed  by  the  oppo- 
MDtB  and  advocates  of  forms,  when  they  have  carried  their  views  to  an 
nEtreme. 

To  public  liturgies  it  has  been  objected,  that  '*  forms  of  prayer  com- 
MMed  in  one  age  become  unfit  for  another,  by  the  unavoidable  change^ 
i£  language,  circumstances,  and  opinions."  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
L.  Tliat  whatever  weight  there  may  bo  in  the  objection,  it  can  only 
ipply  to  cases  where  the  form  is,  in  all  its  parts,  made  imperative  upon 
he  officiating  minister ;  or  where  the  Church  imposing  it,  neglects  to 
^:eommodate  the  liturgy  to  meet  all  such  changes,  when  innocent  2. 
rhat  the  general  language  of  no  form  of  prayer  among  ourselves,  has 
lecome  obsolete  in  point  of  fact ;  a  few  expressions  only  being,  accord- 
ng  to  modem  notions,  uncouth,  or  unusual.  3.  That  tlie  petitions  they 
soDtain  arc  suited,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  at  all  times,  whatever  may 
le  their  "  circumstances ;"  and  that  as  to  '<  opinions,"  if  they  so  change 
n  a'  Church  as  to  become  unscriptural,  it  is  an  advantage  arising  out 
if  a  public  form,  that  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  Scriptures  in  bearing  testi- 
nony  against  them  ;  that  a  natural  reverence  for  ancient  forms  tends  to 
ireserve  their  use,  after  opinions  have  become  lax  ;  and  that  they  are 
mnetimes  the  means  of  recovering  a  Church  from  error. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form 
of  words  produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  congregation. 

(1)  This  expression  oceiin  in  Justin  Martjrr's  Second  Apology,  where  he  p«r 
ti^nkrly  describes  the  mode  of  primttiTe  worship. 
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Hiere  is  some  truth  In  this ;  but  it  is  ofbn  carried  much  too  &r.  A 
devotional  mind  will  not  weary  in  the  repetition  of  a  Sciiptural  tad 
well  arranged  liturgy,  if  not  too  long  to  be  sustained  '07  the  infirmity  of 
the  body.  Whether  forms  are  used,  or  extempore  prayer  be  practised, 
effort  and  application  of  mind  are  necessary  in  the  hearer  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  words ;  and  each  mode  is  wearisome  to  the  carefea 
and  indevout,  though  not,  we  grant,  in  equal  degrees.  The  objectioo, 
as  far  as  it  has  any  weight,  would  be  reduced  to  nodiing,  were  tiie 
Uturgy  repeated  only  at  one  service  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  at  tbe 
others  the  minister  might  be  left  at  liberty  to  pray  with  more  &pbcI 
reference  to  tbe  special  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  Church,  and 
the  world. 

The  general  character  which  all  forms  of  prayer  must  take,  is  t 
third  objection  ;  but  this  is  not  true  absolutely  of  any  liturgy,  and  much 
less  of  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  prayer  must,  and  ought  tc 
be,  general,  because  we  ask  for  blessings  which  all  others  need  as  modi 
as  ourselves ;  but  that  particularity  which  goes  into  the  difiereot  parts 
of  a  Christian's  religious  experience  and  conflicts,  dangers  and  datieSy 
is  found  very  forcibly  and  feelingly  expressed  in  that  liturgy.  Tliat 
greater  particularity  is  of\en  needed  than  this  excellent  form  of  prayer 
contains,  must,  however,  be  allowed ;  and  this,  as  well  as  prayer  soiled 
to  occasional  circumstances,  might  be  supplied  by  the  more  firequent  use 
of  extempore  prayer,  without  displacing  the  liturgy  itself.  Tlie  objec- 
tion, therefore,  has  no  force,  except  when  extempore  prayer  is  excludedi 
or  confined  within  too  narrow  a  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indiscriminate  advocates  of  liturgies  hafe 

carried  their  objections  to  extempore  prayer  to  a  very  absurd  extreme. 

Without  a  liturgy  the  folly  and  enthusiasm  of  many,  they  say,  is  in 

danger  of  producing  extravagant  or  impious  addresses  to  God ;  that  t 

congregation  is  confused  between  their  attention  to  the  minister,  and 

theur  own  devotion,  being  ignorant  of  each  petition  before  they  hear  it; 

and  to  this  they  add  the  labouring  recollection  or  tumultuous  delivery  of 

many  extempore  speakers.     The  first  and  third  of  these  objections  can 

have  force  only  where  foolish,  enthusiastic,  and  incompetent  ministen 

are  employed ;  and  so  the  evil,  which  can  but  rarely  exist,  is  easily 

remedied.     The  second  objection  lay  as  forcibly  against  the  inspired 

prayers  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  time  they  were  first  uttered,  as  againit 

extempore  prayers  now ;  and  it  would  lie  against  the  use  of  the  c<^ecl8. 

and  occasional  unfamiliar  forms  of  prayer  introduced  into  the  regular 

liturgy,  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  not  able  to  read,  or  who  happen  not 

to  have  prayer  books.    We  may  also  observe,  that  if  evils  of  so  seriouf 

a  kind  are  the  necessary  results  of  extempore  praying ;  if  devotion  if 

hindered,  and  pain  and  confusion  of  mind  produced ;  and  impiety  and 

enthusiasm  promoted ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  extempore  prayer  abould 
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kave  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the  primithre  Church,  and  that  it 
dKNild  not  have  been  wholly  prohibited  to  the  clergy  on  all  occasions, 
in  later  times.  The  facts,  however,  of  oar  own  age  prove  that  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  an  equal  degree  of  devotion,  an  equal  absence  of  con- 
ibsedness  of  thought  in  the  worshippers,  where  no  liturgy  is  used,  as 
where  extempore  prayer  is  unknown.  Instances  of  folly  and  enthusiasm 
are  also  but  few  in  the  ministry  of  such  Churches ;  and  when  they 
occur  they  have  a  better  remedy  than  entirely  to  exclude  extempore 
prayers  by  liturgies,  and  thus  to  shut  out  the  great  benefits  of  that 
mode  of  worship,  for  the  loss  of  which  no  exclusive  form  of  service  can 
atone. 

Tlie  whole,  we  think,  comes  to  this, — that  there  are  advantages  in 
each  nx>de  of  worship ;  and  that,  when  combined  prudently,  tho  public 
■ervice  of  the  sanctuary  has  its  most  perfect  constitution.  Much,  how- 
ever, in  the  practice  of  Churches  is  to  be  regulated  by  due  respect  to 
£fferences  of  opinion,  and  even  to  prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we 
■le  left  at  liberty  by  the  Scriptures,  and  which  must  therefore  be  ranked 
among  things  prudential.  Here,  as  in  many  other  things.  Christians 
must  give  place  to  each  other,  and  do  all  things  '<  in  charity.'' 

PsAiSE  AND  THANKSQiviNO  are  implied  in  prayer,  and  included 
indeed  in  our  definition  of  that  duty,  as  given  above.  But  beside  those 
McripCions  of  praise  and  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  are  to  be 
minted  with  the  precatory  part  of  our  devotions,  solemn  psalms  and 
hymns  of  praise,  to  be  sung  with  the  voice,  and  accompanied  with  the 
mdody  of  the  heart,  are  of  apostolic  injunction,  and  form  an  important 
and  exhilaratmg  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  whether  public  or  social. 
It  18  thus  that  God  is  publicly  acknowledged  as  the  great  source  of  all 
good,  and  the  end  to  which  all  good  ought  again  to  tend  in  love  and 
obedience ;  and  the  practice  of  stirring  up  our  hearts  to  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  his  goodness,  is  equally  important  in  its  moral  influence 
upon  our  feelings  now,  and  as  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  our  eternal 
enjoyment  hereafter.  "  Prayer,"  says  a  divine  of  the  English  Church, 
^  awakens  in  us  a  sorrowful  sense  of  wants  and  imperfections,  and  con- 
SoBBOxm  induces  a  sad  remembrance  of  our  guilt  and  miscarriages ;  but 
thanksgivirig  has  nothing  in  it  but  a  warm  sense  of  the  mightiest  love, 
and  the  most  endearing  goodness,  as  it  is  the  overflow  of  a  heart  full  of 
kyve,  the  free  sally  and  emission  of  soul,  that  is  captivated  and  endeared 
by  kindness.  To  laud  and  magnify  the  Lord  is  the  end  for  ^grhich  we 
were  bom,  and  the  heaven  for  which  we  were  designed ;  and  when  we 
are  arrived  to  such  a  vigorous  sense  of  Divine  love  as  the  blessed  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  have  attained,  we  shall  need  no  other  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  to  make  us  for  ever  happy,  but  only  to  sing  eternal  praises 
lo  God  and  the  Lamb ;  the  vigorous  relish  of  whose  unspeakable  good- 

to  us  will  so  inflame  our  love,  and  animate  our  gratitude,  that  (o 
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eternal  ages  w^  fiball  neyer  be  able  to  refrain  from  breaking  out  iolo 
new  songs  of  praise,  and  then  every  new  song  will  create  a  new  pka- 
siire,  and  every  new  pleasure  create  a  new  song."  {Dr,  SooU.) 


CHAPTER  ni. 
Thb  Dutibs  we  owe  to  God — ^Thx  Lord's  Day. 

As  we  have  just  been  treating  of  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  6o4 
so  we  may  fitly  add  some  remarks  upon  the  consecration  of  one  day  ia 
seven  for  that  service,  that  it  may  be  longer  continued  than  on  days  in 
which  the  business  of  life  calls  for  our  exertions,  and  our  minds  be  ksft 
free  fr^m  its  distractions. 

The  obligation  of  a  Sabbatical  institution  upon  Christians,  as  weD  •• 
the  extent  of  it,  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  controversy.  ChriiliaB 
Churches  themselves  have  differed ;  and  the  theologians  of  the  same 
Church.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  on  each  side,  and 
much  research  and  learning  employed,  sometimes  to  darken  a  veiy 
plain  subject. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  is  nowhere^ « 
90  many  toords,  enjoined  upon  Christians,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostleB, 
has  been  assumed  as  the  reason  for  so  great  a  license  of  criticism  aid 
argument  as  that  which  has  been  often  indulged  in  to  unsettle  the  strict, 
ness  of  the  obligation  of  this  duty.  Its  obligation  has  been  repre- 
sented as  standing  upon  the  ground  of  inference  only,  and  therefore  of 
human  opinion  ;  and  thus  the  opinion  against  Sabbatical  institutions  has 
been  held  up  as  equally  weighty  with  the  opinion  in  their  favour ;  and 
the  liberty  which  has  been  claimed,  has  been  too  oflen  hastily  concluded 
to  be  Christian  liberty.  This,  however,  is  travelling  much  too  frist ;  for 
if  the  case  were  as  much  a  matter  of  inference,  as  such  persons  would 
have  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  inference  is  aUke  good ;  or  that  the 
opposing  inferences  have  an  equal  force  of  truth,  any  more  than  of 
piety. 

The  question  respects  the  will  of  God  as  to  this  particular  point^^ 
whether  one  day  in  seven  is  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  religion,  exduave 
of  worldly  business  and  worldly  pleasures?  Now,  there  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  the  will  of  God  can  be  collected  from  his  word ;  either 
by  some  explicit  injunction  upon  all,  or  by  incidental  circumstances.  Let 
us  then  allow  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no  such  explicit  injunction ; 
yet  we  have  certainly  none  to  the  contrary :  let  us  allow  that  we  hafo 
only  for  our  guidance  in  inferring  the  will  of  God  in  this  particular,  cer- 
tain circumstances  declarative  of  his  will ;  yet  this  important  conchnioB 
is  inevitable,  that  all  such  indicative  circumstanees  are  in  favour  oft 
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Sabbatical  ioBtitutioDy  and  that  there  is  not  one  which  ezhibita  any  thing 
oontrary  to  it.  'Die  seventh  day  was  haUowed  at  the  dose  of  the  crea< 
tioD ;  its  sanctity  was  afterward  marked  by  the  withholding  of  the 
manna  on  that  day,  and  the  provision  of  a  double  supply  on  the  sixth, 
and  that  prevunu  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai :  it  was  then 
made  a  part  of  that  great  epitome  of  religious  and  moral  duty,  which  God 
wrote  with  his  own  finger  on  taUes  of  stone ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  public 
political  law  of  the  only  people  to  whom  Almighty  God  ever  made  him- 
self a  political  head  and  ruler ;  its  observance  is  connected  throughout 
the  prophetic  age  with  the  highest  promises,  its  violations  with  the  severest 
maledictions ;  it  was  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  a  day  of  solemn 
religious  assembling,  and  was  so  observed  by  him ;  when  changed  to  the 
fint  day  of  the  week,  it  was  the  day  on  which  the  first  Christians  assembled ; 
it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Lord's  day  ;**  and  we  have  inspir- 
ed authority  to  say,  that,  both  under  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispen- 
sations, it  is  used  as  an  expressive  type  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  rest. 
Now,  against  all  these  circumstances  so  strongly  declarative  of  the  will 
of  God,  as  to  the  obsen-ance  of  a  Sabbatical  institution,  what  drcum- 
stance  or  passage  of  Scripture  can  be  opposed,  as  bearing  upon  it  a  con- 
timry  indication  7  Truly  not  one ;  except  those  passages  in  St.  Pbul  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Jewish  Sabbaths,  with  their  Levitical  rites,  and  of  a 
distinction  of  days,  both  of  which  marked  a  weak  or  a  criminal  adherence 
to  the  abolished  ceremonial  dispensation ;  but  which  touch  not  the  Sab. 
bath  as  a  branch  of  the  moral  law,  or  as  it  was  changed,  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostles,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

If,  then,  wc  were  lefl  to  determine  the  point  by  inference  merely,  how 
powerful  is  the  inference  as  to  what  is  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  totally  unsupported 
is  the  opposite  inference  on  the  other ! 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  those  who  will  so  strenuously  insist  upon  the 
absence  of  an  express  command  as  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  as  explicit  as  that  of  the  decalogue,  assume,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  only  oUigatory  when  manifested  in  some  one  mode, 
which  they  judge  to  be  most  fit.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  hypothesis ; 
for  however  the  will  of  God  may  be  manifested,  if  it  is  with  such  clearness 
as  to  exclude  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  equally  obligatory  as  when  it  as- 
sumes  the  formality  of  legal  promulgation.  Thus  the  Bible  is  not  all  in  the 
form  of  express  and  authoritative  command ;  it  teaches  by  examples,  by 
proverbs,  by  songs,  by  incidental  allusions  and  occurrences ;  and  yet 
is,  throughout,  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God  as  to  morals  and  reli- 
gion in  their  various  branches,  and  if  disregarded,  it  will  be  so  at  every 
man's  peril. 

But  strong  as  this  ground  is,  we  quit  it  for  a  still  stronger.     It  is 

whcdly  a  mistake  that  the  Sabbath,  because  not  re-enacted  with  the 
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formality  of  the  decalogue,  is  not  explicitly  enjoined  upon  Cfariirtiaoi, 
and  that  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  such  an  injunction  is  not  unrnpi- 
vocal  and  irrefragable.  We  shall  soon  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  ap. 
pointed  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  consequently  for  all  men,  and 
therefore  for  Christians ;  since  there  was  never  any  repeal  of  the  origi. 
nal  institution.  To  this  we  add,  that  if  the  moral  law  be  the  hiw  of 
Christians,  then  is  the  Sabbath  as  expUcitly  enjoined  upon  them  as  opoo 
the  Jews.  But  that  the  moral  law  is  our  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  the 
Jews,  all  but  Antinomians  must  acknowledge ;  and  few,  we  suppose,  wil 
be  incUned  to  run  into  the  fearful  mazes  of  that  error,  in  order  to  suppoct 
lax  notions  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  into  which*  howevery  tfaflj 
must  be  plunged,  if  they  deny  the  law  of  the  decalogue  to  be  bin&ig 
upon  us.  That  it  is  so  bound  upon  us,  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  wiB 
prove  as  well  as  many. 

Our  Lord  declares,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, but  to  fulfil.  Take  it,  that  by  the  <<  law,"  he  meant  both  tlw 
moral  and  the  ceremonial ;  ceremonial  law  could  only  be  fulfilled  in  him, 
by  realizing  its  types ;  and  moral  law,  by  upholding  its  authority.  For  **  the 
pfophets,"  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  ;  they  either  enjoin  morality, 
or  utter  prophecies  of  Christ ;  the  latter  of  which  were  fulfilled  in  the 
•ease  of  accomplishment,  the  former  by  being  sanctioned  and  enforced. 
That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  ckir 
firom  its  being  found  in  the  decalogue,  the  doctrine  of  which  our  Locd 
sums  up  in  the  moral  duties  of  loving  God  and  our  neighbour^  and  for 
this  reason  the  injunctions  of  the  prophets,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sab- 
bath, are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  moral  teaching.  (See  this  stated 
more  at  large,  part  iii,  chap,  i.)  Some  divines  have,  it  is  true,  caDed 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  a  positive,  and  not  a  moral  precepL  If 
it  were  so,  its  obligation  is  precisely  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  God 
himself  has  not  relaxed  it;  and  if  a  positive  precept  only,  it  has  surely  t 
special  eminence  given  to  it,  by  being  placed  in  the  list  of  the  ten  coo* 
mandments,  and  being  capable,  with  them,  of  an  epitome  which  resolm 
them  into  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour.  (See  vol.  ii,  p.  5.)  Ilw 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  mixed  precept,  and  not  wholly  positive ;  hot 
intimately,  perhaps  essentially,  connected  with  several  moral  principlei^ 
of  homage  to  God,  and  mercy  to  men ;  with  the  obligation  of  religioiv 
worship,  o£ public  rehgious  worship,  and  of  undistracted  public  worship: 
and  this  will  account  for  its  collocation  in  the  decalogue  with  the  hi|^ 
est  duties  of  religion,  and  the  leading  rules  of  personal  and  sodil 
morality. 

The  passage  from  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  with  its  context, 

is  a  sufficiently  explicit  enforcement  of  the  moral  law,  generally,  upoa 

his  followers ;  but  when  he  says,  <<  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man," 

he  clearly  refers  to  its  original  institution,  as  a  universal  btw*  and  oollo 
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its  oUigatum  upon  the  Jews  only,  in  consequence  of  the  enactments  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  It  '*  was  made  for  man"  not  as  he  may  be  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian ;  but  as  man,  a  creature  bound  to  love,  worship,  and  obey 
his  God  and  Maker,  and  on  his  trial  for  eternity. 

Another  explicit  proof  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and, 
eoDsequently,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  obligatory  upon  Christians,  is 
found  in  the  answer  of  the  apostle  to  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith,  Rom.  iii,  31,  *<  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
6ith  V*  which  is  equivalent  to  asking,  Does  Christianity  teach,  that  the  law 
m  no  longer  obligatory  on  Christians,  because  it  teaches  that  no  man  can 
be  justified  by  it  7  To  this  he  answers  in  the  most  solenm  form  of  expres- 
Mo,  **  God  forbid ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law."  Now,  the  sense  in  which 
the  apostle  uses  the  term,  '<  the  law,"  in  this  argument,  is  indubitably 
marked  in  chap,  vii,  7,  <'  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  ike  law ;  for  I  had 
not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet :"  which 
being  a  plain  reference  to  the  tenth  command  of  the  decalogue,  as  plainly 
riiows  that  the  decalogue  iB**the  law"  of  which  he  speaks.  This,  then,  is 
the  law  which  is  "  established^^  by  the  Gospel ;  and  this  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  its  authority y  as  the  nda 
of  all  inward  and  outward  holiness.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  ob^ 
ligatioD  of  the  Sabbath  on  Christians,  denies  the  obligation  of  the  whole 
decalogue  ;  and  there  is  no  real  medium  between  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  authority  of  this  sacred  institution,  as  a  universal  law, 
and  that  gross  corruption  of  Christianity,  generally  designated  Antino- 
mianianL 

Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the  dilemma  into  which  the  anti-Sabbatari- 
ana  would  push  us,  when  they  argue,  that,  if  the  case  be  so,  then  are 
we  bound  to  the  same  circumstantial  exactitude  of  obedience  as  to  thia 
command,  as  to  the  other  precepts  of  the  decalogue ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  are  bound  to  observe  the  seventh  day,  reckoning  from  Saturday, 
as  the  Sabbath  day.  But,  as  the  command  is  partly  positive,  and  partly 
morale  it  may  have  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  being  altered  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the 
moral  ends  which  it  proposes.  Such  circumstances  are  not  indeed  to 
be  judged  of  on  our  own  authority.  We  must  either  have  such  general 
principles  for  our  guidance  as  have  been  revealed  by  God,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  questioned,  or  some  special  authority  from  which  there  can 
be  no  jlist  appeal.  Now,  though  there  is  not  on  record  any  Divine 
command  issued  to  the  apostles,  to  change  the  Sabbath  from  the  day  on 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Jews,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week;  yet,  wheir 
we  see  that  this  was  done  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  as  not  being  obligatory  upon  Christians,  while 
be  yet  contends  that  the  whole  moral  law  is  obligatory  upon  them ; 
the  feir  inference  is^  that  this  change  of  the  day  was  made  by  Divine 
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direction.  It  is  at  least  more  than  inference,  that  the  change  was  nmit 
under  the  sanction  of  inspired  men ;  and  those  men,  the  appointed  lukn 
in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  whose  business  it  was  to  ^a^  all  things  in  or. 
der,"  which  pertained  to  its  worship  and  moral  govemmenL  We  nmj 
rest  well  enough,  therefore,  satisfied  with  this, — that  as  a  Sabbath  is  oUi* 
gatory  upon  us,  we  act  under  apostoUc  authority  for  observing  it  on  tkt 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  thus  commemorate  at  once  the  creatkm  ui 
the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Thus,  even  if  it  were  conceded,  that  the  change  of  the  day  was  msife 
by  the  agreement  of  the  apostles,  without  express  directions  from  Chrirt. 
(which  is  not  probable,)  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  done  without  oprw 
authority  confided  to  them  by  Christ;  but  it  would  not  even  follow  fioa 
this  change  that  they  did  in  reality  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  either  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  its  original  institution  at  theckae 
of  the  creation,  or  in  the  decalogue  of  Moses.  The  same  portion  o* 
time  which  constituted  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation,  could  not  be 
observed  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  theielbre^  tint 
the  original  law  expresses  more,  than  that  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day 
in  seven,  the  seventh  day  after  six  days  of  labour,  should  be  iknB  appro- 
priated, from  whatever  point  the  enumeration  might  set  out,  or  the  heb- 
domadal cycle  begin.  For  if  more  had  been  intended,  then  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  for  the  reckoning  of.  days  themBsboB, 
which  has  been  different  in  different  nations ;  some  reckoning  from  even- 
ing to  evening,  as  the  Jews  now  do ;  others  from  midnight  to  nudnigbt, 
<kc.  So  that  those  persons  in  this  country  and  in  America,  who  hold 
their  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  under  the  notion  of  exactly  conforming  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  calculate  the  days  from  midnight  to  midnii^ 
have  no  assurance  at  all  that  they  do  not  desecrate  a  part  of  the  origioal 
Sabbath,  which  might  begin,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  now,  on  Fiidty 
evening  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  hallow  a  portion  of  a  common  day,  bf 
extending  the  Sabbath  beyond  Saturday  evening.  Even  if  this  were 
ascertained,  tlic  difierenccs  of  latitude  and  longitude  would  throfv  the 
whole  into  disorder;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  universal  law  should 
have  been  fettered  with  that  circumstantial  exactness,  which  would  have 
rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes  doubtful,  astronomical  calculatioBi 
necessary  in  order  to  its  being  obeyed  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
Lawgiver.     Accordingly  we  find,  says  Mr.  Holden,  that 

"  In  the  original  institution  it  is  stated  in  general  terms,  that  Gd 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  which  must  undoubtedly  imply 
the  sanctity  of  every  seventh  day ;  but  not  that  it  is  to  be  subsequently 
reckoned  from  the  first  demiurgic  day.  Had  this  been  included  in  tbe 
command  of  the  Almighty,  something,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been 
added  declaratory  of  the  intention ;  whereas  expressions  the  most  unde- 
fined are  employed ;  not  a  syllable  is  uttered  coQcemiog  the  order  aid 
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her  of  the  days ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed  that  the 
iwninwnd  is  truly  obeyed  by  the  separation  of  erery  seventh  day,  from 
eonamon  to  sacred  purposes,  at  whatever  given  time  the  cycle  may  com- 
■Mnce.  The  difference  in  the  mode  of  expression  here  from  that  which 
Oke  sacred  historian  has  used  in  the  first  chapter,  is  very  remarkable. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  division  of  the  work  of  creation,  he  says, 
'  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,'  and  so  on ;  but  at 
the  termination  of  the  whole,  he  merely  calls  it  the  seventh  day ;  a  di- 
yeraty  of  phrase,  which,  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of 
inspiration  to  suppose  it  undesignedj  must  have  been  intended  to  denote 
m  daff^  leaving  it  to  each  people  as  to  what  manner  it  is  to  be  reckoned. 
The  term  obviously  imports  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  round  its 
■xi%  while  it  is  left  undetermined,  whether  it  shall  be  counted  from 
'evening  or  morning,  from  noon  or  midnight.  The  terms  of  the  law  are, 
*  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
UxNir,  and  do  all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
liord  thy  God.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
Mfty  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the 
Xiord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.'  With  respect  to  time, 
it  IB  here  mentioned  in  the  same  indefinite  manner  as  at  its  primeval 
ilHtitution,  nothing  more  being  expressly  required  than  to  observe  a  day 
of  flacred  rest  after  every  six  days  of  labour.  The  seventh  day  is  to  be 
lupt  holy ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  what  epoch  the  commencement 
of  the  series  is  to  be  referred ;  nor  could  the  Hebrews  have  determined 
tnok  the  decalogue  what  day  of  the  week  was  to  be  kept  as  their  Sab> 
bath*  The  precept  is  not.  Remember  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  to 
kMp  it  holy,  but  <  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy ;'  and  in 
tin  following  explication  of  these  expressions,  it  is  not  said  that  the 
OBnmth  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath,  but  without  restriction, '  The 

enth  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;'  not  the  seventh  ac- 
to  any  particular  method  of  computing  the  septenary  cycle ;  but, 
in  reference  to  the  six  before  mentioned,  every  seventh  day  in  rotation 
after  six  of  labour."  {Holden  on  the  Sahbath.) 

Thus  that  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  decalogue,  which,  on  the  au- 
ttority  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  shown  to  be  obligatory  upon 
Christians,  leaves  the  computation  of  the  hebdomadal  cycle  undeter- 
mined ;  and,  after  six  days  of  labour,  enjoins  the  seventh  as  the  Sah- 
hathf  to  which  the  Christian  practice  as  exactly  conforms  aa  the  Jewish. 
It  is  not,  however,  lefl  to  every  individual  to  determine  which  day  should 
be  his  Sabbath,  though  he  should  fulfil  the  law  so  far  as  to  abstract  the 
seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour.  It  was  ordained  for  worship,  for 
public  worship ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  uniformly  observed  by  a  whole  community  at  the  same  time.    The 

Divine  Legislator  of  the  Jews  interposed  for  this  end,  by  special  direc. 
Vol.  n.  33 
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tkn,  as  to  his  people.  The  first  Sabbath  k^  in  the  wildemev  wm 
calculated  from  the  firdt  day  in  which  the  manna  fell ;  and  with  no  w^ 
parent  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  worid.  By  apostolic  aiithoriij» 
it  is  now  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  thus  ona  of 
Ihe  great  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  that  it  should  be  a  day  of 
**  holy  convocation,"  is  secured. 

The  above  observations  proceed  upon  the  ground,  that  the  Sabbidi, 
according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Moses^  waa  ■ 
upon  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  we  have  had  divines  of 
able  eminence  in  the  English  Church,  who  have  attempted  to  dispnue 
this.  The  reason  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  some  of  ^m  on  this 
tion  may  be  easily  explained. 

All  the  Churches  of  the  reformation  did  not  indeed  agree  in 
views  of  the  Sabbadi ;  but  the  reformers  of  England  and  ScoUaaJ 
generally  adopted  the  strict  and  Scriptural  view ;  and  afler  them  the 
Puritans.  Hie  opponents  of  the  Puritans,  in  their  controrenies  wiA 
them,  and  especially  afler  the  restoration,  associated  a  strict  ohnrranee 
of  the  Sabbath  with  hypocrisy  and  disaffection ;  and  no  small  degrse 
of  ingenuity  and  learning  was  employed  to  prove,  that,  in  the  tntervali 
of  public  worship,  pleasure  or  business  might  be  lawfuDy  punned ;  and 
that  this  Christian  festival  stands  on  entirely  different  grounds  from  fhit 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  appointment  of  a  Sabbath  for  man,  at  the 
close  of  the  creation,  was  unfriendly  to  this  notion ;  and  an  effint  theie- 
fore  was  made  to  explain  away  the  testimony  of  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Grenesis,  by  alleging  that  the  Sabbath  is  there  mentioned  by  prolepmi  or 
anticipation.  Of  the  arguments  of  this  class  of  divinee,  PaJey  avtiM 
himself  in  his  «  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  has  become  the  most  popdtf 
authority  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

Paley's  argument  is  well  summed  up,  and  satisfiustorily  annwefed,  ii 
the  able  work  which  has  been  above  quoted. 

'*  Among  those  who  have  held  that  the  Pentateuchal  record,  aboM 
cited,  is  proleptical,  and  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity,  no  one  has  disp1a3red  more  abffilf 
than  Dr.  Paley.  Others  on  the  same  side  have  exhibited  far  more  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  have  exercised  much  nK>re  patient  research ;  M 
for  acuteness  of  intellect,  for  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  habit  of  penpi- 
oacious  reasoning,  he  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled.  The  aigomento 
which  he  has  approved,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  chief  strength  of  the 
cause ;  and,  as  he  is  at  once  the  most  judicious  and  most  popular  of  ili 
advocates,  all  that  he  has  advanced  demands  a  careful  and  candid  ex- 
amination. The  doctrine  which  he  maintains  is,  that  the  Sabbath  wai 
not  instituted  at  the  creation ;  that  it  was  designed  for  the  Jews  only; 
that  the  assembling  jpon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of 

pablic  worshipv  is  a   iw  of  Christianity,  of  Divine  appointmeot ;  but  tlisl 
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the  resting  on  it  longer  than  is  neceasaiy  for  attendance  on  theae 
aaaemblies,  is  an  ordinance  of  human  institution ;  binding,  nevertheless, 
vpon  the  conscience  of  every  individual  of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly 
Sabbath  is  estaUished,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes  which  the 
^blie  and  regular  observance  of  it  promotes,  and  recommended  per- 
kaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Divine  approbation,  by  the  resemblance  it 
bean  to  what  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  solemn  part  of  the  law  which 
lie  delivered  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  many  of 
the  same  uses.  Such  Lb  the  doctrine  of  this  very  able  writer  in  his 
Mnrtil  and  Political  PhilMophy ;  a  doctrine  which  places  the  Sabbath 
oo  the  footing  of  civil  laws,  recommended  by  their  expediency,  and 
which,  being  sanctioned  by  so  high  an  authority,  has  probably  given 
gnat  encouragement  to  the  lax  notions  concerning  the  Sabbath  which 
oahappily  prevail. 

^  Dr.  Paley's  principal  argument  is,  that  the  first  institution  of  the 
flabbath  took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  complaint  of  the  people  for  want  of  food,  God  was  pleased  to 
pnmde  for  their  relief  by  a  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  was 
fimnd  every  morning  upon  the  ground  about  the  camp:  'And  they 
gAtfiered  it  every  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating ;  and  when 
At  aim  waxed  hot,  it  melted.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
dqr  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man ;  and 
■B  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said 
nolo  them.  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  l\}'morr(nD  is  the  rest 
ofAe  kaiy  Sahbath  unto  the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day» 
ami  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay  up 
fbr  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the 
noming,  as  Moses  bade  ;  and  it  did  not  stink,  (as  it  had  done  before, 
of  them  left  it  till  the  morning,)  neither  was  there  any  worm 
And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to-day ;  for  to-day  is  a  Sahbath  unto 
As  Lord ;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall 
gjidfaer  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shaD 
be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments, 
my  laws?  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sahbath,  there- 
he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye 
man  in  his  place ;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh 
day*     So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day.' 

^  FVom  this  passage,  Dr.  Paley  infers  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  insti. 
tutad  in  the  wilderness ;  but  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  misrepresent- 
Big  his  argument,  I  will  cpmte  his  own  words :  <  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
the  transaction  in  the  wilderness  above  recited,  was  the  first  actual  in- 

■litiition  of  the  Sabbath.    For  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  the 
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time  of  the  creatioQ,  as  the  words  in  Grenesis  may  seem  at  first  si^  *o 
import ;  and  if  it  had  been  observed  all  along  £ix>m  that  time  to  the  de. 
parture  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  a  period  of-  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years ;  it  appears  unaccountably  that  no  mention  of  it,  no  occa 
sion  of  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  should  occur,  either  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  which  contain^ 
we  admit,  only  a  few  memoirs  of  its  early  ages,  and  those  extremely 
abridged ;  or,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  lives  of 
the  first  three  Jewish  patriarchs,  which,  in  many  pafts  of  the  accoimti 
is  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  ptflsagB 
above  quoted  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  any  intimatioo  that 
the  Sabbath,  when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  institution,  which  had  been  neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended; 
nor  is  any  such  neglect  imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  woiU, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah ;  nor,  lastly,  is  any  penmsskn 
recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public  emergency.' 

*<As  to  the  first  part  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  were  granted  that 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  nor  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  it  would  be  unfair  to  con* 
cliide  that  it  was  not  appointed  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  chiMim 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.     If  instituted  at  the  creation,  the  merocNry  of  it 
might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growing  cor- 
ruption of  the  world ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  might  have  been 
observed  by  the  patriarchs,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  nar- 
rative of  their  lives,  which,  however  circumstantial  in  some  particiilan» 
is,  upon  the  whole,  very  brief  and  compendious.     Thre  are  omiaaioDS  ia 
the  sacred  history  much  more  extraordinary.     Elxcepting  Jacob's  aup* 
plication  at  Bethel,  scarcely  a  single  allusion  to  prayer  is  to  be  ibuodia 
all  the  Pentateuch  ;  yet  considering  the  eminent  piety  of  the  woitiaea 
recorded  in  it,  we  cannot  doubt  the  frequency  of  their  devotional,  exer* 
cises.     Circumcision  being  the  sign  of  God's  covenant  with  Abrabanv 
was  beyond  all  question  punctually  observed  by  the  Israelites,  yet,  froD 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  no  particular  instance  is  recorded  of  it  tiD 
the  circumcision  of  Christ,  comprehending  a  period  of  about  one  thoU' 
sand  five  hundred  years.     No  express  mention  of  the  Sabbath  occurs  in 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  first  and  second  of  Samuel,  or 
the  first  of  Kings,  though  it  was,  doubtless,  regularly  observed  all  the 
time  included  in  these  histories.     In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  the 
first  and  second  of  Chronicles,  it  is  mentioned  only  twelve  times,  and 
some  of  them  are  merely  repetitions  of  the  same  instance.     If  the  Sab- 
bath is  so  seldom  spoken  of  in  this  long  historical  series,  it  can  be  nodiiog 
wonderful  if  it  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  summary  account  of  (^ 
patriarchal  ages. 
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^  But  though  the  Sabbath  is  not  expresBly  mentioned  in  the  history 
af  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  ages,  the  observance  of  it  seems 
to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of  time  into  weeks.  In  relating  the 
catastrophe  of  the  flood,  the  historian  informs  us,  that  Noah,  at  the  end 
of  forty  days  opened  the  window  of  the  aik ;  *  and  he  stayed  yet  other 
■even  days,  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  and  the 
dov3  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive 
leaf,  plucked  off.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  da3's,  and  sent  forth  the 
dove,  which  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more.'  The  term  '  week' 
18  used  by  Laban  in  reference  to  the  nuptials  of  Leah,  when  he  says, 
*  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which 
thou  shalt  ser>'e  with  me  yet  seven  other  years.'  A  week  of  days  is 
here  plainly  signified,  the  same  portion  of  time  which,  in  succeeding 
ages,  was  set  apart  for  nuptial  festivities,  as  appears  from  the  book  of 
Esther,  where  the  marriage  feast  of  Vashti  lasted  seven  days,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  account  of  Samson's  marriage  feast.  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  mourned  for  their  father  Jacob  seven  days. 

"  That  the  computation  of  time  by  weeks  obtained  from  the  most 
vemote  antiquity,  appears  from  the  traditionary  and  written  records  of 
•n  nations,  the  numerous  and  undeniable  testimonies  of  which  have 
been  so  oflen  collected  and  displayed,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  repeat  them. 

**  Combining  all  these  testimonies  together,  they  fiiUy  establish  the 
pcimitive  custom  of  measuring  time  by  the  division  of  weeks ;  and  pre- 
▼ailing  as  it  did  among  nations  separated  by  distance,  having  no  mutual 
intercourse,  and  wholly  distinct  in  manners,  it  must  have  originated 
fioro  one  common  source,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed^  any 
other  than  the  memory  of  the  creation  preserved  in  the  Noahic  family, 
and  handed  down  to  their  posterities.  The  computation  by  days, 
■Bonths,  and  years,  arises  from  obvious  causes,  the  revolution  of  the 
moon,  and  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  but  the  divi- 
non  of  time  by  periods  of  seven  days,  has  no  foundation  in  any  natural 
or  visible  septenary  change ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  originated  from 
some  positive  appointment,  or  some  tradition  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  the  memory  of  the  crea- 
tion  and  primeval  blessing  of  the  seventh  day. 

*•  Dr.  Paley's  next  argument  is,  that  *  there  is  not  in  the  sixteenth 

chapter  of  Exodus  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbath,  when  oppointed  to 

be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution  which  had 

been   neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended.'      The  contrar}'',   however, 

■eems  the  more  natural  inference  from  the  narrative.      It  is  mentioned 

exactly  in  the  way  an  historian  would,  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a 

welUknown  institution.     For  instance,  when  the  people  were  astonished 
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at  the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day,  Moses  ohsenreis  ^Hiii 
is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  hdtj 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord ;'  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  said  pre- 
viously to  this  transaction,  but  at  the  close  of  the  creation.  Hub, 
surely,  is  the  language  of  a  man  referring  to  a  matter  with  which  the 
people  were  already  acquainted,  and  recalling  it  to  their  remerobranoe. 
In  the  fifth  verse,  God  promises  on  the  sixth  day  twice  as  much  as  they 
gather  doily.  For  this  no  reason  is  given,  which  seems  to  imply  tiift 
it  was  already  known  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  a  promise,  with- 
out some  cause  being  assigned  for  so  extraordinary  a  circumstaoee, 
would  have  been  strange  indeed ;  and  if  the  reason  had  been,  that  the 
seventh  day  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  appointed  a  festival,  ■ 
which  no  work  was  to  be  done,  would  not  the  author  have  stated  this  cir- 
cumstance ?  Again,  it  is  said,  <  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none ;'  and  *  ftr 
that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  yoa  oa 
ike  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days.'  Here  the  Sabbath  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ordinance  with  which  the  people  were  familiar.  A  double  <iaaii- 
tity  of  manna  was  given  on  the  sixth  day,  because  the  following  day, 
as  they  well  knew,  was  the  Sabbath  in  which  God  rested  from  lui 
work,  and  which  was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  holy  to  the  Lord. 
It  is  Ukewise  mentioned  incidentally,  as  it  were,  in  the  recital  of  the 
miraculous  supply  of  manna,  without  any  notice  of  its  being  ei^oined 
upon  that  occasion  for  the  first  time;  which  would  be  a  very  sur* 
prising  circumstance,  had  it  been  the  original  establishment  of  die 
Sabbath.  In  short,  the  entire  phraseology  in  the  account  of  this  i^ 
markable  transaction  accords  with  the  supposition,  and  with  it  akxM^ 
that  the  Sabbath  had  been  long  established,  and  was  well  known  to  die 
Israelites. 

**  That  no  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  is  <  imputed  either  to  the  ir^h^iAiiiM 
of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  of  the  family  of  Noah,'  is  very  true ;  but,  se 
far  from  there  being  any  proof  of  such  negligence,  there  is,  oq  the  oon- 
trary,  as  we  have  seen,  much  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  duly 
observed  by  the  pious  Sethites  of  the  old  world,  and  afler  the  deluge,  fay 
the  virtuous  line  of  Shcm.  True,  likewise,  it  is,  that  there  is  not '  any 
permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution  during  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  or  on  any  other  pubUc  emergency.*  But  where 
is  the  evidence  that  such  a  permission  would  be  consisient  with  the 
Divine  wisdom  ?  And  if  not,  none  such  would  either  be  given  or 
recorded.  At  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the  silence  of  Scripture 
concerning  such  a  circumstance,  can  furnish  an  argument  in  vindication 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  in  the  wikleroess.— 
To  allege  it  for  this  purpose,  is  just  as  inconclusive  as  it  would  be  te 

argue  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the 
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Jews  from  Babylonia,  because  neither  the  observance  of  it,  nor  any 
permission  to  dispense  with  it,  during  the  captivity,  is  recorded  in 
Scripture. 

^  The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Grenesis  is  next  adduced  by 
Dr.  P&ley,  and  he  pronounces  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  opinion  ;  *  for 
as  the  seventh  day  was  erected  into  a  Sabbath,  on  account  of  God's 
vesting  upon  that  day  from  the  woric  of  creation,  it  was  natural  enough 
ia  the  historian,  when  he  had  related  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  of 
God's  ceasing  from  it  on  the  seventh  day,  to  add,  <  and  God  blessed  the 
aerenth  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  on  it  he  had  rested  from  all 
his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made ;'  although  the  blessing  and 
MDCtification,  that  is,  the  religious  distinction  and  appropriation  of  that 
day,  were  not  actually  made  till  many  ages  aflerward.  The  words  do 
not  assert,  that  God  then  <  blessed'  and  <  sanctified'  the  seventh  day* 
Imt  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified  it  for  that  reason ;  and  if  any 
mk,  why  the  Sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  was  them 
■Mntioned,  if  it  were  not  then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at  hand,  the 
order  of  connection,  and  not  of  time,  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which  it  was  ordained  to 
conmiemorate.' 

"  That  the  Hebrew  historian,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  usee  a 

pio^psis  or  anticipation,  and  alludes  to  the  Mosaicol  institution  of  the 

Sabbath,  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  by  Wadiner, 

Heidegger,  Beausobre,  by  Le  Clerc,  Rosenmuller,  Geddes,  Dawson, 

and  other  commentators,  and  by  the  general  stream  of  those  writers  who 

ragard  the  Sabbath  as  peculiar  to  the  Jews.      Yet  this  opinion  is  buih 

i^rao  the  assumption,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  till  after 

the  giving  of  the  law,  which  may  be  the  fact,  but  of  which  most  unqaes- 

tionably  there  is  no  proof.     But  waiving  this  consideration,  it  is  scarcely 

possible  to  conceive  a  greater  violence  to  the  sacred  text,  than  is  ofiered 

fay  this  interpretation.     It  attributes  to  the  inspired  author  the  absurd 

aasertion,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  oil  his  worics  which 

he  had  made,  and  therefore  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  yeaia 

after,  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day.      It  may  be  as  well 

imagined  that  God  had  finished  his  work  on  the  seventh  day,  but  rested 

on  some  other  seventh  day,  as  that  he  rested  the  day  following  the 

work  of  creation,  and  afterward  blessed  and  sanctified  another.      Not 

che  slightest  evidence  appears  for  believing  that  Moses  followed  '  th^ 

order  of  connection,  and  not  of  time,'  for  no  reasonable  motive  can  be 

assigned  for  then  introducing  the  mention  of  it,  if  it  was  not  them 

appointed.     The  design  of  the  sacred  historian  clearly  is,  to  give  a 

fiiithfiil  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world ;  and  both  the  resting  on  the 

aeventh  day,  and  the  bietiing  it,  have  too  close  a  connection  to  be  8?pa. 

rated :  if  the  one  took  place  immediately  after  the  work  of  creation  Vis 
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concluded,  so  did  the  other.  To  the  aocoonl  of  the  productioQ  of  the 
universe,  the  whole  narrative  is  confined;  &ere  is  no  intiniation of 
subsequent  events,  nor  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Jewish  cereno- 
nies ;  and  it  would  be  most  astonishing  if  the  writer  deserted  his  grand 
object  to  mention  one  of  the  Hebrew  ordinances  which  was  not  appointed 
till  ages  afterward. 

<<  But  according  to  Dr.  Geddes,  the  opinion  of  a  prolepsis  deriw 
some  confirmation  firom  the  original  Hebrew,  which  he  renders,  *  On 
the  sixth  day  God  completed  all  the  work  which  he  had  to  do  ;  and  oi 
the  SEVENTH  day,  ceased  from  doing  any  of  his  works.  God,  therefore, 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  made  it  holy,  because  on  it  he  ceased 
from  all  his  works,  which  he  had  ordained  to  do.'  This  version,  be 
says,  is  'in  the  supposition  that  the  writer  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath :* 
of  course  it  was  designedly  adapted  to  an  hypothesis ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  suspicious  circumstance,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  it  difl 
fers  in  sense  from  the  received  translation,  as  it  leaves  the  questioD 
entirely  undecided  when  this  blessing  and  sanctification  took  place.—- 
The  proposed  version,  however,  is  opposed  by  those  in  the  Polygtoct, 
and  by  the  generality  of  translators,  who  render  the  particle  vtm  aft  Ae 
beginning  of  the  third  verse,  as  a  copulative,  not  as  an  illative;  and 
it  is  surprising  how  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  can  translate  it  other, 
wise.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  violent  and  unnatural  than  the 
proleptical  interpretation ;  and  if  we  add,  that  it  rests  upon  the 
unproved  assumption,  that  the  record  in  question  was  written  afier 
the  delivery  of  the  law,  it  must  appear  so  devoid  of  critical  support, 
as  not  to  require  a  moment's  hesitation  in  rejecting  it."  (Hoiden  am  the 
Sabbath.) 

So  satisfactorily  does  it  appear  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ii 
historically  narrated  in  Genesis :  and  it  follows  from  thence,  that  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  is  universal,  and  not  pecuUar  to  the  Jews.  God  Messed 
and  sanctified  it,  not  certainly  for  himself,  but  for  his  creatures ;  that  it 
might  be  a  day  of  special  blessing  to  them,  and  be  set  oporf ,  not  only 
from  unholy  acts,  for  they  arc  forbidden  on  every  day ;  but  from  cost- 
man  uses.  It  was  thus  stamped  with  a  hallowed  character  from  the 
commencement,  and  in  works  of  a  hallowed  character  ought  it  therefore 
to  be  employed. 

The  obligation  of  a  Sabbatical  observance  upon  Christians  being  thus 

l^blished,  the  inquiry  which  naturally  follows,  is,  In  what  manner  ii 

this  great  festival,  at  once  so  ancient  and  so  venerable,  and  intended  to 

commemorate  events  so  illustrious  and  so  important  to  mankind,  tp 

be  celebrated  ?     Many  have  spoken  of  the  difRculty  of  settling  rules  ci 

this  kind ;  but  this  will  ordinarily  vanish,  if  we  consent  to  be  guided 

fiifly  by  the  principles  of  Scripture. 

We  allow  that  it  reqniref  judgment,  and  prudence,  and  oharitv,  and, 
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above  all,  a  mind  weU  diapoMd  to  the  ipiritiial  empIoymeDt  of  the  Sah- 
Wh,  to  make  a  right  applicatioD  of  the  )aw.  But  this  is  the  case  with 
other  precepts  also ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  loving  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves:  with  respect  to  which  we  seldom  hear  any  complaint  of 
difficulty  in  the  application.  But,  even  if  some  want  of  special  direc 
tioo  should  be  felt,  this  can  only  afiect  minor  details ;  and  probably  the 
matter  has  been  so  left  by  the  Lawgiver,  to  "  try  us,  and  prove  us,  and 
to  know  what  is  in  our  heart."  Something  may  have  been  reserved,  in 
this  case,  for  the  exercise  of  spontaneous  obedience  ;  for  that  generous 
eoDstruction  of  the  precept  which  will  be  dictated  by  devotion  and  gra- 
titude ;  and  for  the  operation  of  a  feeUng  of  indignant  shame,  that  the 
ooly  day  which  God  has  reserved  to  himself,  should  be  grudged  to  him, 
and  trenched  upon  by  every  petty  excuse  of  convenience,  interest,  or 
iloth,  and  pared  down,  and  negociatcd  for,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who 
seeks  to  overreach  another.  Of  this  wo  may  be  assured,  that  he  who 
m  most  anxious  to  find  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  a  defaulter  upon  even  his  own  estimate  of  the  general  duty. 

The  only  real  difficulties  with  which  men  have  entangled  themselves, 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  clear  and  decided  views  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  as  it  is  a  matter  of  express  revelation.  There  are  two  extremes, 
either  of  which  must  be  fertile  of  perplexity.  The  first  is,  to  regard  the 
Sabbath  as  a  prudential  institution,  adopted  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  resting  upon  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  a  notion  which  has 
been  above  refilled.  For  if  this  theory  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  satisfactory  rules,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  applicable 
to  the  subject ;  and  we  may  therefore  cease  to  wonder  at  that  variety 
of  opinions,  and  those  vacillations  between  duty  and  license,  which  have 
been  (bund  in  different  Churches,  and  among  their  theological  writers. 
Hie  difficulty  of  establishing  any  rule  at  all,  to  which  conscience  is 
strictly  amenable,  is  then  evident,  and  indeed  entirely  insuperable ;  and 
men  in  vain  attempt  to  make  a  partial  Sabbath  by  their  own  authority, 
when  they  reject  "  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  proper  distinction  is  not  preserved  between  the  moral  law 
of  the  Jews,  which  re-enacts  the  still  more  ancient  institution  of  tlie 
Sabbath,  (a  law  we  have  seen  to  be  obUgatory  upon  all  Christians,  to 
the  end  of  time,)  and  the  political  and  ceremonial  law  of  that  people, 
which  contains  particular  rules  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ; 
fixing  both  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  held,  viz.  the  seventh  of  the 
week,  and  issuing  certain  prohibitions  not  applicable  to  all  people ; 
which  branch  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Christ, — 
difficulties  will  arise  from  this  quarter.  One  difficulty  will  respect  the 
day ;  another  the  hour  of  the  diurnal  circle  from  which  the  Sabbath 
must  commence.  Other  difficulties  will  arise  from  the  inconvenience 
or  impossibility  of  accommodating  the  Judaical  precepts  to  countries 
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and  manners  totally  dissimilar ;  and  otiiera,  from  the  de^gree  of  cM 
delinquency  and  punitiveness  with  which  vicdations  of  &e  Sabbath  oug^ 
to  be  marked  in  a  Christian  state.  The  kindling  of  fires,  for  inwtanofl, 
in  their  dwellings  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews ;  but  for  extending  this  tp 
harsher  climates  there  is  no  authority.  This  rule  would  make  Ike 
Sabbath  a  day  of  bodily  suffering,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  danger  t$ 
health,  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  merciful  and  festiyal  chancier 
which  the  Sabbath  was  designed  every  where  to  bear.  The  mm 
observation  may  apply  to  the  cooking  of  victuals,  which  was  also  pi^ 
hibited  to  the  Jews  by  express  conunand.  To  the  gathering  of  stieki 
on  the  Sabbath  the  penalty  of  death  was  assigned,  on  one  oc<»8ioii,  ftr 
reasons  probably  arising  out  of  the  theocratical  government  of  the  Jews; 
but  surely  this  is  no  precedent  for  making  the  violation  of  the  Sabbilk 
a  capital  crime  in  the  code  of  a  Christian  country. 

Between  the  decalogue,  and  the  political  and  cerenKmial  laws  whiek 
foUowed,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  They  were  given  at  two  difo- 
ent  times,  and  in  a  different  manner ;  and,  above  all,  the  fiNrmer  ii 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as  of  perpetual  obligation ;  ibe  other 
as  peculiar,  and  as  abolished  by  Christ.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
firom  this,  that  those  precepts  in  the  Levitical  code,  which  relate  to  Ike 
Sabbath,  are  of  no  use  to  us.  They  show  us  how  the  general  law  wei 
carried  into  its  detail  of  application  by  the  great  Legislator,  who  conde- 
scended to  be  at  once  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  Governor  of  a  chosee 
people ;  and  though  they  are  not  in  all  respects  binding  upon  us,  m  Mr 
full  form,  they  all  embody  general  interpretations  of  the  fourth  commani 
of  the  decalogue,  to  which,  as  far  as  they  are  appUcable  to  a  people 
otherwise  circumstanced,  respect  is  reverently  and  devoutly  to  be  had. 
The  prohibition  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  Sabbath  is  as  appUcable  to  us  «i 
to  the  Jews ;  so  is  that  against  travelling  on  the  Sabbadi,  except  far 
purposes  of  religion,  which  was  allowed  to  them  also.  If  we  may  law- 
fully  kindle  fires  in  our  dwellings,  yet  we  may  learn  fix>m  the  law  peon* 
liar  to  the  Jews,  to  keep  domestic  services  under  restraint ;  if  we  wtPj 
cook  victuals  for  necessity  and  comfort,  we  are  to  be  restrained  firan 
feasting ;  if  violations  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  to  be  made  capital  crimee 
by  Christian  governors,  the  enforcement  of  a  decent  external  obeervanoe 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  lawful  use  of  power,  and  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  magistrate. 

But  the  rules  by  which  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  clearly  ei- 
plained,  will  be  found  in  abundant  copiousness  and  evidence  in  the  ori- 
ginal command ;  in  the  decalogue ;  in  incidental  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  refer  not  so  much  to  the  political  law  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  mii* 
veraal  moral  code ;  and  in  the  discourses  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  hii 
apostles :  so  that,  independent  of  the  Levitical  code,  we  have  abundaol 
guklance.  It  is  a  day  of  rest  fixMU  worldly  pursiuts ;  a  day  sanct^U, 
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4uU  if»  set  apart  for  holy  xmet^  wMcb  are  the  proper  and  the  only  lawful 
oeeopations  of  the  day ;  it  is  a  day  of  pMic  worsMp^  or,  as  it  is  ex. 
jneflsed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  **  of  holy  convocation,"  or  assembly ; — a  day 
ftr  the  exercke  of  mercy  to  man  and  beast ;— -a  day  for  the  devout  com- 
MMioroftdn,  by  religious  acts  and  meditations,  of  the  creation  and 
vademption  of  the  world ;  and,  consequently,  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
tfirU  which  is  suitable  to  such  exercises,  by  laying  aside  all  worldly 
eoret  and  pleasures;  to  which  holy  exercises  there  is  to  be  a  full  appro- 
ptialioQ  of  the  secenlh  part  of  our  time ;  necessary  sleep,  and  engage- 
nwotB  of  real  necessity,  as  explained  by  our  Saviour,  only  being 
0zcliided. 

Works  of  charity  and  mercy  were  not  excluded  by  the  rigour  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  much  less  by  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  rule  of 
doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  day  has,  however,  sometimes  been  inter- 
pieted  with  too  much  laxity,  without  considering  that  such  acts  form  no 
put  of  the  reason  for  which  that  day  was  sanctified,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  to  be  grounded  upon  the  necessity  of  immediate  exertion. 
Thei  secularity  connected  with  certain  public  charities  has  oflen  been 
porfied  beyond  this  rule  of  necessity,  and  as  such  has  become  unlawful. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  this,  is,  that  men  cannot  be  found  to 
ghre  time  on  the  week  day  to  the  management  of  such  charities :  and 
diey  will  never  be  found,  while  the  rule  is  brought  down  to  convenience. 
Men's  principles  are  to  be  raised,  and  not  the  command  lowered.  And 
when  ministers  perseveringly  do  their  duty,  and  but  a  few  conscientious 
persons  support  them,  the  whole  wDl  be  found  practicable  and  easy. 
Charities  are  pressed  either  upon  our  feelings  or  our  interests,  and 
sometimes  on  both ;  and  when  they  become  really  urgent,  time  will  be 
fbimd  for  their  management,  without  **  robbing  God,"  and  laying  down 
that  most  debasing  of  all  principles,  that  our  sacrifices  are  to  cost  us 
DQithing.  The  teaching  of  writing  in  Sunday  schools  has  been  pleaded 
for  on  the  same  assumed  ground  of  necessity  ;  but  in  all  well  and  reli- 
giou^y  conducted  institutions  of  this  kind  it  has  been  found  quite  prac- 
ticable to  accomplish  the  object  in  a  lawful  manner ;  and  even  if  it  had 
not,  there  was  no  obligation  binding  as  to  that  practice,  equal  to  that 
wiuch  binds  us  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  It  ii  a  work  which  comes  not 
under  any  of  our  Liord's  exceptions :  it  may  be  a  benevolent  thing ;  but  it 
has  in  it  no  character  of  mercy,  either  to  the  bodies  or  to  the  souls  of  men. 

As  to  amusements  and  recreations,  which,  when  *<  tnnoc^n/,"  that  is, 

we  suppose,  not  "  immoral,"  are  sometimes  pleaded  for,  by  persons  who 

advocate  the  serious  observance  of  the  Liord's  day,  but  a  few  words  are 

necessary.     If  to  public  worship  we  are  to  add  a  more  than  ordinary 

attention  to  the  duties  of  the  family  and  the  closet,  which  all  such  per. 

sons  allow,  then  there  is  little  time  for  recreation  and  amusement ;  and 

if  there  were,  the  heart  which  is  truly  impressed  with  duties  so  sacred^ 

SI 
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and  has  entered  into  their  spirit,  can  have  no  ndish  for  them.  Agaioit 
every  temptation  of  this  kind,  the  words  of  the  pioos  Archbidiop  Dawtt 
may  serve  as  a  salutary  admonition : — 

"  Dost  thou  require  of  me,  O  Lord,  hut  one  day  in  Bevea  (or  Iky  mon 
especial  service,  when  as  all  my  times,  all  my  days,  are  thy  due  tiibille; 
and  shall  I  grudge  thee  that  one  day  ?  Have  I  but  one  day  in  the  week, 
a  pecuUar  season  of  nurturing  and  training  up  my  soul  for  heavod^ 
happiness,  and  shall  I  think  the  whole  of  this  too  much,  and  judge  mf 
duties  at  an  end,  when  the  public  offices  of  the  Church  are  only  ended! 
Ah !  where,  in  such  a  case,  is  my  zeal,  my  sincerity,  my  constancy,  mi 
perseverance  of  holy  obedience  ?  Where  my  love  unto,  my  delig^  and 
relish  in,  pious  performances?  Would  those  that  are  thus  hot  half 
Christians  be  content  to  be  half  saved  7  Would  those  who  are  lUm 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  be  willing  to  be  utterly  ezchided 
thence  for  arriving  no  nearer  to  a  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day! 
Am  I  so  afraid  of  sabbatizing  with  the  Jews,  that  I  carelesriy  oimt 
keeping  the  day  as  a  good  Christian  ?  Where  can  be  the  harm  of  over- 
doing in  God's  worship,  suppose  I  could  overdo  ?  But  when  my  Safioor 
has  told  me,  afVer  I  have  done  all,  I  am  still  an  unprofitable  servanl, 
where  is  the  hazard,  where  the  possibility,  of  dcMng  too  much ;  wheraai 
in  doing  too  little,  in  falling  short  of  performing  a  due  obedience  oo  tbe 
Sabbath,  I  may  also  fall  short  of  eternal  life  ?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Morals — ^Dmss  to  ous  Nbighbous. 

When  our  duty  to  others  ia  summed  up  in  the  general  epitome  of  tbe 
second  table,  «*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  although  kfW 
must  be  so  taken  as  to  include  many  other  principles  and  acts,  yet  nt 
are  thereby  taught  the  source  from  which  they  truly  spring,  when  per- 
formed evangelically,  and  also  that  universal  chartty  is  to  be  die 
habitual  and  reigning  affection  of  the  heart,  in  all  our  relations  to  our 
fellow  creatures. 

This  affection  is  to  be  considered  in  its  source. 

That  source  is  a  regenerated  state  of  mind.  We  have  shown  that 
the  love  of  God  springs  from  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thos^wfao 
are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  every  sentiment  which,  in  any 
other  circumstances,  assumes  this  designation,  is  imperfect  or  simulated. 
We  make  the  same  remark  as  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  It  is  an 
imperfect  or  simulated  sentiment,  if  it  flow  not  from  the  love  of  God; 
the  sure  mark  of  a  regenerate  nature.     We  here  ako  see  the  su^enor 
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chaiBcter  of  Christian  moralsy  and  of  morals  when  kept  in  connectioo, 
as  they  ought  always  to  be,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  their 
operation  in  the  heart  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  degree  of  natural  be- 
nevolence ;  the  indirect  influence  of  a  benevolent  nature  may  counteract 
the  selfish  and  the  malevolent  feelings ;  and  education  when  well  directed, 
will  come  in  to  the  aid  of  nature.  Yet  the  principle,  as  a  religious  one, 
and  in  its  full  operation,  can  only  result  firom  a  supernatural  change 
of  our  nature,  because  that  only  can  subdue  those  aflections  which 
counteract  benevolence  and  charity  in  their  efiicient  and  habitual  mani- 
ftfltatioDB. 

This  aflection  is  also  to  be  considered  in  respect  of  what  it  bxclvdbs. 

It  excludes  all  anger  beyond  that  degree  of  resentment  which  a  culpa* 
Ue  action  in  another  may  call  forth,  in  order  to  mark  the  sense  we  en- 
tertain of  its  evil,  and  to  impress  that  evil  upon  the  offender,  so  that  we 
may  lead  him  to  repent  of  it,  and  forsake  it.  This  seems  the  proper 
rule  by  which  to  distinguish  lawful  anger  from  that  which  is  contrary  to 
charity,  and  therefore  malevolent  and  sinful.  It  excludes  itnpUicaMlUy ; 
fiir  if  we  do  not  promptly  and  generously  forgive  others  their  trespasses, 
this  is  deemed  to  be  so  great  a  violation  of  that  law  of  love  which  ought 
to  bind  men  together,  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  not  forgive  us.  It 
excludes  all  revenge ;  so  that  we  are  to«exact  no  punishment  of  another 
for  ofiences  against  ourselves :  and  though  it  be  lawful  to  call  in  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  for  crimes  against  society,  yet  this  is  never  to  be 
done  on  the  principle  of  private  revenge ;  but  on  the  public  ground,  that 
law  and  government  are  ordained  of  God,  which  produces  a  case  that 
comes  under  the  inspired  rule,  *'  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord."  It  excludes  all  prejudice ;  by  which  is  meant  a  harsh  con- 
struction of  men's  motives  and  characters  upon  surmise,  or  partial  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  accompanied  with  an  inclination  to  form  an  ill  opinion 
of  them  in  the  absence  of  proper  evidence.  This  appears  to  be  what 
the  Apostle  Paul  means,  when  he  says,  *'  Charity  thinketh  no  evil.''  It 
excludes  all  censorioumess  or  evil  spedking,  when  tlie  end  is  not  the 
correction  of  the  offender,  or  when  a  declaration  of  the  truth  as  to  one 
person  is  not  required  by  our  love  and  duty  to  another ;  for  whenever 
the  end  is  merely  to  lower  a  person  in  the  estimation  of  others,  it  is 
resolvable  solely  into  a  splenetic  and  immoral  feeling.  It  excludes  all 
those  aggressions,  whether  petty  or  more  weighty,  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  interests  of  another,  when  the  law  of  the  case,  or  even  the  ab- 
stract right,  might  not  be  against  our  claim.  These  are  always  com- 
plex cases,  and  can  but  occasionally  occur ;  but  the  rule  which  binds 
us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  binds  us  to 
act  upon  the  benevolent  view  of  the  case ;  and  to  forego  the  rigidness 
of  right.     Finally,  it  excludes,  as  limitations  to  its  exercise,  all  those 

artificial  distinctions  which  have  been  created  by  men,  or  by  providential 
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arrangeraentfl,  or  by  aoddental  circumstances.  Mod  of  all  natiDOiiy  tf 
idl  colours,  of  all  conditions,  are  the  objects  of  the  unlimited  prsoepli 
^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thysel£''  Kind  fedings  piodicri 
by  natural  instincts,  by  intercourse,  by  country,  may  caU  the  lore  of 
our  neighbour  into  wanner  exercise  as  to  individuals  or  classes  of  mei, 
or  these  may  be  considered  as  distinct  and  special,  though  similar  afibe- 
tions  superadded  to  this  universal  charity ;  but  as  to  all  men,  this  chui^ 
is  an  efficient  affection,  excluding  all  ill  will,  and  all  injury. 

But  its  ACTIVE  EXPRESSION  remains  to  be  considered. 

It  is  not  a  merely  negative  affection ;  but  it  brings  forth  ffkb  sid 
varied  fruits.     It  produces  a  feeling  of  deUghi  in  the  happiness  of  oUmo^ 
and  thus  destroys  envy ;  it  is  the  source  of  sympathy  and  eompauim;  * 
it  opens  the  hand  in  liberality  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  othefs ;  ft 
gives  cheerfulness  to  every  service  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  otheii; 
it  resists  the  wrong  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  it  will  tm 
hazards  of  health  and  life  for  their  sakes.     It  has  special  respect  (o  (h0 
spiritual  interests  and  salvation  of  men ;  and  thus  it  instructs,  persuadBi, 
reproves  the  ignorant  and  vicious ;  counsels  the  simple ;  comforts  the 
doubting  and  perplexed ;  and  rejoices  in  those  giAs  and  graces  ofolheni 
by  which  society  may  be  enlightened  and  purified.    The  zeal  of  apo^ 
ties,  &e  patience  of  martyrs,  thoi  travels  and  labours  of  evangelists  in  the 
first  ages,  were  all  animated  by  this  affection ;  and  the  earnestness  of 
preachers  in  all  ages,  and  the  more  private  labours  of  Christians  for  tht 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  men,  with  the  operations  of  those  vcduntary 
ciations  which  send  forth  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  or 
Bibles  and  tracts,  or  conduct  schools,  are  all  its  visible  expressions  be> 
fore  the  world.     A  principle  of  philanthropy  may  be  conceived  to  eati 
independent  of  the  influence  of  active  and  efficient  Christianity ;  but  il 
has  always  expended  itself  either  in  good  wishes,  or,  at  most,  in  fo^ 
eflbrts,  chiefly  directed  to  the  mitigation  of  a  little  temporary  eztcml 
evil.     Except  in  connection  with  religion,  and  that  the  religion  of  die 
heart,  wrought  and  maintained  there  by  the  acknowledged  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  mankind  has  never  exhibited  itself  under 
such  views  and  acts  as  those  we  have  just  referred  to.     It  has  never 
been  found  in  characters  naturally  selfish  and  obdurate  ;  has  never  dis- 
posed men  to  make  great  and  painful  sacrifices  for  others ;  never  sym- 
pathized with  spiritual  wretchedness ;  never  been  called  forth  into  its 
highest  exercises  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  immortal  relations 
of  man  to  eternity ;  never  originated  large  plans  for  the  illumination  and 
moral  culture  of  society ;  never  fixed  upon  the  grand  object  to  which  i 
is  now  bending  the  hearts,  the  interests,  and  hopes  of  the  universd 
Church,  the  conversion  of  the  world.     Philanthropy,  in  systems  of  mere 
ethics,  like  their  love  of  God,  is  a  greatly  inferior  principle  to  that  whidi 

is  enjoined  by  Christianity,  and  infused  by  its  influence ; — another  proof 
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of  the  ibUy  of  fleparating  morals  lioin  rerealed  truth,  aad  of  the  nacoMUj 
efcoltiyaling  them  upon  erangelieal  principles. 

The  same  oonclosioa  will  he  estahlished,  if  we  consider  those  works 
OF  KBRCT  which  the  principle  of  universal  philanthropy  will  dictate,  and 
which  form  a  large  portion  of  our  <<  duty  to  our  neighbour/'    It  is  morf 
Ihe  design  of  this  part  of  the  present  work,  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  nature 
and  perfection  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  than  to  consider  moral 
Aitiss  in  detail ;  and,  dierefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  what  is 
obvious  to  all,  that  the  exercise  of  practical  mercy  to  the  needy  and 
miserable,  is  a  moral  duty  clearly  revealed,  including  also  the  applica. 
tioo  of  a  part  of  our  property  to  benefit  mankind  in  other  respects,  as 
we  have  opportunity.     But  let  us  ask,  under  what  rules  can  the  quantwn 
of  our  exertions  in  doing  good  to  others  be  determined,  except  by  the 
■nthority  of  revealed  religion  ?   It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  antagonist* 
ytinciple  of  selfishness  in  man,  which  counteracts  our  charities ;  and 
tiwt  the  demands  of  personal  gratification,  and  of  family  interests,  and 
«f  riiow  and  expense  in  our  modes  of  living,  are  apt  to  take  up  so  large 
%  share  of  what  remains  after  our  necessities,  and  the  lawful  demands 
of  station,  and  a  prudent  provision  for  old  age  and  for  our  families  after 
mat  decease,  are  met,  that  a  very  small  portion  is  wont  to  be  considered 
as  lawfiilly  disposable,  under  aU  these  considerations,  for  purposes  of 
general  beneficence.    If  we  have  no  rules  or  principles,  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  limited  efibrts  may  pass  for  very  meritorious  acts ;  or  that  they 
will  be  left  to  be  measured  only  by  the  difierent  degrees  of  natural  corn- 
in  man,  or  by  some  immoral  principle,  such  as  the  love  of  human 
There  is  nothing  in  any  mere  system  of  morals  to  direct  in  suck 
;  certainly  nothing  to  compel  either  the  principles  or  the  heart* 
Heie  then  we  shall  see  also  in  how  difierent  a  predicament  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  morality  stands,  when  kept  in  close  and  inseparable  con- 
nection  with  Christianity.     It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  specific  rule  as 
to  the  quantum  of  our  givings  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
m  not  inapparent.     Such  a  rule  must  have  been  branched  out  into  an 
inconvenient  number  of  detailed  directions  to  meet  every  particular  case ; 
it  must  have  respected  the  difierent  and'  changing  states  of  society  and 
civilization ;  it  must  have  controlled  men's  savings  as  well  as  givings^ 
because  the  latter  are  dependent  upon  them ;  it  must  have  prescribed 
modes  of  dress,  and  modes  of  living :  all  which  would  have  left  cases 
Hill  partially  touched  or  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
rules  might  have  been  a  trap  to  our  consciences,  rather  than  the  means 
of  directing  them.     There  is  also  a  more  general  reason  for  this  omis- 
sion.    The  exercise  of  mercy  is  a  work  of  the  afiections ;  it  must  have, 
therefore,  something  free  and  spontaneous  in  it ;  and  it  was  designed  to 
be  voluntary,  that  the  moral  effect  produced  upon  society  might  be  to 
hind  BNO  togeOier  b  n  0ofter  bond,  and  to  call  fcrth  reciprocally  good 
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affections.  To  this  the  stem  character  of  particular  laws  would  have 
been  inimical.  Christianity  teaches  mercy,  by  general  prindplfli^ 
which  at  once  sufficiently  direct  and  leave  to  &e  heart  the  free  pby  of 
its  affections. 

The  general  law  is  express  and  unequivocal :  ^  As  ye  have  oppor- 
tunity  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  especially  to  them  that  are  of  dw 
household  of  faith."    **  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forg^  not,  ftr 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."    A  most  important  and  infe 
ential  principle,  to  be  found  in  no  mere  system  of  ethics,  is  also  oob- 
tained  in  the  revelation  of  a  particular  relation  in  which  we  all  stand  to 
God,   and  on  which  we  must  be  judged  at  the  last  day.     We  lie 
'<  stewards,"  <<  servants,"  to  whom  the  great  Master  has  committed  fail 
*<  goods,"  to  be  used  according  to  his  directions.     We  have  nothing 
therefore,  of  our  own,  no  right  in  property,  except  under  the  ooliditiaol 
on  which  it  is  committed  to  us ;  and  we  must  give  an  account  &t  oat 
use  of  it,  according  to  the  rule.     A  rule  of  proporti(m  is  also  in  vanoai 
passages  of  Scripture  expressly  laid  down :  ^  Where  little  is  grveo,  little 
is  required ;  where  much  is  given  much  is  required."     ^  For  if  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  what  he  hath  not."    It  is  a  &rther  rule,  that  our  chan- 
ties should  be  both  cheerful  and  abundant.     **  See  that  ye  abomtd  in 
this  grace  also,"  '*  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  t 
cheerful  giver."    These  general  rules  and  principles  being  laid  down, 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  heart,  and  men  are  lefl  to  the  influence  (^tfae 
spiritual  and  grateful  affections  excited  there.     All  the  veneraUe  ex- 
amples of  Scripture  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  free  and  Uberal  exer- 
cises of  beneficence,  crowned  with  the  example  of  our  Saviour :  ^  Te 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be- 
come rich."     An  appeal  is  made  to  man's  gratitude  for  the  blessiDgB  of 
Providence  to  himself,  and  he  is  enjoined  to  give  ^  as  the  Lord  hath 
prospered  him."    Our  follow  creatures  are  constantly  presented  to  tf 
under  tender  relations,  as  our  ^brethren;"  or,  more  particulaily,  as 
''  of  the  household  of  faith."     Special  promises  are  made  of  God's 
favour  and  blessing,  as  the  reward  of  such  acts  in  the  present  life: 
^  And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you,  that  ye,  al- 
ways having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good 
work  ;"  and  finally,  although  every  notion  of  merit  is  excluded,  jret  the 
rewards  of  eternity  are  represented  as  to  be  graciously  dispensed,  so  aJ 
specially  to  distinguish  and  honour  every  '*  work  of  faith,"  and  <*  labour 
of  love."  Under  so  powerful  an  authority ^  so  exphcit  a  general  direcUinf, 
and  so  effectual  an  excitement,  is  this  branch  of  moraUty  placed  by  the 
Gospel. 

As  our  religion  enjoins  chariQr,  to  also  it  prescribes  jusnca.    As  a 
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mutual  dependence  has  been  estabtiahed  among  men,  so  also  there  are 
mutual  rights^  in  the  rendering  of  which  to  each  other,  justice,  when 
considered  as  u  social  virtue,  consists. 

Various  definitions  and  descriptions  of  justice  are  found  among  mo- 
ralists and  jurists,  of  different  degrees  of  importance  and  utility  to  those 
who  write,  and  to  those  who  study,  formal  treatises  on  its  collective  or 
separate  branches.  The  distribution  of  justice  into  ethical^  economical, 
and  poUticaly  is  more  suited  to  our  qprpose,  and  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive* The  first  considers  all  mankind  as  on  a  level ;  the  second 
ngmrds  them  as  associated  into  families,  under  the  several  relations  of 
Imsband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants ;  and  the 
third  comprehends  them  as  united  into  public  states,  and  obliged  to 
eertain  duties,  either  as  magistrates  or  people.  On  all  these  the  rules 
of  conduct  in  Scripture  are  explicit  and  forcible. 

Ethical  justicr,  as  i^  considers  mankind  as  on  a  level,  chiefly 
therefore  respects  vrhat  are  usually  called  men's  naturtd  rights,  which 
.are  briefly  summed  up  in  three, — life,  property,  and  liberty. 

The  natural  right  to  life  is  guarded  by  the  precept,  ^  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;"  and  it  is  also  limited  by  the  more  ancient  injunction  to  the  sons 
of  Noah,  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
riled.'*  In  a  state  of  society,  indeed,  this  right  may  be  farther  limited 
by  a  government,  and  capital  punishments  be  extended  to  other  crimes, 
(as  we  see  in  the  Mosaic  law,)  provided  the  law  be  equally  binding  on 
all  offenders,  and  rest  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  determined  by 
the  good  of  the  whole  community ;  and  also  that  in  every  country  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  the  merciful  as  well  as  the  righteous  character  of 
that  religion  be  suffered  to  impress  itself  upon  its  legislation.  But 
against  all  individual  authority  the  life  of  man  is  absolutely  secured ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  anger,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  violence,  and 
which  proceeds  first  to  malignity  and  revenge,  and  then  to  personal 
injuries,  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  the  Divine  wrath ;  a  lofty 
proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  Christian  rule  of  justice. 

In  property,  lawfully  acquired,  that  is,  acquired  without  injury  to 
others,  every  man  has  also  a  natural  right.  This  right  also  may  be 
restrained  in  society,  without  injustice,  seeing  it  is  but  the  price  which 
every  man  pays  for  protection,  and  other  advantages  of  the  social  state ; 
but  here  also  the  necessity  of  the  case,  resting  upon  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  is  to  be  the  rule  of  this  modification  of  the  natural  claim. 
The  law  too  must  lie  equally  upon  all,  aeteris  paribus ;  and  every  indi- 
Tidual  whose  right  of  property  is  thus  interfered  with  must  have  his  doe 
■hare  of  the  common  advantage.  Against  individual  aggression  the 
right  of  property  is  secured  by  the  Divine  law,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ;** 
and  by  another  law  which  carries  the  restraint  up  to  the  very  principle 
of  justice  in  the  heart,  ««Thou  shak  not  covet  ;**  oovetoosneas  being 

Vol..  n.  M 
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that  corrupt  affection  from  which  injuries  done  to  others  in  their  pro- 
perty arise.  The  Christian  injunction,  to  be  ^  content  with  such  thingi 
as  we  have,"  is  another  important  security.  The  rule  which  bindi 
rulers  and  governments  in  their  interferences  with  this  natural  right 
of  property,  comes  under  the  head  of  political  justice. 

Liberty  is  another  natural  right,  which  by  individual  authority,  at 
least,  cannot  be  interfered  with.  Hence  **  man  stealing,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  reduce  another  to  slavery,  by  obtaining  forcible  possesnon 
of  his  person,  and  compelling  his  labour,  is  ranked  with  crimes  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  against  it  the  spectd  ' 
vengeance  of  God  is  threatened.  By  the  Jewish  law  also,  it  wm 
punished  with  death.  How  far  the  natural  right  whichlftvery  man  hu 
to  his  own  liberty  may,  like  the  natural  right  to  property,  be  restrained 
by  public  authority,  is  a  point  on  which  different  opinions  have  been 
held.  Prisoners  of  war  were  formerly  considered  to  be  absdate  ee^ 
tiveSf  the  right  of  which  claim  is  involved  in  the  question  of  the  right 
of  war.  Where  one  can  be  justified,  so  may  the  other ;  since  a  siur 
render  of  the  person  in  war  is  the  commutation  of  liberty  for  Uife.*  In 
the  more  humane  practice  of  modem  warfare,  an  exchange  of  prisonen 
is  effected ;  but  even  this  supposes  an  acquired  right  on  each  nde  in 
the  prisoners,  and  a  commutation  by  an  exchange.  Should  the  progen) 
of  such  prisoners  of  war,  doomed,  as  by  ancient  custom,  to  perpetual 
servitude,  be  also  kept  in  slavery,  and  the  purchase  of  slaves  also  be 
practised,  the  question  which  then  arises  is  one  which  tries  the  whole 
case  of  slavery,  as  far  as  public  law  is  concerned.  Among  the  patri* 
archs  there  was  a  mild  species  of  domestic  servitude,  distinct  from  that 
of  captives  of  war.  Among  the  Jews,  a  Hebrew  might  be  sold  lor 
debt,  or  sell  himself  when  poor,  but  only  till  the  year  of  release.  After 
that,  his  continuation  in  a  state  of  slavery  was  perfectly  voluntary. 
The  Jews  might,  however,  hold  foreigners  as  slaves  for  life.  Michaetii 
has  well  observed,  that,  by  the  restrictions  of  his  law,  Moses  remuk- 
ably  mitigated  the  rigours  of  slavery.  ^  This  is,  as  it  were,  fhe  spirit 
of  his  laws  respecting  it.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  hard* 
ship,  and  to  have  disapproved  of  its  severities.  Hence  we  find  him,  ia 
Deut.  xxiii,  15, 16,  ordaining,  thai  no  foreign  servant,  who  sought  fer 
refuge  among  the  Israelites,  should  be  delivered  up  to  his  master.** 
{  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses. )    This  view  of  the  case,  we  maj 

*  Montesquieu  says,  "  It  is  false  that  killing  in  war  is  lawful,  unless  in  a  am 
of  absolute  necessity :  but  when  a  man  has  made  another  his  slave,  he  cannot  bt 
said  to  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  taking  away  his  life,  since  he  actoallj  did 
not  take  it  away.  War  giyoa  no  other  right  oyer  prisoners  than  to  disable  them 
fVom  doing  any  farther  harm,  by  securing  their  persons."  And  "  if  a  prisoner  o' 
war  is  not  to  bo  reduced  to  slavery,  much  loss  are  his  children.**  This  roasor 
thpr.?foM,  with  others,  assigned  by  the  civilians  in  justification  of  slavery,  he  con. 
cliirlpfi  is  <'  falsj.**  (Spirit  of  Laws,  book  zv,  chap.  ii.)--AifSRicAiv  EDrroM. 
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•dd,  will  probably  afford  the  reason  why  slavery  was  at  all  allowed 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  general  state  of  society  in  the  sur- 
rounding nations  might  perhaps  render  it  a  necessary  evil ;  but  in  other 
countries  it  existed  in  forms  harsh  and  oppressive,  while  the  merciful 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  institute  impresses  upon  it  a  mild  and  mitigated 
character,  in  recognition  of  man's  natural  rights,  and  as  an  example  to 
other  countries.  And  to  show  how  great  a  contrast  with  our  modem 
colonial  slavery,  the  case  of  slaves  among  the  Jews  presented,  we  may 
remaricy  that  all  foreign  slaves  were  circumcised,  and  therefore  initiated 
into  the  true  religion ;  that  they  had  the  full  and  strict  advantage  of  the 
Sabbath  confirmed  to  them  by  express  statute ;  that  they  had  access  to 
the  solemn  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  the  feasts 
made  upon  the  offerings ;  that  they  could  possess  property,  as  appears 
from  Lev*  xxv,  49,  and  2  Sam.  ix,  10 ;  and  that  all  the  fruits  which 
grew  spontaneously  during  the  Sabbatical  year  were  given  to  them,  and 
to  the  indigent.  Michaelis  has  also  showed,  that  not  only  was  the  ox 
not  muzzled  when  treading  out  the  com,  but  that  the  slaves  and  day 
labourers  might  eat  without  restraint  of  the  fruits  they  were  gathering 
in  their  master's  service,  and  drink  of  the  wine  they  pressed  from  the 
wine  press.  {Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses^  art.  130.)  The 
Jewish  law  may  therefore  be  considered  not  sO  much  as  controlling  the 
natural  right  which  man  has  to  liberty,  and  so  authorizing  the  infrac- 
tion of  that  right  under  certain  circumstan<!^  but  as  coming  in  to 
regulate  and  to  soflen  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and  grown  into 
general  practice.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
existence  of  slavery  under  that  law,  is,  that  a  legislature,  in  certain 
caeefl,  may  be  justified  in  mitigating,  rather  than  abolishing,  that  evil. 
But  even  here,  since  the  Licgislator  was  in  fact  God,  whose  right  to 
diiqxwe  of  his  creatures  cannot  be  questioned,  and  since  also  the  nations 
neighbouring  to  the  Jews  were  under  a  malediction  because  of  their 
idolatries,  the  Jewish  law  can  be  no  rule  to  a  Christian  state ;  and  all 
arguments  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of  perpetual  slavery,  suppose  that  a 
mere  earthly  legislature  is  invested  with  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Divine  Legislator  of  the  Jews,  which  of  course  vitiates  the  whole 
reasoning. 

As  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Christian  states,  every  govemment, 
aa  soon  as  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  binds  itself  to  be  regulated  by 
the  principles  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  though  a  part  of  its  subjects 
should  at  that  time  be  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  their  sudden  emanci- 
pation might  be  obviously  an  injury  to  society  at  large,  it  is  bound  to 
■how  that  its  spirit  and  tendency  is  as  inimical  to  slavery  as  is  the 
Christianity  which  it  professes.  All  the  injustice  and  oppression  against 
which  it  can  guard  that  condition,  and  all  the  mitigating  regulations  it 
can  adopt,  are  obligatory  upon  it ;  and  since  also  every  Christian  slate 
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is  enjoined  by  apostolic  authority  to  chooee  freedom,  when  it  is  posnUt 
to  attain  it,  as  being  a  better  state,  and  more  befitting  a  Christian  nniii 
80  is  every  Christian  master  bound,  by  the  principle  of  loving  his  neigh- 
bour, and  more  especially  his  ^  brother  in  Christ,"  as  himsdf^  to  pro- 
mote his  passing  into  that  better  and  more  Christian  state.  To  tt« 
instruction  of  the  slaves  in  religion  would  every  such  Christian  go¥eni> 
ment  also  be  bound,  and  still  farther  to  adopt  measures  for  the  find 
extinction  of  slavery  ;^the  rule  of  its  proceeding  in  this  case  being  tbt 
accomplishment  of  this  object  as  soon  as  is  compatible  with  the  ml 
welfare  of  the  enslaved  portion  of  its  subjects  themselves,  and  not  the 
consideration  of  the  losses  which  might  be  sustained  by  their  proprie^ 
tors,  which,  however,  ought  to  be  compensated  by  other  means,  as  fitf 
as  they  are  just,  and  equitably  estimated. 

If  this  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  clearly  pointed  out  by  ChiistiaBi^ 
to  a  state  on  its  first  becoming  Christian,  when  previously,  and  for  ago^ 
the  practice  of  slavery  had  grown  up  with  it ;  how  much  more  forciUf 
does  it  impose  its  obligation  upon  nations  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
modern  African  slavery !  They  professed  Christianity  when  they  com- 
menced the  practice.  They  entered  upon  a  trafiic  which  ab  uMo  mB, 
upon  their  own  principles,  unjust  and  cruel.  They  had  no  rights  of 
war  to  plead  against  the  natural  rights  of  the  first  captives ;  who  wen 
in  fact  stolen,  or  purchased  from  the  stealers,  knowing  thon  to  be  so. 
The  governments  themselves  never  acquired  any  right  of  property  in 
the  parents ;  they  have  none  in  their  descendants,  and  can  acquire 
none ;  as  the  thief  who  steals  cattle  cannot,  should  he  feed  and  defisiHl 
them,  acquire  any  right  of  property,  either  in  them  or  the  stock  tbef 
may  produce,  although  he  should  be  at  the  charge  of  rearing  then. 
These  governments  not  having  a  right  of  property  in  their  cokmiai 
slaves,  could  not  transfer  any  right  of  property  in  them  to  their  pceoest 
masters,  for  it  could  not  give  what  it  never  had ;  nor,  by  its  conniraBce 
at  the  robberies  and  purchases  of  stolen  human  beings  alter  the  cMentid 
injustice  of  the  transaction.  All  such  governments  are  therefore  deaily 
bound,  as  they  fear  Grod  and  dread  his  displeasure,  to  restore  aU  tetf 
slaves  to  the  condition  of  free  men.  Restoration  to  their  friends  aad 
country  is  now  out  of  the  question ;  they  are  bound  to  protect  thea 
where  they  are,  and  have  the  right  to  exact  their  obedience  to  good 
laws  in  return ;  but  property  in  them  they  cannot  obtain ; — their  natanl 
right  to  liberty  is  untouched  and  inviolable.  The  manner  in  which  thii 
right  is  to  be  restored,  we  grant,  is  in  the  power  of  such  govemmeati 
to  determine,  provided  that  proceeding  be  regulated  by  the  principle 
above  laid  down, — ^First,  that  the  emancipation  be  sincerely  determiiied 
upon,  at  some  time  future :  Secondly,  that  it  be  not  delayed  beyond  the 
period  which  the  general  interest  of  the  slaves  themselves  prescribeik 
and  which  is  to  be  judged  of  benevolently^  and  without  any  bias  of 
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judgment,  giving  the  advantage  of  every  doubt  to  the  injured  party  . 
Tliirdly,  that  all  possible  means  be  adopted  to  render  freedom  a  good 
lii  them.  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  the  continuance  of 
davery  among  us  can  cease  to  be  a  national  sin,  calling  down,  as  it 
Ims  done,  and  must  d6  until  a  process  of  emancipation  be  honestly 
eommenced,  the  just  displeasure  of  Grod.  What  compensations  may 
be  justly  claimed  from  the  governments,  that  is,  the  public  of  those 
countries  who  have  entangled  themselves  in  this  species  of  unjust  deal- 
ing) by  those  who  have  purchased  men  and  women  whom  no  one  had 
the  right  to  seU,  and  no  one  had  the  right  to  buy,  is  a  perfe^ctly  dis- 
tinct question,  and  ought  not  to  turn  repentance  and  justice  out  of  their 
course,  or  delay  their  operations  for  a  moment.  Perhaps,  such  is  the 
nnfiniitful  nature  of  all  wrong,  that  it  may  be  found,  that,  as  free  la- 
bourers, the  slaves  would  be  of  equal  or  more  value  to  those  who  employ 
them,  than  at  present.  If  otherwise,  as  in  some  degree  '^all  have  sin- 
Bedy"  the  real  loss  ought  to  be  borne  by  all,  when  that  loss  is  fairly 
ud  impartially  ascertained ;  but  of  which  loss,  the  slave  interest,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  ought  in  justice  to  bear  more  than  an  equal  share* 
mm  having  had  the  greatest  gain.* 

The  rules  of  Christian  justice  thus  secure  the  three  great  natural 
ri^^ts  of  man ;  but  it  may  be  inquired  whether  he  has  himself  the  power 
ef  sorrendering  them  at  his  own  option  t 

And  first  with  respect  to  life. 

Since  government  is  an  institution  of  Grod,  it  seems  obligatory  upon 
ell  men  to  live  in  a  social  state ;  and  if  so,  to  each  is  conceded  the  right 
ef  putting  his  life  to  hazard,  when  called  upon  by  his  government  to  de- 
And  that  state  from  domestic  rebellion  or  foreign  war.  So  also  we  have 
die  power  to  hazard  our  lives  to  save  a  fellow  creature  from  perishing 
In  times  of  persecution  for  i^ligion,  we  are  enjoined  by  our  Lord  to  flee 
fieom  one  city  to  another ;  but  when  flight  is  cut  ofl*,  we  have  the  power 
to  surrender  life  rather  than  betray  our  allegiance  to  Christ.  According 
to  the  apostle's  rule,  ^  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren  ;** 
that  is,  for  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion.  In  this  case,  and  in 
eome  others,  accompanied  with  danger  to  life,  when  a.  plain  rule  of  duty 
is  seen  to  be  binding  upon  us,  we  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  take  the  risk, 
but  are  bound  to  do  it ;  since  it  is  more  our  duty  to  obey  God  than  to 
take  care  of  our  health  and  life.  These  instances  of  devotion  have  been 
by  some  writers  called  <<  suicides  of  duty,"  a  phrase  which  may  well  be 
dispensed  with,  although  the  sentiment  implied  in  it  is  correct. 

*  The  above  paragraph!,  under  the  last  head,  were  obriooslj  written  with  a 
view  to  Btatos  in  which  Chriatianity,  as  a  ■yatem,  is  formally  established  by  law 
and  in  which  the  acts  of  the  government  are  oflloiaUy  based  on  this  principle. — 
Ambuoaii  Enrroms. 
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On  suicide,  properly  so  called,  that  is  self  murder,  our  modem  raoni- 
ists  have  added  little  to  what  is  advanced  by  the  ethical  writers  c^Greeoe 
and  Rome,  to  prove  its  unlawfulness ;  for,  though  suicide  was  mntii 
practised  in  those  ancient  states,  and  sometimes  commended,  especisOy 
by  the  Stoics,  it  was  occasionally  condemned.  "  We  men,"  says  Plato, 
*<  are  all  by  the  appointment  of  God  in  a  certain  prison  or  custody,  which 
we  ought  not  to  break  out  of,  or  run  away."  So  likewise  Cicero: 
**  God,  the  supreme  governor  of  all  things,  forbids  us  to  depart  heme 
without  his  order.  All  pious  men  ought  to  have  patience  to  coatiaiie 
in  the  body,  as  long  as  God  shall  please,  who  sent  us  hither ;  and  not 
force  themselves  out  of  the  world  before  he  calls  for  them,  lest  they 
be  found  deserters  of  the  station  appointed  them  by  God." 

This  is  the  reasoning  which  has  generally  satisfied  our.moralistB  oa 
this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  infidel  sophists,  and  two  or  thm 
writers  of  paradoxes  in  the  Established  Church,  who  have  defended  sui- 
cide, or  afi*ected  to  do  so.  Paley  has  added  some  other  consideratioiii, 
drawn  from  his  doctrine  of  general  tendency,  and  from  the  duties  which 
are  deserted,  the  injuries  brought  upon  others,  dsc ;  but  the  whole  only 
shows,  that  merely  ethical  reasoning  furnishes  but  a  feeble  barriff 
against  this  offence  against  God,  against  society,  and  against  our- 
selves,  independent  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  the  prohibitiooB 
of  a  Divine  law  lie  directly  against  this  act,  and  also  the  whole  spirit 
of  that  economy  under  which  we  are  placed  by  almighty  God. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  have  a  few 
instahces  of  suicide  among  the  Jews,  which  were  not  mariced  by  any 
penal  visitation,  as  among  modem  nations,  upon  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  such  as  the  denial  of  honourable  sepulture,  &c.  But  this  arose 
from  the  absence  of  all  penalty  in  such  cases  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Bi 
this  there  was  great  reason ;  for  the  subject  himself  is  by  his  own  dire- 
ful act  put  beyond  the  reach  of  human  visitation ;  and  every  dishonour 
done  to  the  inanimate  corse  is  only  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  inno- 
cent survivors,  who,  in  most  cases,  have  a  large  measure  of  suffering 
already  entailed  upon  them.  This  was  probably  the  humane  reason 
for  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  the  punishment  of  suicide. 

But  as  the  law  of  the  two  tables  is  of  general  moral  obligation,  al 
though  a  part  also  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  Jews ;  as  it  concerned 
them  as  creatures,  as  well  as  subjects  of  the  theocracy ;  it  takes  cogni- 
zance of  acts  not  morely  as  prejudicial  to  society,  but  as  offensive  to  God, 
and  in  opposition  to  his  will  as  the  ruler  of  the  world.  The  precept, 
therefore,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  must  be  taken  to  forbid,  not  only  mur- 
der properly  so  called,  which  is  a  crime  against  society,  to  be  reached 
by  human  penalties,  but  also  self  destruction,  which,  though  a  crime  also 
in  a  lower  degree  against  society,  no  human  penalties  can  visit,  but  is 

lefl,  since  the  offender  is  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  wholly  to  the  retribu- 
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tton  of  God.  The  absence  of  all  poft  mortem  penalties  against  suicide 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  is  no  proof,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  included  in  the 
prohibition,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  any  more  than  the  absence  of  all  pe- 
nalties in  the  same  law  against  a  covetous  disposition,  proves  any  thing 
against  the  precept,  *<  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  being  interpreted  to  extend 
to  the  heart  of  man,  although  violences,  thefts,  and  other  instances  of 
Govetousness,  in  action  ordyj  are  restrained  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  positive 
penalties.  Some  have  urged  it,  however,  as  a  great  absurdity,  to  allege 
this  commandment  as  a  prohibition  of  suicide.  <*  When  a  Christian 
moralist,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  **  is  called  on  for  a  direct  Scriptural  pre- 
cept against  suicide,  instead  of  replying  that  the  Bible  is  not  meant  for  a 
complete  code  of  lawtj  but  for  a  system  of  matines  and  principles^  the 
answer  frequently  given  is,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  Suicide,  if  any 
one  considers  the  nature,  and  not  the  name  of  it,  (self  n^urder,)  evidently 
wants  the  essential  characteristic  of  murder,  viz.  the  hurt  and  injury  done 
to  one's  neighbour,  in  depriving  him  of  life,  as  well  as  to  others  by  the 
uuecurUy  they  are  in  consequence  liable  to  feel."  {ElemenU  of  Logic.) 
All  this  might  be  correct  enough,  but  for  one  error  into  which  the  writer 
has  fidlen, — that  of  assuming  that  the  precept  is,  <<  Thou  shalt  do  no 
wnurder ;"  for  if  that  were  the  term  used  in  the  strict  sense,  we  need  not 
be  told  that  suicide  is  not  murder,  which  is  only  saying,  that  the  killing 
one's  self  is  not  the  killing  another.  The  authorized  translation  uses 
the  word  ^  ibtZZ,"  ^  thou  shalt  not  kiU"  as  better  rendering  the  Hebrew 
wcMrd,  which  has  a  similar  latitude  of  meaning,  and  is  used  to  express 
fortuitous  homicide,  and  the  act  of  depriving  of  life  generally,  as  well  as 
murder,  properly  so  called.  That  the  prohibition  respects  the  killing 
of  others  with  criminal  intent,  all  agree,  and  Moses  describes.  Numbers 
iy  85,  the  circumstances  which  make  that  killing  so  criminal  as  to  be 
punishable  with  death ;  but  that  he  included  the  different  kinds  of  homi- 
cide within  the  prohibition,  is  equally  certain,  because  the  Mosaic  law 
takes  cognizance  of  homicide,  and  provides  for  the  due  examination  of 
its  circumstances  by  the  judges,  and  recognizes  the  custom  of  the  God, 
or  avenging  of  blood,  and  provides  cities  of  refuge  for  the  homicide ;  a 
provision  which,  however  merciful,  left  the  incautious  manslayer  subject 
to  risks  and  inconveniences  which  had  the  nature  of  penalties.  So  ten 
der  was  this  law  of  the  life  of  man !  Moses,  however,  as  a  legislator^ 
applying  this  great  moral  table  of  laws  to  practical  legislation,  could  not 
extend  the  penalties  under  this  prohibition  farther  than  to  these  two 
cases,  because  in  cases  of  suicide  the  offender  is  out  of  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power ;  but,  as  we  see  the  precept  extended  beyond  the  case  of 
murder  with  criminal  intention,  to  homicide,  and  that  the  word  used  in 
the  prohibition,  **•  Thou  shalt  not  Jti/Z,"  is  so  indefinite  as  to  comprehend 
every  act  by  which  man  is  deprived  of  life,  when  it  has  no  authority 
from  God ;  it  has  been  very  properly  extended  by  divines  and  Scriptu- 
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ral  moralists,  not  only  to  homicide,  but  from  that  to  tideide.  This,  in- 
deed, appears  to  be  its  import,  that  it  prohibits  the  taking  away  of  humaa 
life  in  all  cases,  without  authority  from  Grod,  which  authority  he  has 
lodged  with  human  governments,  the  ^  powers  ordained  by  him**  ibr  the 
regulation  of  mankind,  in  what  relates  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  whenever  the  life  of  man  is  taken  away,  except  in  cases  sanc- 
tioned by  human  governments,  proceeding  upon  the  rules  and  principle, 
of  the  word  of  God,  then  the  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  dirediy 
violated.  Dr.  Whately,  in  the  passage  above  adverted  to,  objects  Is 
suicide  being  called  self  murder^  because  this  criminal  act  has  not  the 
qualities  of  that  by  which  the  Ufe  of  anofW  is  intentionally  and  m^- 
ciously  taken  away ;  but  if  the  deliberate  and  intentional  deprivatioB  sf 
another  of  life,  without  authority  from  the  Divine  law,  and  from  human 
laws  established  upon  them,  be  that  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  **  murder," 
then  is  suicide  entitled  to  be  branded  with  the  same  odious  appeUatioa. 
The  drciiffwfaiicef  must,  of  necessity,  differ;  but  the  act  itself  has  esKB- 
tially  the  same  criminality,  though  not  in  the  same  degree^— it  is  (he 
taking  away  of  the  life  of  a  human  being,  without  the  authority  of  Go^ 
the  maker  and  proprietor  of  all,  and  therefore  in  opposition  to,  and  dei- 
ance  of,  his  authority.  That  suicide  has  very  deservedly  received  Iks 
morally  descriptive  appellation  of  self  murder,  will  also  appear  from  Iks 
reason  given,  in  the  first  prohibition  against  murder,  for  making  thii 
species  of  violence  a  capital  crime.  In  the  precepts  delivered  to  Ike 
sons  of  Noah,  and,  therefore,  through  them«  to  all  their  deseendanti^ 
that  is,  to  all  mankind,  that  against  murder  is  thus  delivered,  Gren*  ix,6^ 
**  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  m 
ike  image  of  God  made  he  man.*^  There  is  in  this  reason  a  maniftit 
reference  to  the  dignity  put  upon  human  nature,  by  its  being  endowed 
with  a  rational  and  immortal  spirit.  The  crime  of  murder  is  made  to 
he,  therefore,  not  merely  in  the  putting  to  death  the  animal  part  of  man's 
nature,  for  this  is  merged  in  a  higher  consideration,  which  seems  to  be» 
the  indignity  done  to  the  noblest  of  the  worics  of  God ;  and  particularijTi 
the  value  of  Ufe  to  an  immortal  being,  accountable  in  another  state  for 
the  actions  done  in  this,  and  which  ought,  for  this  very  reason,  to  be 
specially  guarded,  since  death  introduces  him  into  changeless  and  ete^ 
nal  relations,  which  were  not  to  He  at  the  mercy  of  human  passioni. 
Such  moralists  as  the  writer  above  quoted,  would  restrain  the  essentiil 
characteristics  of  an  act  of  murder  to  the  <*  hurt  done  to  a  neighbour  in 
depriving  him  of  life,"  and  the  ^  insecurity"  inflicted  upon  society ;  bat 
in  this  ancient  and  universal  law,  it  is  made  eminently  to  consist  in  eon* 
tempt  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  and  its  interference  with  man's  » 
mortal  interests  and  relations  as  a  deathless  spirit ;  and  if  so,  then  sui- 
cide bears  upon  it  these  deep  and  awful  characteristics  of  murder.   It 

is  much  more  wisely  said  by  Bishop  Kidder,  in  his  remarks  upon  tins 
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pasagOy  that  the  reason  giveny — ^  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
nan/' — ^is  a  farther  aggravation  of  the  sin  of  murder.  It  is  a  great 
tra^Muss  upon  God,  as  it  destroys  his  likeness ;  and  self  murder,  upon 
this  account,  is  forbidden  as  well  as  the  killing  of  others. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  due  to  the  considerations  urged  by  the  mo- 
faliats  above  quoted  against  this  crime, — and  every  motive  which  may 
deter  men  from  listening  to  the  first  temptation  to  so  direful  an  act,  is 
important, — ^yet  the  guards  of  Christianity  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  a  more  powerful  kind.  For  the  principles  of  our  religion  cannot  be 
understood  without  our  perceiving,  that,  of  almost  all  other  crimes, 
wilfiil  suicide  ought  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  a  sin  against  God's 
mdkorUy.  He  is  ^  the  God  of  our  life  ;"  in  <^  his  hand  our  breath  is ;" 
and  we  usurp  his  sovereignty  when  we  presume  to  dispose  of  it.  As 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  mortifications  of  spirit,  or  the  troubles  of 
it  becomes  a  sin,  as  arraigning  his  providential  wisdom  and  good. 
It  implies  either  an  Atheistic  denial  of  God's  government,  or  a 
nbellious  opposition  to  his  permissive  acts  or  direct  appointments ;  it 
eannot  be  committed,  therefore,  when  the  mind  is  sound,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  of  humility,  self  denial,  patience,  and 
die  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  only  under  the  influence  of  pride,  worid- 
HnesB,  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  contempt  of  him.  It  hides  from  the 
mind  the  realities  of  a  fiiture  judgment,  or  it  defies  them ;  and  it  is  con- 
■mnmated  by  the  character  q£  unpardonabUnessy  because  it  places  the 
criminal  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

If  no  man  has  the  right,  then,  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  by  suicide,  he 
kas  no  right  to  hazard  it  in  duels.  The  silence  of  the  pulpits  in  those 
quarters  where  only  the  warning  voice  of  the  Christian  preacher  can  be 
keard  by  that  class  of  persons  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  is  exceed- 
ingly disgraceful ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  palliating  views 
of  this  practice  taken  by  some  ethical  writers  of  celebrity,  together  with 
the  loose  reasonings  of  men  of  the  world,  have,  from  this  neglect,  exer- 
cised  much  influence  upon  many  minds ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  hundreds,  in  this  professedly  Christian  country,  have  fallen  victims 
to  false  notions  of  honour,  and  to  imperfect  notions  of  the  obligations 
of  their  religion.  Paley  has  the  credit  of  dealing  with  this  vice  with 
greater  decision  than  many  of  our  moralists.  He  classes  it  very  justly 
with  murder.  ^  Murder  is  forbidden ;  and  wherever  human  life  is  deli- 
berately taken  away,  otherwise  than  by  public  authority,  there  is  mur- 
der." {Moral  and  PolUicail  Philosophy.)  '*  If  unauthorized  laws  of  ho- 
nour be  allowed  to  create  exceptions  to  Divine  prohibitions,  there  is 
an  end  to  all  morality,  as  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  every  duty  may,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  discharged  by  the 
caprice  and  fluctuations  of  fashion."  (Moral  and  PoHiieal  PhUomjphy.) 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  we  must  either  renounce  Christianity,  or  try  all  cases 
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by  its  rule.  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  duelling  is  thus  prompt 
disposed  of.  If  I  have  received  a  personal  injury,  I  am  bound  to  for- 
give it,  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  punish  it 
by  due  course  of  law ;  but  even  then  not  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  bat 
out  of  respect  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  If  I  have  given  of^ 
fence,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  make  r^aration ;  and  if 
my  adversary  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  insists  upon  my  staking  my  fife 
against  his  own,  no  considerations  of  reputation  or  disgrace,  the  good  or 
ill  opinion  of  men,  who  form  their  judgments  in  utter  disregard  totiw 
laws  of  God,  can  have  any  more  weight  in  this,  than  in  any  other  case 
of  inunorality.  The  sin  of  duelling  unites,  in  fact,  the  two  erimei  of 
suicide  and  of  murder.  He  who  falls  in  a  duel  is  guilty  of  suicide^  fay 
voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  be  slain  ;  he  by  whom  he  faUs  is  guilty 
of  murder,  as  having  shed  man's  blood  without  authority.  Nay,  the 
guilt  of  the  two  crimes  unites  in  the  same  person.  He  who  fells  is  t 
suicide  in  fact,  and  the  murderer  of  another  in  intention  ;  he  by  whom 
he  falls  is  a  murderer  in  fact,  and  so  far  a  suicide  as  to  have  put  his 
own  life  into  imminent  peril,  in  contempt  of  God's  autiiority  over  him. 
He  has  contemned  the  ^  image  of  God  in  man,"  both  in  himself  and  in 
his  brother.  And  where  duels  are  not  fatal  on  either  side,  the  iMk 
guilt  is  chargeable  upon  the  parties,  as  a  sin  purposed  in  ike  Aeorf, 
although,  in  that  case,  there  is  space  left  for  repentance. 

Life,  then,  is  not  disposable  at  the  option  of  man,  nor  is  FSOPnrT 
itself,  without  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  Divine  law ;  and  here,  too,  we 
shall  perceive  the  feebleness  of  the  considerations  urged,  in  roerdy 
moral  systems,  to  restrain  prodigal  and  wasteful  expenditure,  hazardooi 
speculations,  and  even  the  obvious  evil  of  gambling.  Many  wei^ity 
arguments,  we  grant,  may  be  drawn  against  all  these  from  the  claims  of 
children,  and  near  relations,  whose  interests  we  are  bound  to  regard, 
and  whom  we  can  have  no  right  to  expose  even  to  the  chance  of  being 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  ourselves.  But  these  reasons  can  have 
little  sway  with  those  who  fancy  that  they  can  keep  within  the  verge 
of  extreme  danger,  and  who  will  plead  their  <'  natural  right"  to  do  wfaat 
they  will  with  their  own.  In  cases,  too,  where  there  may  be  no  chil- 
dren or  dependent  relatives,  the  individual  would  feel  less  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  class  of  reasons,  or  think  them  quite  inap- 
plicable to  his  case.  But  Christianity  enjoins  "  moderation"  of  die 
desires,  and  temperance  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetites,  and  in  tlie 
show  and  splendour  of  life,  even  where  a  state  of  opulence  can  conw 
mand  them.  It  has  its  admonitions  against  the  ^love  of  money;" 
against  **  wiUing  to  be  rich,"  except  9s**ihe  Lord  may  prosper  a  man" 
in  the  usual  track  and  course  of  honest  industry,^ — authoritative  cautiow 
which  lie  directly  against  hazardous  speculations ;  and  it  warns  such  u 

despise  them  of  the  consequent  **  temptations"  and  spiritual  ^  snaiei^'' 
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destructive  to  habits  of  piety,  and  ultimately  to  the  soul,  into  which  they 
must  fallr— considerations  of  vast  moment,  but  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  those  moral  systems  which  have  no  respect 
to  its  authority.  Against  gambling,  in  its  most  innocent  forms,  it  sets 
its  injunction,  **  Redeeming  the  time ;"  and  in  its  more  aggravated 
cases,  it  opposes  to  it  not  only  the  above  considerations,  as  it  springs 
from  an  unhallowed  '*love  of  money ;"  but  the  whole  of  that  spirit  and 
temper  which  it  makes  to  be  obligatory  upon  us,  and  which  those  evil 
and  often  diabolical  excitements,  produced  by  this  habit,  so  fearfully 
violate.  Above  all,  it  makes  property  a  tnutj  to  be  employed  under 
the  rules  prescribed  by  Him  who,  as  sovereign  proprietor,  has  deposited 
it  with  us,  which  rules  require  its  use  certainly ;  (for  the  covetous  are 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;)  but  its  use,  first,  for  the  supply 
of  our  wants,  according  to  our  station,  with  moderation ;  then,  as  a 
provision  for  children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  finally,  for  purposes 
of  charity  and  religion,  in  which  **  grace,"  as  before  stated,  it  requires 
US  ^to  abound ;" — and  it  enforces  all  these  by  placing  us  under  the 
req[>onsibility  of  accounting  to  God  himself,  in  person,  for  the  abuse  or 
neglect  of  this  trust,  at  the  general  judgment. 

With  respect  to  the  third  natural  right,  that  of  mbebtt,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  can  seldom  or  never  occur  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
whether  a  man  is  free  to  part  with  it  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Un- 
der the  law  of  Moses,  this  was  certainly  allowed ;  but  a  Christian  man 
stands  on  difierent  ground.  To  a  pagan  he  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  enslave  himself,  because  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  put  to  hazard  his 
aoul^s  interests,  which  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  control  given 
to  a  pagan  over  his  time  and  conduct.  To  a  Christian  he  could  not 
be  at  liberty  to  alienate  himself,  because,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  be- 
ing opposed  to  slavery,  the  one  is  not  at  liberty  to  buy,  nor  the  other 
to  sell,  for  reasons  before  given.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  man 
can  lawfuUy  divest  himself  absolutely  of  his  personal  liberty,  for  any 
consideration  whatever. 

To  the  natural  rights  of  life,  property  and  liberty,  may  be  added  the 

right  of  CONSCIENCE. 

By  this  is  meant  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  profess  his  own  opinions 
on  subjects  of  religion,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  which  he  deems 
most  acceptable  to  him.  Whether  this,  however,  be  strictly  a  natural 
right,  like  the  three  above  mentioned,  may  be  a  subject  of  dispute,  for 
then  it  would  be  universal,  which  is,  perhaps,  carrying  the  point  too 
fiir.  The  matter  may  best  be  determined  by  considering  the  ground  of 
that  right,  which  differs  much  from  the  others  we  have  mentioned* 
The  right  to  life  results  both  from  the  appointment  of  God,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  superior  or  countervailing  right  in  another  to  deprive  us  of 

it,  until,  at  least,  we  forfeit  that  right  to  some  third  party,  by  some 
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Tohutary  act  of  our  own.  This  also  applies  to  the  rights  of  propertj 
and  liberty.  The  right  of  professing  particular  rdigious  opinions,  and  ^ 
practising  a  particular  mode  of  worship,  can  only  rest  upon  a  cosfie- 
tion  that  these  are  duties  enjoined  upon  us  by  God.  For  since  reli- 
gion is  a  matter  which  concerns  man  and  God,  a  man  must  knowtiiat 
it  is  obligatory  upon  him  as  a  duty,  and  under  fear  of  God's  dufte^ 
sure,  to  profess  his  opinions  openly,  and  to  practise  some  partieakr 
mode  of  worship. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  persons  all  sincerely  receiving  the  BiUe 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  part  of  that  refdi- 
tion,  that  those  who  receive  its  doctrines  should  profess  and  attempt 
to  propagate  them ;  nor  can  they  profess  them  in  any  other  way  tim 
they  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  book  which  contains  them.  Eqoafly 
dear  is  it,  that  the  worship  of  God  is  enjoined  upon  man,  and  tiiat 
publicly,  and  in  collective  bodies.  From  these  circumstances,  theie* 
fore,  it  results,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  man  owes  to  God  to  profev  and 
to  endeavour  to  propagate  his  honest  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  which  he  sincerdj  con- 
ceives is  made  obligatory  upon  him,  by  the  same  sacred  volume.  It 
is  from  this  duty  that  the  right  of  conscience  flows,  and  from  this  aloBe ; 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  right  of  that  nature  which  no  earthly  power  his 
any  authority  to  obstruct,  because  it  can  have  no  power  to  alter  or  to 
destroy  the  obligations  which  almighty  God,  the  supreme  govofnor, 
has  laid  upon  his  creatures. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  statement,  that  human  govern- 
ments, professing  to  be  regulated  themselves  by  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  no  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in  whick 
this  right  of  conscience  is  exercised.  They  are  ^  ordained  of  God"  to 
uphold  their  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights  respectiTely, 
and  that  without  partiality.  If,  therefore,  under  a  plea  of  conscience^ 
one  sect  should  interfere  to  obstruct  others  in  a  peaceable  professioo  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  peaceable  exercise  of  their  worship ;  or  dioiiU 
exercise  its  own  so  a?  to  be  vexatiously  intrusive  upon  others,  and  in 
defiance  of  some  rival  sect ;  as  for  instance,  in  a  Protestant  country,  if 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  carry  the  objects  of  their  idolatry  about  As 
streets,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  worshipping  in  their  own 
way,  in  their  own  chapels.  In  all  such  cases  the  government  might  be 
bound,  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  other  classes  of  its  subjects,  to  inter- 
fere by  restraint,  nor  would  it  then  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  conscienoi^ 
justly  interpreted.  Again,  since  '<  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,"  for  ^  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well  f 
which  evil  doing  and  well  doing  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
common  sense  and  agreement  of  mankind,  and  plainly  refer  to  mortl 

actions  only ;  ahoidd  any  sect  or  individual,  ignorently,  lanatieilly,  o* 
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comiptlyy  80  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  to  suppose  themselres  free  from 
moral  obUgation,  and  then  proceed  to  practise  their  tenets  by  any  sach 
•ets  as  viokite  the  laws  of  well-ordered  society,  or  by  admitting  inde- 
eencies  into  their  modes  of  worship,  as  some  fanatics  in  former  times  who 
used  to  strip  themselves  naked  in  their  assemblies ;  here  too  a  govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  disregard  the  plea  of  conscience  if  set  up, 
and  to  restrain  such  acts,  and  the  teachers  of  them,  as  pernicious  to 
society.  But  if  the  opinions  professed  by  any  sect,  however  erroneous 
they  may  be,  and  however  zealously  a  sound  and  faithful  Christian  might 
be  called  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  denounce  them  as  involving  a  corrupt 
eonscience,  or  no  conscience  at  all,  and  as  dangerous  or  fatal  to  the 
nhation  of  those  that  hold  them,  do  not  interfere  with  the  peace,  the 
morals,  and  good  order  of  society ;  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a 
government  to  animadvert  upon  them  by  force  of  law ;  since  it  was  not 
established  to  judge  of  men's  sincerity  in  religion,  nor  of  the  tendency 
of  f^inions  as  they  affect  their  salvation,  but  only  to  uphold  the  morals 
end  good  order  of  the  community.  So,  likewise,  what  has  been  caUfd 
by  some  worship,  has  been  sometimes  marked  with  great  excesses  of 
enthusiasm,  and  with  even  ridiculous  foUies ;  but  if  the  peace  of  others, 
mnd  the  morals  of  society,  are  not  thereby  endangered,  it  is  not  the 
pert  of  the  magistracy  to  interfere,  at  least  by  authority. 

In  cases,  however,  where  political  opinions  are  connected  with  reli* 
gious  notions,  and  the  plea  of  conscience  is  set  up  as  an  *<  unalienable 
light,"  to  sanction  their  propagation,  a  government  may  be  justified  in 
interposing,  not  indeed  on  the  ground  that  it  judges  the  conscience  to  be 
erring  and  corrupt,  but  for  its  own  just  support  when  endangered  by  such 
opinions.  Sects  of  religious  repubUcans  have  sometimes  appeared  under  a 
monarchical  government, — the  FifUi  Monarchy  Fanatics,  for  instance, 
who,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  regarded 
the  existence  of  all  earthly  monarchies  as  inimical  to  it,  and  believing 
that  the  period  of  its  establishment  was  come,  thought  it  impiety  to  ac- 
knowledge  any  earthly  sovereign,  as  being  contrary  to  their  allegiance 
to  Christ.  When  such  notions  are  confined  to  a  few  persons  it  is  wise 
in  a  government  to  leave  them  to  their  own  absurdities  as  their  most 
potent  cure ;  but  should  a  fanaticism  of  this  kind  seize  upon  a  multitude, 
and  render  them  restless  and  seditious,  the  state  would  be  justifiable  in  re- 
straining them  by  force,  although  a  mistaken  conscience  might  be  mixed 
up  with  the  error.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  as  to  religious 
sects,  the  plea  of  conscience  does  not  take  their  conduct  out  of  the  cogni* 
sance  of  the  civil  magistrate  when  the  peace,  the  morality,  and  safety 
of  society  are  infringed  upon ;  but  that  otherwise,  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  inviolable,  even  when  it  is  obviously  erroneous,  and,  religiously  con- 
sidered,  as  to  the  individual,  dangerous.  The  case  then  is  one  which  is  to 
be  dealt  with  by  instructiont  and  moral  suasion.    It  betongs  to  poUic 
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inetructers,  and  to  all  well-informed  persons,  to  correct  an  ignorant  anl 
perverse  conscience,  by  friendly  and  compassionate  admonition ;  and  thi 
power  of  the  magistrate  is  only  lawfully  interposed,  when  the  eflfeet 
complained  of  so  falls  upon  society  as  to  infringe  npon  the  rights  of 
others,  or  upon  the  public  morals  and  peace ;  but  even  then  the  &cli 
ought  to  be  obvious,  and  not  constructive* 

The  case  of  those  who  reject  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures  nmit 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Simple  Deism,  in  a  Christian  country,  may  lay  a  foundation  for 
such  a  plea  of  conscience  as  the  state  ought  to  admit,  although  it  shonU 
be  rejected  by  a  sound  theologian.  The  Deist  derives  his  rdigioo  by 
inference  from  what  he  supposes  discoverable  of  the  attribntes  and 
will  of  God  from  nature,  and  the  course  of  the  Divine  govemment 
Should  he  conclude  that  among  such  indications  of  the  will  of  Grod  then 
are  those  which  make  it  his  duty  to  profess  his  opinions,  to  attack  the 
evidences  of  our  Divine  revelation  as  of  insufficient  proof,  and  to  worahip 
God  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  his  system,  it  would  be  too  delicate 
an  interference  of  a  government  with  a  question  of  conscience,  to  be 
allowed  to  make  itself  the  judge  whether  any  such  conviction  coaU  be 
conscientiously  entertained ;  although  by  divines,  in  their  character  of 
public  instructors,  this  would  properly  be  denied.  Abeolutety  to  shot 
out,  by  penal  laws,  all  discussion  on  the  evidences  of  Divine  revektum, 
would  probably  make  secret  infidels  in  such  numbers  as  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained,  and  that  by 
the  suspicion  which  it  would  excite.  But  this  principle  would  not  ex- 
tend to  the  protection  of  any  doctrine  directly  subversive  of  justice, 
chastity,  or  humanity ;  for  then  society  would  be  attacked,  and  the  nata* 
ral  as  well  as  civil  rights  of  man  invaded.  Nor  can  opprobrious  and 
blasphemous  attacks  upon  Christianity  be  covered  by  a  plea  of  con* 
science  and  right,  since  these  are  not  necessary  to  argument.  It  is  evideat 
that  conscience,  in  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the  term,  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf;  and  they  are  not  innocent  even  as  to  society. 

To  those  systems  which  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
sequently, a  state  of  future  retribution,  and  which  assume  any  of  the 
forms  of  Atheism,  no  toleration  can,  consistently  with  duty,  be  extended 
by  a  Christian  govemment.  The  reasons  of  this  exception  are,  1.  Tint 
the  very  basis  of  its  jurisprudence,  which  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in 
God,  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  and  a  future  state,  is  assaulted  by  such  doc- 
trines, and  that  it  cannot  co-exist  with  them  :  2.  That  they  are  subversive 
of  the  morals  of  the  people :  and,  8.  That  no  conscience  can  be  {beaded 
by  their  votaries  for  the  avowal  of  such  tenets.  When  the  existence  of 
H  God  and  his  moral  government  are  denied,  no  conscience  can  exist  to 
require  the  publication  of  such  tenets ;  for  this  cannot  be  a  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  God,  since  they  deny  his  existence.  No  right  of  oonscteDoe 
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is  therefore  violated  when  they  are  restrained  by  civil  penalties.  Such 
persons  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  society,  without  submitting  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  as  they  profess  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  accountable  beings,  their  silence  cannot  be  a  guilt  to  them ;  they 
give  up  the  argument  drawn  from  conscience,  and  from  its  rights,  which 
have  no  existence  at  all  but  as  founded  upon  hevealed  duty. 

The  second  branch  of  justice  we  have  denominated  economical  : 
it  respects  those  relations  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  men  in 
faamlitt. 

The  first  is  that  of  husband  and  wife,  and  arises  out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage. 

The  foundation  of  the  marriage  union  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  hu- 
man  race  should  '<  increase  and  multiply,"  but  only  through  a  chaste  and 
restricted  conjunction  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  united  by  their  free 
TOWS  in  a  bond  made  by  the  Divine  law  indissoluble,  except  by  death  or 
hy  adultery.  The  will  of  God  as  to  marriage  is,  however,  general,  and 
is  not  so  expressed  as  to  lay  an  imperative  obligation  to  marry  upon 
every  one,  in  all  circumstances.  There  was  no  need  of  the  law  being 
directed  to  each  individual  as  such,  since  the  instincts  of  nature,  and  the 
afiection  of  love  plants  in  human  beings,  were  sufficient  to  guarantee 
its  general  observance.  The  very  bond  of  marriage  too  being  the  pre- 
ference  founded  upon  love,  rendered  the  act  one  in  which  choice  and 
feeling  were  to  have  great  influence ;  nor  could  a  prudent  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances be  excluded.  Cases  were  possible  in  which  such  a  prefer- 
ence as  is  essential  to  the  felicity  and  advantages  of  that  state  might  not 
be  excited,  nor  the  due  degree  of  affection  to  warrant  the  union  called 
forth.  There  might  be  cases  in  which  circumstances  might  be  inimical 
to  the  full  discharge  of  some  of  the  duties  of  that  state ;  as  the  comfort- 
able maintenance  of  a  wife,  and  a  proper  provision  for  children.  Some 
individuals  would  also  be  called  by  Providence  to  duties  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world,  which  might  better  be  performed  in  a  single  and  un- 
fettered life ;  and  seasons  of  persecution,  as  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
have  rendered  it  an  act  of  Christian  prudence  to  abstain  even  firom 
this  honourable  estate.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  in  favour  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  all  exceptions  seem  to  require  justification  on  some  prin- 
ciple grounded  upon  an  equal  or  a  paramount  obligation. 

One  intention  of  marriage  in  its  original  institution  was  the  production 
of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children ;  and  that  it  secures  this  ob- 
ject is  proved  from  the  universal  fact,  that  population  increases  more, 
and  is  of  better  quality,  where  marriage  is  established,  and  its  sacred  laws 
are  observed,  than  where  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  promiscuous. 
A  second  end  was  the  establishment  of  the  interesting  and  influential 
relations  of  acknowledged  children  and  parents,  from  which  the  most 

endearing,  meliorating,  and  pare  affections  result,  and  which  could  not 
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exist  without  marriage.  It  is  indeed  scarcdy  possible  eFen  to  flkfitch  tk 
numerous  and  important  effects  of  this  sacred  institution,  which  at  onee 
displays  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the  Divine  benevoleace  and  Ike 
Divine  wisdom^  It  secures  the  preservation  and  tender  nurture  of  cUL 
dren,  by  concentrating  an  affection  upon  them,  which  is  dissipated  ud 
lost  wherever  fornication  prevails.  It  creates  conjugal  tendemess,  filial 
piety,  the  attachment  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  collateral  refau 
tions.  It  soflens  the  feelings,  and  increases  the  benevolence  of  soeiflty 
at  large,  by  bringing  all  these  affections  to  operate  powerfully  within  essk 
of  those  domestic  and  family  circles  of  which  society  is  composed.  It 
excites  industry  and  economy ;  and  secures  the  communication  of  monl 
knowledge,  and  the  inculcation  of  civility,  and  early  habits  of  sobmiflMa 
to  authority,  by  which  men  are  fitted  to  become  the  subjects  of  a  puWc 
government,  and  without  which,  periiaps,  no  government  could  be  soi- 
tained  but  by  brute  force,  or,  it  may  be,  not  sustained  at  all.  Tlieseare 
some  of  the  innumerable  benefits  by  which  marriage  promotes  hniiHUi 
happiness,  and  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  institution  of  marriage  not  only  excludes  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  but  polygamy  also ;  a  practice  almost  equally  &lal 
to  the  kind  affections,  to  education,  to  morals,  and  to  purity.  Hie  eifQ- 
ment  of  our  Lord  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  subject  of  divorcOi  Blatt 
xix,  assumes  it  as  even  acknowledged  by  the  Jews,  that  marriage  waf 
not  only  of  Divine  institution,  but  that  it  consisted  in  the  onioB  of 
two  only, — <<  they  ttnain  shall  be  one  flesh."  This  was  the  law  of  mar- 
riage given  at  first,  not  to  Adam  and  Eve  only,  but  proi^>ectivdhf  to  aD 
their  descendants.  The  first  instance  of  polygamy  was  that  of  Iflf>ip«^^ 
and  this  has  no  sanction  from  the  Scripture ;  which  may  be  obeorvodof 
other  instances  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  were  opposed  to  the  ori- 
ginal law,  and  in  all  cases  appear  to  have  been  punished  with  maay 
afflictive  visitations.  The  Mosaic  law,  although  polygamy  appeeii  to 
have  been  practised  under  it,  gives  no  direct  countenance  to  the  pcao- 
tice ;  which  intimates  that,  as  in  the  case  of  divorce,  the  connivance  waf 
not  intended  to  displace  the  original  institution.  Hence,  in  the  langoap 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  New,  the  terms  husband  9ai 
wife  in  the  singular  number  continually  occur ;  aad  a  passage  in  the 
Prophet  Malachi  is  so  remarkable  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
among  the  pious  Jews,  the  original  law  was  never  wholly  out  of  sight 
**  Yet  ye  say,  Wherefore  t  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness  betwees 
thee,  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacher- 
ously, yet  she  is  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  didnot 
he  make  one?" — (one  woman) — «*  Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the  spirit  f 
— (and  therefore  could  have  made  more  than  one) — **  And  wherefore 
one  ?"  *<  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed,"  is  the  answer,  which  strongly 

■hows  how  ckifldycoiiiiocted  in  the  pvophet's  mindwere  th«  circumstaBces 
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cyf  piety  in  the  offspring  and  the  restraint  of  marriage  to  one  wife  only ; 
fn  he  thus  glances  at  one  of  the  obrious  evils  of  polygamy,  its  deterio- 
rating moral  influence  upon  children.  If,  however,  in  some  instances 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  fell  short  of  die  strictness  of  the  original  law 
of  marriage,  that  law  is  now  fully  restored  by  Christ.  In  a  discourse 
with  the  Pharisees,  he  not  only  re-enacts  that  law,  but  guards  against 
its  evasion  by  the  practice  of  divorce ;  and  asserts  the  marriage  union 
to  be  indissoluble  by  any  thing  but  adultery.  The  argument  of  our 
Lord  in  this  discourse  is,  indeed,  equally  conclusive  against  polygamy  and 
against  the  practice  of  divorce ;  for  ^  iC  says  Dr.  Paley,  ^  whoever 
putteh  away  his  wife  and  marrieth  another  committeth  adultery,  he 
who  marrieth  another,  the  first  wife  being  living,  is  no  less  guilty  of 
adultery ;  because  the  adultery  does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of 
the  first  wife ;  for,  however  cruel  and  unjust  that  may  be,  it  is  not  adul- 
tery ;  but  in  entering  into  a  second  marriage,  during  the  legal  existence 
and  obligation  of  the  first." 

Nature  itself  comes  in  also  as  a  confirmation  of  this  original  law. — 
\n  births,  there  is  a  small  surplusage  of  males  over  females ;  which, 
being  reduced  by  the  more  precarious  life  of  males,  and  by  the  acci- 
dents  to  which  more  than  females  they  are  exposed  from  wars  and 
dangerous  employments,  brings  the  number  of  males  and  females  to  a 
par,  and  shows  that  in  the  order  of  Providence  a  man  ought  to  have 
but  one  wife ;  and  that  where  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  every  woman  may 
have  a  husband.  This  equality,  too,  is  found  in  all  countries ;  although 
aome  licentious  writers  have  attempted  to  deny  it  upon  unsound  evidence. 

Another  end  of  marriage  was,  the  prevention  of  fornication ;  and  as 
this  is  done,  not  only  by  providing  for  a  lawful  gratification  of  the  sex- 
ual  appetite ;  but  more  especially  by  that  mutual  affection  upon  which 
marriages,  when  contracted  according  to  the  will  of  God,  are  founded, 
this  conjunction  necessarily  requires  that  degree  of  love  between  the 
contracting  parties  which  produces  a  preference  of  each  other  above 
every  man  or  woman  in  the  world.  Wherever  this  degree  of  affection 
does  not  exist,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  rite  of  marriage 
ii  profaned,  and  the  greatest  security  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
moral  ends  weakened  or  destroyed.  Interest,  compliance  with  the 
views  of  family  connections,  caprice,  or  corporal  attractions,  it  may 
be  therefore  conduded,  are  not  in  themselves  lawful  grounds  of  mar- 
riage, as  tending,  without  affection,  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  Grod  in 
its  institution ;  to  which  end  all  are  bound  to  subject  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  love  is  often  a  delusive  and  sickly  affection, 
exceedingly  temporary  and  uncertain,  when  it  is  unconnected  with  judg- 
ment and  prudence ;  and  also  because  marriages  are  for  the  most  part 
contracted  by  the  young  and  inexperienced,  whose  passions  are  then 

strongest  when  their  judgments  are  roost  immature ;  in  no  step  in 
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life  is  the  counsdi  of  others  more  necessary,  and  in  no  case  oof^  it 
to  be  sought  with  greater  docility  than  in  this.  A  proper  respect  to  tiie 
circumstances  of  age,  fitness,  dec,  ought  never  to  be  superseded  by  tk 
plea  of  mere  afiection ;  although  no  circumstances  can  justify  marriige 
without  that  degree  of  afiection  which  produces  an  abedute  preference. 
Whether  marriage  be  a  civil  or  a  religious  contract  has  been  a  subject 
of  dispute.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  both*  It  has  its  coi^a^ 
ments  to  men,  and  its  vows  to  God.  A  Christian  state  recognizes  ln•^ 
riage  as  a  branch  of  public  morality,  and  a  source  of  civil  peace  and 
strength.  It  is  connected  with  the  peace  of  society  by  aasigniiig  out 
woman  to  one  man,  and  tiie  state  protects  him,  therefore,  in  her  exdi> 
sive  possession.  Christianity,  by  allowing  divorce  in  the  event  of  adri- 
tery,  supposes,  also,  that  the  crime  must  be  proved  by  proper  evidsMe 
before  the  civil  magistrate;  and  lest  divorce  should  be  thejemlt  of 
unfounded  suspicion,  or  be  made  a  cover  for  license,  the  decision  of 
the  case  could  safely  be  lodged  nowhere  else.  Marriage,  too^  ai 
placing  one  human  being  more  completely  under  the  power  of  another 
than  any  other  relation,  requires  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
are  thus  so  exposed  to  injury.  The  distribution  of  society  into  &niilicB» 
also,  can  only  be  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  order  of  the-  comnn- 
nity,  by  the  cognizance  which  the  law  takes  of  the  head  of  a  frmily 
and  by  making  him  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  eondnct  of 
those  under  his  influence.  Questions  of  property  are  alao  involved  b 
marriage  and  its  issue.  The  law  must,  therefore,  for  these  and  many 
other  weighty  reasons,  be  cognizant  of  marriage ;  mu6t  prescribe  vaiiooB 
regulations  respecting  it ;  require  publicity  of  the  contract ;  and  guard 
some  of  the  great  injunctions  of  religion  in  the  matter  by  penalties.  Is 
no  well  ordered  state  can^  marriage,  therefore,  be  so  exclusiv^y  left  to 
religion  as  to  shut  out  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  state.  But 
then  those  who  would  have  the  whole  matter  to  lie  between  the  paitiei 
themselves,  and  the  civil  magistrate,  appear  wholly  to  forget  that  mar- 
riage is  a  solemn  religious  act,  in  which  vows  are  made  to  God  by  both 
persons,  who,  when  the  rite  is  properly  understood,  engage  to  abide 
by  all  those  laws  with  which  he  has  guarded  the  institution ;  to  love  and 
cherish  each  other ;  and  to  remain  faithfol  to  each  other  until  death. 
For  if,  at  least,  they  profess  belief  in  Christianity,  whatever  duties  are 
laid  upon  husbands  and  wives  in  Holy  Scripture,  they  engage  to  obeyt 
by  the  very  act  of  their  contracting  marriage.  The  question,  then,  i> 
whether  such  vows  to  God  as  are  necessarily  involved  in  marriage,  are 
to  be  lefl  between  the  parties  and  God  privately,  or  whether  they  ought 
to  be  publicly  made  before  his  ministers  and  the  Church.  On  this  the 
Scriptures  are  silent ;  but  thou^  Michaelis  has  showed,  {Commetttaria 
en  the  Law9  of  Maset^)  that  the  priests  under  the  law  were  not  appointed 

to  cdebrate  marriage ;  yet  in  the  praotice  of  the  modem  Jew%  itka 
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[igious  ceremony,  the  chief  rabln  of  the  synagogue  being  present,  and 
prayers  being  appointed  for  the  occasion.  (Allen's  Modem  Judaism.) 
ThiB  renders  it  probable  that  the  character  of  the  ceremony  under  the 
law,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  was  a  religious  one.  The  more 
direct  connection  of  marriage  with  religion  in  Christian  states,  by 
miwgning  its  celebration  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  appears  to  be  a 
▼ery  beneficial  custom,  and  one  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  enjoin. 
For  since  the  welfare  and  morals  of  society  are  so  much  interested  in 
the  performance  of  the  mutual  duties  of  the  married  state ;  and  since 
those  duties  have  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  character,  it  is  most  pro- 
per that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  explaining  those  duties ; 
and  for  this  a  standing  form  of  marriage  is  best  adapted.  By  acts  of 
religion,  also,  they  are  more  solemnly  impressed  upon  the  parties. — 
When  this  is  prescribed  in  any  state,  it  becomes  a  Christian  cheerfully, 
and  even  thankfully,  to  comply  with  a  custom  of  so  important  a  tendency, 
as  matter  of  conscientious  subjection  to  lawful  authority,  although  no 
Scriptural  precept  can  be  pleaded  for  it.  That  the  ceremony  should  be 
confined  to  the  clergy  of  an  established  Church  is  a  different  considera- 
tion. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  religious  effect  would  be  greater, 
were  the  ministers  of  each  religious  body  to  be  authorized  by  the  state 
to  cdebrate  marriages  among  their  own  people,  due  provision  being 
made  for  the  regular  and  secure  registry  of  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
civil  laws  respecting  marriage  from  being  evaded. 

When  this,  important  contract  is  once  made,  then  certain  rights  are 
acquired  by  the  parties  mutually,  who  are  also  bound  by  reciprocal 
ArtMf,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  practical  **  righteousness"  of  each 
conaiBts.  Here,  also,  the  superior  character  of  the  morals  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  their  higher  authority,  is  illustrated.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  within  the  scope  of  mere  moralists  to  show  that  fidelity,  and 
affection,  and  all  the  courtesies  necessary  to  maintain  affection,  are 
rationally  obligatory  upon  those  who  are  connected  by  the  nuptial  bond ; 
but  in  Christianity  that  fidelity  is  guarded  by  the  express  law,  *<  Thou 
ahalt  not  cofnmit  adultery ;"  and  by  our  Lord's  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  that  law,  which  forbids  the  indulgence  of  loose  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  places  the  purity  of  the  heart  under  the  guardianship  of  that  hal- 
lowed fear  which  his  authority  tends  to  inspire.  Afiection,  too,  is  made 
a  matter  of  diligent  cultivation  upon  considerations,  and  by  a  standard, 
peculiar  to  our  religion.  Husbands  are  placed  in  a  relation  to  their 
wives,  similar  to  that  which  Christ  bears  to  his  Church,  and  his  exam- 
ple is  thus  made  their  rule :  as  Christ  **  gave  himself,"  his  life,  ^  for  the 
Church,"  Eph.  v,  25,  so  are  they  to  hazard  life  for  their  wives.  As  Christ 
eaves  his  Church,  so  is  it  the  bounden  duty  of  husbands  to  endeavour,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  promote  the  religious  edification  and  salvation  of 

fbm  wives.  The  connection  is  thus  exalted  into  a  religious  one ;  and  when 
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love  which  knows  no  abatement,  protection  atthe  hazard  of  li&fandatMp 
der  and  constant  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  a  wife  are  thus  eiyoiiied,  Iki 
greatest  possiUe  security  is  established  for  the  exercise  of  kindness  and 
fidelity.  The  oneness  of  this  union  is  also  more  forcibly  stated  in  Scfi^ 
ture  than  any  where  beside :  ** They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. **  ^8» 
ought  men  to  love  thdr  wives  as  their  own  bodies ;  he  that  loveth  lui 
wife  loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  lot 
nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church."  Pjreoept 
and  illustration  can  go  no  higher  than  this ;  and  nothing  evidently  ii 
wanting  either  of  direction  or  authority  to  raise  the  state  of  marriage 
into  the  highest,  most  endearing,  and  sanctified  rdation  in  which  two 
human  beings  can  stand  to  each  other.  The  duties  of  wives  are  red- 
pvocal  to  those  of  husbands.    The  outline  in  the  note  below  (3)  con^ 

(2)  PAKTIOULAR  DUTIBI  OF  WTTBI.  PAftTICDUUH  DUTOM  OF  HUlBAIIBt. 


SubjeetUm,  the   generall  head  of  all  Wisdom  and  love,  the  genarall 

wivM  dutiea.  all  hoabanda  dntiea. 

Acknowledgment  of  an  huabanda  au-  Acknowledgment  of  a  wivea  neaie  con. 

perioritie.  junction  and  ^owahip  with  bar  hnr 

band. 

A  doe  eateeme  of  her  owne  hnaband  aa  A  good  eateeme  of  hia  owne  wife  aa  the  ^ 

the  beet  for  her,  and  worthy  of  ho-  beat  for  him,  and  worthy  of  l0fe  oa 

nour  on  her  part«  hia  part. 

An  inward  wive-like  fear  An  inward  intire  affection. 

An  outward  reverend  carriage  toward  An  outward   amiable  carriage  toward 

her  husband,  which  consiateth  in  a  hia  wife,  which  conaiateth  in  an  hns- 

wiyeJike    aobrietie,    mildneaoe,  cur.  band-like    gravity,   mildneaaa,  eoir* 

tiaaie,  and  modeatie  in  apparel.  teoua    acceptance  of  her    cnitiaBii 

and  allowing  her  to  wear  fit  appanL 

Reverend  apeech  to  and  of  her  hna-  Mild  and  loving  apeech  to  and  of  bit 

band.  wife. 

Obedience.  A  wiao  maintaining  hia  authority,  aad 

forbearing  to  exact  all  that  ia  in  Ui 
power. 

Forbearing  to  do  without,  or  againat  A  ready  yielding  to  hia  wivea  requHti 

her  huabanda  conaent,  ouch  thinga  aa  and  giving  a  generall   conaent  asd 

he  hath  power  to  order,  aa,  to  dia.  libertie  unto  her  to  order  the  aifiiiw 

poae  and  order  the  common  goods  of  of  the  house,  children,  eervanta,  &e. 

the  familie,  and  the  allowance  for  it,  And  a  free  allowing  her  aomathiat 

or  children,  aervanta,  cattell,  gueoto,  to  beotow  aa  ahe  aeeth  oeeaaion. 
joumiea.  Sec, 

A  ready  yielding  to  what  her  huaband  A  forbearing  to  exact  more  than  hii 

would  have  done.  Thia  ia  manifeated  wife  is  willing  to  doe,  or  to  foroe  her 

by  a  willingneaoe  to  dwell  where  he  to  dwell  where  it  ia  not  meet,  or  to 

will,  to  come  when  he  calla,  and  to  do  enjoyne  her  to  do  tbinga  thai  an 

what  he  requireth.  unmeet  in  themoelvea,  or  agaioit  bar 

mind. 

A  patient  bearing  of  any  reproofo,  and  A  wise  ordering  of  reproofo,  not  uaiii| 

a  ready  redreaaing  of  that  for  which  it  without  juot  and  weighty  eame, 

ohe  ia  juotly  repioTed*  and  then  privately  and  niBekl^. 
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prises  both :  it  presents  a  series  of  oUigations  which  are  obyiously 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament ;  but  which  nothing  except  that  coukL 

Contentment  with  her  husbands  pre.  A  provident  care  for  his  wife,  accord 

sent  estate.  ing  to  his  abilities. 

Such  a  Biibjeetion  as  may  stand  with  A  forbearing  to  exact  any  thing  which 

her  subjection  to  Christ.  stands  not  with  a  good  conscience. 

"Sach  a  subjection  as  the  Church  yield-  Such  a  lore  as  Christ  beareth  to  the 

eth  to  Christ,  which  is  sincere,  pure.  Church,  and  man  to  himselfe,  which 

cheerftd,    constant,    for    conscience  is  first  free,  in  deed  and  truth,  pure, 

sake.  chaste,  constant. 


AsnuuLTtom  or  wives  wuom  thcia  rAt-    abkuutiors  or  husbands  fkom  thxik 

TIOUUUl  DUnSS.  FARTIOULAB   DDTIBS. 

Ambition^  the  generall  ground  of  the  Want  of  wUdomM  and  Une,  the  general! 

AberraUons  of  wives.  grounds  of  the  aberrations  of  hus- 
bands. 

A  conceit  that  wives  are  their  husbands  Too  mean  account  of  wives, 
eqttals. 

A  conceit  that  she  could  better  subject  A  preposterous  conceit  of  his  owne  wiib 

herselfe  to  any  other  man  than  to  her  to  be  the  worst  of  all,  and  that  he 

own  husband.  could  love  any  but  her. 

An  inward  despising  of  her  husband.  A  stoicall  disposition,  without  all  heal 

of  affection. 

Uareverend  behaviour  toward  her  bus.  An  unbeseeming  carriage  toward  his 

band,  manifested  by  lightnesse,  sul-  wife,  manifested  by  his  baseness,  ty- 

lennesse,  scomefulnesse,  and  vanity  rannicall    usage    of    her  loftincsse, 

in  her  attire.  rashneese,  and  nlggardlinosso. 

Unreverend  speech  to  and  of  her  bus-  Harsh,  proud,  and  bitter  speeches  to 

band.  and  of  his  wifb. 

▲  stout  standing  on  her  owne  will.  Losing  of  his  authority. 

A  peremptory  undertaking  to  do  things  Too  much  strictnesse  over  his  wife. — 

as  she  list,  without  and  against  her  This  is  manifested  by  restraining  her 

husbands   consent.     This    is    mani-  from  doing  any  thing  without  parti, 

fested  by  privy  purloyning  his  goods,  cular  and    expresse  consent,  taking 

taking  allowance,  ordering  children,  too  strict  account  of  her,  and  allow, 

servants,  and  cattell,  feasting  stran-  ing  her  no  more  than  is  needful  for 

gers,  making  journiee  and  vows,  as  her  owne  private  use. 
herselfe  listeth. 

An  obstinate  standing  upon  her  owne  Too  lordly  a  standing  upon  the  highest 

will,  making  her  husband  dwell  where  step  of  his  authority :  being  too  fire, 

she  will,  and  refusing  to  goe  when  quent  insolent,  and    peremptory  in 

he.  calla,  or  to  doe  any  thing  upon  commanding    things    frivolous,    un. 

his  conunand.  meet,  and  against  his  wifes  minde 

and  conscience. 

Disdaine  at  i^proofe :  giving  word  for  Rashnesse  and  bitternesse  in   rcprov^ 

word:  and  waxing  worse  fbr  being  ing:    and    that    too    frequently  on 

reproved.  slight    occasions,  and    disgracefully 

before  children,  servants,  and  stran 
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furnish.  The  extract  is  made  from  an  old  writer,  and  although  ex- 
pressed in  homely  phrase  will  be  admired  for  discrimination  and  com- 
prehensiveness. 

The  duties  of  childreit  is  a  branch  of  Christian  morality  whidi 
receives  both  illustration  and  authority  in  a  very  remarkable  and  pecu* 
liar  manner  from  the  Scriptures.  ^  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  togAbm/' 
is  a  precept  which  occupies  a  place  in  those  taUes  of  law  which  woe 
written  at  first  by  the  finger  of  God ;  and  is,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  note% 
**  the  first  commandment  with  promise."  The  meaning  of  the  torn 
honour  is  comprehensive,  and  imports,  as  appears  from  various  pisssgw 
in  which  it  occurs,  reverence,  affection,  and  grateful  obedience.  It 
expresses  at  once  a  principle  and  b,  feelings  each  of  which  must  inia- 
ence  the  practice ;  one  binding  obedience  upon  the  conscience,  the 
other  rendering  it  the  free  effusion  of  the  heart ;  one  securing  the  great 
points  of  duty,  and  the  other  giving  rise  to  a  thousand  tender  sentimenti 
and  courtesies  which  mutually  meliorate  the  temper,  and  open  one  of 
the  richest  sources  of  domestic  felicity. 

The  honouring  of  parents  is  likewise  enforced  in  Scripture^  by  a 
temporal  promise.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  law :  for  when  the 
apostle  refers  to  this  *^  as  the  first  commandment  with  pronuse,"  and 
adds,  <^  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long  on 
the  earth,"  £ph.  vi,  8,  4,  he  clearly  intimates  that  this  promise  is  car- 
ried forward  into  the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly modified  by  the  circumstances  of  an  economy  which  is  not  so 
much  founded  upon  temporal  promises  as  the  law,  it  retains  its  fuU 
force  as  a  general  declaration  of  special  favour  on  the  part  of  God. 
This  duty  also  derives  a  most  in^uential  and  affecting  illustration  from 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  who  was  himself  an  instance  of  subjectioD  to 
parents  ;  of  the  kindest  behaviour  to  them ;  and  who,  amidst  his  agonies 
on  the  cross,  commended  his  weeping  mother  to  the  special  regard  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  John,  charging  him  with  her  care  and  support  u 
a  <*  son,'.'  in  his  own  stead.  In  no  system  of  mere  ethics,  certainly,  if 
this  great  duty,  on  which  so  much  of  human  interest  and  felicity  de- 
pends, and  which  exerts  so  much  influence  upon  society,  thus  illustrated, 
and  thus  enforced. 

DiBContent  at  her  husb&ndi  esUte.  A   caroleste  neglect  of  his  wife,  and 

niggardly  dealing  with  her,  and  thit 
in  her  weaknesee. 
^ch  a  pleasing  of  her  huiband  as  of.    A  commanding  of  imlawfiil  things. 

fendoth  Christ. 
Such   a  subjection  as  is  most  unlike    Such  a  disposition  as  is  most  unliks 
to  the  Church's,  vii.  fained,  forced,        to  Christ^s,  and  to  that  which  a  mil 
fickle,  Slc*  beareth  to  himselfe,  viz.  compliment, 

impure,  for  by  respects,  inconstaBt, 

he 
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The  duties  of  children  may  be  thus  sketched. 

L0VB9  which  is  founded  upon  esteem  and  reverence,  comprises  gra- 
titude also ;  no  small  degree  of  which  is  obligatory  upon  every  child 
.for  the  unwearied  cares,  labours,  and  kindness  of  parental  affection. 
In  the  few  unhappy  instances  in  which  esteem  for  a  parent  can  have 
little  place,  gratitude,  at  least,  ought  to  remain ;  nor  can  any  case 
arise  in  which  the  obligation  oiflial  hoe  can  be  cancelled. 

Rbvbsbncb,  which  consists  in  that  honourable  esteem  of  parents 
which  children  ought  to  cherish  in  their  hearts,  and  from  which  springs 
on  the  one  hand  the  desire  to  please,  and  on  the  other  the  fear  to  offend. 
The  fear  of  a  child  is,  however,  opposed  to  the  fear  of  a  slave ;  the 
latter  has  respect  chiefly  to  the  punishmeni  which  may  be  inflicted ; 
but  the  other  being  mixed  with  love,  and  the  desire  to  be  loved,  has 
respect  to  the  qfence  which  may  be  taken  by  a  parent,  his  grief,  and 
hiB  displeasure.  Hence  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
regenerate,  is  compared  to  the  fear  of  children.  This  reverential  regard 
due  to  parents  has  its  external  expression  in  all  honour  and  civility, 
whether  in  words  or  actions.  The  behaviour  is  to  be  submissive,  the 
speech  respectful,  reproof  is  to  be  borne  by  them  with  meekness,  and 
the  impatience  of  parents  sustained  in  silence.  Children  are  bound  to 
ckMe  their  eyes  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  failings  and  infirmities  of 
the  authors  of  their  being,  and  always  to  speak  of  them  honourably 
among  themselves,  and  in  the  presence  of  others.  '*  The  hearts  of  all 
nen  go  along  with  Noah  in  Ia3dng  punishment  upon  Ham  for  his  un- 
natural  and  profane  derision,  and  love  the  memory  of  those  sons  that 
would  not  see  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the 
miscarriages  of  their  father."  In  the  duty  of  *^  honouring"  parents,  is 
idso  included  their  support  when  in  necessity.  This  appears  from  our 
Lord's  application  of  this  commandment  of  the  law  in  his  reproof  of  the 
Pharisees,  who,  if  they  had  made  a  vow  of  their  property,  thought  it 
then  lawful  to  withhold  assistance  from  their  parents.  Matt,  xv,  4-6. 

To  affection  and  reverence,  is  to  be  added. 

Obedience,  which  is  universal :  ^  Children,  obey  your  parents  tit  aU 
things ;"  with  only  one  restriction,  which  respects  the  consciences  of 
children,  when  at  age  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  apostle  therefore 
adds,  *<  in  the  Lard"  That  this  limits  the  obedience  of  children  to  the 
lawful  commands  of  parents,  is  clear  also  from  our  Lord's  words,  **  If 
any  love  father  or  mother  more  than  me  he  is  not  worthy  of  me."  God 
is  to  be  loved  and  obeyed  above  all.  In  all  lawful  things  the  rule  is 
absolute ;  and  the  obedience,  like  that  we  owe  to  God,  ought  to  be 
cheerful  and  unwearied.  Should  it  chance  to  cross  our  inclinations, 
this  win  be  no  excuse  for  hesitancy,  much  less  for  refusal. 

One  of  the  pnncipal  cases  in  which  this  principle  is  often  most 
Boverely  tried^  is  that  of  marriage.    The  general  rule  dearly  is,  that 
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neither  son  nor  daughter  ought  to  marry  against  ^  coramanj  of  a 
father,  with  whom  the  prime  authority  of  the  fiimilj  is  lodged;  norevea 
without  the  consent  of  the  mother,  ^ould  the  father  be  willing,  if  ike 
can  find  any  weighty  reason  for  her  objection ;  for,  although  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  mother  is  subordinate  and  secondary,  yet  is  she  entitied  to 
obedience  from  the  child.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  differenee 
between  marrying  at  the  command  of  a  parent,  and  marrying  against 
his  prohibition.  In  the  first  case,  children  are  more  at  liberty  than  in 
the  other ;  yet  even  here,^  the  wishes  of  parents  in  this  respect  are  la 
be  taken  into  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  preponderating  dewe 
to  yield  to  them :  but  if  a  child  fedb  that  his  affections  stiD  lefoe  to 
run  in  the  course  of  the  parents'  wishes ;  if  he  is  conscious  thai  hs 
cannot  love  his  intended  wife  ^  as  himself"  as  ^  his  own  flesh ;"  he  is 
prohibited  by  a  higher  rule,  which  presents  an  insuperable  baitier  to 
his  compliance.  In  this  case  the  child  is  at  liberty  to  lefbse,  if  it  is 
done  d^berately,  and  expressed  with  modesty  and  proper  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  comply,  for  the  reasons  stated ;  and  every  pttent  ought 
to  dispense  fireely  with  the  claim  of  obedience.  But  to  many  in  op- 
position to  a  parent's  express  prohibition,  is  a  very  grave  cass.  Tk& 
general  rule  lies  directly  against  this  act  of  disobedience,  as 
all  others,  and  the  violation  of  it  is  therefore  tin*  And  what 
oan  be  expected  to  follow  such  marriages  t  or  rather,  what  eoise  may 
not  be  feared  to  follow  themt  The  lawof  Gk)d  is  transgressed, and ths 
image  of  his  authority  in  parents  is  despised.  Those  exceptioDS  to 
this  rule  which  can  be  justified,  are  very  few. 

In  no  case  but  where  the  parties  have  attained  the  fiill  legal  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  ought  an.  exception  to  be  even  considered ;  but  it  sMy 
perhaps  be  allowed,  1.  When  the  sole  objection  of  the  parent  is  tibe 
marriage  of  his  child  with  a  person  fearing  God.  2.  When  the  tole 
reason  given  is,  a  wish  to  keep  a  child  unmarried  firom  caprice,  intereit, 
or  other  motive,  which  no  parent  has  a  right  to  require,  when  the  child 
is  of  legal  age.  8.  When  the  objections  are  simply  those  of  prejudice, 
without  reasonable  ground ;  but  in  this  case,  the  child  ought  not  to 
assume  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  parent's  reasons;  and  would  not  be 
at  liberty  to  act,  unless  supported  by  the  opinion  of  impartial  and  judi- 
cious friends,  whose  advice  and  mediation  ought  to  be  adced,  in  order 
that,  in  so  delicate  an  affair,  he  or  she  may  proceed  with  a  dear  con- 
science. 

The  persuading  a  daughter  to  elope  from  her  parents'  house,  where 
the  motive  is  no  other  than  the  wilful  following  of  personal  aflfoctioii, 
which  spurns  at  parental  control  and  authority,  must,  therefore,  be  cob« 
sidered  as  a  great  crime.  It  induces  the  daughter  to  commit  a  veiy 
criminal  act  of  disobedience ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  man^  it  is  a  worse 
kind  of  felony  than  stealing  the  property  of  another.  ^  For  cUldnm  aie 
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much  more  properly  a  man's  own  than  his  goods,  and  the  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed,  by  how  much  reasonable  creatures  are  to  be  preferred 
before  senseless  things."  {Gouge  on  RdaUee  Duties.) 

Turn  DUTIES  OF  PABBirrs  are  exhibited  with  equal  clearness  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  contain  a  body  of  most  important  practical  instructions. 

The  first  duty  is  love,  which,  although  a  natural  instinct,  is  yet  to 
be  cultivated  and  nourished  by  Christians  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
fay  frequent  meditation  upon  all  those  important  and  interesting  rela- 
tions in  which  religion  has  placed  them  and  their  offspring.  The 
duty  of  sustentation  and  care,  therefore,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
•tances,  is  imperative  upon  parents ;  for,  though  this  is  not  directly 
eajoined,  it  is  supposed  necessarily  to  follow  from  that  parental  love 
which  th^  Scriptures  inculcate ;  and  also,  because  the  denial  of  either 
to  infants  would  destroy  them,  and  thus  the  unnatural  parent  would  be 
involved  in  the  crime  of  murder. 

To  this  follows  INSTRUCTION,  care  for  the  mind  succeeding  the  nou- 
rishment and  care  of  the  body.  This  relates  to  the  providing  such  an 
oducation  for  children  as  is  suited  to  their  condition,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  fitted  to  gain  a  reputable  livdihood  when  they  are  of  age  to  ap- 
1^  themselves  to  business.  But  it  specially  relates  to  their  instruction 
IB  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ.  This  is  clearly  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
means,  Eph.  vi,  4,  by  directing  parents  to  ^  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  A  parent  is  considered  in  Scripture 
m  a  PRIEST  in  his  own  family,  which  is  a  view  of  this  relation  not  to  be 
found  in  ethical  writers,  or  deducible  from  any  principles  from  which 
they  would  infer  parental  duties,  independently  of  revelation ;  and  from 
this  it  derives  a  most  exalted  character.  The  offices  of  sacrifice,  inter- 
cession, and  religious  instruction,  were  all  performed  by  the  patriarchs ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  although,  under  the  law,  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  was  restrained  to  the  appointed  priesthood,  yet  was  it  still  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  bring  his  sacrifices  for  immolation  in 
the  prescribed  manner ;  and  so  far  was  the  institution  of  public  teachers 
from  being  designed  to  supersede  the  father's  office,  that  the  heads  of 
the  Jewish  families  were  specially  enjoined  to  teach  the  law  to  their 
children  diligently,  and  daily,  Deut.  vi,  7.  Under  the  same  view  does 
Christianity  regard  the  heads  of  its  families,  as  priests  in  their  houses, 
eiffering  spiritual  gifls  and  sacrifices,  and  as  the  religious  instructors  of 
their  children.  Hence  it  is,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  ^  fathers^ 
are  commanded  *<  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord ;"  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines, 
duties,  motives,  and  hopes  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  a  work, 
therefore,  which  belongs  to  the  very  office  of  a  father  as  the  priest  of 
his  household,  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  him,  but  at  his  own,  and  his 
children's  peril.    Nor  is  it  to  be  occasionally  and  cursorily  performed^ 
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bat  80  that  the  object  may  be  attained,  namdy,  that  they  may  «<  knmr 
the  Scriptures  from  tHeir  childhood,"  and  have  stored  their  minds  wifli 
their  laws,  and  doctrines,  and  promises,  as  their  guide  in  future  life ;  a 
work  which  will  require,  at  least,  as  much  attention  from  the  Christiiii 
as  from  the  Jewish  parent,  who  was  commanded  on  this  wise, — **  Tlioo 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way»  ^tfhm 
thou  iiest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  The  practice  of  the  Jevi 
in  this  respect,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  tie 
primitive  Churches,  which  were  composed  of  both  Jewish  and  Gientife 
converts  in  almost  every  place ;  and  horn  them  it  is  probable  that  tie 
eariy  customs  of  teaching  children  to  commit  portions  of  Scripture  to 
memory,  to  repeat  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  to  approach  thoir 
parents  for  their  blessing,  might  be  derived.  The  last  pleasing  and 
impressive  form,  which  contains  a  recognition  of  the  domestic  priest- 
hood, as  inherent  in  the  head  of  any  family,  has  in  this  country  giowi 
of  late  into  disuse,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  also  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  parental  doty  of 
instructing  children,  that  every  means  should  be  used  to  render  what  is 
taught  influential  upon  the  heart  and  conduct.  It  is,  theref<ffe,  so- 
lemnly imperative  upon  parents  to  be  ^  holy  in  all  manner  of  convena- 
tion,  and  godliness,"  and  thus  to  enforce  truth  by  example.  It  concenM 
them,  as  much  as  ministers,  to  be  anxious  for  the  success  of  their  la- 
bours ;  and  recognizing  the  same  principle,  that  "  God  giveth  the  ii- 
crease,"  to  be  abundant  in  prayers  for  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
their  children.  Both  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  in  recognition  of  God's 
covenant  of  mercy  with  them  and  their  seed  after  them,  it  behooves  them 
also  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism  in  their  infancy ;  to  explain  to 
them  the  baptismal  covenant  when  they  are  able  to  understand  it ;  and 
to  habituate  them  from  early  years  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  regular  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God. 

The  oovBRNMENT  of  children  is  another  great  branch  of  parental 
duty,  in  which  both  the  parents  are  bound  cordially  to  unite.  Like  all 
other  kinds  of  government  appointed  by  God,  the  end  is  the  good  of 
those  subject  to  it ;  and  it  therefore  excludes  all  caprice,  vexation,  and 
tyranny.  In  the  case  of  parents,  it  is  eminently  a  government  of  lovi, 
and  therefore,  although  it  includes  strictness,  it  necessarily  excludes  8^• 
verity.  The  mild  and  benevolent  character  of  our  Divine  religion  dis- 
plays itself  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  where  the  heat  of  temper, 
the  possession  of  power,  or  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  might  be  turned 
against  the  weak  and  unprotected.  The  civil  laws  of  those  countries  ia 
which  Chrbtianity  was  first  promulgated,  gave  great  power  to  parents  (I) 

(3)  By  the  old  Roman  law,  the  father  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  ai  la 
children. 
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0¥er  their  childreii,  which,  in  the  unfeeling  spirit  of  paganism,  was 
often  harshly,  and  even  cruelly,  used.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  en- 
ioins,  **  And  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  meaning 
pl>^y»  by  ^  rigorous  severity,  an  overbearing  and  tyrannical  behaviour, 
tending  to  exasperate  angry  passions  in  them.  So  again,  **  Fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children,  lest  they  be  discouraged,"  discouraged  fnm 
all  attempts  at  pleasing,  as  regarding  it  an  impossible  task,  <^  and  be  un- 
fitted  to  pass  through  the  worid  with  advantage,  when  their  spirits  have 
been  unreasonably  broken  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  in  the  earliest  yean 
of  their  life."  {Doddridge  an  Coloss.  iii,  21.)  But  though  the  parental 
government  is  founded  upon  kindness,  and  can  never  be  separated  from 
it,  when  rightly  understood  and  exercised,  it  is  still  government,  and  is 
a  trust  committed  by  God  to  the  parent,  which  must  be  &ithfully  dis- 
<:harged.  Corporal  correction  is  not  only  allowed,  but  is  made  a  duty 
in  Scripture,  where  other  means  would  be  ineffectual.  Yet  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that,  where  the  authority  of  a  parent  is 
exercised  with  constancy  and  discretion,  and  enforced  by  gravity,  kind- 
ness, and  character,  this  will  seldom  be  found  necessary ;  nor,  when  the  . 
steady  resolution  of  the  parent  to  inflict  it  when  it  is  demanded  by  the 
case,  is  once  known  to  the  child,  will  it  need  often  to  be  repeated.  Pa- 
rental government  is  also  concerned  in  forming  the  manners  of  children ; 
in  inculcating  civility,  order,  cleanliness,  indiistry,  and  economy ;  in 
repressing  extravagant  desires  and  gratifications  in  dress  and  amuse- 
ments ;  and  in  habituating  the  will  to  a  ready  submission  to  authority. 
It  must  be  so  supreme,  whatever  the  age  of  children  may  be,  as  to  con 
trol  the  whole  order  and  habits  of  the  £unily,  and  to  exclude  all  licen- 
tiousness, riot,  and  unbecoming  amusements  from  the  house,  lest  the 
curse  of  Eli  should  fall  upon  those  who  imitate  his  example  in  not  re- 
proving evil  with  sufficient  earnestness,  and  not  restraining  it  by  the 
effectual  exercise  of  authority.  . 

Another  duty  of  parents  is  the  comfortaUe  settlement  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  world,  as  far  as  their  ability  extends.  This  includes  the 
discreet  choosing  of  a  calling,  by  which  their  children  may  **  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;"  taking  especial  care,  however, 
that  their  moral  safety  shall  be  consulted  in  the  choice, — a  considera- 
tion which  too  many  disregard,  under  the  influence  of  carelessness,  or 
a  vain  ambition.  The  ^lapng  up  for  children"  is  also  sanctioned 
both  by  nature,  and  by  our  religion ;  but  this  is  not  so  to  be  under- 
stood as  that  the  comforts  of  a  parent,  according  to  his  rank  in  life, 
riiould  be  abridged ;  nor  that  it  should  interfere  with  those  charities 
which  Christianity  has  made  his  personal  duty. 

The  next  of  these  reciprocal  duties,  are  those  of  sBRVAirr  and  mastbb. 

This  is  a  relation  which  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time.    Equality 

Lon  is  alike  contrary  to  the  nainite  of  things,  and  to  the  appoint- 
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mentof  God.  Some  must  toil,  and  othen  direct ;  some  command,  ani 
athers  obey ;  nor  is  this  order  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  the  mnlti* 
tade,  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  fay  a 
few  affords  more  abundant  employment  to  tiie  many ;  and  in  a  wdl 
ordered,  thriving,  and  industrious  state,  except  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
distress,  it  is  evident,  that  the  comforts  of  the  lower  classes  are  greater 
than  could  be  attained  were  the  land  equally  divided  among  them,  aid 
so  left  to  their  own  cultivation  that  no  one  should  be  the  servant  of  an- 
other. To  preserve  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  impossible ;  aid 
^ould  it  be  done,  no  arts  but  of  the  rudest  kind,  no  mann&ctures,  and  od 
commerce,  could  exist.  The  very  first  attempt  to  introduce  these  wooU 
necessarily  create  the  two  classes  of  workmen  and  employers ;  of  llie 
many  who  labour  with  the  hands,  and  the  few  who  labour  with  the  mind, 
in  directing  the  operations ;  and  thus  the  equality  would  be  destroyed. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  through  the  bad  principles  and 
violent  passions  of  man,  the  relations  of  servant  and  master  have  besn 
a  source  of  great  evil  and  misery.  The  more,  therefore,  is  tiiat  reli* 
gion  to  be  valued,  which,  since  these  relations  must  exist,  restraiBS  the 
evil  that  is  incident  to  them,  and  shows  how  they  may  be  made  sources 
of  mutual  benevolence  and  happiness.  Wherever  the  practical  inflnence 
of  religion  has  not  been  felt,  servants  have  generally  been  more  orkss 
treated  with  contempt,  contuioely,  harshness,  and  oppression.  Tliey, 
on  the  contrary,  are,  from  their  natural  corruption,  inclined  to  resent 
authority,  to  indulge  selfishness,  and  to  commit  fraud,  either  by  with* 
hdding  the  just  quantum  of  labour,  or  by  direct  theft.  From  the  con- 
flict of  these  evils  in  servants  and  in  masters,  too  often  result  suspi- 
cion, cunning,  overreaching,  malignant  passions,  contemptuous  and 
irritating  speeches,  the  loss  of  principle  in  the  servant,  and  of  kind 
and  equitable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

The  direct  manner  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  tend 
to  remedy  these  evils,  cannot  but  be  remarked.  Government  in  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  in  fathers,  is  an  appointment  of  God,  though  difiering  ii 
circumstances ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  honoured.  ^  Let  as  many 
servants  as  are  under  the  yc^e,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour ;"  a  direction  which  enjoins  both  respectful  thoughts,  and  humi- 
lity and  propriety  of  external  demeanour  toward  them.  Obedience  to 
their  commands  in  all  things  lawful  is  next  enforced ;  which  obedience 
is  to  be  grounded  on  principle  and  conscience ;  on  ^singleness  of  heart, 
as  unto  Christ ;"  thus  serving  a  master  with  the  same  sincerity,  the  same 
desire  to  do  the  appointed  work  well,  as  is  required  of  us  by  Christ. 
This  service  is  also  to  be  eheerfidf  and  not  wrung  out  merely  by  a  sense 
of  duty :  ''  Not  with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers ;"  not  having  respect 
simply  to  the  approbation  of  the  master,  but  ''as  the  servants  of  Christ," 

making  profession  of  his  rdigion,  **  doing  the  will  of  God,"  in  this  bmncil 
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of  datyy  **  from  the  heai%*^  with  alacrity  and  good  feeliiig.  The  duties 
of  servants,  stated  in  these  brief  precepts,  might  easily  be  shown  to 
compr^end  every  particular  which  can  be  justly  required  of  persons 
in  this  station  ;  and  the  whole  is  enforced  by  a  sanction  which  could 
have  no  place  but  in  a  revdation  from  Grod^ — ^  knowing  that  whatso- 
ever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free,"  Eph.  vi,  5.  In  other  words,  even  the 
common  duties  of  servants,  when  &th^y,  cheerfully,  and  piously  per- 
formed, arc  by  Christianity  made  rewardable  actions :  *^  Of  the  Lord 
ye  shall  receive  a  reward." 

The  duties  of  servants  and  masters  are,  however,  strictly  reciprocal. 
Henoe  the  apostle  continues  his  injunctions  as  to  the  right  discharge 
of  these  relations,  by  saying,  immediately  after  he  had  prescribed  the 
conduct  of  servants,  «  And  ye,  masters,  do  tAe  same  things  unto  them ;" 
that  is,  act  toward  them  upon  the  same  equitable,  conscientious,  and 
benevolent  principles,  as  you  exact  from  them.  He  then  grounds  his 
fules,  as  to  masters,  upon  the  great  and  injfluential  principle,  **  Knowing 
th^t  your  Master  is  in  heaven ;"  that  you  are  under  authority,  and  are 
accountable  to  him  for  your  conduct  to  your  servants.  Thus  masters 
are  put  under  the  eye  of  God,  who  not  only  maintains  their  authority, 
when  properly  exercised,  by  making  their  servants  accountable  for  any 
contempt  of  it,  and  for  every  other  ifoihtre  of  duty,  but  also  holds  the 
master  himself  responsible  for  its  just  and  mild  exercise.  A  solemn  and 
religious  aspect  is  thus  at  once  given  to  a  relation,  which  by  many  is 
considered  as  one  merely  of  interest.  When  the  apostle  enjoins  it  on 
masters  to  <*  forbear  threatening,"  he  inculcates  the  treatment  of  ser- 
vants with  kindness  of  manner,  with  humanity,  and  good  nature ;  and, 
by  consequence  also,  the  cultivation  of  that  benevolent  feeling  toward 
persons  in  this  condition,  which,  in  all  rightly  influenced  minds,  will 
flow  from  the  consideration  of  their  equality  with  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  their  equal  share  in  the  benefits  of  redemption  ;  their 
relation  to  us  as  brethren  in  Christ,  if  they  are  **  partakers  of  like  pre- 
cious faith ;"  and  their  title  to  the  common  inheritance  of  heaven, 
where  all  those  temporary  distinctions  on  which  human  vanity  is  so 
apt  to  fasten,  shall  be  done  away.  There  will  also  not  be  wanting  in 
such  minds,  a  consideration  of  the  service  rendered ;  (for  the  benefit  is 
mutual ;)  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  service  faithfully  performed, 
although  it  is  compensated  by  wages  or  hire. 

To  benevolent  sentiment  the  apostle,  however,  adds  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity  :  ^  Masters,  give  to  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equals  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven,"  who 
is  the  avenger  of  injustice.  The  termBJust  and  eqiudy  though  terms  of 
near  affinity,  have  a  somewhat  different  signification.  To  give  that 
which  IB  just  to  a  servant,  is  to  deal  ¥rith  him  according  to  an 
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mentmade;  Imttogivehim  what  is  egriia[,istodedfiuily  andhoiwitif 
with  him,  and  to  return  what  is  his  due  in  reason  and  conscience,  efoi 
when  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  strict  law  would  not 
oblige  us  to  take  into  the  account.  ^  Justice  makes  our  oomlrmett  tfat 
measure  of  our  dealings  with  others,  and  equity  our  conseiettDa.^ 
(FketwoocTs  RelaHve  Duties.)  Equity  here  may  also  have  respect  pw- 
ticularly  to  that  im|K>rtant  rule  which  obliges  us  to  do  to  others  what 
we  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  have  them  to  do  to  us.  Ttiii 
rule  of  equity  has  a  large  range  in  the  treatment  of  servants.  It  ex- 
cludes all  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government ;  it  teaches  masteis  to 
respect  the  strength  and  capacity  of  their  servants ;  it  represses  ftp 
and  passion,  contumely  and  insult ;  and  it  directs  that  their  tobiMr 
shall  not  be  so  extended  as  not  to  leave  proper  time  for  rest,  for  attend* 
ance  on  (rod's  worship,  and,  at  proper  seasons,  for  recreation. 

The  rdigioua  duties  of  masters  are  also  of  great  importance. 

Under  the  Old  Testament  the  servants  of  a  house  partook  of  tlM 
common  benefit  of  the  true  religion,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  tbs 
servants  of  Abraham,  who  were  all  brought  into  the  covenant  of  ctr- 
cumcision ;  and  from  the  early  prohibition  of  idolatrous  practices  is 
families,  and,  consequently,  the  maintenance  of  the  common  wofsbipof 
God.  The  same  consecration  of  whole  families  to  Grod  we  see  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  the  baptism  of  **  houses,"  and  the  existence  of 
domestic  Churches.  The  practice  of  inculcating  the  true  rdigion  npoa 
servants,  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  first  Christians,  and  followed 
indeed  from  the  conscientious  employment  of  the  master's  mfbtiaiet  is 
favour  of  piety ;  a  point  to  which  we  shall  again  advert. 

From  all  this  arises  the  duty  of  instructing  servants  in  the  principlet 
of  religion ;  of  teaching  them  to  read,  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
Scriptures  ;  of  having  them  present  at  family  worship ;  and  of  con- 
versing with  them  faithfully  and  affectionately  respecting  their  best 
interests.  In  particular,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  servants  have  by  tfas 
law  of  €rod  a  right  to  the  Sabbath,  of  which  no  master  can,  without  sis, 
deprive  them.  They  are  entitled  under  that  law  to  rest  on  that  day ; 
and  that  not  only  for  the  recreation  of  their  strength  and  spirits,  but, 
especially,  to  enable  them  to  attend  public  worship,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  pray  in  private.  Against  this  duty  all  those  offend  who 
employ  servants  in  works  of  gain ;  and  also  those  who  do  not  so  arrange 
the  affairs  of  their  households,  that  domestic  servants  may  be  as  littie 
occupied  as  possible  with  the  affairs  of  the  house,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  religiously  to  use  a  day  which  is  made  as  much  theirs  as 
their  masters',  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law  of  God ;  nor  can  the 
blessing  of  God  be  expected  to  rest  upon  families  where  this  shocking 
indifference  to  the  religious  interests  of  domestics,  and  this  open  dts- 

legard  of  the  Divine  command  prevaiL    A  Jewish  strictness  in  soms 
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particulars  is  not  bound  upon  Christians ;  as,  for  example,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  lighting  fires.  These  were  parts  of  the  manicipal,  not  the 
moral  law  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  haye  respect  to  a  people  living  in  a 
certain  climate,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances.  But  even  these  pro- 
hibitions are  of  use  as  teaching  us  self  denial,  and  that  in  all  cases  we 
ought  to  keep  within  the  rules  of  necessity.  Unnecessary  occupations 
are  clearly  forbidden  even  when  they  do  not  come  under  the  description 
of  work  for  gain ;  and  when  they  are  avoided,  there  will  be  sufBcient 
leisure  for  every  part  of  a  family  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  as  a  day  of  undistracted  devotion.  We  may  here  also  advert  to 
that  heavy  national  offence  which  still  hangs  upon  us,  the  denying  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  bond  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  those  Sabbath 
rights  which  are  secured  to  them  by  the  very  religion  we  profess. 
Neither  as  a  day  of  rejf,  nor  as  a  day  of  worship^  is  this  sacred  day 
granted  to  them ;  and  for  this  our  insolent  and  contemptuous  defiance 
of  God's  holy  law,  we  must  be  held  accountable.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion  which  ought  to  induce  that  part  of  the  community  who  retain  any 
fear  of  God,  to  be  unwearied  in  their  applications  to  the  legislature, 
until  this  great  reproach,  this  weight  of  offence  against  religion  and 
humanity,  shall  be  taken  away  from  us. 

The  employment  of  infiuence  for  the  religious  benefit  of  servants, 
forms  another  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian  master.  This  appears 
to  be  obligatory  upon  the  general  principle,  that  every  thing  which 
can  be  used  by  us  to  promote  the  will  of  God,  and  to  benefit  others,  is 
**  a  talent"  committed  to  us,  which  we  are  required  by  our  Lord  to 
<<  occupy."  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  this  duty  is  much  neglected 
among  professedly  religious  masters ;  that  even  domestic  servants  are 
suffered  to  live  in  a  state  of  spiritual  danger,  without  any  means  being 
regularly  and  affectionately  used  to  bring  them  to  the  practical  know. 
ledge  of  the  truth ;  means  which,  if  used  with  judgment  and  perseve- 
rance, and  enforced  by  the  natural  influence  of  a  superior,  might  prove 
in  many  instances  both  corrective  and  saving.  But  if  this  duty  be  much . 
neglected  in  households,  it  is  much  more  disregarded  as  to  that  class  of 
servants  who  are  employed  as  day  labourers  by  the  farmer,  as  journey- 
men by  the  master  artisan,  and  as  workmen  by  the  manufacturer. 
More  or  less  the  master  comes  into  immediate  connection  with  this  class 
of  servants ;  and  although  they  are  not  so  directly  under  his  control 
as  those  of  his  household,  nor  within  reach  of  the  same  instruction,  yet 
is  he  bound  to  discountenance  vice  among  them ;  to  recommend  their 
attendance  on  public  worship ;  to  see  that  their  children  are  sent  to 
schools ;  to  provide  religious  help  for  them  when  sick ;  to  prefer  sober 
and  religious  men  to  others ;  and  to  pay  them  their  wages  in  due  time 
for  market,  and  so  early  on  the  Saturday,  or  on  the  Friday,  that  their 
fiuniUes  may  not  be  obstrocted  in  their  prepaiationi  tot  attending  the 
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house  of  Grod  on  the  Lord's  day  morning.  If  the  religious  character 
and  hias  of  the  master  were  thus/ett  hy  his  whole  estahlishment,  and 
a  due  regard  paid  uniformly  to  justice  and  benerolence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  in  his  employ,  not  only  would  great  moral  good  be  the 
result,  but  there  would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  relation  between 
employers  and  their  workmen,  which,  in  consequent^  of  firequent  dis- 
putes respecting  wages  and  combinations,  has  been  rendered  suspicioai 
and  vexatious,  would  assume  a  character  of  mutual  confidence  and 
reciprocal  good  wilL 

PouTiCAL  jusTiCB  respects  chiefly  the  relation  cf£  mtbjeet  and  S0M- 
rei^Tif  a  delicate  branch  of  morals  in  a  rdigious  system  introduced  into 
the  world  under  such  circumstances  as  Christianity,  and  which  in  its 
wisdom  it  has  resolved  into  general  principles  of  easy  application,  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  With  equal  wisdom  it  has  left  extraordinary 
emergencies  unprovided  for  by  special  directions ;  though  even  in  sudi 
cases  the  path  of  duty  is  not  without  light  reflected  upon  it  from  the 
whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  institution. 

On  the  origin  of  power,  and  other  questions  of  government,  endlen 
controversies  have  been  held,  and  very  different  dieories  adopted,  wfaidi, 
so  happily  is  the  world  exchanging  government  by  force  for  government 
by  public  opinion,  have  now  lost  much  of  their  interest,  and  require  not, 
therefore,  a  particular  examination. 

On  this  branch  of  morals,  as  on  the  others  we  have  already  consi- 
dered, the  Scriptures  throw  a  light  pecuUar  to  themselves ;  and  tiie 
theory  of  government  which  they  contain  will  be  found  perfectly  accord- 
ant with  the  experience  of  the  present  and  best  age  of  the  world  as  to 
practical  government,  and  exhibits  a  perfect  harmony  with  that  still 
more  improved  civil  condition  which  it  must  ultimately  assume  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  virtue. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  that  government  is  an  ordinanee 
of  Grod.  It  was  manifestly  his  will  that  men  should  live  in  society ;  this 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  very  laws  be  has  given  to  men,  prescribing 
their  relative  duties,  assume  the  permanent  existence  of  social  relations) 
and  therefore  place  them  under  regulation.  From  this  fact  the  Divine 
appointment  of  government  flows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  A  society 
cannot  exist  without  rules  or  laws ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  such 
laws  must  be  upheld  by  enforcement.  Hence  an  execttfm  power  in 
some  form  must  arise,  to  guard,  to  judge,  to  reward,  to  punish.  For  if 
there  were  no  executors  of  laws,  the  laws  would  become  a  dead  letter, 
which  would  be  the  same  thing  as  having  none  at  all ;  and  where  there 
are  no  laws,  there  can  be  no  society.  But  we  are  not  left  to  inference. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  government  was  paternal,  and  the  power 
of  government  was  vested  in  parents  by  the  express  appointment  of  God. 
Among  the  Jews,  rakn,  >i4g«%  kiaga^  wan  alM>  appointed  Iqr  God 
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himself;  and  as  for  ail  other  nations,  the  New  Testament  expressly 
declares,  that  <*  the  powers  which  he  are  ordained  of  God." 

The  origin  of  power  is  not,  therefore,  from  man,  but  from  God.  It 
is  not  left  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  men,  whether  they  will  submit  to  be 
governed  or  not ;  it  is  God's  appointment  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
those  powers  whom  he,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  has  placed  over 
them,  in  all  things  for  which  he  has  instituted  government,  that  is,  that 
it  should  be  ^  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well." 
Nor  are  they  at  liberty  "  to  resist  the  power,"  when  employed  in  ac- 
complishing f^ch  legitimate  ends  of  government ;  nor  to  deny  the  right, 
nor  to  refuse  the  means,  even  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  by 
which  the  supreme  power  may  restrain  evil,  and  enforce  truth,  right- 
eousness, and  peace.  Every  supreme  power,  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, is  invested  with  full  and  unalienable  authority  to  govern  well ; 
and  the  people  of  every  state  are  bound,  by  the  institution  of  Grod, 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  to  submit  to  be  so  governed. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  such  compact  between  any  parties  as 
shall  originate  the  right  of  government,  or  the  duty  of  being  governed ; 
nor  can  any  compact  annul,  in  the  least,  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
supreme  power  to  govern  efficiently  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  for  which  government  was  divinely  appointed ;  nor  can  it  place 
any  limit  upon  the  duty  of  subjects  to  be  governed  accordingly. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  with  Paley  and  others,  that  what  is 
called  <'  the  social  compact,"  the  theory  of  Locke  and  his  followers  on 
government,  is  a  pure  fiction.  In  point  of  fact,  men  never  did  originate 
government  by  mutual  agreement ;  and  men  are  all  bom  under  some 
government,  and  become  its  subjects,  without  having  any  terms  of  com- 
pact proposed  to  them,  or  giving  any  consent  to  understood  terms,  or 
being  conscious  at  all  that  their  assent  is  necessary  to  convey  the  right 
to  govern  them,  or  to  impose  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  subjec- 
tion. The  absurdities  which  Paley  has  pointed  out  as  necessarily  fol- 
lowing from  the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
well  founded ;  but  the  fatal,  objection  is,  that  it  makes  government  a 
mere  creation  of  man,  whereas  Scripture  makes  it  an  ordinance  of  God : 
it  supposes  no  obligation  anterior  to  human  consent ;  whereas  the  ap- 
pointment of  God  constitutes  the  obligation,  and  is  wholly  indeoendent 
of  human  choice  and  arrangement. 

The  matter  of  government,  however,  does  not  appear  to  b^  left  so 
loose  as  it  is  represented  by  the  author  of  the  Moral  cmd  Political  PM- 
hsophy. 

The  ground  of  the  subject's  obligation  which  he  assigns  is  ^  the  will 
of  God  as  collected  from  expediency."  We  prefer  to  assign  the  will  of 
God  as  announced  in  the  public  law  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  which  mani- 
festly establishes  two  points  as  general  rules :  1.  The  positive  oUigatioo 
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of  men  to  submit  to  government :  2.  Their  obligation  to  yield  obedienoe, 
in  all  things  lawful,  to  the  governments  under  which  they  live,  as  ap- 
pointed by  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence^ — *•  the  powers  that  be," 
the  powers  which  actually  exist,  **  are  ordained  of  Grod/'  From  these 
two  principles  it  will  follow,  that  in  the  case  of  any  number  of  men  and 
women  being  thrown  together  in  some  desert  part  of  the  world,  it  worid 
be  their  duty  to  marry,  to  institute  paternal  government  in  their  fkmfliw^ 
and  to  submit  to  a  common  government,  in  obedience  to  the  deebind 
will  of  God ;  and  in  the  case  of  persons  born  under  any  estaUiaiMd 
government,  that  they  are  required  to  yield  submission  to  it  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  <'  a  power"  already  appointed,  and  under  whicii  they 
are  placed  in  the  order  of  Divine  providence. 

Evident,  however,  as  these  principles  are,  they  can  never  be  pleaded 
in  favour  of  oppression  and  wrong :  since  it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  the  same  Scriptures  which  establish  these  principles  have  set  asu^ 
ficient  number  of  guards  and  limits  about  them,  and  that  the  rights  aad 
duties  of  sovereign  and  subject  are  reciprocal.  The  manner  in  whicli 
they  are  made  to  harmonize  with  public  interest  and  liberty  win  appear 
after  these  reciprocal  duties  and  rights  are  explained. 

The  duties  of  the  soverdgn  power,  whatever  its  form  may  be^  are^ 
the  enactment  of  just  and  equal  laws ;  the  impartial  execution  of  tiiois 
laws  in  mercy  ;  the  encouragement  of  religion,  morality,  learning,  and 
industry ;  the  protection  and  sustenance  of  the  poor  and  helplees ;  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  peace,  and,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity will  allow,  of  peace  with  all  nations ;  the  faithful  observance  of 
all  treaties ;  an  incessant  application  to  the  cares  of  government,  with- 
out exacting  more  tribute  from  the  people  than  is  necessary  for  the  real 
wants  of  the  state,  and  the  honourable  maintenance  of  its  officers ;  the 
appointment  of  inferior  magistrates  of  probity  and  fitness,  with  a  difigeat 
and  strict  oversight  of  them ;  and  finally,  the  making  provision  for  the 
continued  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures 
which  it  professes  to  receive  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  with 
such  a  respect  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  shall  leave  all  men  free 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  Him  who  is  ^  higher  than  the  highest." 

All  these  obligations  are  either  plainly  expressed,  or  are  to  be  inferred 
from  such  passages  as  the  following  :  <<  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  hejusty  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the 
Sim  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds,  as  the  tender  grass  springeth 
out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain  ;*'  images  which  join  to  the 
attribute  of  justice  a  constant  and  diffusive  beneficence.  ^  Mercy  and 
truth  preserve  the  king."  <<  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg- 
ment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the 
penon  of  the  mighty ;  but  in  righteousncM  thou  ahalt  judge."    ''  He 
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>^^t  saith  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  art  righteous,"  that  is,  acquits  the 
ipilty  in  judgment,  *^  him  shall  the  people  curse,  nations  shall  ahhor 
^|liyi."  ^  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  ahle  men ; 
mch  as  fear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,;  and  place  such 
oyer  them,  and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons."  ^  Him  that 
hath  a  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  I  will  not  suffer.  Mine  eyes  shall 
be  upon  the  faithful  in  the  land,  that  they  may  dwell  with  me ;  he  that 
walfceth  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.  He  that  worketh  deceit 
libaU  not  dwell  in  my  house,  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my 
flight."  To  these  and  many  similar  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  may 
1^  added,  as  so  many  intimations  of  the  Dwine  vnU  as  to  rulers,  those 
patriotic  and  pious  practices  of  such  of  the  judges  and  kings  of  Israel 
aa  had  the  express  approbation  of  God ;  for  although  they  may  not 
apply  as  particular  rules  in  all  cases,  they  have  to  all  succeeding  ages 
the  force  of  the  general  principles  which  are  implied  in  them.  The 
New  Testament  directions,  although  expressed  generaUy,  are  equally 
comprehensive  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  they  assert  the 
Divine  ordination  of  ^  the  powers  that  be,"  they  explicitly  marie  out  for 
what  ends  they  were  thus  appointed,  and  allow,  therefore,  of  no  plea  of 
Divine  right  in  nilers  for  any  thing  contrary  to  them.  ^  Render  unto 
Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,"  thft  is,  things  which  are  Cesar's  by 
public  law  and  customary  impost.  ^  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  workSf  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do 
that  which  is  good^  and  thou  shalt  have  praUe  of  the  same ;  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  vpon  him  that  doeUi  evtZ." 
**  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake ; 
whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  eml  doers,  and  for  the  praise 
bf  them  that  do  toe2Z." 

In  these  passages,  which  state  the  legitimate  ends  of  government, 
and  limit  God's  ordination  of  government  to  them,  the  duties  of  sub- 
jects are  partially  anticipated  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  a  fuller  enu. 
meration. 

Subjection  and  obedience  are  the  first ;  qualified,  however,  as  we  know 

fimn  the  example  of  the  apostles,  with  exceptions  as  to  what  is  contrary 

to  conscience  and  morality.  In  such  cases  they  obeyed  not,  but  suffered 

rather.     Otherwise  the  rule  is,  **  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 

powers ;"  and  that  not  merely  <*  for  wrath,"  fear  of  punishment,  hut  **  for 

conscience'  sake,"  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  right.  ^  For  this  cause 

pay  ye  tribute  also  ;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  continuaOy 

upon  this  very  thing.     Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to 

whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear, 
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honour  to  whom  honour."  Supplies  for  the  necessities  of  govefDmeil 
are  therefore  to  be  willingly  and  faithfully  furnished.  Rolers  are  ako 
to  be  treated  with  respect  and  reverence :  *^  TWi  shalt  not  speak  evil  of 
the  ruler  of  thy  people."  They  are  to  be  honoured  both- by  ezteniil 
marks  of  respect,  and  by  being  maintained  in  dignity ;  their  actions  are 
to  be  judged  of  with  candour  and  charity,  ^nd  when  questioned  or 
blamed,  this  is  to  be  done  with  moderation,  and  not  with  invective  or 
ridicule,  a  mode  of  ^  speaking  evil  of  dignities,"  which  grossly  cSemk 
against  the  Christian  rule.  This  branch  of  our  duties  is  greatly  strengft- 
ened  by  the  enjoined  duty  of  praying  for  rulers,  a  circumstance  irfuch 
gives  an  efficacy  to  it  which  no  uninspired  system  can  furnish.  *  I  ei- 
hort,  therefore,  that  first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessionsiand 
giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  aU  godHneoi 
and  honesty ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  oar 
Saviour."  This  holy  and  salutary  practice  is  founded  upon  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  God  as  to  government ;  it  recognizes^  also^  tbe 
existing  powers  in  every  place  as  God's  **  ministers ;"  it  supposes  that 
all  public  affairs  are  under  Divine  control ;  it  reminds  men  of  the  ardu* 
ous  duties  and  responsibility  of  governors ;  it  promotes  a  benevotot, 
grateful,  and  respectful  feeling  toward  them;  and  it  is  a  powerfbl 
guard  against  the  factious  and  seditious  spirit.  Tliese  are  so  evidently 
the  principles  and  tendencies  of  this  sacred  custom,  that  when  prayer 
has  been  used,  as  it  sometimes  has,  to  convey  the  feelings  of  a  mafig* 
nant,  factious,  or  light  spirit,  every  well-disposed  mind  must  have  been 
shocked  at  so  profane  a  mockery,  and  must  have  felt  that  such  prayerB 
^  for  all  that  are  in  authority,"  were  any  thing  but  **  good  and  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour." 

Connected  as  these  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  rulers,  and  of  their 
subjects,  are  with  the  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  welfare  of  society,  to 
that  were  they  universally  acted  upon,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  de- 
sired for  the  promotion  of  its  peace  and  welfare ;  it  is  also  evidmttiiat 
in  no  part  of  the  world  have  they  been  fully  observed,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  countries  they  are,  to  this  day,  grossly  trampled  upon.  A  question 
then  arises,  How  far  does  it  consist  with  Christian  submission  to  en- 
deavour to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  government  ? 

On  this  difficult  and  oflen  controverted  point  we  must  proceed  vrith 

caution,  and  with  steady  respect  to  the  principles  above  drawn  from  the 

word  of  God ;  and  that  the  subject  may  be  less  entangled,  it  may  be 

proper  to  leave  out  of  our  consideration,  for  the  present,  all  questions 

relating  to  rival  supreme  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  usurpation,  and 

those  which  respect  the  duty  of  subjects,  when  persecuted  by  their 

government  on  account  of  their  religion. 

Although  government  ifl  enjoined  by  Gody  it  appem  to  be  loft  to  SMn 
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to  judge  in  what  fosm  its  purpoees  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be 
most  effectually  accomplished.  No  direction  is  given  on  this  subject 
IB  the  Scriptures.  The  patriarchal  or  family  governments  of  the  most 
aneient  times  were  founded  upon  nature ;  but  when  two  or  more  families 
were  joined  under  one  head,  either  for  mutual  defence,  or  for  aggres- 
■en,  the  [government]  was  one  of  choice,  or  it  resulted  from  a  submis- 
■on  effected  by  conquest.  Here  in  many  cases,  a  comp<ut  might, 
■ad  in  some  instances  did,  come  in,  though  differing  in  principle  from 
"the  social  compact"  of  theoretical  writers ;  and  this  affords  the  only 
rmtional  way  of  interpreting  that  real  social  compact  which  in  some  de« 
giee  or  other  exists  in  all  nations.  In  all  cases  where  the  patriarchal 
foreniment  was  to  be  raised  into  a  government  common  to  many  fami- 
liei^  some  consideraUe  number  of  persons  must  have  determined  its 
Cbnii»  and  they  would  have  the  right  to  place  it  upon  such  fundamental 
principles  as  might  seem  best,  provided  that  such  principles  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  made  obligatory  by  God  upon  every  sovereign 
power^  and  with  the  obligations  of  the  subject  to  be  governed  by  justice 
in  mercy,  and  to  be  controlled  from  injuring  others.  Equally  clear 
would  be  the  right  of  the  community,  either  en  masses  or  by  their  natural 
beads  or  representatives,  to  agree  upon  a  body  of  laws,  which  should 
be  the  standing  and  published  expression  of  the  will  of  the  supreme 
pQfwer,  that  so  the  sovereign  will  on  all  main  questions  might  not  be 
■object  to  constant  changes  and  the  caprice  of  an  individual ;  and  to 
oUige  the  sovereign,  as  the  condition  of  his  office,  to  bind  himself  to 
Dbeoive  these  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the  state  by  solemn 
Midi,  which  has  been  the  practice  among  many  nations,  and  especially 
tfaoee  of  the  Gothic  stock.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  while  there  is 
Uk  ordination  of  God  as  to  government,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  all 
|Qi?ermnents,  there  is  no  ordination  of  a  particular  man  or  men  to  govern, 
•or  any  investment  of  families  with  hereditary  right.  There  is  no  such 
ordination  in  Scripture,  and  we  know  that  none  takes  place  by  par- 
ticular revelation.  God  ^  setteth  up  one,  and  putteth  down  another," 
in  virtue  of  his  dominion  over  all  things ;  but  he  does  this  through 
men  themselves,  as  his  controlled  and  often  unconscious  instruments. 
Bhnce,  by  St.  Peter,  in  perfect  consistency  with  St.  Paul,  the  existing 
|Qi?emments  of  the  world  are  called  <<  ordinances  of  men." — ^  Submit 
to  every  ordinance  of  many^*  or  to  every  human  creation  or  constitution, 
*  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,"  6^c.  Again, 
If  the  wisdom  to  govern  with  absolute  truth  and  justice,  is  not  to  be 
presumed  to  dwell  in  one  man,  however  virtuous,  so,  in  this  state  of 
things,  the  better  to  secure  a  salutary  administration,  there  would  be  a 
right  to  make  provision  for  this  also,  by  councils,  senates,  parliaments, 
Mutes,  or  similar  institutions,  vested  with  suitable  powers,  to  forward, 
int  not  to  obstruct,  the  exercise  of  good  goyemment*  And  accordingly, 
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we  can  trace  the  rudiments  of  these  institutions  in  the  earliest  stagei 
of  most  regular  governments.  These  and  similar  arrangements,  are 
left  to  human  care,  prudence,  and  patriotism ;  and  they  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sovereign  right  as  laid  down  in 
Scripture. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  forming  of  a  new  state,  that  any  great  difficoltf 
in  morals  arises.  It  comes  in  when  either  old  states,  originally  ill  consti- 
tuted, become  inadapted  to  the  purposes  of  good  government  in  a  nev 
and  altered  condition  of  society,  and  the  supreme  power  refuses  to  adapt 
itself  to  this  new  state  of  afiairs ;  or  when  in  states  originally  wdl  con- 
stituted, encroachments  upon  the  public  liberties  take  place,  and  great 
misrule  or  neglect  is  chargeable  upon  the  executive.  The  question  in 
such  cases  is,  whether  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  supreme  power  is 
consistent  with  the  subjects'  duty  ? 

To  answer  this,  resistance  must  be  divided  into  two  kinds^ — Ae  raiif- 
ance  of  opiniofiy  and  the  renstance  of  force. 

As  to  the  first,  the  lawfulness,  nay,  even  the  duty  of  it  must  oflen  be 
allowed ;  but  under  certain  qualifying  circumstances.  As,  1.  ThatthiK 
resistance  of  opposing  and  inculpating  opinion  is  not  directed  against 
government,  as  such,  however  strict,  provided  it  be  just  and  impartial. 
2.  That  it  is  not  personal  against  the  supreme  magistrate  bmaiJ^  or  his 
delegated  authorities,  but  relates  to  pubUc  acts  only.  3.  That  it  springs 
not  from  mere  theoretical  preference  of  some  new  form  of  government 
to  that  actually  existing,  so  that  it  l^as  in  it  nothing  practical.  4.  That 
it  proceeds  not  from  a  hasty,  prejudiced,  or  malignant  interpretation  of 
the  character,  designs,  and  acts  of  a  government.  5.  Hmt  it  is  not 
factious ;  that  is,  not  the  result  of  attachment  to  parties,  and  of  zeal  to 
effect  mere  party  objects,  instead  of  the  general  good.  6.  That  it  doee 
not  respect  the  interests  of  a  few  only,  or  of  a  part  of  tiie  coramunityr 
or  the  mere  local  interests  of  some  places  in  opposition  to  the  just  inte- 
rests of  other  places.  Under  such  guards  as  these,  the  respectful,  bat 
firm  expression  of  opinion,  by  speech,  writing,  petition,  or  reroonstranee, 
is  not  only  lawful,  but  is  often  an  imperative  duty,  a  duty  for  which 
hazards  even  must  be  run  by  those  who  endeavour  to  lead  up  puUie 
opinion  to  place  itself  against  real  encroachments  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  a  state,  or  any  serious  maladministration  of  its  affairs.  The  same 
conclusion  may  be  maintained  under  similar  reserves,  when  the  object 
is  to  improve  a  deficient  and  inadequate  state  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. It  is  indeed  especially  requisite  here,  that  the  case  should  be  a 
clear  one ;  that  it  should  be  felt  to  be  so  by  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  with  any  propriety  can  be  called  the  public ;  that  it  should  not  be 
urged  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  that  the  discussion  of  it  should 
be  temperate ;  that  the  change  should  be  directly  connected  with  an 
obvious  public  good,  not  otherwise  to  be  accompSidied.  When  ttmm 
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circumstanceB  meet,  there  is  manifeatiy  no  opposition  to  government  as 
an  ordinance  of  God ;  no  blamable  resistance  ^  to  the  powers  that  be," 
since  it  is  only  proposed  to  place  them  in  circumstances  the  more  efiect- 
u^y  to  fuliil  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  nothing  contrary,  in  fact,  to  the 
original  compact,  the  object  of  which  was  the  public  benefit,  by  render- 
ing its  government  as  efficient  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state  as  pos- 
oible,  and  which  tlierefore  necessarily  supposed  a  liability  to  future  modi- 
fications, when  the  fairly  collected  public  sentiment,  through  the  organs 
by  which  it  usually  expresses  itself  as  to  the  public  weal,  required  it. 
The  least  equivocal  time,  however,  for  proposing  any  change  in  what 
might  be  regarded  as  fundamental  or  constitutional  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment originally  ill  settled,  would  be  on  the  demise  of  the  sovereign, 
irfaen  the  new  stipulations  might  be  offered  to  his  successor,  and  very 
lawfully  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Reostance  by  force  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The  first  is  that 
milder  one  which  belongs  to  constitutional  states,  that  is,  to  those  in 
irhich  the  compact  between  the  supreme  power  and  the  people  has  been 
drawn  out  into  express  articles,  or  is  found  in  well  understood  and  re- 
ceived principles  and  ancient  customs,  imposing  checks  upon  the  sove- 
leign  will,  and  surrounding  with  guards  the  public  liberty.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  controlling  power,  which,  in  this  country,  is  placed  in  a 
parliament,  may  have  in  it  much  of  compulsion  and  force ;  as  idien  par- 
liament rejects  measures  proposed  by  the  ministry,  who  are  the  organs 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  or  when  it  refiises  the  usual  supplies  for 
the  army  and  navy,  until  grievances  are  redressed.  The  proper  or 
improper  use  of  this  power  depends  on  the  circumstances  ;  but  when  not 
employed  factiously,  nor  under  the  influence  of  private  feelings,  nor  in 
subservience  to  unjustifiaUe  popular  clamour,  or  to  popular  dema- 
gogues ;  but  advisedly  and  patriotically,  in  order  to  maintain  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  in  it  no  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  Scripture  as  to  the  subjects'  obedience.  A  compact  exists  ;  these 
are  the  established  means  of  enforcing  it ;  and  to  them  the  sovereign 
has  consented  in  his  coronation  oath. 

The  second  kind  is  resistance  hy  force  of  arms ;  and  this  at  least 
must  be  established  before  its  lawfulness,  in  any  case,  however  extreme, 
can  be  proved,  that  it  is  so  necessary  to  remedy  some  great  public  evil 
that  milder  means  are  totally  inadequate, — a  point  which  can  very  sel- 
dom be  made  out  so  clearly  as  to  satisfy  concientious  men.  One  of 
three  cases  must  be  supposed :— eitlier  that  the  nation  enjoys  good  in- 
stitutions which  it  is  enlightened  enough  to  value :— or  that  public  liberty 
and  other  civil  blessings  are  in  gradual  progress ;  but  that  a  part  only  of 
tiie  people  are  interested  in  maintaining  and  advancing  them,  while  a 
great  body  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  corrupt  persons  are  on  the  side  of 
the  supreme  power,  and  ready  to  lend  themselves  as  instroments  of  its  mis- 
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rule  and  despotism :— or,  thirdly,  that  although  the  majority  of  the  pid>. 
lie  are  opposed  to  infringements  on  the  constitution,  yet  the  soyereiga^ 
in  attempting  to  change  the  fondamental  principles  of  his  compact,  em- 
ploys his  mercenary  troops  against  his  subjects,  or  is  aided  and  abetted 
by  some  foreign  influence  or  power. 

In  the  first  case  we  have  supposed,  it  does  not  seem  possible  fbr  mi- 
just  aggressions  to  be  successful.  The  people  are  enlightened,  and  at> 
tached  to  their  institutions ;  and  a  prompt  resistance  of  puUic  o^nion 
to  the  very  first  attempt  of  the  supreme  power  must,  in  that  case^  be 
excited,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  evil.  Accordingly,  we  find 
no  instance  of  such  a  people  being  bereft  of  their  liberty  by  their  mien. 
The  danger  in  that  state  of  society  oflen  lies  on  the  other  side.  For 
as  there  is  a  natural  inclination  in  men  in  power  to  extend  Him  autho- 
rity, so  in  subjects  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  resist  or  evade  it ;  and 
when  the  strength  of  public  opinion  is  known  in  any  country,  there  are 
never  wanting  persons,  who,  from  vanity,  faction,  or  interest,  are  ready 
to  excite  the  passions,  and  to  corrupt  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  and 
to  render  them  suspicious  and  unruly  ;  so  that  the  difficulty  wbidi  a 
true  patriotism  will  oflen  have  to  contend  with,  is,  not  to  r^ress  but  to 
support  a  just  authority.  licentiousness  in  the  people  has  often,  by  a 
re-action,  destroyed  liberty,  overthrowing  the  powers  by  which  alone 
it  is  supported. 

The  second  case  supposes  just  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  necesnty 
of  improving  the  civil  institutions  of  a  country  to  be  in  some  progren ; 
that  the  evils  of  bad  government  are  not  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  bat 
to  be  extensively  reflected  upon ;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  a  coon- 
try  are  such  that  these  considerations  must  force  themselves  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  advance  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  fevoor  of 
beneficial  changes.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  existing  evils  most  be 
gradually  counteracted,  and  ultimately  subdued  by  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  all  these  circumstances.  But  if  little  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  public  mind,  resistance  would  be  hopeless,  and,  even  if  not 
condemned  by  a  higher  principle,  impolitic.  The  elements  of  society 
are  not  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  better  system,  or,  if  formed  into 
it,  cannot  sustain  it,  since  no  form  of  government,  however  good  in 
theory,  is  reducible  to  beneficial  practice,  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  public  intelligence  and  public  virtue.  Even  where  so<^iety  is  partially 
prepared  for  beneficial  changes,  they  may  be  hurried  on  too  rapidly, 
that  is,  before  sufficient  previous  impression  has  been  made  upon  the 
public  mind  and  character,  and  then  nothing  but  mischief  could  result 
from  a  contest  of  force  with  a  bad  government.  The  effect  would  be 
that  the  leaders  of  each  party  would  appeal  to  an  ignorant  and  bad 
populace,  and  the  issue  on  either  side  would  prove  injurious  to  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  civil  improvement.  If  the  despotic  party  riuNild 
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then,  of  courae,  all  patriotism  would  be  confounded  with  rebellion,  and 
the  efforts  of  moderate  men  to  benefit  their  country  be  rendered  for  a 
long  time  hopeless.  If  the  party  seeking  just  reforms  should  triumph, 
they  could  only  do  so  by  the  aid  of  those  whose  bad  passions  they  had 
inflamed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  French  revolution ;  and  then  the  result 
would  be  a  violence  which,  it  is  true,  overthrows  one  form  of  tyranny, 
but  sets  up  another  under  which  the  best  men  perish.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  sound  public  opinion  in  France,  independent  of 
all  the  theories  in  favour  of  repubUcanism  which  had  been  circulated 
among  a  people  previously  unprepared  for  political  discussions,  was 
sufficient  to  have  effected,  gradually,  the  most  beneficial  changes  in 
its  government ;  and  that  the  violence  which  was  excited  by  blind  pas- 
sions threw  back  the  real  liberties  of  that  country  for  many  years. 
Hie  same  effect  followed  the  parliamentary  war,  excited  in  our  own 
country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  resistance  of  arms 
was  in  neither  case  to  be  justified,  and  it  led  to  the  worst  crimes. 
The  extreme  case  of  necessity  was  not  made  out  in  either  instance ; 
and  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their  sovereigns  was  grossly  violated. 

The  third  case  supposed  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  the 
renunciation  of  allegiance  is  clearly  justifiable ;  because  when  the  con- 
tract  of  a  king  with  his  people  is  not  only  violated  obviously,  repeatedly, 
and  in  opposition  to  petition  and  remonstrance,  but  a  mercenary  boU 
diery  is  employed  against  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  the 
fear  of  foreign  force  and  compulsion  is  also  suspended  over  them  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  those  rights  which  are  accorded  to  them  both 
by  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the 
resistance  of  public  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  that  of  the  constitutional 
authorities,  is  no  longer  available ;  and  such  a  sovereign  does,  in  fact, 
lose  his  rights  by  a  hostile  denial  of  his  duties,  in  opposition  to  his  con- 
tract  with  his  people.  Such  a  case  arose  in  this  country  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  ;  it  was  one  so  clear  and  indubitable,  as  to  carry  with 
it  the  calm  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  vast  majority  of  all  ranks  of 
society ;  and  the  whole  was  stamped  with  the  character  of  a  deliberate 
national  act,  not  that  of  a  faction.  This  resistance  was  doubtless 
justifiable.  It  involved  no  opposition  to  government  as  such,  but  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  ends  of  good  government,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  very  principles  of  the  constitution.  Nor  did  it 
imply  any  resistance  to  fhe  existing  power  in  any  respect  in  which 
it  was  invested  with  any  right,  either  by  the  laws  of  God,  or  those 
of  the  realm.  It  will,  however,  appear  that  here  was  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  which  rendered  the  case  one  which  can  very  rarely 
occur.  .'It  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  individuals;  nor  of  mere  theorists 
in  forms  of  government ;  nor  was  it  the  result  of  unfounded  jealousy 
or  alarm ;  nor  was  it  the  work  of  eitheor  the  populace  on  the  one  hand, 
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or  of  an  aristocratic  faction  on  the  other ;  but  of  the  people  under  tiieir 
natural  guides  and  leaders, — ^the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land :  nor 
were  any  private  interests  involved,  the  sole  object  being  the  puUie 
weal,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws.  When  such  circamstances 
and  principles  meet,  similar  acts  may  be  justified ;  bat  in  no  instanee 
of  an  equivocal  character. 

The  question  of  a  subject's  duty  in  case  of  the  existence  of  rival 
supreme  powers,  is  generally  a  very  difficult  one,  at  least  for  some  time. 
When  the  question  of  right  which  lies  between  them  divides  a  nation, 
he  who  follows  his  conscientious  opinion  as  to  this  point  is  donbtfesi 
morally  safe,  and  he  ought  to  follow  it  at  the  expense  of  any  inconve- 
nience. But  when  a  power  is  settled  de  facto  in  the  possession  of  the 
government,  although  the  right  of  its  claim  should  remain  questionable 
in  the  minds  of  any,  there  appears  a  limit  beyond  which  no  man  can 
be  fairly  required  to  withhold  his  full  allegiance.  Where  that  limit 
lies  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and  individual  conscience  must  have  consider- 
able  latitude ;  but  perhaps  the  general  rule  may  be,  that  when  continued 
resistance  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  He  who  changes  the  **  powers  that  be" 
at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  has  in  his  providence  permitted  or  established 
a  new  order  of  things  to  which  men  are  bound  to  conform. 

Whether  men  are  at  liberty  to  resist  their  lawful  princes  when  per- 
secuted by  them  for  conscience'  sake,  is  a  question  which  brings  in 
additional  considerations ;  because  of  that  patience  and  meekness  which 
Christ  has  enjoined  upon  his  followers  when  they  suffer  for  his  religion. 
When  persecution  falls  upon  a  portion  only  of  the  subjects  of  a  country, 
it  appears  their  clear  duty  to  submit,  rather  than  to  engage  in  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  persecuting  power ;  practices  which  never  can 
consist  with  Christian  moderation  and  truth.  But  when  it  should  M 
upon  a  people  constituting  a  distinct  state,  though  united  politically 
with  some  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Waldenses,  then  the  persecu- 
tion, if  carried  to  the  violation  of  liberty,  life,  and  property,  would 
involve  the  violation  of  political  rights  also,  and  so  nullify  the  compact 
which  has  guaranteed  protection  to  all  innocent  subjects.  A  natUmd 
resistance  on  these  grounds  would,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  stand  on 
a  very  different  basis. 

No  questions  of  this  kind  can  come  before  a  Christian  man,  however, 
without  placing  him  under  the  necessity  of  considering  the  obligation 
of  many  duties  of  a  much  clearer  character  than,  in  almost  any  case, 
the  duty  of  resistance  to  the  government  under  which  he  hves,  can  be. 
He  is  bound  to  avoid  all  intemperance  and  uncharitaUeness,  and  he  is 
not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  become  a  factious  man ;  he  is  forbidden  to 
indulge  malignity,  and  is  restrained  therefore  from  revenge;  he  is 
taught  to  be  distrustfiil  of  his  own  judgment,  and  must  only  admit  that 
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of  the  wise  and  good  to  be  influential  with  him ;  lie  most  therefore 
avoid  all  association  with  low  and  violent  men,  the  rabble  of  a  state, 
and  their  designing  leaders ;  he  is  bound  to  submission  to  rulers  in  all 
cases  where  a  superior  duty  cannot  be  fidrly  establiidied ;  and  he  is 
warned  of  the  danger  of  resistance  ^  to  the  power,"  as  bringing  after 
it  Divine  ^  condemnation,"  wherever  the  case  is  not  clear,  and  not 
fully  within  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God.  So  circumstanced, 
the  allegiance  of  a  Christian  people  is  secured  to  all  governors,  and 
to  all  governments,  except  in  very  extreme  cases  which  can  very  sel- 
dom arise  in  the  judgment  of  any  who  respect  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God ;  and  thus  this  branch  of  Christian  morality  is  established 
upon  principles  which  at  once  uphold  the  majesty  of  [government,] 
and  throw  their  shield  over  the  liberties  of  the  people;  principles 
which  in  the  wisdom  of  God  beautifully  entwine  [)SdeKfjf,]/reec2oM, 

and  peace. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ths  Christian  Chubgh. 

Thb  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  largest  sense,  consiste  of  all  who  hare 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  thereby  make  a  visible 
profession  of  faith  in  his  Divine  mission,  and  in  all  the  doctrines  tang^ 
by  him  and  his  inspired  apostles.  In  a  stricter  sense,  it  consists  of 
those  who  are  vitally  united  to  Christ,  as  the  members  of  the  body  to 
the  head,  and  who,  being  thus  imbued  with  spiritual  Ufe,  walk  no  longer 
**  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit"  Taken  in  either  view,  it  is  a 
visible  society,  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Christ,  its  sole  Head  and 
Lord.  Visible  feUowship  with  this  Church  is  the  duty  of  all  who  pro- 
fess  faith  in  Christ ;  for  in  this,  in  part,  consists  that  ^  confession  of 
Christ  before  men,"  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  discourseB 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  obligatory  on  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  troth  of 
Christianity  to  be  baptized  ;  and  upon  all  thus  baptized  frequently  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  order  to  testify  their  continued  faith  in 
that  great  and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  the  sacrificial  efllision  of  his  blood,  both  of 
which  suppose  union  with  his  Church.  The  ends  of  this  fellowship  or 
aasociation  are,  to  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  Divine 
in  its  origin,  and  necessary  to  salvation ;  to  offer  public  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  to  God  through  Christ,  as  the  sole  Mediator ;  to  hear 
God's  word  explained  and  enforced ;  and  to  place  ourselves  under  that 
discipline  which  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Christ, 
(which  are  the  roles  of  the  society  called  the  Church,)  upon  thd  mem- 
bers, not  mer^y  by  general  exhortation,  but  by  kind  oversight,  and 
personal  injunction  and  admonition  of  its  ministers.  All  these  flow  from 
the  original  obligation  to  avow  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  our  love  to  him. 

The  Church  of  Christ  being  then  a  visible  and  permanent  society, 
bound  to  observe  certain  rites,  and  to  obey  certain  roles,  the  existence 
of  government  in  it  is  necessarily  supposed.  All  religious  rites  suppose 
OEDER,  all  order  direction  and  control,  and  these  a  directive  and 
CONTROLLING  POWER.  Again,  all  laws  are  nugatory  without  enforce- 
ment, in  the  present  mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  society ;  and  all 
enforcement  supposes  an  executive.    If  baptism  be  the  door  of  admia- 

sion  into  the  Church,  some  must  judge  of  the  fitness  of  candidates,  and 
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adminifltratora  of  the  rite  must  be  appointed ;  if  the  Lord's  Supper  must 
be  partaken  of,  the  times  and  the  mode  are  to  be  determined,  the  quali- 
fications of  communicants  judged  of,  and  the  administration  placed  in 
suitable  hands ;  if  worship  must  be  social  and  public,  here  again  there 
must  be  an  appointment  of  times,  an  order,  and  an  administration  ;  if 
the  word  of  God  is  to  be  read  and  preached,  then  readers  and  preach- 
ers  are  necessary ;  if  the  continuance  of  any  one  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christians  be  conditional  upon  good  conduct,  so  that  the  purity  and 
credit  of  the  Church  may  be  guarded,  then  the  power  of  enforcing  dis- 
cipline must  be  lodged  somewhere.  Thus  government  flows  neces- 
sarily from  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  since  this  institution  has  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  government  was  left  unprovided  for ; 
and  if  they  have  in  fact  made  such  a  provision,  it  is  no  more  a  matter 
of  mere  option  with  Christians  whether  they  will  be  subject  to  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  than  it  is  optional  with  them  to  confess  Christ  by 
becoming  its  members. 

The  nature  of  this  government,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted, are  both  points  which  we  must  briefly  examine  by  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  wholly  spirUudl : — **  My  kingdom,"  says  our 
Lord,  <<  is  not  of  this  world."  The  Church  is  a  society  founded  upon 
faith,  and  united  by  mutual  love,  for  the  personal  edification  of  its  mem- 
bers in  holiness,  and  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  world.  The  nature 
of  its  government  is  thus  determined ; — ^it  is  concerned  only  with  spi- 
ritual  objects.  It  cannot  employ  force  to  compel  men  into  its  pale ; 
for  the  only  door  of  the  Church  is  faith,  to  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
pulsion,— **  he  that  helieveth  and  is  baptized"  becomes  a  member.  It 
cannot  inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  disobedient  and  refractory, 
like  civil  governments ;  for  the  only  punitive  discipline  authorized  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  comprised  in  "  admonition,"  "  reproof,"  "  sharp 
rebukes,"  and,  finally,  <<  excision  from  the  society."  The  last  will  be 
better  understood  if  we  consider  the  special  relations  in  which  true 
Christians  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them. 
They  are  members  of  one  body,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  tenderness 
and  sympathy ;  they  are  the  conjoint  instructers  of  others,  and  are  there- 
fore to  strive  to  be  of  ^  one  judgment ;"  they  are  brethren,  and  they 
are  to  love  one  another  as  such,  that  is,  with  an  aflection  more  special 
than  that  general  good  will  which  they  are  commanded  to  bear  to  all 
mankind ;  they  are  therefore  to  seek  the  intimacy  of  friendly  society 
among  themselves,  and,  except  in  the  ordinary  and  courteous  inter- 
course of  life,  they  are  bound  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  the 
world ;  they  are  enjoined  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  <<  specially  to 
them  that  are  of  the  housefaokl  of  fiuth ;"  and  they  are  forbidden  **  t» 
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eat"  at  the  Lord's  table  with  immoral  persons,  that  is,  with  those  who, 
although  they  continue  their  Christian  profession,  dishonour  it  fay  their 
practice.  With  these  relations  of  Christians  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world,  and  their  correspondent  duties  before  our  minds,  we  may  easily 
interpret  the  nature  of  that  extreme  discipline  which  is  vested  in  the 
Church.  ^  Persons  who  will  not  hear  the  Church"  are  to  be  hdd  *<  as 
heathen  men  and  publicans,"  as  those  who  are  not  members  of  it ;  that 
is,  they  are  to  be  separated  fiK)m  it,  and  regarded  as  of  '^  the  woikj," 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  the  above-mentioned  relations  of  Christians  to 
each  other,  and  their  correspondent  duties ;  but  still,  like  *^  heathen  mat 
and  pubUcans,"  they  are  to  be  the  objects  of  pity,  and  general  beiiero> 
lence.  Nor  is  this  extreme  discipline  to  be  hastily  inflicted  before^ a 
first  and  second  admonition,"  nor  before  those  who  are  **  spiritual" 
have  attempted  ^  to  restore  a  brother  overtaken  by  a  &ult ;"  and  when 
the  <<  wicked  person"  is  <<  put  away,"  still  the  door  is  to  be  kept  open  bt 
his  reception  again  upon  repentance.  The  true  excommunication  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  therefore  a  merciful  and  considerate  sepazt- 
tion  of  an  incorrigible  ofiender  from  the  body  of  Christians,  wi&out 
any  infliction  of  civil  pains  or  penalties.  '<  Now  we  command  you, 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  your- 
selves from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the 
tradition  which  ye  have  received  from  us,"  2  Thess.  iii,  6.  <<  Purge  oat 
therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,"  1  Cor.  v,  5. 
^  But  now  I  have  written  to  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that 
is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a 
railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  a  one,  no  not  to 
eat,"  1  Cor.  v,  11.  This  then  is  the  moral  discipline  which  is  impenu 
tive  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  its  government  is  criminally  de> 
fective  whenever  it  is  not  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disabili- 
ties and  penalties  which  established  Churches  in  difierent  places  ban 
connected  with  these  sentences  of  excommunication,  have  no  counts 
nance  at  all  in  Scripture,  and  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual 
character  and  ends  of  the  Christian  association. 

As  to  the  jsecond  point, — ^the  persons  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
Church  is  committed,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  composition,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  stated  in  the  New  Testamcmt. 

A  full  enunciation  of  these  offices  we  find  in  Epheeians  iv,  11 :  *^  And 
he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  and  some,  evangelists ; 
and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Of  these, 
the  office  of  apostle  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  confined  to  those 
immediately  commissioned  by  Christ  to  witness  the  fact  of  his  miracles 
and  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  to  reveal  the  complete  system 

of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty ;  confirming  their  extraordinary  mieaoa 
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by  miracles  wrought  by  tfaenoflelyes.  If  by  *«  prophets"  we  are  to  un- 
derstand persons  who  foretold  future  events,  then  the  office  was,  from 
its  very  nature,  extraordinary,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  passed  away 
with  the  other  miraculous  endowments  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
If^  ¥dth  others,  we  understand  that  these  prophets  were  extraordinary 
teachers  raised  up  until  the  Churches  were  settled  under  permanent 
ifualified  instructers ;  still  the  office  was  temporary.  The  <*  evangelists" 
are  generally  understood  to  be  assistants  of  the  apostles,  who  acted  under 
their  especial  authority  and  direction.  Of  this  number  were  Timothy 
and  Titus ;  and  as  the  Apostle  Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  bishops  or 
presbyters  in  the  several  Churches,  but  gave  them  no  authority  to  ordain 
fliiccesBors  to  themselves  in  their  particular  office  as  evangelists,  it  is 
clear  that  the  evangelists  must  also  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
extraordinary  and  temporary  ministers  suited  to  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whether  by  **  pastors  and  teachers"  two  offices  be  meant,  or 
one,  has  been  disputed.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  expression  seems 
to  fiivour  the  latter  view,  and  so  the  text  is  interpreted  by  St.  Jerome, 
and  St.  Augustine ;  but  the  point  is  of  little  consequence.  A  pastor  was 
a  teacher ;  although  every  teacher  might  not  be  a  pastor ;  but  in  many 
cases  be  confined  to  the  office  of  subordinate  instruction,  whether  as  an 
expounder  of  doctrine,  a  catechist,  or  even  a  more  private  instructor  of 
those  who  as  yet  were  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  The  term  pastor  implies  the  duties  both  of  instruction 
and  of  government,  of  feeding  and  of  ruling  the  flock  of  Christ ;  and,  as 
the  presbyters  or  bishops  were  ordained  in  the  several  Churches,  both 
by  the  apostles  and  evangdists,  and  rules  are  left  by  St.  Paul  as  to  their 
appointment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  <<  pastors" 
spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  that  they  were  de- 
Mgned  to  be  the  permanent  ministers  of  the  Church ;  and  that  with 
them  both  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the  performance  of  its 
leading  rdUgious  services  were  deposited.  Deacons  had  the  charge 
of  the  gifls  and  ofierings  for  charitable  purposes,  although,  as  appears 
from  Justin  Martyr,  not  in  every  instance ;  for  be-speaks  of  the 
weddy  oblations  as  being  deposited  with  the  chief  minister,  and  dis- 
tributed  by  him. 

Whether  Inshops  and  presbyters  be  designations  of  the  same  office, 
ar  these  appellatives  express  two  distinct  sacred  orders,  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  controverted  by  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  with 
nmch  warmth ;  and  whoever  would  fully  enter  into  their  arguments 
from  Scripture  and  antiquity,  must  be  referred  to  this  controversy, 
which  is  too  large  to  be  here  more  than  glanced  at.  The  argument 
drawn  by  the  Presbyterians  firom  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  terms  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  prove  that  the  same  order  of  ministers  is  ex- 
piened  by  them»  appears  incctttrovertible.  When  St.  P^  forinstanoei 
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sends  for  the  <<  elders,"  or  presbyters,  of  the  Church  of  Ephesofl  to  moet 
him  at  Miletus,  he  thus  charges  them,  <«  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to 
all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers," 
or  bishops.  That  here  the  elders  or  presbyters  are  called  ^bishops," 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  very  office  assigned  to  them,  to  ^/eei  the 
Church  of  God,"  and  the  injunction,  to  ^  take  heed  to  the^/Kocfe,"  show 
that  the  oflice  of  elder  or  presbyter  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^jpoifor^  in 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  St  Psnl 
directs  Titus  to  **  ordain  elders  (presbyters)  in  every  city,"  and  dm 
adds,  as  a  directory  of  ordination,  **  a  bishop  must  be  UamelesB,  te," 
plainly  marking  the  same  office  by  these  two  convertible  appdlatioiii. 
^  Bishops  and  deacons"  are  the  only  classes  of  ministers  addressed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  and  if  the  presbyters  were  not  understood 
to  be  included  under  the  term  ^  bishops,"  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  order  of  ministers  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  As  the  apostles,  when 
not  engaged  in  their  own  extraordinary  vocation,  appear  to  have  filled 
the  office  of  stated  ministers  in  those  Churches  in  which  they<>ocasioB- 
ally  resided  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  they  sometimes  caQed  them- 
selves presbyters.  <*  The  elder,"  presbyter,  **  unto  the  elect  lady,"  3  John 
i,  1.  ^  The  elders  (presbyters)  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who  am 
also  an  elder,"  (presbyter,)  and  from  what  follows,  the  highest  offices  of 
teaching  and  government  in  the  Church  are  represented  as  vested  in  the 
presbyters.  «  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof."  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  condusiTe 
evidence,  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  after  the  extraordinary  minis- 
try vested  in  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  as  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  had  ceased,  the  feeding  and  oversight,  that  is,  the  teaching  asd 
government  of  the  Churches,  devolved  upon  an  order  of  men  indisoimi- 
nately  called  "  pastors,"  "  presbyters,"  and  "  bishops,"  the  two  latter 
names  growing  into  most  frequent  use ;  and  with  this  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolical  fathers,  so  far  as  their  writings  are  acknowledged  to  be 
free  from  later  interpolations,  agrees. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  in  sooie 
instances  probably  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  themselves,  a  distindum 
arose  between  bishops  and  presbyters ;  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
cause  of  the  Episcopalians  lies  in  this  fact.  Still  this  gives  not  the  least 
sanction  to  the  notion  of  bishops  being  a  superior  order  of  ministers  to 
presbyters,  invested,  in  virtue  of  that  order,  and  by  Divine  right,  with 
powers  of  govemmeat  both  over  presbyters  and  people,  and  poesessiDg 
exclusively  the  authority  of  ordaining  to  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church. 
As  little  too  will  that  ancient  distinction  be  found  to  prove  any  thing 
in  favour  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  which  is  of  still  later  introduction. 

Could  it  be  made  clear  that  the  power  of  ordaining  to  the  ministiy 

was  given  to  bishops  to  the  exdusiini  of  prariisrten^  that  wouU 
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indeed  go  far  to  prove  the  former  a  distinct  and  superior  order  of  mi- 
nistere  in.  their  original  appointment.  But  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  gives  this  power  at  all  to  bishops,  as  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  presbyters ;  while  all  the  examples  of  ordination  which 
it  exhibits  are  confined  to  apostles,  to  evangelists,  or  to  presbyters,  in 
conjunction  with  them.  St.  Paul,  in  2  Tim.  i,  6,  says,  <<  Wherefore 
I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is 
in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands ;"  but  in  1  Tim.  iv,  14,  he  says, 
^  Neglect  not  the  gif^  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro- 
phecy, with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery ,-"  which  two 
passages,  referring,  as  they  plainly  do,  to  the  same  event,  the  setting 
apcurt  of  Timothy  for  the  ministry,  show  that  the  presbytery  were  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Paul  in  the  oiSice  of  ordination,  and  farther  prove  that 
the  exclusive  assumption  of  this  power,  as  by  Divine  right,  by  bishops, 
is  an  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  presbyters,  for  which  not  only  can 
no  Scriptural  authority  be  pleaded,  but  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
The  early  distinction  made  between  bishops  and  presbyters  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  without  allowing  this  assumed  distinction  of  order. 
In  some  of  the  Churches  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
apostles  ordained  several  elders  or  presbyters,  partly  to  supply  the  pre- 
0ent  need,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  increase  of  believers,  as  it  is 
observed  by  Clemens  in  his  epistle.  Another  reason  would  also  urge 
this : — Before  the  building  of  spacious  edifices  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  living  in  one  city,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  common,  their 
meetings  for  public  worship  must  necessarily  have  been  held  in  different 
houses  or  rooms  obtained  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  each  assembly  an 
elder  would  be  requisite  for  the  performance  of  worship.  That  these 
elders  or  presbyters  had  the  power  of  government  in  the  Churehef 
cannot  be  denied,  because  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  <^^6m  in  Scripture. 
It  was  inherent  in  their  pastoral  office :  and  ^  the  elders  that  rule  wall," 
were  to  be  "  counted  worthy  of  double  honour."  A  number  of  elders, 
therefore,  being  ordained  by  the  apostles  to  one  Church,  gave  rise  to 
the  c(bUu  presbyterorumy  in  which  assembly  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
were  attended  to,  and  measures  taken  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  by 
the  aid  of  the  common  counsel  and  efforts  of  the  whole.  This  meet- 
ing of  presbyters  would  naturally  lead  to  the  appointment,  whether  by 
seniority  or  by  election,  of  one  to  preside  over  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly  for  the  sake  of  order ;  and  to  him  was  given  the  title  of  angel 
of  the  Church,  and  bisJiap  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter  title  came 
in  time  to  be  exclusively  used  of  the  presiding  elder,  because  of  that 
special  oversight  imposed  upon  him  by  his  office,  and  which,  as  Churches 
were  raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  cities,  would  also 
naturally  be  extended  over  them.     Independently  of  his  fellow  presby. 

tersy  however,  he  did  nothing. 
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The  whole  of  this  arrangement  shows,  that  in  those  particukn  it 
which  they  were  left  free  hy  the  Scriptures,  the  primitive  .ChiistiaBi 
adopted  that  arrangement  for  the  government  of  the  Church  wfaick 
promised  to  render  it  most  efficient  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
piety ;  but  they  did  not  at  this  early  period  set  up  that  unBcriptoral 
distinction  of  order  between  bishops  and  presbytersi  which  obtained 
afterward.  Hence  Jerome,  even  in  the  fourth  century,  contends  agaioal 
this  doctrine,  and  says,  that  before  there  were  parties  in  religioa, 
Churches  were  governed  communi  consUio  preskyterorum ;  but  tiiat 
afterward  it  became  a  universal  practice,  founded  upon  expericaiceof 
its  expediency,  that  one  of  the  presbyters  should  be  c/boien  by  ike  red 
to  be  the  head,  and  that  the  care  of  the  Church  should  be  comraitted 
to  him.  He  therefore  exhorts  presbyters  to  remember  that  they  are 
subject  by  ike  custom  of  the  Churdi  to  him  that  presides  over  them; 
and  reminds  bishops  that  they  are  greater  than  presbytera,  nther  fay 
custom  than  by  the  appoinlment  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  the  Church  ought 
still  to  be  governed  in  common.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  abo 
shows,  that,  after  episcopacy  had  very  greatly  advanced  its  claiai% 
the  presbyters  continued  to  be  associated  with  the  Inshop  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Churches, 
by  recollecting  that  they  were  formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  mode  of  public 
worship  in  the  primitive  Church  was  taken  from>the  synagogue  service, 
and  so  also  was  its  arrangement  of  offices.  Each  synagogue  had  iti 
rulers,  elders,  or  presbyters,  of  whom  one  was  the  angel  of  the  Church, 
or  minister  of  the  synagogue,  who  superintended  the  public  service; 
^^ivected  those  that  read  the  Scriptures,  and  offered  up  the  prayers,  and 
blessed  the  people.  The  president  of  the  council  of  elders  or  nilers 
was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  '*  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;"  and  is 
some  places,  as  Acts  xiii,  15,  we  read  of  these  ^rulers"  in  the  pluial 
number ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  one  was  not  elevated  in  order  above  the 
rest.  The  angel  of  the  Church,  and  the  minisfer  of  the  synagoguci 
might  be  the  same  as  he  who  was  invested  with  the  office  of  president; 
or  these  offices  might  be  held  by  others  of  the  elders.  Lightfoot,  indeed, 
states  that  the  rulers  in  each  synagogue  were  three,  while  the  presbjrters 
or  elders  were  ten.  To  this  council  of  grave  and  wise  men,  the  affairs  of 
the  synagogue,  both  as  to  worship  and  discipline,  were  committed.  In 
the  synagogue  they  sat  by  themselves  in  a  semicircle,  and  the  people 
before  them,  face  to  face.  This  was  the  precise  form  in  which  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  used  to  sit  in  the  primitive  Churches.  The  description  of 
the  worship  of  the  synagogue  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  that  of  the  primitive 
Church  by  early  Christian  writers,  presents  an  obvious  correspondence. 

'^The  elders,"  says  Maimonides,  <<  sit  with  their  faces  toward  the  peo- 
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pfei  ajMl  their  backs  to  the  plaoe  where  the  law  is  deposited ;  and  all 
Ike  people  ait  rank  before  rank ;  so  the  faces  of  all  the  people  are 
toward  the  sanctuary,  and  toward  the  elders  ;  and  when  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  standeth  up  to  prayer,  he  standeth  with  his  face  toward 
the  sanctuary,  as  do  the  rest  of  the  people."  In  the  same  order  the  first 
Christians  sat  with  their  faces  toward  the  lushops  and  presbyters,  first  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  by  the  proper  reader ;  '*  then,"  says  Justin 
Martyr,  <*  the  reader  sitting  down,  the  president  of  the  assembly  stands 
up  and  makes  a  sermon  of  instruction  and  exhortation ;  afler  this 
in  ended,  we  all  stand  up  to  prayers ;  prayers  being  ended,  the  bread, 
wine,  and  water  are  all  brought  forth ;  then  the  president  again  praying 
and  praising  to  his  utmost  ability,  the  people  testify  their  consent  by 
saying,  Amen."  {Apol,  2.)  ^  Here  we  have  the  Scriptures  read  by  one 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  synagogue ;  after  which  follows 
the  word  of  exhortation  by  the  president  of  the  assembly,  who  answers 
to  the  minister  of  the  synagogue ;  after  this,  public  prayers  are  per- 
formed by  the  same  person ;  then  the  solemn  acclamation  of  amen  by  the 
people,  which  was  the  undoubted  practice  of  the  synagogue."  {StUling' 
Jlee^s  Irenicum.)  Ordination  of  presbyters  or  elders  is  also  from  the 
Jews.  Their  priests  were  not  ordained,  but  succeeded  to  their  office 
by  birth ;  but  the  rulers  and  elders  of  the  synagogue  received  ordination 
by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer. 

Such  was  the  model  which  the  apostles  followed  in  providing  for  the 
ftiture  regulation  of  the  Churches  they  had  raised  up.  lliey  took  it, 
not  from  the  temple  and  its  priesthood ;  for  that  was  typical,  and  was 
then  passing  away.  But  they  found  in  the  institution  of  syna- 
gogues a  plan  admirably  adapted  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  to  which  some  of  the  first  converts  in  most  places  were 
accustomed,  and  which  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  new  dispen- 
sation without  danger  of  Judaizing.  It  secured  the  assembling  of  the 
people  on  the  Sabbath,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
sermons,  and  the  offering  of  public  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  It  pro- 
vided too  for  the  government  of  the  Church  by  a  council  of  presbyters, 
ordained  solemnly  to  their  office  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer ; 
and  it  allowed  of  that  presidency  of  one  presbyter  chosen  by  the  others, 
which  was  useful  for  order  and  for  unity,  and  by  which  age,  piety,  and 
gifts  might  preserve  their  proper  influence  in  the  Church.  The  advance 
from  this  state  of  Scriptural  episcopacy  to  episcopacy  under  another 
form  was  the  work  of  a  later  age. 

When  the  Gospel  made  its  way  into  towns  and  villages,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Christians  in  these  places  naturally  fell  under  the  cogni- 
sance and  direction  of  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus 
dioeettei  were  gradually  formed,  comprehending  districts  of  country, 

of  diffinrent  extent     Hieae  diocesses  were  wiginally  called  vapouumt 
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parishes,  and  the  word  dioucfjaic,  dioeess,  was  not  used  in  its  modm 
sense  till  at  least  the  fourth  century;  and  when  we  find  Ignatiai 
describing  it  as  the  duty  of  a  bishop,  *^  to  speak  to  eaob  mendwr  of  the 
Church  separately,  to  seek  out  all  by  name,  even  the  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  to  advise  every  one  of  the  flock  in  the  affair  of  marriage^'* 
diocesses,  as  one  observes,  must  have  been  very  limited,  or  the  labour 
inconceivably  great. 

^  As  Christianity  increased  and  overspread  all  parts,  and  especiaHy 
^  the  cities  of  the  empire,  it  was  found  necessary  yet  farther  to  enlai|{e 
the  episcopal  ofiice ;  and  as  there  was  commonly  a  bishop  in  every  greti 
eUyj  so  in  the  meiropolist  (as  the  Romans  called  it,)  the  mother  city  of 
every  praoweCf  (wherein  they  had  courts  of  civil  judicature,)  there  was 
an  ABOHBisHOP  or  a  metropolitan,  who  had  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Churches  within  that  province.  He  was  superior  to  all 
the  bishops  withiA  those  limits ;  to  him  it  belonged  to  ordain  or  to  rat^ 
the  elections  and  ordinations  of  all  the  bishops  within  his  province,  inso- 
much that  without  his  confirmation  they  were  looked  upon  as  null  and 
void.  Once  at  least  every  year  he  was  to  summon  the  bisbops  under 
him  to  a  synod,  to  inquire  into  and  direct  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs  within 
that  province ;  to  inspect  the  lives  and  manners,  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  bishops ;  to  admonish,  reprove,  and  suspend  them  Chat 
were  disorderly  and  irregular ;  if  any  controversies  or  contentions  hap* 
pened  between  any  of  them,  he  was  to  have  the  hearing  and  cletenstsa- 
Hon  of  them ;  and  indeed  no  matter  of  moment  was  done  within  the 
whole  province,  without  first  consulting  him  in  the  case.  When  this 
office  of  metropolitan  first  began,  I  find  not ;  only  this  we  are  sure  o( 
that  the  council  of  Nice,  settling  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  aieCro- 
politan  bishops,  speaks  of  them  as  a  thing  of  ancient  date,  ushering  in  the 
canon  with  an  apxata  eOn  Kparein^,  Let  ancient  customs  still  take  phot. 
The  original  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  comply 
with  the  people's  occasions,  who  ofl  resorted  to  the  metropolis  for  des. 
patch  of  their  affairs,  and  so  might  fitly  discharge  their  civU  and  eeds- 
siastical  both  at  once ;  and  partly  because  of  the  great  confluence  of 
people  to  that  city :  that  the  bishop  of  it  might  have  pre-eminence 
above  the  rest,  and  the  honour  of  the  Church  bear  some  proportion  to 
that  of  the  state. 

^  Afler  this  sprung  up  another  branch  of  the  episcopal  office,  as  much 

superior  to  that  of  metropolitans,  as  theirs  was  to  ordinary  bishops ; 

these  were  called  primates  and  patriarchs,  and  had  jurisdiction  orer 

many  provinces.     For  the  understanding  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to 

know,  that  when  Christianity  came  to  be  fuUy  settled  in  the  world,  they 

contrived  to  model  the  external  government  of  the  Church,  as  near  as 

might  be,  to  the  civil  government  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  parallel  ii 

most  exactly  drawn  by  an  tii^entoift  person  oi  our  own  nation ;  thesnn 
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of  it  i«  this : — The  whole  empire  of  Rome  was  divided  into  thirteen 
dioeeueSf  (00  they  called  those  divisions,)  these  contained  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  provinces^  and  every  province  several  cities.  Now, 
as  in  every  city  there  was  a  temporaH  magistrate  for  the  executing  of 
justice,  and  keeping  the  peace,  both  for  that  city  and  the  towns  round 
about  it ;  so  was  there  also  a  biehop  for  spiritual  order  and  government, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  of  like  extent  and  latitude.  In  every  province 
there  was  a  proconsul  or  president,  whose  seat  was  usually  at  the  metrO' 
poZif ,  or  chief  city  of  the  province ;  and  hither  all  inferior  cities  came 
for  judgment  in  matters  of  importance.  And  in  proportion  to  this  there 
was  in  the  same  city  an  archbishop  or  metropolitan^  for  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  concernment.  Lastly,  in  every  diocess  the  emperors  had 
their  viearii  or  lieutenants^  who  dwelt  in  the  principal  city  of  the  dio* 
eesSf  where  all  imperial  edicts  were  published,  and  from  whence  they 
were  sent  abroad  into  the  several  provinces,  and  where  was  the  chief 
tribunal  where  all  causes  not  determinable  elsewhere,  were  decided. 
And,  to  answer  this,  there  was  in  the  same  city  a  primate,  to  whom 
the  last  determination  of  all  appeals  from  all  the  provinces  in  differences 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sovereign  care  of  all  the  diocess  for  sundry  points 
of  spiritual  government,  did  belong.  This,  in  short,  is  the  sum  of  the 
account  which  that  learned  man  gives  of  this  matter.  So  that  the  pa' 
triarchy  as  superior  to  the  metropolitans,  was  to  have  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion  not  any  one  single  province,  but  a  whole  diocess,  (in  the  old  Roman 
notion  of  that  word,)  consisting  of  many  provinces.  To  him  belonged 
the  ordination  of  all  the  metropolitans  that  were  under  him,  as  also  the 
summoning  them  to  councils,  the  correcting  and  reforming  the  misde- 
meanors they  were  guilty  of;  and  from  his  judgment  and  sentence,  in 
things  properly  within  his  cognizance,  there  lay  no  appeal.  To  this  I 
■hall  only  add  what  Salmasius  has  noted,  that  as  the  diocess  that  was 
governed  by  the  vicarius  had  many  provinces  under  it,  so  the  pratfectus 
prcBtorio  had  several  diocesses  under  him :  and  in  proportion  to  this, 
probable  it  was,  that  patriarchs  were  first  brought  in,  who,  if  not  supe- 
rior to  primates  in  jurisdiction  and  power,  were  yet  in  honour,  by  rea- 
aon  of  the  dignity  of  those  cities  where  their  sees  were  fixed,  as  at 
Rome,  ConstanHnopie,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem"  (Covers 
Primitive  Christianity.) 

Thus  diocesan  bishops,  metropolitans,  primates,  patriarchs,  and  finally 
the  pope,  came  in,  which  ofiices  are  considered  as  corruptions  or  im« 
provements ;  as  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  or  as  instan- 
ces of  worldly  ambition ;  as  of  Divine  right,  or  from  Satan  ;  according 
to  the  difierent  views  of  those  who  have  written  on  such  subjects.  As 
to  them  all  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  pleaded  for 
as  of  Divine  right,  they  have  no  support  from  the  New  Testament ;  and 

if  they  are  placed  upon  the  only  ground  on  which  they  can  be  reason* 
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Mj  discuflsedy  that  of  necesBity  and  good  polity,  they  must  be  tried  by 
circumstancee,  and  their  claims  of  authority  be  so  defined  that  it  maybe 
known  how  far  they  are  compatible  with  those  principles  with  whidi 
the  New  Testament  abounds,  although  it  contains  no  formal  plan  of 
Church  government.  The  only  Scriptural  objection  to  episcopacy,  ts 
it  is  understood  in  modem  times,  is  its  assumption  of  superiority  of  onier, 
of  an  exclusive  right  to  govern  the  pastors  as  well  as  ^e  flocks  and  to 
ordain  to  the  Christian  ministry.  These  exclusive  powers  are  by  the 
New  Testament  no  where  granted  to  bishops  in  distinction  firom  presby- 
ters. The  government  of  pastors  as  well  as  people,  was  at  first  in  the 
assembly  of  presbyters,  who  were  individually  accountable  to  tiiat  mliiig 
body,  and  that  whether  they  had  a  president  or  not.  So  also  as  to  or£na. 
tion ;  it  was  a  right  in  each,  although  used  by  several  together,  for  better 
security ;  and  even  when  the  presence  of  a  bishop  came  to  be  thought 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  ordination,  the  presbyters  were  not  excluded. 

As  for  the  argument  from  the  succession  of  bishops  firom  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  could  the  fact  be  made  out,  it  would  only  trace  diocesan  * 
bishops  to  the  bishops  of  parishes ;  those,  to  the  bisihops  of  single 
Churches ;  and  bishops  of  a  supposed  superior  order,  to  bidiops  who 
never  thought  themselves  more  than  presiding  presbyters,  prim  infer 
pares.  This  therefore  would  only  show  that  an  unscriptural  assumption 
of  distinct  orders  has  been  made,  which  that  succession,  if  established, 
would  refote.  But  the  succession  itself  is  imaginary.  Even  Epipha- 
nius,  a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  gives  this  account  of  things, "  that 
the  apostles  were  not  able  to  settle  all  things  at  once.  But  according 
to  the  number  of  beUevers,  and  the  qualifications  for  the  difierent  offices 
which  those  whom  they  found  appeared  to  possess,  they  appointed  in 
some  places  only  a  bishop  and  deacons  ;  in  others  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons ;  in  others  a  bishop,  presb3rters,  and  deacons :" — a  statement  fiital 
to  the  argument  from  succession.  As  for  the  pretended  catalogues  of 
bishops  of  the  different  Churches  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  exhibited 
by  some  ecclesiastical  writers,  they  are  filled  up  by  forgeries  and  inven- 
tions of  later  times.  Eusebius,  more  honest,  begins  his  catalogae  with 
declaring,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  were  the  disciples  of  the  apos- 
tles that  were  appointed  to  feed  the  Churches  which  they  planted,  ex* 
cepting  only  those  whom  we  read  of  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

Whether  episcopacy  may  not  be  a  matter  of  prudential  regulation,  is 
another  question.  We  think  it  oflen  may  ;  and  that  Churches  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  adopt  this  mode,  provided  they  maintain  St.  Jerome's  dis- 
tinction, that  ^  bishops  are  greater  than  presbyters  rather  by  custom 
than  by  appointment  of  the  Lord,  and  that  still  the  Church  ought  to  be 
governed  in  common,"  that  is,  by  bishops  and  presbyters  united.  It  was 
on  this  ground  that  Luther  placed  episcopacy, — as  useful,  though  not 

of  Divine  right ;  it  was  by  admittiiig  this  liberty  in  Chareho,  that  Gal- 
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¥in  and  other  divines  of  the  Refonned  Churches  allowed  episcopacy 
and  diocesan  Churches  to  be  lawful,  there  being  nothing  to  forbid  such 
an  arrangement  in  Scripture,  when  placed  on  the  principle  of  expedi- 
ency. Some  divines  of  the  English  Church  have  chosen  to  defend  its  epis- 
copacy wholly  upon  this  ground,  as  alone  tenable ;  and,  admitting  that 
it  is  safest  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  primitive  practice,  have 
proposed  the  restoration  of  presbyters  as  a  senate  to  the  bishop,  the  con- 
traction  of  diocesses,  the  placing  of  bishops  in  all  great  towns,  and  the 
holding  of  provincial  synods ; — ^thus  raising  the  presb3rters  to  their  ori- 
ginal rank,  as  the  bishop's  *^ compretkytertj^  as  Cyprian  himself  caUs 
them,  both  in  government  and  in  ordinations. 

As  to  that  kind  of  episcopacy  which  trenches  upon  no  Scriptural  prin- 
ciple, much  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  the  forms  in  which  Chris- 
tian Churches  exist.  When  a  Church  composes  but  one  congregation, 
the  minister  is  unquestionably  a  Scriptural  bishop  ;  but  he  is,  and  can 
be,  only  bishop  of  the  flock,  epitcofUB  gregig.  Of  this  kind,  it  appears 
from  the  extract  given  above  from  Epiphanius,  were  some  of  the  primi- 
tive Churches,  existing,  probably,  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  places. 
Where  a  number  of  presbyters  were  ordained  to  one  Church,  these 
would,  in  their  common  assembly,  have  the  oversight  and  government  of 
each  other  as  well  as  of  the  people ;  and,  in  this  their  collective  capa- 
city, they  would  be  episeopi  gregU  et  pastorvm.  In  this  manner,  epis- 
copacy, as  implying  the  oversight  and  government  both  of  ministers  and 
their  flocks,  exists  in  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  in  all  others,  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called,  where  ministers  are  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  assemblies  of  ministers  who  admit  to  the  ministry  by  joint  consent, 
and  censure  or  remove  those  who  are  so  appointed.  When  the  ancient 
presbyteries  elected  a  bishop,  he  might  remain,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done  for  some  time,  the  mere  president  of  the  assemUy  of  presb3rter8, 
and  their  organ  of  administration  ;  or  be  constituted,  as  afterward,  a  dis- 
tinct governing  power,  although  assisted  by  the  advice  of  his  presb3rter8. 
He  was  then  in  person  an  episcopus  gregis  et  pa^orum^  and  his  official 
powers  gave  rise  at  length  to  the  unfounded  distinction  of  su[>erior  order. 
But  abating  this  false  principle,  even  diocesan  episcopacy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  many  possible  associations  of  Churches  throughout  a  pro- 
vince, or  a  whole  country,  as  an  arrangement  in  some  circumstances 
of  a  wise  and  salutary  nature.  Nor  do  the  evils  which  arose  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  appear  so  attributable  to  this  form  of  government  as 
to  that  too  intimate  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  state,  which  gave 
to  the  former  a  political  character,  and  took  it  from  under  the  salutary 
control  of  public  opinion, — an  evil  greatly  increased  by  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  coercive  interferences  of  the 
civil  magistrate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  very  well  questioned,  whether  any  pres- 
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by ters  could  lawfully  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a  Inshop  their  own 
rights  of  government  and  ordination  without  that  security  for  their  doe 
administration  which  arises  from  theaccountability  of  the  administrator. 
That  these  are  rights  which  it  is  not  imperative  upon  the  individual  pos- 
sessing them  to  exercise  individually,  appears  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  earliest  antiquity,  because  the  assembly  of  presbyters,  which  was 
probably  co-existent  with  the  ordination  of  several  presbyters  to  one 
Church  by  the  apostles,  necessarily  placed  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
each  under  the  direction  and  control  of  all.  When  therefore  a  bishop 
was  chosen  by  the  presbyters,  and  invested  with  the  government,  and 
the  power  of  granting  orders,  so  long  as  the  presbyters  remained  his 
counsel,  and  nothing  was  done  but  by  their  concurrence,  they  were  still 
parties  to  tbe  mode  in  which  their  own  powers  were  exercised,  and  were 
justifiable  in  placing  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one,  who  was 
still  dependent  upon  themselves.  .  In  this  way  they  probaUy  thought 
that  their  own  powers  might  be  most  efficiently  and  naefully  exercind. 
Provincial  and  national  synods  or  councils,  ezeroising  a  proper  superin- 
tendence over  bishops  when  made  even  more  independent  of  their  pres- 
byters than  was  the  case  in  the  best  periods  of  the  primitive  Chardi, 
might  also,  if  meeting  frequently  and  regularly,  and  as  a  part  of  an  eccle- 
siastical system,  afford  the  same  security  for  good  administration,  and 
might  justify  the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers  by  the  pres- 
b3rters.   But  when  that  surrender  was  formerly  made,  or  is  at  any  time 
made  now  in  the  constitution  of  Churches,  to  lushops,  or  to  those  bear- 
ing a  similar  office  however  designated,  without  security  and  control, 
either  by  making  that  office  temporary  and  elective,  or  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  synods  or  assemblies  of  the  ministers  of  a  large  and  united  body 
of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  supreme  government,  an  office  is  created 
which  has  not  only  no  countenance  in  Scripture,  that  of  a  bishop  inde- 
pendent of  presbyters,  but  one  which  implies  an  unlawful  surrender  of 
those  powers,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with  which  they  were  invested, 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  and  which 
they  could  have  no  authority  to  divest  themselves  of  and  to  transfer,  with- 
out retaining  the  power  of  counselling  and  controlling  the  party  charged 
with  the  administration  of  them.  In  other  words,  presbyters  have  a  right, 
under  proper  regulations,  to  appoint  another  to  administer  for  th«n,or 
to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  when  they  find  it  already  existing-, 
but  they  have  no  power  to  divest  themselves  of  these  rights  and  duties 
absolutely.     If  these  principles  be  sound,  modem  episcopacy,  in  many 
Churches,  is  objectionable  in  other  respects  than  as  it  assumes  an  un- 
scriptural  distinction  of  order. 

The  following  is  a  Hberal  concession  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy, 
from  a  strenuous  defender  of  that  form  of  government  as  it  exists  in  the 
Church  of  England : — 
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**  It  is  not  contended  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  of  Eng- 
land, are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  were  in  Asia  Minor  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We  only 
maintain  that  there  have  always  been  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
the  Christian  Church,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  with  different 
powers  and  functions,  it  is  allowed,  in  different  countries  and  at  dif. 
ferent  [periods ;  but  the  general  principles  and  duties  which  have  re- 
ipectively  characterized  these  clerical  orders,  have  been  essentially  the 
tame  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  and  the  variations  which  they 
have  undergone,  have  only  been  such  as  have  ever  belonged  to  all  per- 
sons in  pubUc  situations,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which  are 
indeed  inseparable  from  every  thing  in  which  mankind  are  concerned 
in  this  transitory  and  fluctuating  worid. 

M I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general  view  of  tiie  ministerial 
office,  and  to  make  these  observations  upon  the  clerical  orders  subaist- 
isg  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  foundation  and 
principles  of  Church  authority,  and  of  showing  that  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  as  nearly  conformable,  as  change  of  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  But,  though  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  proved  episcopacy  to  be  an  apostolical  institution,  yet 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament 
which  commands  that  every  Church  should  be  governed  by  bishops. 
No  Church  can  exist  without  scHne  government ;  but  though  there  must 
be  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public 
worship,  though  there  must  be  fixed  regulations  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers,  and  though  a  subordination  among  them  is  expedient 
in  the  highest  degree,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things  must  be 
precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country ;  they  may  vary  with  the 
other  varying  circumstances  of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a 
country,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment, and  many  other  peculiarities  which  might  be  specified.  As  it  has 
not  pleased  our  almighty  Father  to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of 
civil  government  for  the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational 
creatures,  so  neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  hap. 
piness.  But  he  has,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience  to  all 
governors,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
denomination,  as  essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian.  Thus 
the  Gospel  only  lays  down  general  principles,  and  leaves  the  application 
of  them  to  men  as  free  agents."  (BisJiop  Tamline^s  Ehmenis.) 

Bishop  Tomline,  however,  and  the  high  Episcopalians  of  the  Church 

of  England,  contend  for  an  original  distinction  in  the  office  and  order  of 

bishops  and  presbyters,  in  which  notion  they  are  contradicted  by  one 

who  may  be  truly  called  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  England,  Areh- 
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bishop  Cranmer,  who  says,  ^  The  bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  tinw^ 
and  were  not  two  things ;  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  religion."  {SHUingfleefs  Ireniam^  p.  392.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Chubch  itself,  opinions  as  opposite  or  Tary- 
ing  as  possible  have  been  held,  down  from  that  of  the  papists,  who 
contend  for  its  visible  unity  throughout  the  world  under  a  visible  head, 
to  that  of  the  Indefiendents,  who  consider  the  universal  Chun^  it 
composed  of  congregational  Churches,  each  perfect  in  itself^  and  en- 
tirely independent  of  every  other. 

The  first  opinion  is  manifestly  contradicted  by  the  language  of  the 
apostles,  who,  while  they  teach  that  there  is  but  one  Church,  composed 
of  believers  throughout  the  world,  think  it  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  diif 
to  speak  of  <<  the  Churches  of  Judea,"  **  of  Achaia,"  **  the  seven  Churchei 
of  Asia,"  ^  the  Church  at  Ephesus,"  dec.  Among  themsdves  tiie  apoetleB 
had  no  common  head ;  but  planted  Churches  and  gave  directions  for 
their  government,  in  most  cases  without  any  apparatt  oorrespondence 
with  each  other.  The  popish  doctrine  is  certiintf  not  found  in  their 
writings,  and  so  far  were  they  from  making  praviaioii  jCbr  the  govern- 
ment of  this  one  supposed  Church,  by  the  appointiDent  of  one  visible  and 
exclusive  head,  that  they  provide  for  the  future  government  of  the  re- 
spective Churches  raised  up  by  them,  in  a  totally  different  manner,  that 
is,  by  the  ordination  of  ministers  for  each  Church,  who  are  indifierentlj 
called  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and  pastors.  The  only  unity  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  in  Christ,  the  invisible  Head, 
by  faith  ;  and  the  unity  produced  by  **  fervent  love  toward  each  other." 
Nor  has  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  any 
countenance  from  early  antiquity.  The  best  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  showed,  that,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  century, 
^the  Christian  Churches  were  independent  of  each  other.  Each 
Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state  governed  by  its  own  laws,  which 
were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved  by  the  society.  But  in  [ffO- 
cess  of  time,  all  the  Churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like  confederate  states,  assembled  at 
certain  times  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the  common  interests  of  the 
whole."  {MosheinCs  Ecdesiasticdl  History,  cent.  2,  chap,  ii.)  So  far 
indeed  this  union  of  Churches  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  useful 
arrangement,  although  aflerward  it  was  carried  to  an  injurious  ei- 
treme,  until  finally  it  gave  birth  to  the  assumptions  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  as  universal  bishop ;  a  claim,  however,  which  when  most  success- 
ful, was  but  partially  submitted  to,  the  Eastern  Churches  having  always 
maintained  their  independence.  No  very  large  association  of  Churches 
of  any  kind  existed  till  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century,  which 
sufficiently  refutes  the  papal  argument  from  antiquity. 

The  independence  of  the  early  Christian  Churches  does  not,  however, 
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appear  to  have  resembled  that  of  tl^  Churches  which  in  tnoderti  times 
are  caUed  Independent.  During  the  lives  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
ttiey  were  certainly  subject  to  their  counsel  and  control,  which  proves 
that  the  independency  of  separate  societies  was  not  the  first  form  of  the 
Church.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
insulated  Churches  might,  afler  the  death  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
retain  this  form  for  some  considerable  time ;  but  the  larger  Churches, 
in  the  chief  cities,  and  those  planted  in  populous  neighbourh%ds,  had 
many  presbyters,  and  as  the  members  multiplied,  they  had  sevSrad  sepa- 
rate amemblies  or  congregations,  yet  all  under  the  same  common 
government.  And  when  Churches  were  raised  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities,  the  appointment  of  chorepiscopi^  or  country  bishops,  and  of 
visiting  presbyters,  both  acting  under  the  presbytery  of  the  city,  with  its 
bishop  at  its  head,  is  sufficiently  in  proof,  that  the  ancient  Churches, 
especially  the  latger  and  more  prosperous  of  them,  existed  in  that  form, 
idiich  in  modem  times  we  should  call  a  religious  connection,  subject  to 
a  common  govemnwnt.  This  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  increase  of  the  Church,  through  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direction  by  the  apostles,  that 
every  new  society  of  believers  raised  should  be  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent Church,  it  was  doubtless  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  very 
first  discipline  exercised  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  (when  none 
of  the  Churches  were  independent,  but  remained  under  the  government 
of  those  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  them  up,)  to 
place  themselves  under  a  common  inspection,  and  to  unite  the  weak  with 
the  strong,  and  the  newly  converted  with  those  who  were  **  in  Christ 
before  them.''  There  was  also  in  this,  greater  security  afibrded  both 
for  the  continuance  of  wholesome  doctrine,  and  of  godly  discipline. 

The  persons  appointed  to  feed  and  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  being, 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  those  who  are  called  **p(uiors"  a  word  which 
imports  both  cart  and  gowmmerUy  two  other  subjects  claim  our  atten. 
tion, — the  share  which  the  body  of  the  people  have  in  their  own  govern, 
ment  by  their  pastors,  and  the  objects  toward  which  the  power  of  govern-  ■ 
ment,  thus  established,  in  the  Church,  is  legitimately  directed. 

As  to  the  first,  some  preliminary  observations  may  be  necessary. 

1.  When  Churches  are  professedly  connected  with,  and  exclusively 
patronized  and  upheld  by,  the  state,  questions  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
nient  arise,  which  are  of  greater  perplexity  and  difficulty  than  when  they 
are  left  upon  their  original  ground,  as  voluntary  and  spiritual  associa- 
tions. The  state  will  not  exclusively  recognize  ministers  without  main- 
taining some  control  over  their  fimctions ;  and  will  not  lend  its  aid  to 
enforce  the  canons  of  an  established  Church,  without  reserving  to  itself 
some  right  of  appeal,  or  of  interposition.     Hence  a  contest  between  the 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  often  springs  up^  and  one  at  least  gene 
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rally  feels  itself  to  be  fettered  by  the  other.  When  an  established 
Church  is  perfectly  tolerant,  and  the  state  allows  freedom  of  diaseirt 
and  separation  from  it  without  penalties,  these  enls  are  much  miti- 
gated. But  it  is  not  my  design  to  consider  a  Church  as  at  all  allied 
with  the  state;  but  as  deriving  nothing  from  it  except  protection, and 
that  general  countenance  which  the  influence  of  a  gOYemment,  pro- 
*  fessing  Christianity  and  recognizing  its  laws,  must  afford* 

2.  The  only  view  in  which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  to  have  contemplated  the  Churches,  was  that  of  associations 
founded  upon  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  obligatoiy 
nature  of  the  commands  of  Christ.  They  considered  the  pastors  ai 
dependent  for  their  support  upon  the  free  contributions  of  the  peqile; 
and  the  people  as  bound  to  sustain,  love,  and  obey  them  in  all  things 
lawful,  that  is,  in  all  things  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  they  had  recdved 
in  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  things  indifferent,  to  pay  re[q>ectful  defo^nce 
to  them.  They  enjoined  it  upon  the  pastors  to  ^  rule  wdt,**  ^  diligently," 
and  with  fidelity,  in  executing  the  directions  they  had  given  tiiem; — 
to  silence  all  teachers  of  false  doctrines,  and  their  adherents ; — to  re- 
prove  unruly  and  immoral  members  of  the  Church,  and,  if  incorrigiUe, 
to  put  them  away.  On  the  other  hand,  should  any  of  their  pastors  or 
teachers  err  in  doctrine,  the  people  are  enjoined  not  "  to  rec^ve  them," 
to  <<  turn  away"  from  them,  and  not  even  to  bid  them  "  God  speed." 
The  rule  which  forbids  Christians  <<to  eat,"  that  is,  to  communicate  at 
the  Lord's  table  with  an  immoral  <*  brother,"  held,  of  course,  good,  when 
that  brother  was  a  pastor.  Thus  pastors  were  put  by  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  Churches ;  and  the  remedy  of 
separating  from  them,  in  manifest  defections  of  doctrine  and  morals,  was 
afforded  to  the  sound  members  of  a  Church,  should  no  power  exist,  able 
or  inclined  to  silence  the  offending  pastor  and  his  party.  In  all  this, 
principles  were  recognized,  which,  had  they  not  been  in  future  times 
lost  sight  of  or  violated,  would  have  done  much,  perhaps  every  thing,  to 
preserve  some  parts  of  the  Church,  at  least,  in  soundness  of  faith,  and 
purity  of  manners.  A  perfect  religious  liberty  is  always  supposed  by 
the  apostles  to  exist  among  Christians ;  no  compulsion  of  the  civil  power 
is  any  where  assumed  by  them  as  the  basis  of  their  advices  or  directions ; 
no  binding  of  the  members  to  one  Church,  without  liberty  to  join  an- 
other, by  any  ties  but  those  involved  in  moral  considerations,  of  sufficient 
weight,  however,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  faction  and  schism.  It  was  this 
which  created  a  natural  and  competent  check  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
Church ;  for  being  only  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the  Churches,  they 
could  not  but  have  respect  to  it ;  and  it  was  this  which  gave  to  the  sound 
part  of  a  fallen  Church  the  advantage  of  renouncing,  upon  sufficient  and 
well-weighed  grounds,  their  communion  with  it,  and  of  kindling  up  the 
light  of  a  pure  ministry  and  a  holy  discipline,  by  forming  a  separate 
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ciatioiiy  bearing  its  testimony  against  errors  in  doctrine,  and  fiiihires  in 
practice.  Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that,  had  this  simple  principle  of 
perfect  religious  liberty  been  left  unviolated  through  subsc^iuent  ages, 
the  Church  could  ever  have  become  so  corrupt,  or  with  such  difficulty 
and  slowness  have  been  recovered  firom  its  fall.  This  ancient  Christian 
liberty  has  happily  been  restored  in  a  few  parts  of  Christendom. 

3.  In  places  where  now  the  communion  with  particular  Churches, 
as  to  human  authority,  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  liberty  of  conscience 
is  unfettered,  it  oflen  hap[>ens  that  questions  of  Church  government 
are  argued  on  the  assumption  that  the  governing  power  in  such 
Churches  is  of  the  same  character,  and  tends  to  the  same  results,  as 
where  it  is  connected  with  civil  influence,  and  is  upheld  by  the  power 
of  the  state. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  and  no  instrument  has  been  so  power, 
fill  as  this  in  the  hands  of  the  restless  and  factious,  to  delude  the  unwary. 
Those  who  possess  the  governing  power  in  such  Churches,  are  always 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion  to  an  extent  unfelt  in  establishments. 
They  can  enforce  nothing  felt  to  be  oppressive  to  the  members  in  general 
without  dissolving  the  society  itself;  and  their  utmost  power  extends 
to  excision  from  the  body,  which,  unlike  the  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation  in  state  Churches,  is  wholly  unconnected  with  civil  penalties.  If, 
then,  a  resistance  is  created  to  any  regulations  among  the  major  part 
of  any  such  religious  community,  founded  on  a  sense  of  their  injurious 
operation,  or  to  the  manner  of  their  enforcement ;  and  if  that  feeling  be 
the  result  of  a  settled  conviction,  and  not  the  effervescence  of  temporary 
mistake  and  excitement,  a  change  must  necessarily  ensue,  or  the  body 
at  large  bo  disturbed  or  dissolved :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  feeling  be 
the  work  of  a  mere  faction,  partial  tumults  or  separation  may  take 
place,  and  great  moral  evil  may  result  to  the  factious  parties,  but  the 
body  will  retain  its  communion,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  governing  power  has  been  the  subject  of  ungrounded  and  unchari- 
table attack,  since  otherwise  the  people  at  large  must  have  felt  the  evils 
of  the  general  regulations  or  administration  complained  of.  The  very 
terms  often  used  in  the  grand  controversy  arising  out  of  the  struggle 
ibr  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  with  national  and  intolerant 
Churches,  are  not  generally  appropriate  to  such  discussions  as  may 
arise  in  voluntary  religious  societies,  although  they  are  oflen  employed, 
^ther  carelessly  or  ad  captandum,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  faction. 

4.  It  is  also  an  important  general  observation,  that,  in  settling  the 

government  of  a  Church,  there  are  pre-existent  laws  of  Christ,  which 

it  is  not  in  the  option  of  any  to  receive  or  to  reject.    Under  whatever 

form  the  governing  power  is  arranged,  it  is  so  bound  to  execute  all  the 

roles  left  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  to  doctrine,  worship,  the  sacra- 

ments,  and  discipline,  honestly  interpreted,  that  it  is  not  at  liberty  to 
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take  that  office,  or  to  continue  to  exercise  it,  if  by  any  reBtiictitw 
imposed  upon  it,  it  is  prevented  from  carrying  these  laws  into  effe^ 
ils  in  the  state,  so  in  the  Church,  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God; 
and  as  it  is  imperative  upon  rulers  in  the  state  to  be  ^  a  terror  to  etii 
doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well,"  so  also  is  it  imperative  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  banish  strange  doctrines,  to  Uf^iold  God's 
ordinances,  to  reprove  and  rebuke,  and,  finally,  to  put  away  evil  doen. 
The  spirit  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  also  prescribe  It  is  to  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  with  long  suffering ;  but  the  woik 
must  be  done  upon  the  responsilulity  of  the  pastors  to  Him  who  bai 
commissioned  them  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  nqfim 
from  the  people,  that  in  this  office  and  ministry  they  should  not  ody 
not  be  obstructed,  but  affectionately  and  zealously  aided,  as  ministering 
in  these  duties,  sometimes  painful,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  With  respect  to  the  members  of  a  Church,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  as  to  the  members  of  a  state.  It  is  not  matter  ef 
option  with  them  whether  they  will  be  under  government  aoooidiiig  to 
the  laws  of  Christ  or  not,  for  that  is  imperative ;  government  in  both 
cases  being  of  Divine  appointment.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
right  to  fidl  security,  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Christ ; 
and  they  have  a  right  too  to  establish  as  many  guards  against  human 
infirmity  and  passion  in  those  who  are  **  set  over  them,''  as  maybe  pru» 
dently  devised,  provided  these  are  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
obstructive  to  the  legitimate  Scriptural  discharge  of  their  duties.  Tlie  troe 
view  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  in 
its  pastors,  open  to  various  modifications  as  to  form ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
conducted  with  such  a  concurrence  of  the  people,  as  shall  constitute  a 
sufficient  guard  against  abuse,  and  yet  not  prevent  the  legitimate  and 
efficient  exercise  of  pastoral  duties,  as  these  duties  are  stated  in  the 
Scriptures.  This  original  authority  in  the  pastors,  and  concurrent 
consent  in  the  people,  may  be  thus  applied  to  particular  cases : — 

1.  As  to  the  ordination  of  ministers.  If  we  consult  the  New  Testa- 
ment, this  office  was  never  conveyed  by  the  people.  The  apostles  were 
ordained  by  our  Lord ;  the  evangelists,  by  the  apostles ;  the  dd^s  in 
every  Church,  both  by  apostles  and  evangelists.  The  passage  which 
has  been  chiefly  urged  by  those  who  would  originate  the  ministry  from 
the  people,  is  Acts  xiv,  23,  where  the  historian,  speaking  of  St.  P^ 
and  Barnabas,  says,  **  And  when  they  had  ordained  {xetporov^awmt) 
elders  in  every  Church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended 
them  to  the  Lord."  Here,  because  x'^po'f'o^^^v  originally  signified  Is 
choose  by  way  of  suffrage,  some  have  argued  that  these  ciders  wan 
appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Long,  however,  befinre  the 
time  of  St.  Luke,  this  word  was  used  for  simple  designation,  without  aiqr 
reference  to  election  by  su&ages ;  and  so  it  is  emptoyed  by  St*  Luke 
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kimself  in  the  same  book,  Acts  z,  41,  <"  Witnesies  foreappouUed  of 
God,"  where  of  course  the  suffrages  of  men  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
18  also  fatal  to  the  argument  drawn  firom  the  text,  that  the  act  implied 
in  the  word,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  the  act  of  the  people,  but  that 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Even  the  deacons,  whose  appointment  is 
mentioned  Acts  vi,  although  **  looked  out"  by  the  oisciples  as  men  of 
honest  report,  did  not  enter  upon  their  office  till  solemnly  **  appointed" 
thereto  by  the  apostles.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  that  all  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  judged  of  by  those 
ivho  had  been  placed  in  that  office  themselves,. and  received  their  ap- 
pointment firom  them.  Such  too  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Churches  afler  the  death  of  both  apostles  and  evangelists.  Presbyters, 
who  during  the  life  of  the  apostles  had  the  power  of  ordination,  (for  they 
kid  their  hands  upon  Timothy,)  continued  to  perform  that  office  in  dis- 
charge  of  one  solemn  part  of  their  duty,  to  perpetuate  the  ministry,  and 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Churches.  In  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  endued  with  special  gifts,  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was 
not,  perhaps,  always  formally  taiien ;  but  the  directions  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  imply  a  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
because  from  them  only  it  could  be  learned  whether  the  party  fixed  upoi^ 
far  ordination  possessed  those  qualifications  without  which  ordination 
was  prohibited.  When  the  Churches  assumed  a  more  regular  form, 
**  the  people  were  always  present  at  ordinations,  and  ratified  the  action 
with  their  approbation  and  consent.  To  this  end  the  bishop  was  wont 
before  every  ordination  to  puUish  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  have 
holy  orders  conferred  upon  them,  that  so  the  people,  who  best  knew 
their  lives  and  conversation,  might  interpose  iCthey  had  any  thing  mate- 
rial to  object  against  them."  {Cavers  Primitive  Christianity.)  Some- 
times also  they  nominated  them  by  suffrages,  and  thus  proposed  them 
for  ordination.  The  mode  in  which  the  people  shall  be  made  a  concur- 
rent party  is  matter  of  prudential  regulation ;  but  they  had  an  early,  and 
certainly  a  reasonable  right  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their 
ministers,  although  the  power  of  ordination  was  vested  in  ministers 
alone,  to  be  exercised  on  their  responsibility  to  Christ. 

2.  As  to  the  laws  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be  governed.  So  far 
as  they  are  manifestly  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  and  not  regulations 
iudged  to  be  subsidiary  thereto,  it  is  plain  that  the  rulers  of  a  Church 
are  bound  to  execute  them,  and  the  people  to  obey  them.  They  cannot 
be  matter  of  compact  on  either  side,  except  as  the  subject  of  a  mutual 
and  solemn  engagement  to  defer  to  them  without  any  modification  or 
af^ieal  to  any  other  standard. 

Every  Church  declares  in  some  way,  how  it  understands  the  doctriniB 

and  tiie  disciplinary  laws  of  Christ.     This  declaration  as  to  doctrine,  in 

i^odflni  timei^  ia  made  by  confessions  or  articles  of  fiutt^  in  whichi  if 
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fundamental  error  is  fixmdy  the  evil  rests  upon  the  head  of  that  Church 
coUectively,  and  upon  the  members  individually,  every  one  of  whom  is 
bound  to  try  all  doctrines  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  cannot  support  as 
acknowledged  system  of  error  without  guilt.    As  to  discipline,  the  man- 
ner  in  which  a  Church  provides  for  public  worship,  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  the  succour  of  the  distressed,  the  admonition  of  the  disorderiy. 
and  the  excision  of  offenders,  (which  are  all  points  on  which  the  New 
Testament  has  issued  express  injunctions,)  is  its  declaration  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  interprets  those  injunctions,  which  abo  it  does  on  its 
own  collective  responsibility,  and  that  of  its  members.     If,  however,  we 
take  for  illustration  of  the  subject  before  us,  a  Church  at  least  substan- 
tially right  in  this  its  interpretation  of  doctrine,  and  of  the  laws  of  Christ 
as  to  general,  and  what  we  may  call,  for  distinction's  sake,  moral  dis- 
cipline ;  these  are  the  first  principles  upon  which  this  Church  is  founded 
It  is  either  an  apostolic  Church,  which  has  retained  primitive  &ith  and 
discipline ;  or  it  has  subsequently  been  collected  into  a  new  commnnioik 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  other  Churches ;  and  has  placed  itself^  accord, 
ing  to  its  own  conviction,  upon  the  basis  of  primitive  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline as  found  in  the  Scriptures.     On  this  ground  either  the  pastors 
and  people  met  and  united  at  first ;  or  the  people,  converted  to  faith  and 
holiness  by  the  labours  of  one  or  more  pastors,  holding,  as  they  bdieve, 
these  Scriptural  views,  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  these 
pastors,  and  thus  formed  themselves  into  a  Church  state,  which  was 
their  act  of  accession  to  these  principles.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by 
this  very  act,  they  bind  themselves  to  comply  with  the  original  terms 
of  the  communion  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  that  they  have  as 
to  these  doctrines,  and  as  to  these  disciplinary  laws  of  Christ,  which 
are  to  be  preached  and  enforced,  no  rights  of  control  over  ministers, 
which  shall  prevent  the  just  exercise  of  their  office  in  these  respects. 
They  have  a  right  to  such  regulations  and  checks  as  shall  secure,  in 
the  best  possible  way,  the  just  and  faithful  exercise  of  that  office,  and 
the  honest  and  impartial  use  of  that  power  ;  but  this  is  the  limit  of  their 
right ;  and  every  system  of  suffrages,  or  popular  concurrence,  which, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  against  abuse  of  ministerial  authority,  makes 
its  exercise  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  dependent  upon  the  consent  of 
those  over  whom  it  extends,  goes  beyond  that  limit,  and  invades  the 
right  of  pastoral  government,  which  the  New  Testament  has  estaUidied. 
It  brings,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  Christ  into  debate,  which  yet  the  mem- 
bers profess  to  have  received  as  their  rule ;  and  it  claims  to  put  into 
commission  those  duties  which  pastors  are  charged  by  Christ  peraonaly 
to  exercise.     The  Apostle  Paul,  had  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinft 
denied  the  crime,  and  there  had  been  any  doubtfulness  as  to  the  ftdi 
would  unquestionably  hare  taken  tiie  opinion  of  the  elden  of  that  dunch 
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'  and  others  upon  that  foct ;  but  wh^  it  beeiune  a  question  whether  the 
laws  of  Christ's  discipline  should  be  exercised  or  not*  he  did  not  fed 
himself  concluded  by  the  sense  of  the  whole  Corinthian  Church,  which 
was  in  favour  of  the  offender  continuing  in  communion  with  them ;  but 
he  instantly  reproved  them  for  their  laxity,  and  issued  the  sentence  of 
excision,  thereby  showing  that  an  obvious  law  of  Christ  was  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  decision  of  a  majority. 

This  view  indeed  supposes,  that  such  a  society,  like  almost  all  the 
Churches  ever  known,  has  admitted  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  power 
of  admission  into  the  Church,  of  reproof,  of  exhortation,  and  of  excision 
from  it,  subject  to  various  guards  against  abuses,  is  in  the  pastors  of  a 
Church.  There  are  some  who  have  adopted  a  different  opinion,  sup. 
posing  that  the  power  of  administering  the  discipline  of  Christ  must  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  their  ministers,  and  is  to  be  wholly  controlled  by 
fheir  sufirages ;  so  that  there  is  in  these  systems,  not  a  provision  of 
counsel  against  possible  errors  in  the  exercise  of  authority ;  not  a  guard 
against  human  infirmity  or  viciousness ;  not  a  reservation  of  right  to 
determine  upon  the  fitness  of  the  cases  to  which  the  laws  of  Christ  are 
applied ;  but  a  claim  of  co^administration  as  to  these  laws  themselves^ 
4>T  rather  an  entire  administration  of  them  through  the  pastor,  as  a 
passive  agent  of  their  will.  Those  who  adopt  these  views  are  bound  to 
show  that  this  is  the  state  of  things  established  in  the  New  Testament. 
That  it  is  not,  appears  plain  from  the  very  term  **  pastors,"  which 
imports  both  care  and  government ;  mild  and  affectionate  government 
indeed,  but  still  government.  Hence  the  office  of  shepherd  is  appUed 
to  describe  the  government  of  God,  and  the  government  of  kings.  It 
appears  too,  from  other  titles  given,  not  merely  to  apostles,  but  to  the 
presbyters  they  ordained  and  placed  over  die  Churches.  They  are 
<salled  tjyavftevoij  rulers  ;  enicKoiroiy  overseers ;  opoearure^y  those  who  pre- 
side. They  are  commended  for  ^  ruling  well ;"  and  they  are  directed 
**  to  charge,"  *«  to  reprove,"  *•  to  rebuke,"  "  to  watch,"  "  to  silence,"  "  to 
put  away."  The  very  *^  account"  they  must  give  to  God,  in  connection 
with  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  shows  that  their  office  and  responsi- 
bOity  was  peculiar  and  personal,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
private  member  of  the  Church,  which  it  could  not  be  if  they  were  the 
passive  agents  only  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  wiU  of 
the  whole.  To  the  double  duty  of  feeding  and  exercising  the  overnght 
of  the  flock,  a  special  reward  is  also  promised  when  the  '<  Chief  Shep^ 
..  herd  shall  appear," — a  title  of  Christ,  which  shows  that  as  the  pastoral 
cffice  of  feeding  and  ruling  is  exercised  by  Christ  supremely,  so  it  is 
•v'  Useceised  by  his  ministers  in  both  branches  subordinately.  Finally,  the 
.  j/l.fshortations  to  Christians  to  ^  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  them," 
^fji;\j$illi  to  ^  submit"  to  them,  and  ^  to  esteem  them  very  highly  for  their 
W^jliplha'  sake,"  and  to  *<  remember  them;" — all  show  that  the  ministerial 
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oficM  u  iiot  one  of  mere  agency,  under  the  absdliite  diieetkm  of  tiie  T^ 

of  the  collected  Chureh. 

S.  With  respect  to  other  disciplinary  regohitionfl,  snppooed  by  any 
nligioua  society  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  great  and  Scriptural  ends  of 
Church  communiony  these  appear  to  be  matters  of  mutual  agreementi 
and  are  capable  of  modification  by  the  mutual  consent  of  ministers  and 
people,  under  their  common  re^onsibility  to  Christ,  that  they  are  done 
advisedly,  with  prayer,  with  reference  to  the  edification  of  the  Churdi, 
and  so  as  not  to  infiringe  upon,  but  to  promote,  the  influence  of  the  doc- 
trines, duties,  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  consent  of  the  people  to  dl 
soch  regulations,  either  tacitly  by  their  adoption  of  them,  or  more  ex- 
pressly through  any  regular  meetings  of  different  officers,  who  may  be 
legarded  as  acquainted  with,  and  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole ;  as  also  by  the  approval  of  those  aged,  wise,  and  firom  different 
causes,  influential  persons,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  societies  and  who 
are  always,  whether  in  office  or  not,  their  natural  guardians,  guides,  and 
representatives,  is  necessary  to  confidence  and  harmony,  and  a  proper 
security  for  good  and  orderiy  government.  It  is  thus  that  those  to 
whom  ^e  government  or  well  ordering  of  the  Church  is  coonnitted, 
and  those  upon  whom  their  influence  and  Scriptural  authority  exert 
themselves,  appear  to  be  best  brought  into  a  state  of  harmony  and  nm- 
tual  confidence ;  and  that  abundant  security  is  afforded  against  all  mis- 
role,  seeing  that  in  a  voluntary  communion,  and  where  perfect  liberty 
exists  for  any  member  to  unite  himself  to  other  Churches,  or  for  any 
number  of  them  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  new  community,  subject 
however  to  the  moral  cautions  of  the  New  Testament  against  the  schis- 
matic spirit,  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  a  Church  is  lodged,  voluntarily  to  adopt  measures 
which  can  be  generally  felt  to  be  onerous  and  injurious,  nor  is  it  prac- 
ticable to  persevere  in  them.  In  this  method  of  bringing  in  the  con* 
eurrence  of  the  people,  all  assemblages  of  whole  societies,  or  very 
large  portions  of  them,  are  avoided, — a  popular  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, which,  however  it  were  modified  so  as  best  to  accord  with  the 
Scriptural  authority  of  ministers,  could  only  be  tolerable  in  very  small 
isolated  societies,  and  that  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  simplicity  and 
love.  To  raise  into  legislators  and  censors  all  the  members  of  a  Church, 
the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  inexperienced,  is  to  do  them  great  injury. 
It  is  the  sure  way  to  foster  debates,  contentions,  and  self  confidence,  to 
Cf^n  the  door  to  intrigue  and  policy,  to  tempt  forward  and  conceited 
men  to  become  a  kind  of  religious  demagogues,  and  entirely  to  destroy 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  aged,  experienced,  and  gifted  members,  bj 
referring  every  decision  to  members  and  suflrages,  and  placing  all  that 
is  good  and  venerable,  and  influential  among  the  members  themsdveSi 
at  thb  Ibet  of  a  democra^. 


4.  As  to  the  power  of  admiau<tt  into  the  Chnrchv  that  b  dearly  witk 
■liiiisteny  to  whom  the  office  of  baptum  is  committedi  by  which  the  door 
is  opened  into  the  Church  univMsal ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  visible 
communion  kept  up  with  the  universal  Church,  except  by  communion 
with  some  particular  Church,  the  admission  into  that  particular  com* 
nainionmust  be  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  because  it  ia  one  of  the  duties 
of  their  office,  made  such  by  the  Scripture  itself^  to  enjoin  this  mode  of 
€M>nfeiiHing  Christ,  by  assembling  with  his  saints  in  worship^by  submitting 
to  discipline,  and  by  <<  showing  forth  his  death"  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
We  have^  however,  already  said,  that  the  members  of  .a  Church,  al- 
tibough  they  have  no  right  to  obstruct  the  just  exercise  of  this  power, 
kave  the  right  to  prevent  its  being  unworthily  exercised ;  and  their  con- 
omnence  with  the  admission,  tacit  or  declared,  according  to  their  usages, 
10  an  arrangement,  supported  by  analogies,  drawn  from  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  and  from  primitive  antiquity.  The  expulsion  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, after  admonition,  devolves  upon  those  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  signs  oif  communion,  is  entrusted,  and  therefore 
■pon  ministere^  for  this  reason,  that  as  ^shepherds"  of  the  flock  under 
the  ^  Chief  Shepherd,"  they  are  charged  to  carry  his  laws  into  effect. 
Tliese  laws,  it  is  neither  with  them  nor  with  the  people  to  modify ;  they 
are  already  declared  by  superior  authority;  but  the  determination  of  the 
fiu^  of  the  case  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  is  matter  of  mutual 
investigation  and  decision,  in  order  to  prevent  an  erring  or  an  improper 
exercise  of  authority.  That  such  investigation  diould  take  place,  not 
before  the  assemUed  members  of  a  society,  but  before  proper  and  select 
tribunals,  appears  not  only  an  obviously  proper,  but,  in  many  respects, 
a  necessary  regulation. 

The  trial  of  unworthy  ministers  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  where- 
over  a  number  of  religious  societies  exist  as  one  Church,  having  there- 
ftre  many  pastors,  is  manifestly  most  safely  placed  m  the  hands  of  those 
pastors  themselves,  and  diat  not  only  because  the  official  acts  of  censure 
and  exclusion  lie  with  them,  but  for  other  reasons  also.  It  can  scarcely 
ba|^>en  that  a  minister  should  be  under  accusation,  except  in  some  very 
particular  cases,  but  that,  from  his  former  influence,  at  least  with  a  part 
of  the  people,  some  fiiction  would  be  found  to  support  him.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  ardour  of  this  feeling,  the  other  party  would  be  excited  to 
ondoe  severity  and  bitterness.  To  try  such  a  case  before  a  whole 
society,  there  would  not  only  be  the  same  objection  as  in  the  case  of 
private  members ;  but  the  additional  one,  that  parties  would  be  more  cer- 
tainly formed,  and  be  still  more  violent.  If  he  must  be  arraigned  then 
iMfere  some  special  tribunal,  the  roost  fitting  is  that  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
vided that  the  parties  accusing  have  the  right  to  bring  on  such  a  trial 
apm  exhibition  of  probable  evidence,  and  to  prosecute  it  without  ob- 
otraetion.    In  Cfanrclies  whose  ministerB  are  thrown  solely  upon  the 
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public  opinion  of  the  eociety^  and  exist  as  such  only  by  their  chaiacter, 
this  is  ordinarily  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  toleration  of  improper 
conduct ;  while  it  removes  the  trial  from  those  whose  excitement  for  or 
against  the  accused  might  on  either  side  be  unfavcrarable  to  fidr  and 
equitable  decision,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

The  above  rem&rks  contain  but  a  sketch  of  those  principles  of  Chnrch 
government  which  appear  to  be  contained  in,  or  to  be  suggested  by,  the 
New  Testament.  They  still  leave  much  liberty  to  Christians  to  adopt 
them  in  detail  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Hie 
offices  to  be  created ;  the  meetings  necessary  for  the  management  of 
the  various  affairs  of  the  Church,  spiritual  and  financial ;  the  assembKiig 
of  ministers  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  for  counsd,  and  for  overaight 
of  each  other,  and  of  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong,  are  all  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  are  left  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
The  extent  to  which  distinct  societies  of  Christians  ^aU  associate  in 
one  Church,  under  a  common  government,  appears  also  to  be  a  matter 
of  prudence  and  of  circumstances.  In  the  primitive  Church  we  see 
different  societies  in  a  city  and  its  neighbourhood  under  the  common 
government  of  the  assembly  of  presbyters  ;  and*  afterward  these  grew 
into  provincial  Churches,  of  greater  or  smaller  extent.  In  modem  times, 
we  have  similar  associations  in  the  form  of  national  Churches,  Episcopal 
or  Presbyterian ;  and  of  Churches  existing  without  any  recognition  of 
the  state  at  all,  and  forming  smaller  or  larger  communities,  from  the 
union  of  a  few  societies,  to  the  union  of  societies  throughout  a  whole 
country ;  holding  the  same  doctrines,  practising  the  same  modes  of 
worship,  and  placing  themselves  under  a  common  code  of  laws  and  a 
common  government.  But  whatever  be  the  form  they  take,  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  and  to  model  themselves  by,  the  principleg  of  Church 
communion  and  of  Church  discipline  which  are  contained  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  they  will  be  fruitful  in  holiness  and  usefulness,  so  long 
as  they  conform  to  them,  and  so  long  as  those  forms  of  administratioa 
are  conscientiously  preferred  which  appear  best  adapted  to  prserve  and 
to  diffuse  sound  doctrine.  Christian  practice,  spirituality,  and  charity. 
That  discipline  is  defective  and  bad  in  itself,  or  it  is  ill  administered, 
which  does  not  accomplish  these  ends ;  and  that  is  best  which  best  pro- 
motes them. 

The  BNDs  to  which  Church  authority  is  legitimately  directed  remain 
to  be  briefly  considered. 

The  first  is,  the  preservation  and  the  publication  of  <<  sound  docfristf.'* 
Against  false  doctrines,  and  the  men  ^  of  corrupt  minds''  who  taught 
them,  the  sermons  of  Christ,  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  abound  in 
cautions ;  and  since  St.  Paul  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  as  to  erring  teach- 
ers, that  their  <<  mouths  must  be  stopped,"  this  implies,  that  the  power  of 

declaring  what  sound  doctrine  is,  and  of  silencing  fiUse  teachersy  wat 
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confided  by  the  apostles  to  the  future  Church.     By  systematic  writers 
this  has  been  called  potesUu  Soy/iaTuaj ;  which,  abused  by  the  ambition 
of  man  forms  no  small  part  of  that  antichristian  usurpation  which  cha- 
racterizes  the  Church  of  Rome.     Extravagant  as  are  her  claims,  so  that 
flhe  brings  in  her  traditions  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, and  denies  to  men  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of  trying  her 
dogmas  by  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  there  is  a  sober  sense  in 
"which  this  power  may  be  taken.     The  great  Protestant  principle,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  standard  of  doctrine ;  that  the  doctrines 
of  every  Church  must  be  proved  out  of  them ;  and  that  to  this  standard 
every  individual  member  has  the  right  of  bringing  them,  in  order  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  own  faith,  must  be  held  inviolate,  if  we  would  not 
see  Divine  authority  displaced  by  human.     Since,  however,  men  may 
come  to  difierent  conclusions  upon  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  has  been 
the  practice  from  primitive  times  to  declare  the  sense  in  which  Scrip- 
ture is  understood  by  collective  assemblies  of  ministers,  and  by  the 
Churches  united  with  them,  in  order  to  the  enforcement  of  such  inter- 
pretations upon  Christians  generally,  by  the  influence  of  learning, 
piety,  numbers,  and  solemn  deliberation.    The  reference  of  the  question 
respecting  circumcision  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  to  *'  the  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,"  is  the  first  instance  of  this,  though  with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that,  in  this  case,  the  decision  was  given  under  plenary  inspira- 
tion.    While  one  of  the  apostles  lived,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  him 
in  like  manner  when  any  doctrinal  novelty  sprung  up  in  the  Church. 
After  their  death,  smaller  or  larger  councils,  composed  of  the  public 
teachers  of  the  Churches,  were  resorted  to,  that  they  might  pronounce 
upon  these  differences  of  opinion,  and  by  their  authority  confirm  the 
fiuthfiil,  and  abash  the  propagators  of  error.     Still  later,  four  councils, 
called  general,  from  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  them  from 
various  parts  of  Christendom,  have  peculiar  eminence.     The  council 
of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  century,  which  condemned  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
formed  that  Scriptural  and  important  formulary  called  the  Nicene  Creed; 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  held  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  which 
condemned  the  errors  of  Macedonius,  and  asserted  the  Divinity  and  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalce- 
don,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  which  censured  the  opinions 
of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.     At  Nice  it  was  declared  that  the  Son  is 
truly  God,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  abo  truly  God ;  at  Ephesus,  that  the  Divine 
nature  was  truly  united  to  the  human  in  Christ,  in  one  person ;  at  Chal- 
oedon,  that  both  natures  remained  distinct^  and  that  the  human  nature 
was  not  lost  or  absorbed  in  the  Divine.    The  decisions  of  these  councils, 
both  firom  their  antiquity  and  from  the  manifest  conformity  of  their  deci- 
flions  on  these  points  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  been  received  to  this 
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day  in  what  have  heen  called  the  orthodox  Cbatebm^  duoughoiit  (lie 
world*  On  general  councils,  the  Romish  Church  has  been  divided  as 
to  the  questions,  whether  infallibility  resides  in  theniy  or  in  the  pop^  or 
in  the  pope  when  at  their  head.  Protestants  cot  tiiis  matter  short  by 
acknowledging  that  they  have  erred,  and  may  err,  being  con^Kised  of 
fallible  men,  and  that  they  have  no  authority  hot  as  they  manifesdy  agree 
with  the  Scriptures.  To  the  above-mentioned  councils  they  have  in  g«n^ 
ral  always  paid  great  deference,  as  affording  confirmation  of  the  plain 
and  literal  sense  of  Scripture  on  the  points  in  question ;  bat  on  no  odier 
ground.  ^  Things  ordained  by  general  councils  as  necessaiy  to  salva- 
tion, have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  deckred  they 
be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.''  (Twenttf^sl  Artide  of  the  Chrdk 
of  England,)  The  manner  in  which  the  respective  Churches  of  the 
reformation  declared  their  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  leading  points  of  theology,  was  by  confessions  and  articles  of  fiddi, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  ancient  or  primitive  creeds.  With  retoence  to 
this  practice,  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  dedaies  in  her 
twentieth  article,  that  ^  the  Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith ;"  but  qualifies  the  tenet  by  adding,  **  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  Grod's  word  written ;" 
in  which  there  is  a  manifest  recognition  of  the  right  of  aH  who  have 
God's  word  in  their  hands,  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  try  what  any 
Church  ''  ordains,"  as  necessary  to  be  believed.  This  authority  of  a 
Church  in  matters  of  doctrine  appesirs  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  Mknr* 
ing  particulars,  which,  although  directly  opposed  to  the  assumptioA  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  of  great  importance : — 1.  To  declare  the  sense 
in  which  it  interprets  the  language  of  Scripture  on  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  revelation ;  for  to  contend,  as  some  have  done^ 
that  no  creeds  or  articles  of  faith  are  proper,  but  that  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures only  ought  to  be  required,  would  be  to  destroy  all  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions, since  the  most  perverse  interpreters  of  Scripture  profess  to 
believe  the  words  of  Scripture.  2.  To  require  from  all  its  membersi 
with  whom  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  by  all  Protestant  ChurchoB 
lefl  inviolate,  to  examine  such  declarations  of  faith  professing  to  convey 
the  sense  of  Scripture  with  modesty  and  proper  respect  to  those  grave 
and  learned  assemblies  in  which  all  these  points  have  been  weighed  with 
deliberation ;  receiving  them  as  guides  to  truth,  not  implicitly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  with  docility  and  humility.  ^  Great  weight  and  deference  iiB 
due  to  such  decisions,  and  every  man  that  finds  his  own  thoughts  differ 
from  them  ought  to  examine  the  matter  over  again  with  much  attention 
and  care,  freeing  himself  all  he  can  from  prejudice  and  obstinacy,  with 
a  just  distrust  of  his  own  understanding,  and  an  humble  respect  to  the 
judgment  of  his  superiors.     This  is  due  to  the  consideration  of  peace 

and  union,  and  to  that  authority  which  the  Church  has  to  maintain  it; 
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but  i£,  ftfler  all  possiUe  methods  of  inquiry,  a  man  cannot  master  his 
thoughts^  or  make  them  agree  with  the  public  decinons,  his  conscience 
is  not  under  bonds,  since  this  authority  is  not  absolute,  nor  grounded 
upon  a  promise  of  infallibility."  (Bttmet.)  3.  To  silence  within  its  own 
pak  the  preaching  of  all  doctrines  contrary  to  the  received  standards. 
On  this  every  Church  has  a  right  to  insist  which  sincerely  believes  that 
contrary  doctrines  to  its  own  are  fundamental  or  dangerous  errors,  and 
which  is  thereby  bound  both  to  keep  its  members  from  their  contamina- 
tion, and  also  to  preserve  fhern  from  those  distractions  and  controver- 
■ies  to  which  the  preaching  of  diverse  doctrines  by  its  ministers  would 
inevitably  lead.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
contrary  to  Christian  liberty,  since  the  members  of  any  communion,  and 
especially  the  ministers,  know  beforehand  the  terms  of  fellowship  with 
the  Churches  whose  confessions  of  fidth  are  thus  made  public  ;  and  be- 
eanse  also,  where  conscience  is  unfettered  by  public  law,  they  are  nei-i 
ther  prevented  from  enjoying  their  own  opinions  in  peace,  nor  firom 
propagating  them  in  other  assemblies. 

Hie  second  end  is,  the  forming  of  such  rtguUtiiions  for  the  conduct 
of  its  ministers,  officers,  and  members,  as  diall  establish  a  common  or- 
der for  worship ;  facilitate  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  com* 
munity,  spiritual,  economical,  and  financial ;  and  give  a  right  direction 
to  the  general  conduct  of  the  whole  society.  This  in  technical  language 
is  called  potesUu  dianuriicf ,  and  consists  in  making  canoiUf  or  rvleSf  fiir 
those  particular  matters  which  are  not  provided  for  in  detail  by  the 
directions  of  Scripture.  This  power  also,  like  the  former,  has  been 
carried  to  a  culpable  excess  in  many  Churches,  so  as  to  fill  them  with 
superstition,  and  in  many  respects  to  introduce  an  onerous  system  of 
observances,  like  that  of  Judiusm,  the  yoke  firom  which  the  Groepel  has 
set  us  firee.  Hie  simplicity  of  Christisinity  has  thus  been  often  destroy- 
ed, and  the  **  doctrines  of  men"  set  up  ^  as  commandments  of  God.'' 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sound  sense  in  which  this  power  in  a  Church 
must  be  admitted,  and  a  deference  to  it  bound  upon  the  members.  For, 
when  the  laws  of  Christ  are  both  rightly  understood  and  cordially  ad- 
mitted, the  application  of  them  to  particular  cases  is  still  necessary  ; 
many  regulations  also  are  dictated  by  inference  and  by  analogies,  and 
often  appear  to  be  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  obligation  of  public  wor* 
ehip,  for  instance,  is  plainly  stated ;  but  the  seasons  of  its  observance, 
its  frequency,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  must  be  mat- 
ter  of  special  regulation,  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  done  **  decently 
and  in  order."  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  binding ;  but  particular 
rales  guarding  against  such  acts,  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  Church  are  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  are  often  necessary  to  direct  the  judgment 
and  consciences  of  the  body  of  the  people.    Baptism  is  to  be  adminis- 
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tered;  bat  the  manner  of  this  senrice  nia j  be  ptescittied  by  a  Chnrdiii 
since  the  Scriptures  have  not  determined  it*  So  also  as  to  the  mode 
and  the  times  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  same  abseneeof 
inspired  directions  regulations  must  be  agreed  upon,  that  there  may  be» 
as  nearly  as  edification  requires,  an  undistracted  uniformity  of  practice. 
Special  festivals  of  commemoration  and  thanksgivings  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed, as  fit  occasions  for  the  inculcation  of  particular  truths,  and  monl 
duties,  and  for  the  special  excitement  of  gratefiil  afiections.  Por  althongli 
they  are  not  particularly  prescribed  in  Scripture,  they  are  in  manifest 
accordance  with  its  spirit,  and  are  sanctioned  by  many  of  the  exan^es 
which  it  exhibits.  Days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, may  be  the  subject  of  appointment ;  and  beside  the  regular  acts 
of  public  worship,  private  meetings  of  the  members  for  mutual  prajrer 
and  religious  converse  may  also  be  found  necessary.  To  these  may  be 
fadded,  various  plans  for  the  instruction  of  children,  the  visitation  and 
relief  of  the  sick,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  neglected 
neighbourhoods,  and  its  promotion  in  foreign  lands.  A  considerable 
number  of  other  regulations  touching  order,  contributions,  the  rejwen- 
ing  of  particular  vices  which  may  mark  the  spirit  of  the  times^  and 
the  practice  of  particular  duties,  will  also  be  found  necessary. 

The  only  legitimate  ends,  however,  of  all  these  directions  and  ndes, 
are,  the  edification  of  the  Church ;  the  preservation  of  its  practical 
purity ;  the  establishment  of  an  influential  order  and  decorum  in  its  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  promotion  of  its  usefiilness  to  the  world.  Tlie  genenl 
principles  by  which  they  are  to  be  controlled,  are  the  ^ptrittcoltfiy,  m- 
plicityf  and  practical  character  of  Christianity ;  and  the  authority  wifli 
which  they  are  invested,  is  derived  from  piety,  wisdom,  and  ffjwglftiff 
of  heart,  in  those  who  originate  them,  and  from  that  docility  and  saboii- 
siveness  of  Christians  to  each  other,  which  is  enforced  upon  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  For  although  every  Christian  is  exhorted  to  ^try  il 
things."  to  ^search  the  Scriptures,"  and  to  exercise  his  best  judgment, 
in  matters  whi6h  relate  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice,  yet  he  is  to 
do  this  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian ;  not  with  self  willedness,  and  sdf 
confidence ;  not  contemning  the  opinion  and  authority  of  others ;  not 
factiously  and  censoriously.  This  is  his  duty  even  where  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  are  in  question ;  how  much  more  then  in  things  com- 
paratively indifferent  ought  he  to  practise  the  apostolic  rule :  **  Likewise, 
ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  eld^  ;  yea,  all  of  you  be  subject 
one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility." 

The  third  end  of  Church  government  is  the  infliction  and  removal  of 
censurers,  a  power  (potestas  SioKpiTtKtf)  the  abuse  of  which,  and  the  ex- 
travagant lengths  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  have  led  some  wholly  to 
deny  it,  or  to  treat  it  slightly ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  deposited  with 

every  Scriptural  Church.     Even  associations  much  less  solemn  and 
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iptritual  in  their  cliaracter,  have  the  power  to  put  away  their  mem- 
ben,  and  to  receive  again,  upon  certain  conditions,  those  who  offend 
against  their  rules ;  and  if  the  offence  which  called  forth  this  expul- 
non  be  of  a  moral  nature,  the  censure  of  a  whole  society,  inflicted 
lifter  due  examination,  comes  with  much  greater  weight,  and  is  a  much 
greater  reproach  and  misfortune  to  the  person  who  falls  under  it,  than 
that  of  a  private  individual.  In  the  case  of  a  Christian  Church,  how. 
erer,  the  proceeding  connects  itself  with  a  higher  than  human  author- 
ity. The  members  have  separated  from  the  world,  and  have  placed 
themselves  under  the  laws  of  Christ.  They  stand  in  a  special  rdation 
to  him,  so  long  as  they  ave  faithful ;  they  are  objects  of  his  care  and 
kve,  as  members  of  his  own  body ;  and  to  them,  as  such,  great  and 
Bomerous  promises  are  made.  To  preserve  them  in  this  state  of  fide- 
lity, to  guard  them  from  errors  of  doctrine  and  viciousness  of  practice, 
and  thus  to  prevent  their  separation  from  Christ,  the  Church  with  its 
ministry,  its  ordinances,  and  its  discipline  was  established.  He  who 
becomes  un&ithful  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  those  edifying  and 
conservatory  means,  forfeits  the  favour  of  Christ,  even  before  he  is  de- 
aervedly  separated  from  the  Church ;  but  when  he  is  separated,  put 
away,  denied  communion  with  the  Church,  he  loses  also  the  benefit  of 
all  those  peculiar  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  of  those  special 
influences  and  promises  which  Christ  bestows  upon  the  Church.  He 
is  not  only  thrown  back  upon  common  society  with  shame,  stigma- 
tized as  an  <<  evil  worker,"  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  a  religious  tri- 
bunal ;  but  becomes,  so  to  speak,  again  a  member  of  that  incorporated 
and  hostile  society,  thb  w'obld,  against  which  the  exclusive  and  penal 
■'..  amtences  of  the  word  of  Grod  are  directed.  Where  the  sentence  of 
excision  by  a  Church  is  erring  or  vicious,  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases, 
it  cannot  afiect  an  innocent  individual ;  he  would  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  sentence  of  men,  a  member  of  Christ's  invisible  nnirersal 
Church ;  but  when  it  proceeds  upon  a  just  application  of  the  laws  of 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ratification  in  heaven,  although 
the  door  is  left  open  to  penitence  and  restoration. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  a  sober  and  serious  Christian,  having  those 
views,  wishes  to  keep  up  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  a 
proper  sense  of  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  Church  censures  when 
rightly  administered,  he  will  feel  disgusted  at  those  assumptions  of 
control  over  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God,  which  fallible  men  have  in 
some  Churches  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  have  too  oflen  exercised 
for  the  gratification  of  the  worst  passions.  So  because  our  Lord  said 
to  Peter,  **  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,** 
and  ''  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven^** 
which  IB  also  said  Matt,  xviii,  I89  to  all  the  apostlea,  <<it  came  to  be 
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understood  that  the  sentence  of  ezeommimieatioii,  by  its  own  intrinek 
authority,  condemned  to  eternal  puniafament ;  that  the  ezconununicatdl 
person  could  not  be  delivered  from  tiiis  condemnation,  unless  the  Churck 
gave  him  absolution ;  and  that  the  Church  had  the  power  of  absolviiig 
him  upon  the  private  confession  of  his  fault,  either  by  prescribing  te 
him  certain  acts  of  penance,  and  works  of  charity,  the  performance  of 
which  was  considered  as  a  satis&ction  for  the  sin  which  he  had  ccmi- 
niitted,  or  by  applying  to  him  the  merits  of  some  other  person.  Aai 
as  in  the  progress  of  corruption,  the  whole  power  of  the  Church  wai 
supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  pope,  there  flowed  from  him,  at  his  plei> 
sure,  indulgences  or  remissions  of  some  parts  of  the  penance,  afasolB* 
tions,  and  pardons,  the  possession  of  which  was  represented  to  Chm 
tians  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  the  sale  of  which  formed  a  moit 
gainful  traffic." 

As  to  the  passage  respecting  the  gift  of  the  xxrs  of  the  kingdom  et 
heaven  to  Peter,  firom  which  these  views  affect  to  be  derived,  it  is  moit 
naturally  explained  by  the  very  apposite  and  obviously  explanatory  fact, 
that  this  apostle  was  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  in  iti 
perfected  form,  both  to  the  Jews  at  the  day  of  pentecost,  and  afterwari 
to  the  Gentiles*  Bishop  Horsley  applies  it  only  to  the  latter  of  theie 
events,  to  which  indeed  it  may  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  refer. 

^  St.  Peter's  custody  of  the  keys  was  a  temporary,  not  a  perpetsal 
anthority :  its  object  was  not  individuals,  but  the  whole  human  race. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  is  the  true  Church  of  God.  It  k 
now  therefore  the  Christian  Church :  formeriy  the  Jewish  Church  wai 
that  kingdom.  The  true  Church  is  represented  in  this  text,  as  in  many 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  under  the  image  of  a  walled  city,  to  be  entered 
only  at  the  gates.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy  these  gates  were  shut, 
and  particular  persons  only  could  obtain  admittance, — ^Israelites  by  birth, 
or  by  legal  incorporation.  The  locks  of  these  gates  were  the  rites  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  obstructed  the  entrance  of  aUens.  But,  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  keys  of  the 
city  were  given  to  St.  Peter,  by  that  vision  which  taught  him,  and  an* 
thorized  him  to  teach  others,  that  all  distinctions  of  one  nation  bom 
another  were  at  an  end.  By  virtue  of  this  special  commission,  the  great 
apostle  applied  the  key,  pushed  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  threw  the 
gates  of  the  city  open  for  the  admission  of  tiie  whole  Gentile  world, 
in  the  instance  of  Cornelius  and  his  family."  {Horsley's  Sermons,) 

When  the  same  learned  prelate  would  also  refor  the  binding  and 
loosing  power  mentioned  in  the  above  texts  exclusively  to  Peter,  be 
forgets  that  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  Matt,  xviii,  18,  it  is  given 
to  all  the  apostles,  **  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
iMaven,"    These  expressions  manifestly  refer  to  the  authoritative  de^ 
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daration  of  any  thing  to  be  obligatory,  and  its  infiraction  to  be  sinful, 
and  therefore  subject  to  punishment,  or  the  contrary ;  and  the  passage 
Teceives  sufficient  illustration  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles, 
after  his  resurrection,  when,  after  breathing  upon  than,  he  said,  **  Ra- 
eetve  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
to  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  John  xz, 
S2, 23.  To  qualify  them  for  this  authoritative  declaration  of  what  was 
Migatory  upon  men,  or  otherwise ;  and  of  the  ttmu  upon  which  sins 
are  **  remitted,"  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  ^  retained ;" 
they  previously  received*  the  Holy  Ghost,-— a  sufficient  proof  that  this 
power  was  connected  with  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  apostles ;  and 
beyond  those  inspired  men  it  could  not  ext^id,  unless  equally  strong 
miraculous  evidence  of  the  same  degree  of  inspiration  were  affi>rded  by 
any  others.  The  manner  also  in  which  the  apostles  exercised  this 
power  elucidates  the  subject.  We  have  no  instance  at  all  of  their  for* 
giving  the  sins  of  any  individuals ;  they  merely  proeUttmed  the  terms  of 
pardon*  And  we  have  no  instance  of  their  **  retaining"  the  sins  of  any 
one,  except  by  declaring  them  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  Gospel, 
of  which  they  were  the  preachers.  They  authoritatively  explain  in 
their  writings  the  terms  of  forgiveness ;  they  state  as  to  duty  what  is 
obligatory,  and  what  is  not  obligatory,  upon  Christians ;  they  pronounce 
sinners  of  various  kinds,  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  to  be  under  Grod's 
wrath ;  and  they  declare  certain  apostates  to  be  put  beyond  forgiveness 
by  their  own  act,  not  by  apostolic  excommunication ;  and  thus  they 
bind  and  loose,  remit  sins  and  retain  them.  The  meaning  of  these  pas- 
sages is  in  this  manner  explained  by  the  practice  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  we  may  also  see  the  reason  why  in  Matthew  xviii,  a  similar 
declaration  stands  connected  with  the  censures  of  a  Church :  **  More- 
over, if  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  teD  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
tiiy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may 
be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  as  a  publican ;  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye 
■hall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

That  here  there  may  be  a  reference  to  a  provision  made  among  the 
Jews  for  settling  questions  of  accusation  and  dispute  by  the  ciders  of 
their  synagogues,  is  probable ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  our  Lord  looked 
forwaid  to  the  establishment  of  his  own  Church,  which  was  to  displace 
the  synagogue ;  and  that  there  might  be  infallible  rules  to  guide  that 
Church  in  its  judgment  on  moral  cases,  he  turns  to  the  disciples,  to 

whom  ^e  discourse  is  addressed,  and  says  to  them,  <<  Whatsoever  ts,** 
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not  tiie  CTktird^  ^shall  bind  on  earth  Bhall  be  bound  in  beaTen,  ud 
whatsoever  ts  shall  loose  on  earth  diaU  be  loosed  in  beayen.'*  Of  Hm 
disciples  then  present  the  subsequent  history  leads  us  to  conchide,  diat 
he  principaQy  meant  that  the  apostles  should  be  endued  with  this  power, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  tiie  inspired  persons  who  were  to  furnish  <<  the 
Church"  with  infallible  rules  of  judgment,  in  all  such  cases  of  dispute 
and  accusation.  When,  therefore,  any  Church  rightly  interprets  tiiese 
apostolic  rules,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  particular  cases,  it  then 
exercises  a  discipline  which  is  not  only  approved,  but  is  also  confirmed, 
in  heaven  by  the  concurring  dispensations  of  GLod,  who  respects  his  own 
inspirations  in  his  apostles.  The  whole  shows  the  careful  and  solemn 
manner  in  which  all  such  investigations  are  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
serious  effect  of  them.  It  is  by  the  admonishing  and  putting  away  of 
offenders,  that  the  Church  bears  its  testimony  against  all  sin  before  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  she  maintains  a  salutary  influence  ovw  ber 
members,  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  those  censures  which,  when 
Scripturally  administered,  are  sanctioned  by  Christ  its  Head ;  and  which, 
when  they  extend  to  excision  from  the  body,  and  no  error  of  judgment, 
or  sinister  intention,  vitiates  the  proceeding,  separate  the  offenders 
from  that  special  grace  of  Christ  which  is  promised  to  the  faithful  cfA- 
lected  into  a  Church  state^ — a  loss,  an  evil,  and  a  danger,  which  notiiing 
but  repentance,  humiliation,  and  a  return  to  God  and  his  people,  can 
repair.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  part  of  discipline  is  an  ordi* 
nance  of  Christ,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  character  of  his 
Churches,  and  the  preservation  of  their  influence  in  the  world  ;  but  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  offenders  themselves.  To  this  effect  are  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  to  the  immoral  Corinthian, — **  to  deliver 
such  a  one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  (^t^^/2e«A,"  the  dominion  of 
his  bodily  appetites,  « that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  The  practice  of  many  of  the  ancient  Churches  was,  in 
this  respect,  rigid ;  in  several  of  the  circumstances  far  too  much  so ; 
and  thus  it  assumed  a  severity  much  more  appalling  than  in  the  apos- 
tolic times.  It  shows,  however,  how  deeply  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing moral  discipUne  was  felt  among  them,  and  in  substance,  though  not 
in  every  part  of  the  mode,  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  "  When  disciples 
of  Christ,  who  had  dishonoured  his  religion  by  committing  any  gross 
inunorality,  or  by  relapsing  into  idolatry,  were  cut  off*  from  the  Church 
by  the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  they  were  kept,  often  for  years, 
in  a  state  of  penance,  however  desirous  to  be  readmitted.  They  made 
a  public  confession  of  their  faith,  accompanied  with  the  most  humiUating 
expressions  of  grief.  For  some  time  they  stood  without  the  doors, 
while  the  Christians  were  employed  in  worship.  Afterward  they  were 
allowed  to  enter ;  then  to  stand  during  a  part  of  the  service ;  then  to 
remain  during  the  whole :  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of 
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the  Lord's  Supoer,  till  a  formal  absolution  was  pronounced  by  the 
Church.  The  time  of  the  penance  was  soipetimes  shortened,  when 
the  anguish  of  their  mind,  or  any  occasional  distress  of  body,  threatened 
the  danger  of  their  dying  in  that  condition,  or  when  those  who  were 
then  suffering  persecution,  or  other  deserving  members  of  the  Church 
interceded  for  them,  and  became,  by  this  intercession,  in  some  measure, 
sureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour.  The  duration  of  the  penance, 
the  acts  required  while  it  continued,  and  the  manner  of  the  absolution^ 
varied  at  different  times.  The  matter  was,  from  its  nature,  subject  to 
much  abuse ;  it  was  often  taken  under  the  cognizance  of  ancient  coun- 
ells ;  and  a  great  part  of  their  canons  was  employed  in  regulating  the 
exercise  of  discipline."  {HUTm  Lectures.) 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  difficult 
it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  to  adjust  modes  of  Church  government,  so  that 
in  the  view  of  all,  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  fully 
recognized,  and  the  ends  for  which  Churches  are  collected  may  be 
effectually  accomplished,  this  labour  will  always  be  greatly  smoothed, 
by  a  steady  regard,  on  each  side,  to  dutiee  as  well  as  to  rights.  These 
are  equally  imperative  upon  ministers,  upon  subordinate  officers,  and 
upon  the  private  members  of  every  Church.  Charity,  candour,  humi- 
lity, puUic  spirit,  zeal,  a  forgiving  spirit,  and  the  desire,  the  strong 
desire,  of  unity  and  harmony,  ought  to  pervade  all,  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant remembrance  of  the  great  and  solemn  truth,  that  Christ  is  the 
Judge,  as  well  as  the  Saviour  of  his  Churches.  While  the  people  are 
docile  ;  obedient  to  the  word  of  exhortation ;  willing  to  submit,  *^  in  the 
Lord,"  to  those  who  ^  preside  over  them,"  and  are  charged  to  exercise 
Christ's  discipline ;  and  while  ministers  are ''  gentle  among  them,"  after 
the  example  of  St.  Paul, — a  gentleness,  however,  which,  in  his  case, 
winked  at  no  evil,  and  kept  back  no  truth,  and  compromised  no  prin* 
ciple,  and  spared  no  obstinate  and  incurable  offender, — while  they  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ  with  sound  doctrine,  and  are  intent  upon  their  edifi. 
cation,  watching  over  them  *^  as  they  that  must  give  account,"  and  study, 
live,  and  labour,  for  no  other  ends,  than  to  present  that  part  of  the 
Church  committed  to  their  care  **  perfect-  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  every  Church 
win  fall  as  it  were  naturally  and  without  effort  into  its  proper  «  order." 
Pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  Churches,  like  the  first  poetry,  creates 
those  subordinate  rules  by  which  it  is,  afterward,  guarded  and  governed ; 
and  the  best  canons  of  both  are  those  which  are  dictated  by  the  fresh 
«nd  primitive  effiisions  of  their  own  inspiration. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

iifsTTTunoiro  OF  CHBisTiAinTT-— Th>  Saokambiuv. 

Tbx  number  of  Bacraments  is  held  by  all  Protestants  to  be  but  twoy— 
BapUitnf  and  the  Lord^s  Supper;  because  they  find  no  other  inrtitiitad 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  practised  in  the  early  Church*  Hienper 
stition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  added  no  fewer  than  five  to  thenmh 
ber, — Gtm/Ersiafiofi,  penance^  orderSf  matrimonii,  ^ad,  extreme  umetiom. 

The  word  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  for  sacrament  was  fumiipm^'^ 
In  the  New  Testament  this  word  always  means,  as  Can^bdl  has  showed, 
either  a  secret, — something  unknown  till  revealed ;  or  the  spiiitoil 
meaning  of  some  emblem  or  type.  In  both  these  senses  it  is  rendered 
eacramefOitm  in  the  Vulgate  trandation,  which  shows  that  the  latter 
word  was  formerly  used  in  a  large  significati<m.  As  the  GredL  term 
was  empbyed  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  hidden  meaning 
of  an  external  symbol,  as  in  Revelation  i,  20,  ^  the  m^^ttery  of  the  ssfen 
stars,"  it  was  naturally  applied  by  early  Christians  to  the  syndMfical 
rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  as  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  retired 
parts  of  the  ancient  heathen  worship  were  called  mysieries,  from  whidi 
all  but  the  initiated  were  excluded,  the  use  of  the  same  term  to  designate 
that  most  sacred  act  of  Christian  worship,  which  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  approved  members  of  the  Church,  was  probably  thought  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  The  Latin  word  sacrameniumy  in  its  largest  sense, 
may  signify  a  sacred  ceremony  ;  and  is  the  appellation,  also,  of  the 
military  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  For  both  these 
reasons,  probably,  the  term  sacrament  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians.  For  the  first,  because  of  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  Loid's 
Supper ;  and  for  the  second,  because  of  that  engagement  to  he  &ithfal 
to  the  commands  of  Christ,  their  heavenly  Leader*  which  was  implied  ia 
this  ordinance,  and  impressed  upon  them  by  so  sacred  a  solemnity.  R 
was,  perhaps,  from  the  designation  of  this  ordinance,  by  the  term  soers- 
mentum,  by  the  Chnistians  whom  Pliny  examined  as  to  their  faith  and 
modes  of  worship,  that  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan : — <<  From  their  affirmations  I  learned  that  the  sum  of 
all  tiieir  ofienoe,  call  it  fault  or  error,  was,  that  on  a  day  fixed  they  wed 
to  assemble  before  sunrise,  and  sing  together,  in  alternate  reeponseB, 
hymns  to  Christ,  as  a  Deity ;  binding  themselves  hythe  solemn  engage^ 
ments  of  an  oathj  not  to  commit  any  manner  of  wickedness,"  dec.—* 
The  term  seurament  was  also  at  an  early  period  given  to  baptism, 
as  well  as  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  is  now  confined  among  Pro- 
testants to  these  two  ordinances  only.  The  distinctimi  between  sacra- 
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mentfl,  and  other  religious  rites,  is  wdl  stated  by  Burnet.     (On  Ae 
Ardelei.) 

**  This  difference  is  to  be  put  between  sacraments  and  other  ritual 
actions ;  that  whereas  other  rites  are  badges  and  distinctions  hj  which 
Christians  are  known,  a  sacrament  is  more  than  a  bare  matter  of  form ; 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  circumcision  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
things  of  a  different  nature  and  order  from  aU  the  other  ritual  precepts 
oonceming  their  cleansings,  ^e  distinctions  of  days,  places,  and  meats. 
These  were,  indeed,  precepts  given  them  of  Crod ;  but  they  were  not 
federal  acts  of  renewing  the  covenant,  or  reconciling  themselves  to  God* 
By  circumcision  rthey  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  were 
brought  under  the  oUigation  of  the  whole  law ;  they  were  made  by  it 
debtors  to  it ;  and  when  by  tiieir  sins  they  had  provoked  God's  wrath, 
they  were  reconciled  to  him  by  their  sacrifices,  with  which  atonement 
was  made,  and  so  their  sins  were  forgiven  them ;  the  nature  and  end 
of  those  was,  to  be  federal  acts,  in  the  offering  of  which  the  Jews  kept 
to  their  part  of  the  covenant,  and  in  the  accepting  of  which  God  main, 
tained  it  on  his  part ;  so  we  see  a  plain  difference  between  these  and 
a  mere  rite,  which  though  commanded,  yet  must  pass  only  for  the 
badge  of  a  profession,  as  the  doing  of  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  a 
Divine  law.  Now,  in  the  new  dispensation,  though  our  Saviour  has 
eased  us  of  that  law  of  orditumeeSf  that  grievous  yoke,  and  those  beg" 
garly  elementSj  which  were  laid  upon  the  Jews ;  yet  since  we  are  still 
in  the  body  subject  to  our  senses,  and  to  sensible  things,  he  has  ap- 
]K>inted  some  federal  actions  to  be  both  the  visiUe  stipulations  and  pro- 
fessions of  our  Christianity,  and  the  conveyancers  to  us  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel." 

It  is  this  view  of  the  two  sacraments,  as  federal  acts,  which  sweeps 
away  the  five  superstitious  additions  that  the  temerity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  dared  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank  of  sacredness  and  im* 
portance. 

As  it  is  usual  among  men  to  confirm  covenants  by  visible  and  solemn 
forms,  and  has  been  so  firom  the  most  ancient  times,  so  when  ahnighty 
God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  covenant  engagements  with  men,  he 
condescended  to  the  same  methods  of  affording,  on  his  part,  sensible 
assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  to  require  the  same  firom  them.  Thus, 
circumcision  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham ;  and 
when  the  great  covenant  of  grace  was  made  in  the  Son  of  Crod  with  all 
nations,  it  was  agreeable  to  this  analogy  to  expect  that  he  would  in- 
stitute some  constantly'recurring  visible  sign,  in  confirmation  of  his 
mercy  to  us,  which  should  encourage  our  reliance  upon  his  promises, 
and  have  the  force  of  a  perpetual  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  the 
parties*  Such  is  manifestly  the  character  and  ends  both  of  the  insti- 
tiitionof  baptism  and  di6  Lord's  Sqppsr;  but  as  to  the  five  additional 
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sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  **  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or 
ceremony  ordained  of  God,"  {Article  2bth  of  the  Church  of  Englanit) 
and  they  stand  in  no  direct  connection  with  any  covenant  engaganest 
entered  into  by  him  with  his  creatures.  Ckn^rtnatian  rests  on  no  Scrip- 
tural authority  at  all.  Penance^  if  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  repeats 
ance,  is  equally  unsanctioned  by  Scripture ;  and  ifit  mean ''repentance 
toward  God/'  it  is  no  more  a  sacrament  than  faith.  Orders^  or  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  is  an  apostolic  command,  but  has  in  it  no  greater 
indication  of  a  sacramental  act  than  any  other  such  command, — say  the 
excommunication  of  obstinate  sinners  from  the  Church,  which  with  just 
as  good  a  reason  might  be  elevated  into  a  sacrament.  Marriage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  the  papists  a  sacrament  foj  this  curious 
^  reason,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  speaking  of  the  love  and  union  of 

\.  husband  and  wife,  and  taking  occasion  from  that  to  allude  to  the  \on 

of  Christ  to  his  Church,  says,  <'  This  is  a  great  mysteryf*  which  tiie 
Vulgate  version  translates,  <<  Sacsamentum  hoc  magnum  est  .*"  thus 
they  confound  the  large  and  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word  sacrameDt, 
and  forget  that  the  true  «  mystery"  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  lies  not  in 
marriage,  but  in  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  people, — ^  This  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.*'  If,  however, 
the  use  of  the  word  <'  mystery"  in  this  passage  by  St.  Paul,  were  suffi- 
cient to  prove  marriage  a  sacrament,  then  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
as  Beza  observes,  might  be  the  eighth  sacrament,  since  St.  Paul  terms 
tl)at  «  a  mystery,"  Eph.  i,  9,  which  the  Vulgate,  in  like  manner  trans- 
lates by  '<  sacramentum,*^  The  last  of  their  sacraments  is  extreme  tenc- 
fion,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  nowhere  prescribed  in 
Scripture ;  and  if  it  were,  has  clearly  nothing  in  it  of  a  sacramental 
character.  The  passage  in  St.  James's  Epistle  to  which  they  refer, 
cannot  serve  them  at  all ;  for  the  Romanists  use  extreme  unction 
only  when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  past,  whereas  the  prayers  and  tiie 
anointing  mentioned  by  St.  James  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  a  mira- 
culous cure,  for  life,  and  not  for  death.  With  them,  therefore^  extreme 
unction  is  called  *'  the  sacrament  of  the  dying." 

Of  the  nature  of  sacraments  there  are  three  leading  views. 

The  first  is  that  taken  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Church,  the  sacraments  contain  the 
grace  they  signify,  and  confer  grace,  ex  opere  operator  by  the  work 
itself,  upon  such  as  do  not  put  an  obstruction  by  mortal  sin.  **  For 
these  sensible  and  natural  things,"  it  is  declared, "  work  by  the  almighty 
power  of  God  in  the  sacraments  what  they  could  not  do  by  their  own 
power."  Nor  is  any  more  necessary  to  this  effect,  than  that  the  priests, 
*^  who  make  and  consecrate  the  sacraments,  have  an  intention  of  doing 
what  the  Church  doth,  and  doth  intend  to  do."  (Gone.  Trid.  Can.  11.) 
Aooording  therefore  to  thb  doctrine^  flie  matter  of  liie  weenwtaX 
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derives  firom  the  action  of  the  priest,  in  pronouncing  certain  words,  a 
Dirine  virtue,  provided  it  be  the  intention  of  the  priest  to  give  to  that 
matter  such  a  Divine  virtue,  and  this  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  soul  of 
every  person  who  receives  it.  Nor  is  it  required  of  the  person  receiv. 
ing  a  sacrament,  that  he  should  exercise  any  good  disposition,  or  pos- 
sess faith ;  for  such  is  conceived  to  be  the  phyncal  virtue  of  a  sacra- 
ment, that,  except  when  opposed  by  the  obstacle  of  a  mortal  sin,  the  act 
of  receiving  it  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  experience  of  its  efficacy. 
This  is  so  capital  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Romish  Church,  that  the 
council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all  who  deny  that  grace  is  not  conferred 
by  the  sacraments  from  the  act  itsdf  of  receiving  them,  and  affirm  that 
faith  only  in  the  Divine  promises  is  sufficient  to  the  obtaining  of  grace, 
— ^  S*-  quM  dixerit^  per  tpta  nooa  legis  mMcramentOy  ex  apere  operatOj  mor* 
conferri  gratiamy  9ed  Molumfdem  dwints  pronusnonis  ad  gratiam  conat 
quendam  mficere,  anathema  «t^"  (Cone.  Trid.  Ses9.  vii,  Can.  8.)  It 
is  on  this  ground  also,  that  the  members  of  that  Church  argue  the  supe- 
riority of  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  to  those  of  the  Old  ; 
the  latter  having  been  cffiictual  only  ex  opere  operantiSf  from  the  piety 
und  faith  of  the  persons  receiving  them,  while  the  former  confer  grace 
ex  opere  aperatOf  from  their  own  intrinsic  virtue,  and  an  immediate  phy- 
sical influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  receiver. 

The  first  great  objection  to  this  statement  is,  that  it  has  even  no  pre- 
tence of  authority  from  Scripture,  and  grounds  itself  wholly  upon  the 
alleged  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in  fact,  are  just  what 
successive  inventors  of  superstitious  practices  have  thought  proper  to 
make  them.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  anti-scriptural ;  for  as 
the  only  true  notion  of  a  sacrament  is,  that  it  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  a 
<:ovenant ;  and  as  the  saving  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  gr«*ce  are 
made  expressly  to  depend  upon  a  true  fidth ;  the  condition  of  grace 
being  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  the  act  of  receiving  a  sacrament 
independent  of  true  faith,  she  impudently  rejects  the  great  condition  of 
salvation  as  laid  down  in  God's  word,  and  sets  up  in  its  place  another 
of  an  opposite  kind  by  mere  human  authority.  The  third  is,  that  it 
debases  an  ordinance  of  €rod  from  a  rational  service  into  a  mere  charm, 
disconnected  with  every  mental  exercise,  and  working  its  effect  physi- 
cally, and  not  morally.  The  fourth  is  its  licentious  tendency ;  for  as  a 
very  large  class  of  sins  is  by  the  Romish  Church  allowed  to  be  venial, 
and  nothing  but  a  mortal  sin  can  prevent  the  recipient  of  the  sacrament 
from  receiving  the  grace  of  God ;  men  may  live  in  the  practice  of  all 
these  venial  offences,  and  consequently  in  an  unrenewed  habit  of  soul, 
and  yet  be  assured  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  of  eternal  salvation ;  thus 
again  boldly  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament.— 
Finally,  whatever  privileges  the  sacraments  are  designed  to  confer,  all 
sf  tbem  9X9  made  by  this  doctrine  to  depend,  not  upon  the  state  of  llw 
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receiver's  mind,  but  upon  the  ^  intention"  of  the  administrator,  who^  if 
not  intending  to  impart  the  physical  virtue  to  the  elements,  renders  the 
sacrament  of  no  avail  to  the  recipient,  although  be  performs  all  the 
external  acts  of  the  ceremony. 

The  opposite  opinion  of  this  gross  and  unholy  doctrine  is  that  maiD- 
tained  by  Socinus,  and  adopted  generally  by  his  followers :  to  which  also 
the  notions  of  some  orthodox  Protestants  have  too  cardessly  leaned. 
The  view  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments  by  such  persons  ii, 
that  they  differ  not  ugentially  from  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion ; 
but  that  their  peculiarity  consists  in  their  emUematic  character,  under 
which  they  represent  what  is  spiritual  and  invisible,  and  are  memoriab 
of  past  events.  Their  sole  use  therefore  is  to  cherish  pious  sentiments, 
by  leading  the  mind  to  such  meditations  as  are  adapted  to  excite  them. 
Some  also  add,  that  they  are  the  badges  of  a  Christian  profession,  and 
the  instituted  means  by  which  Christians  testify  their  faith  in  Christ 

The  fault  of  the  popish  opinion  is  superstitious  excess  ;  the  &nlt  of 
the  latter  scheme  is  that  of  defect.  The  sacraments  are  emblematical ; 
they  are  adapted  to  excite  pious  sentiments ;  they  are  memorials^  at 
least  the  Lord's  Supper  bears  this  character;  they  are  badges  of  prob* 
fession ;  they  are  the  appointed  means  for  declaring  our  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  so  far  is  this  view  superior  to  the  popish  doctrine,  that  it  devates 
the  sacraments  from  the  base  and  degrading  character  of  a  chaim  and 
incantation,  to  that  of  a  spiritual  and  reasonable  service,  and  instead  of 
making  them  substitutes  for  faith  and  good  works,  renders  them  sub8e^ 
vient  to  both. 

But  if  the  sacraments  are  federal  rites,  that  is,  if  they  are  covenant 
transactions,  they  must  have  a  more  extensive  and  a  deeper  import  than 
this  view  of  the  subject  conveys.  If  circumcision  was  ^  a  token,"  and 
a  "  seal"  of  the  covenant  by  which  God  engaged  to  justify  men  fay  fiutfa, 
then,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  since  Christian  baptism  came  in 
its  place,  it  has  precisely  the  same  office ;  if  the  passover  was  a  sign,  a 
pledge  or  seal,  and  subsequently  a  memorial,  then  these  characters  wifl 
belong  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  relation  of  which  to  the  ^  New  Testa- 
ment," or  Covenant,  ^^  in  the  blood"  of  our  Saviour,  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself.  What  is  the  import  of  the  terms  sign  and  seaL  will  be  bere- 
afler  considered ;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  suggest  them,  to  show  that  the 
tecond  opinion  above  stated  loses  sight  of  these  peculiarities,  and  is 
therefore  defective. 

The  third  opinion  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  formularies  of 
several  Protestant  Churches. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  the  foUowing  question  and  reply:— 

**  What  are  the  sacraments  ?" 
•     **  They  are  holy  visible  signs  and  seals,  ordained  by  Grod  for  this  end, 
that  he  may  more  fuUy  dedare  and  seal  by  them  the  promise  of  Ui 
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Gospel  unto  us ;  to  wit,  that  not  only  unto  all  believers  in  general,  but 
unto  each  of  them  in  particular,  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and 
life  eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
he  accomplished  upon  the  cross." 

The  Church  of  England,  in  her  Twenty-fiflh  Article,  thus  expresses 
herself: — 

**  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of 
Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather  they  be  sure  witnesses,  and 
effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  will  toward  us,  by  the  which  he 
doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him." 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-second  Ques- 
tion of  her  Larger  Catechism,  asks, 

^  What  is  a  sacrament  7"  and  replies : — 

''A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance,  instituted  by  Christ  in  his  Church, 
to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit,  unto  those  within  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  benefits  of  his  mediation ;  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  faith, 
and  all  other  graces ;  to  oblige  them  to  obedience ;  to  testify  and  che- 
rish their  love  and  communion  one  with  another ;  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  that  are  without." 

r 

In  all  these  descriptions  of  a  sacrament,  terms  are  employed  of  just 
and  weighty  meaning,  which  will  subsequently  require  notice.  Gene- 
rally, it  may,  however,  here  be  observed,  that  they  all  assume  that  there 
is  in  this  ordinance  an  express  institution  of  God ;  that  there  is  this 
essential  difference  between  them  and  every  other  symbolical  cere« 
mony,  that  they  are  seals  as  well  as  signs,  that  is,  that  they  afford 
pledges  on  the  part  of  God  of  grace  and  salvation ;  that  as  a  covenant 
has  two  parties,  our  external  acts  in  receiving  the  sacraments  are  in- 
dications of  certain  states  and  dispositions  of  our  mind  with  regard 
to  God's  covenant,  without  which  none  can  have  a  personal  participa- 
tion in  its  benefits,  and  so  the  sacrament  is  useless  where  these  are  not 
found ;  that  there  are  words  of  institution ;  and  a  promise  also  by 
which  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  are  connected  together. 

The  covenant  of  which  they  are  the  seals,  is  that  called  by  the  Het- 
dMerg  CeUechism^  ^the  promise  of  the  Gospel ;"  the  import  of  which 
is,  that  God  giveth  freely  to  every  one  that  believeth  remission  of  sins, 
with  all  spiritual  blessings,  and  ''  life  eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that 
only  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  he  accomplished  upon  the  cross." 

As  SIGNS,  they  are  visible  and  symbolical  expositions  of  what  the 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  above  quoted,  calls  "  the  grace  of 
God,"  and  his  ^  will,"  that  is,  his  ^  good  will  toward  us ;"  or,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ^  significations  of  the  benefits  of  hia 
mediation  ;"  that  is,  they  exhibit  to  the  senses,  under  appropriate  em- 
blems, the  same  benefits  as  are  exhibited  in  another  form  in  the  doe- 
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trines  and  promises  of  the  word  of  God,  80  that  <<  the  eye  may  affect  and 
instruct  the  heart,"  and  that  for  the  strong  incitement  of  our  fiuth,  our 
desire,  and  our  gratitude.  It  ought  neverUieless  to  be  remembered  that 
they  are  not  signs  merely  of  the  grace  of  God  to  us,  but  of  our  oUigi- 
tions  to  him ;  obligations,  however,  still  flowing  from  the  same  grace. 

They  are  also  seals.  A  seal  is  a  confirming  sign,  or,  according  to 
theological  language,  there  is  in  a  sacrament  a  tignum  ngn^etBU^  and 
a  signum  txmfirmans ;  the  former  of  which  is  said,  tigmficartf  to  notify 
or  to  declare ;  the  latter  obstgnarCf  to  set  one's  seal  to,  to  witness.  As, 
therefore,  the  sacraments,  when  considered  as  tignSf  contain  a  decla- 
ration  of  the  same  doctrines  and  promises  which  the  written  word  of 
God  exhibits,  but  addressed  by  a  significant  emblem  to  the  senses ;  so 
also  as  teals,  or  pledges,  they  confirm  the  same  promises  which  are 
assured  to  us  by  God's  own  truth  and  faithfulness  in  his  word,  (which 
is  the  meiin  ground  of  all  affiance  in  his  mercy,)  and  by  his  indwdling 
Spirit  by  which  we  are  <<  sealed,"  and  have  in  our  hearts  *<the  earnest" 
of  our  heavenly  inheritance.  This  is  done  by  an  external  and  visible 
institution ;  so  that  God  has  added  these  ordinances  to  the  piomisei 
of  his  word,  not  only  to  bring  his  merciful  purpose  toward  us  in  Christ 
to  mind,  but  constantly  to  assure  us  that  those  who  believe  in  him  shtO 
be  and  are  made  partakers  of  his  grace.  These  ordinances  are  a  pledge 
to  them,  that  Christ  and  his  benefits  are  theirs,  while  they  are  required, 
at  the  same  time,  by  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  visiUe  sign,  to  signify 
their  complismce  with  his  covenant,  which  may  be  called  ^*  setting  to 
their  seal."  "  The  sacraments  are  God's  seals,  as  they  are  ordinances 
given  by  him  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  that  he  would  be  our 
covenant  God ;  and  they  are  our  seals,  or  we  set  our  seal  thereonto, 
when  we  visibly  profess  that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  him  to  be  hii 
people,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  true  faith,  look  to  be  partaken  of  the 
benefits  which  Christ  hath  purchased,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant."  {Dr,  Ridgley.) 

The  passage  quoted  from  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  a  clause 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  explaining  the  design  of  the  sacraments. 
They  are  <<  visible  signs  and  seals  ordained  by  €rod  for  this  end,  that  he 
may  more  fully  declare,  and  seal  by  them  the  promise  of  his  Gospd  unto 
us,  to  wit,  that  not  only  unto  all  believers  in  general,  hut  to  each  of  them 
in  particular,  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  upon  the 
account  of  that  only  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  he  accomplished  upon  the 
cross."  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  administration  is  to  particular 
individuals  separately,  both  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, — ^  Take, 
eat,"  <<  drink  ye  all  of  this ;"  so  tliat  the  institution  of  the  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  sign  and  seal  is  a  solemn 
transaction  between  God  and  each  individual.  From  which  it  follows^ 
that  to  every  one  to  whom  the  sign  is  exhibited,  a  seal  and  pledge  of  the 
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invisible  grace  is  also  given ;  and  every  individual  who  draws  near  with 
a  true  heart  and  fall  assurance  of  faith,  does  in  his  own  person  enter 
into  God's  covenant,  and  to  him  in  particular  that  covenant  stands  firm. 
He  renews  it  also  in  every  sacramental  act,  the  repetition  of  which  is 
appointed ,  and  being  authorized  by  a  Divine  and  standing  institution 
thus  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  full  grace  of  the  covenant,  he  receives 
thereby  continual  assurances  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  a  God  who 
changes  not ;  but  exhibits  the  same  signs  and  pledges  of  the  same  cove- 
nant of  grace,  to  the  constant  acceptance  of  every  individual  believer 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  his  Church,  which  is  charged  with  the  mi- 
nistration of  these  sacred  symbols  of  his  mercy  to  mankind.  This  is 
an  important  and  most  encouraging  circumstance. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
The  Institutions  of  the  Chubch — Baptism. 

The  Migalion  of  baptism  rests  upon  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who, 
by  his  disciples,  baptized  many  that  by  his  discourses  and  miracles 
were  brought  to  profess  faith  in  him  as  the  Messias  ;-^upon  his  solemn 
command  to  his  apostles  afler  his  resurrection,  ^  Go  and  teach  all  na. 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  And  upon  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  who  thus  showed  that  they  did  not  understand  bap- 
tism, like  our  Quakers,  in  a  mystical  sense.  Thus  St.  Peter,  in  hiA 
sermon  upon  the  day  of  pentecost,  exhorts,  '*  Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Acts  ii,  38. 

As  to  this  sacrament,  which  has  occasioned  endless  and  various 
controversies,  three  things  require  examination, — its  nature  ;  its 
SUBJECTS ;  and  its  xode. 

I.  Its  Nature.  The  Romanists,  agreeably  to  their  superstitious 
opinion  as  to  the  efiicacy  of  sacraments,  consider  baptism  adminis- 
tered by  a  priest  having  a  good  intention,  as  of  itself  applying  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  the  person  baptized.  According  to  them,  baptism  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  and  they  therefore  admit  its  validity 
when  administered  to  a  dying  child  by  any  person  present,  should  there 
be  no  priest  at  hand.  From  this  view  of  its  elSicacy  arises  their  distinc- 
tion between  sins  committed  before  and  afler  baptism.  The  hereditary 
corruption  of  our  nature,  and  all  actual  sins  committed  before  baptism, 
are  said  to  be  entirely  removed  by  it ;  so  that  if  the  most  abandoned 
person  were  to  receive  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  article  of  death,  all 
his  sins  would  be  washed  away.    But  all  sins  committed  after  baptism, 

and  the  infusion  of  that  grace  which  is  conveyed  by  the  sacrament,  must 
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be  expiated  by  penance*  In  this  notion  of  regeneration,  or  the  wadiing 
nway  of  original  sin  by  baptism,  the  Roman  Church  followed  Augustine; 
but  as  he  was  a  predeetinarian,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  a  distinctioa 
between  those  who  are  regenerated,  and  those  who  are  predestinated 
to  eternal  life ;  so  that,  according  to  him,  although  all  the  baptized  are 
freed  from  that  corruption  which  is  entailed  upon  mankind  byAdam^ 
lapse,  and  experience  a  renovation  of  mind,  none  continue  to  walk  io 
that  state  but  the  predestinated.  The  Lutheran  Church  also  places  the 
efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  regeneration,  by  which  faith  is  actually 
conveyed  to  the  soul  of  an  infant.  The  Church  of  England  in  her  biqw 
tismal  services  has  not  departed  entirely  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
Romish  Church  from  which  she  separated.  She  speaks  of  those  who 
are  by  nature  **  bom  in  sin,"  being  made  by  baptism  '<  the  children  of 
grace/'  which  are,  however,  words  of  equivocal  import ;  and  she  gives 
thanks  to  God  ^  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  this  in&nt  with 
his  Holy  Spirit,"  probably  using  the  term  regeneration  in  the  same 
large  sense  as  several  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  not  in  its  modem 
theological  interpretation,  which  is  more  strict.  However  this  be,  a 
controversy  has  long  existed  in  the  English  Church  as  to  the  real  opi- 
nion of  her  founders  on  this  point ;  one  part  of  the  clergy  holding  tin 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism unto  salvation ;  the  other  taking  different  views  not  only  of  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  but  also  of  the  import  of  various  expressions  found 
in  the  articles,  catechisms,  and  offices  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Qua- 
kers view  baptism  only  as  spiritual,  and  thus  reject  the  rite  altogether, 
as  one  of  the  <'  beggarly  elements"  of  fonner  dispensations ;  while  the 
Socinians  regard  it  as  a  mere  mode  of  professing  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Some  of  them  indeed  consider  it  as  calculated  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  upon  those  who  submit  to  it,  or  who  witness  its  administiation ; 
while  others  think  it  so  entirely  a  ceremony  of  induction  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Christians  from  Judaism  and  paganism,  as  to  be  necessary 
only  when  such  conversions  take  place,  so  that  it  might  be  wholly  laid 
aside  in  Christian  nations. 

We  have  called  baptism  a  federal  transaction ;  an  initiation  into^ 
and  acceptance  of,  the  covenant  of  grace,  required  of  us  by  Christ  as  a 
visible  expression  and  act  of  that  faith  in  him  which  he  has  made  a 
condition  of  that  salvation.  It  is  a  point,  however,  of  so  much  imp<^- 
ance  to  establish  the  covenant  character  of  this  ordinance,  and  so 
much  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  depends 
upon  it,  that  we  may  consider  it  somewhat  at  large. 

That  the  covenant  ififith  Abraham,  of  which  circumcision  was  made 

the  sign  and  seal,  Gen.  xvii,  7,  was  the  general  covenant  of  erace,  and 

not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  a  political  and  national  covenant,  may  be 

satisfactorily  established. 
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The  first  eDgagement  in  it  was,  that  God  would  ^greatly  bless" 
Abraham ;  which  promise,  although  it  comprehended  temporal  bless- 
inga  referred,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul,  more  fully  to  the  blessing  of 
his  justification  by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  with  all 
the  spiritual  advantages  consequent  upon  the  relation  which  was  thus 
established  between  him  and  God,  in  time  and  eternity.  The  second 
promise  in  the  covenant  was,  that  he  should  be  ^  the  father  of  many 
nations,"  which  we  are  also  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  interpret  more  with 
reference  to  his  spiritual  seed,  the  followers  of  that  faith  whereof  cometh 
justification,  than  to  his  natural  descendants.  **  That  the  promise  might 
be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  only  to  that  which  is  by  the  law,  but  to  that 
also  which  is  by  Ute  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  aUy^ — 
of  all  believing  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  third  stipulation  in  God!8 
covenant  with  the  patriarch,  was  the  gift  ^Abraham  and  to  his  seed  "^J) 
of  ^  the  land  of  Canaan,"  in  which  the  temporal  promise  was  manifesly  ^ 
but  the  type  of  the  higher  promise  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  Hence 
St.  Paul  says,  ^  By  faiih  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  dwell- 
ing in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise ;"  but  this  ^  faith"  did  not  respect  the  fulfilment  of  the  temporal 
promise ;  for  St.  Paul  adds,  "•  they  looked  for  a  city  which  had  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,"  Heb.  xi,  19.  The  next  pro- 
mise  was,  that  God  would  always  be  ^  a  God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
after  him,"  a  promise  which  is  connected  with  the  highest  spiritual  bless- 
ings, such  as  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  sanctification  of  our  nature, 
as  well  as  with  a  visible  Church  state.  It  is  even  used  to  express  the 
felicitous  state  of  the  Church  in  heaven.  Rev.  xxi,  8.  The  final  engage- 
ment in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  was  that  in  Abraham's  ^  seed,  all  the 
oatioDB  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;"  and  this  blessing,  we  are  ex- 
pressly taught  by  St.  Paul,  was  nothing  less  than  the  justification  of  all 
nations,  tiiat  is,  of  all  believers  in  all  nations,  by  faith  in  Christ : — '^  And 
the  Scriptore,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  by  faith, 
preached  before  the  Gospel  to  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations 
be  blessed.  So  then  they  who  are  of  faith,  are  blessed  with  believing 
Abraham,"  they  receive  the  same  blessing,  justification,  by  the  same 
means,  faith,  Gal.  iii,  8,  9. 

This  covenant  with  Abraham,  therefore,  although  it  respected  a 
natural  seed,  Isaac,  from  whom  a  numerous  progeny  was  to  spring ; 
and  an  earthly  inheritance  provided  for  this  issue,  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and  a  special  covenant  relation  with  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  through 
the  line  of  Jacob,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  to  be  <^  a  God,"  visibly  and 
specially,  and  they  a  visible  and  ^^  pecuUar  people ;"  yet  was,  under  all 
these  temporal,  earthly,  and  external  advantages,  but  a  higher  and  spi- 
ritual grace  embodying  itself  under  these  circumstances,  as  types  of  a 

dispensation  of  salvation  and  eternal  lifci  to  all  who  should  foUow  the 
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faith  of  Abraham,  whose  justificatioii  before  God  was  the  pattern  of  die 
justification  of  every  many  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  in  all  agea. 

Now,  of  this  covenant,  in  its  spiritoal  as  well  as  in  its  temporal  pro- 
visions, circumcision  was  most  certainly  the  sacrament,  that  is,  the 
« sign"  and  the  ^  seal ;"  for  St.  Paul  thus  explains  the  case  :  **  And  he 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  sbal  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised."  And  as  this  right  was 
enjoined  upon  Abraham's  posterity,  so  that  every  ^  uncircumcised  man 
child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  was  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day," 
was  to  be  ^  cut  off  from  his  people,"  by  the  special  judgment  of  God, 
and  that  because  ^  he  had  broken  God's  eooennftf,"  Gen.  xvii,  14,  it 
therefore  follows  that  this  rite  was  a  constant  pMieation  of  God's  cove- 
nant  of  grace  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  its  repetition  a 
continual  cor^rmation  of  that  covenant,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  all  prac- 
tising it  in  that  faith  of  which  it  was  the  ostensible  expression. 

As  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  Abraham  was  bound  up  with 
temporal  promises  and  privileges,  so  circumcision  was  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  in  both  its  parts, — its  spiritual  and  its  temporal,  its  snpe* 
rior  and  inferior,  provisions.  The  spiritual  promLses  of  the  covenant 
continued  unrestricted  to  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  by 
Isaac  or  by  Ishmael ;  and  stiU  lower  down,  to  the  descendants  of  Eaan 
as  well  as  to  those  of  Jacob.  Circumcision  was  practised  among  them 
all  by  virtue  of  its  Divine  institution  at  first ;  and  was  extended  to  their 
foreign  servants,  and  to  proselytes,  as  well  as  to  their  children ;  and 
wherever  the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  grace  was  by  Divine  appointment, 
there  it  was  as  a  seal  of  that  covenant,  to  all  who  believingly  used  it ; 
for  we  read  of  no  restriction  of  its  spiritual  blessings,  that  is,  its  saving 
engagements,  to  one  line  of  descent  from  Abraham  only.  But  over  the 
temporal  branch  of  the  covenant,  and  the  external  religious  privileges 
arising  out  of  it,  God  exercised  a  rightful  sovereignty,  and  expresaly  re- 
stricted them  first  to  the  line  of  Isaac,  and  then  to  that  of  Jacobs  with 
whose  descendants  he  entered  into  special  covenant  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses.  The  temporal  blessings  and  external  privileges  comprised 
under  general  expressions  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  were  explain- 
ed and  enlarged  under  that  of  Moses,  while  the  spiritual  blessings  re- 
mained unrestricted  as  before.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
circumcision  was  re-enacted  under  the  law  of  Moses.  It  was  a  ooa- 
firmation  of  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  now,  by 
a  covenant  of  peculiarity,  made  over  to  them,  while  it  was  still  recog- 
nized as  a  consuetudinary  rite  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their 
fathers,  and  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with 
Abraham  and  with  all  his  descendants  without  exception.  This  double 
reference  of  circumcision,  both  to  the  authority  of  Moses  and  to  that  of 

the  patriarchs,  is  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  John  vii,  92 :  ^  Mosei 
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therefore  gave  unto  you  circumciaony  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers ;"  or,  as  it  is  better  translated  by  Campbell,  **>  Moses  insti- 
tuted  circumcision  among  you,  (not  that  it  is  from  Moses,  but  from  the 
patriarchs,)  and  ye  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath.  If  on  the  Sabbath  a  child 
receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Mates  may  not  be  violated,"  d^. 

From  these  observations,  the  controversy  in  the  apostolic  Churches 
respecting  circumcision  will  derive  much  elucidation. 

The  covenant  with  Abraham  prescribed  circumcision  as  an  act  of 
faith  in  its  promises,  and  a  pledge  [to  perform  its  conditions]  [on  the 
part  of  his  descendants.]  But  the  object  on  which  this  faith  rested, 
was  ^  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  in  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed :  which  seed,  says  St.  Faul,  *<  is  Christ ;" — Christ  as  promised, 
not  yet  come.  When  the  Christ  had  come,  so  as  fully  to  enter  upon 
his  redeeming  offices,  he  could  no  longer  be  the  object  of  faith,  as  still 
to  come ;  and  this  leading  promise  of  the  covenant  being  accomplished, 
the  sign  and  seal  of  it  vanished  away.  Nor  could  circumcision  be  con-* 
tinued  in  IhU  mewj  by  any,  without  an  implied  denial  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  expected  seed  of  Abraham.  Circumcision  also  as  an  insti- 
tution  of  Moses,  who  continued  it  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  both  in  its  spiritual  and  temporal  provisions,  but  with  respect 
to  the  latter  made  it  also  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  restriction  of  its  tem- 
poral  blessings  and  peculiar  religious  privileges  to  the  descendants  of 
Israel,  was  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  our  Lord  upon  his  office  of 
Mediator,  in  which  office  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  in  him.  The 
Mosaic  edition  of  the  covenant  not  only  guaranteed  the  land  of  Canaan, 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  people  and  visible  Church  of 
God  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  except  by  proselytism.  But  when  oar 
Lord  conmmndod  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  ''all  nations,"  and 
opened  the  gates  of  the  ^  common  salvation"  to  all,  whether  Gentiles 
or  Jews,  circumciflioiit  as  the  sign  of  a  cov^ant  of  peculiarity  and 
religious  distinctioiiy  was  done  away  also.  It  had  not  only  no  reason 
remaining,  but  the  continuance  of  the  rite  involved  the  recognition 
of  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  terminated  by  Christ. 

This  will  explain  the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  this  great  question. 
He  declares  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision ;  that  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumci- 
sion,  but  ^  faith  that  worketh  by  love ;"  faith  in  the  seed  of  Abraham 
already  come  and  already  engaged  in  his  mediatorial  and  redeeming 
work  ;  faith,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Gentiles  came  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Jews  themselves,  and  were  justified 
and  saved.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-necearity  of  circumcision  he  ap- 
plies to  the  Jews  as  well  as  to  the  Gentfles,  ahhoagh  he  specially  re- 
sists the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers  to  impose  this  rite  upon  the  Gentile 

converts ;  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Spvil 
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when  the  appeal  upon  this  question  was  made  to  ^  the  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,"  from  the  Church  at  Antioch*  At  the  same  time 
it  is  clear  that  he  takes  two  different  views  of  the  practice  of  circum. 
cision,  as  it  was  continued  among  many  of  the  first  Christians.  The 
first  is  that  strong  one  which  is  expressed  in  Gral.  v,  2-4,  **  Behold,  I 
Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Chriti  shall  pro^  ytw 
nothing ;  for  I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he 
is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  Christ  is  become  of  no  ^ed  unto 
you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law,  ye  are  fallen  from  grace." 
The  second  is  that  milder  view  which  he  himself  must  have  had  when 
he  circumcised  Timothy  to  render  him  more  acceptable  to  tl|e  Jews  ,* 
and  which  also  appears  to  have  led  him  to  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
this  practice  when  writing  his  epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  although 
many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  continued  to  circumcise  their  children, 
as  did  the  Jewish  Christians  for  a  long  time  afterward.  These  difier- 
ent  views  of  circumcision,  hdd  by  the  same  person,  may  be  explained 
by  considering  the  different  principles  on  which  circumcision  might 
be  practised  after  it  had  become  an  obsolete  ordinance. 

1.  It  might  be  taken  in  the  simple  view  of  its  first  institution,  8B 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  and  then  it  was  to  be 
condemned  as  involving  a  denial  that  Abraham's  seed,  the  Christ,  had 
already  come,  since,  upon  his  coming,  every  old  covenant  gave  place 
to  the  new  covenant  introduced  by  him. 

2.  It  might  be  practised  and  enjoined  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  which  was  still  the  Abrahamic  covenant  with  its 
spiritual  blessings,  but  with  restrictioii  of  its  temporal  promises  and 
special  ecclesiastical  privileges  to  the  Une  of  Jacob,  with  a  law  of 
observances  which  was  obligatory  upon  all  entering  that  covenant  by 
circumcision.  In  that  case  it  involved,  in  like  manner,  the  notion  of 
the  continuance  of  an  old  covenant,  after  the  establishment  of  the  new; 
for  thus  St.  Paul  states  the  case  in  Gal.  iii,  19,  <<  Wherefore  then  serveth 
the  law  ?  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions  until  the  seed  should 
come."  After  that  therefore  it  had  no  effect : — it  had  waxed  old,  and 
had  vanished  away. 

3.  Again :  Circumcision  might  imply  an  obligation  to  observe  all 
the  beremoniol  usages  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  along 
with  a  general  belief  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  as  necessary  to  justifica- 
tion before  God.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  those  among 
the  Galatian  Christians  who  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  of  the  Jew- 
ish teachers  who  enjoined  it  upon  them ;  for  St.  Paul  in  that  epistle 
constantly  joins  circumcision  with  legal  observances,  and  as  involving 
an  obligation  to  do  ^  the  whole  law,"  in  order  to  justification.  <<  I  tes- 
tify again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do 

THE  WHOLE  LAW ;  Whosoevet  of  you  are  jutiified  by  the  law,  ye  are 
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faUen  from  grace."  ^  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
worki  of  the  law^  but  by  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  Gal.  ii,  16. 
To  all  persons  therefore  practising  circumcision  in  this  view,  it  was 
obvious  that  '^  Christ  was  become  of  none  effect,"  the  very  principle  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  in  him  was  renounced,  even  while  his  Di- 
vine mission  was  still  admitted. 

4.  But  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  circumcision  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  innocenUyf  though  not  wisely,  practised  among  the 
Christian  Jews.  The  first  was  that  of  preserving  an  ancient  national 
distinction  on  which  they  valued  themselves ;  and  were  a  converted 
'  Jew  in  the  present  day  disposed  to  perform  that  rite  upon  his  children 
for  this  purpose  only,  renouncing  in  the  act  all  consideration  of  it  as  a 
sign  and  seal  of  the  old  covenants,  or  as  obliging  to  ceremonial  acts  in 
order  to  justification,  no  one  would  censure  him  with  severity.  It 
appears  clear  that  it  was  under  some  such  view  that  St.  Paul  circum- 
cised Timothy,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess ;  he  did  it  because  of  "  the 
Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters,"  that  is,  because  of  their  national 
prejudices,  ^  for  they  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."  The  second 
was  a  lingering  notion,  that,  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Jews 
who  believed  would  still  retain  some  degree  of  eminence,  some  superior 
relation  to  God ;  a  notion  which,  however  unfounded,  was  not  one  which 
demanded  direct  rebuke,  when  it  did  not  proudly  refuse  spiritual  com- 
munion with  the  converted  Gentiles,  but  was  held  by  men  who  **  re- 
joiced that  Grod  had  granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life." 
These  considerations  may  account  for  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
subject  of  circumcision  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Some  of  them 
continued  to  practise  that  rite,  but  they  were  probably  believers  of  the 
class  just  mentioned ;  for  had  he  thought  that  the  rite  was  continued 
among  them  on  any  principle  which  affected  the  fiindamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  equally  prompt  and  fear- 
less  in  pointing  out  that  apostasy  firom  Christ  which  was  implied  in  it, 
as  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians. 

Not  only  might  circumcision  be  practised  with  views  so  opposite  that 

one  might  be  wholly  innocent,  although  an  infirmity  of  prejudice ;  the 

other  such  as  would  involve  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 

by  faith  in  Christ ;  but  some  other  Jewish  observances  also  stood  in  the 

same  circumstances.     St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  a  part 

of  his  writings  from  which  we  obtain  the  most  information  on  these 

questions,  grounds  his  <'  doubts"  whether  the  members  of  that  Church 

were  not  seeking  to  be  "justified  by  the  law,"  upon  their  observing 

<*  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years."     Had  he  done  more  than 

"  doubt,"  he  would  have  expressed  himself  more  positively.     He  saw 

their  danger  on  this  point ;  he  saw  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  this 

fotal  result,  by  such  an  observance  of  these  ^  days,"  dKC|  ashadastrong 
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tf^pifig  ami  dangerous  approach  to  that  dependence  npon  them  ht 
justification,  which  would  destroy  their  fiiith  in  Christ's  soldy  soffi- 
cient  sacrifice ;  but  his  very  doubting,  not  of  die  feet  of  their  being 
addicted  to  these  obserrances,  but  of  the  anssiiir  with  which  they  re- 
garded them,  supposes  it  possible,  however  dangerous  this  Jewish  con- 
formity  might  be,  that  they  nught  be  observed  for  reasons  which  would 
still  consist  with  their  entire  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  for 
salvation.  Even  he  himself^  stron^y  as  he  resisted  the  imposition  of 
this  conformity  to  Jewish  customs  upon  the  converts  to  Christiantty  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  yet  in  practice  must  have  conformed  to  many  of 
them,  when  no  sacrifice  of  principle  was  understood ;  for,  in  order  to 
gain  the  Jews,  he  became  ^  as  a  Jew." 

From  these  observationsi  which  have  been  somewhat  digressive,  we 
return  to  observe  that  not  only  was  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  of  which 
circumcision  was  the  sign  and  seal,  a  covenant  of  grace,  but  that  when 
this  covenant  in  its  ancient  form  was  done  away  in  Christ,  then  the 
old  sign  and  seal  peculiar  to  that  form  was  by  consequence  aboHidied. 
If  then  baptism  be  not  the  initiatory  sign  and  seal  of  the  same  covenant 
in  its  n^w  and  perfect  form,  as  circumcision  was  of  the  old,  this  new 
covenant  has  no  such  initiatory  rite  or  sacrament  at  aH ;  since  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  initiatory,  but,  like  the  sacrifices  of  dkl,  is  of  regu- 
lar and  habitual  observance.  Several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  fiie 
very  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  will,  however,  show  that  bap- 
tism is  to  the  new  covenant  what  circumcision  was  to  the  <dd,  and 
took  its  place  by  the  APPOiNTXsifT  of  Christ. 

This  may  be  argued  from  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  a^xisdeib 
*^  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  th^n  to  ob- 
serve all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,"  Matt,  xxviii,  19, 
20.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ; 
he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  Mark  xvi,  15, 16. 

To  understand  the  force  of  these  words  of  our  Lord,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  gate  of  ^  the  common  salvation"  was  only  now  for 
the  first  time  going  to  be  opened  to  the  Gentile  nations.  He  himself 
had  declared  that  in  his  personal  ministry  he  was  not  sent  but  to  *<  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;"  and  he  had  restricted  his  disciples 
in  like  manner,  not  only  from  ministering  to  the  Gentiles,  but  from 
entering  any  city  of  the  Samaritans.  By  what  means  therefore  were 
^<  all  nations"  now  to  be  brought  into  the  Church  of  Grod,  which  fiom 
henceforth  was  most  truly  to  be  cathdic  or  universal  ?  I^ainly,  by 
baptizing  them  that  believed  the  ^  good  news,"  and  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  new  covenant.  This  is  apparent  from  the  very  words ;  and  thus 
was  baptism  expressly  made  the  initiatory  rite,  by  which  bdievers  of 
^  an  nations"  were  to  be  introduced  into  the  Church  and  covenant  of 
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grace ;  an  office  id  which  it  manifestly  took  the  place  of  circumci8ion« 
which  heretofore,  even  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  had  been  the  only 
initiatory  rite  into  the  same  covenant.  Moses  re-enacted  circumcision ; 
our  Lord  not  only  does  not  re-enact  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  appoints 
another  mode  of  entrance  into  the  covenant  in  its  new  and  perfected 
form,  and  that  so  expressly  as  to  amount  to  a  formal  abrogation  of  the 
ancient  sign,  and  the  putting  of  baptism  in  its  place.  The  same  argu- 
ment may  be  maintained  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus, 
**  Elzcept  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Grod."  By  the  kingdom  of  God,  our  Lord,  no  doubt,  in 
the  highest  sense,  means  the  future  state  of  felicity ;  but  he  uses  this 
phrase  to  express  the  state  of  his  Church  on  earth,  which  is  the  gate 
to  that  celestial  kingdom ;  and  generally  indeed  speaks  of  his  Church 
on  earth  under  this  mode  of  expression,  rather  than  of  the  heavenly 
state.  If  then  he  declares  that  no  one  can  ^  enter"  into  that  Church 
but  by  being  **  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which  heavenly 
gift  followed  upon  baptism  when  received  in  true  faith,  he  clearly 
makes  baptism  the  mode  of  initiation  into  his  Church  in  this  passage 
as  in  the  last  quoted ;  and  in  both  he  assigns  to  it  the  same  office  as 
circumcision  in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  whether  in  its  patri- 
archal or  Mosaic  form. 

A  farther  proof  that  baptism  has  precisely  the  same  federal  and 
initiatory  character  as  circumcision,  and  that  it  was  instituted  for  the 
same  ends,  and  in  its  place,  is  found  in  Colossians  ii,  10-12,  ^  And  ye 
are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power ; 
in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without 
bandff,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh*  by  the  circumcision 
yf  Chriet^  buried  with  him  in  ftapli«m,"  d^.  Here  baptism  is  also  made 
the  initiatory  rite  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  by  which  the  Colossians  ' 
were  joined  to  Christ  in  whom  they  are  said  to  be  <*  complete ;"  and  so 
certain  is  it  that  baptism  has  the  same  office  and  import  now  as  circum- 
cision formerly^ — with  this  difference  only,  that  the  object  of  faith  was 
then  future,  and  now  it  is  Christ  as  come^ — that  the  apostle  expressly 
calls  baptism  ^  the  circumcision  of  Christy"  the  circumcision  instituted 
by  him,  which  phrase  he  puts  ouj  of  the  reach  of  frivolous  criticism,  by 
adding  exegetically, — ^  buried  with  him  in  baptism."  For  unless  the 
apostle  here  calls  baptism  ^  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  he  asserts  that 
we  '*  put  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  that  is,  become  new 
creatures  by  virtue  of  our  Lord's  own  personal  circumcision ;  but  if 
this  be  absurd,  then  the  only  reason  for  which  he  can  call  baptism  '<  the 
circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  Christian  circumcision,  is,  fliat  ithas  takon 
the  place  of  the  Abrahamic  circumcision,  and  fidfils  the  same  office  of 
introducing  believing  men  into  God's  covenant,  and  entitling  them  to 
the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings. 
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But  let  us  also  quote  Gal.  iii,  27-29,  ^^For  aa  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  nrro  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ ;  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  if  ye  are  Christ's,'*  by  thus 
being  ^  bapiized^^*  and  by  ^  puUing  on"  Christ,  **  then  are  ye  Abraham's 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

The  argument  here  is  also  decisive.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was 
by  circumcision  believingly  submitted  to,  that  ^  strangers"  or  heathens, 
as  wdl  as  Jews,  became  the  spiritual  **  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  ^  heirs" 
of  the  same  spiritual  and  heavenly  ^pronUees."  But  the  same  office  in 
this  passage  is  ascribed  to  baptism  also  believingly  submitted  to ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable.  The  same  eoeenani  character  of 
each  rite  is  here  also  strongly  marked,  as  well  as  that  the  covenant  is 
the  same,  although  under  a  different  mode  of  administration.  In  no  other 
way  could  circumcision  avail  any  thing  under  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
than  as  it  was  that  visible  act  by  which  God's  covenant  to  justify  men 
by  faith  in  the  promised  seed  was  accepted  by  them.  It  was  therefore 
a  part  of  a  federal  transaction ;  that  outward  act  which  he  who  offered 
a  covenant  engagement  so  gracious  required  as  a  solemn  declaration 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  covenanted  grace  upon  the  covenanted  condi- 
tions.  It  was  thus  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  offered  to  tiie  ac- 
ceptance of  all  who  heard  it,  and  thus  that  they  were  to  dedaie  their 
acceptance  of  it.  In  the  saitie  manner  there  is  a  standing  ofier  of  fte 
same  covenant  of  mercy  wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached.  The  **  good 
news"  which  it  contains  is  that  of  a  promise,  an  engagement,  a  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  Grod  to  remit  sin,  and  to  save  all  that  believe  in 
Christ.  To  the  covenant  in  this  new  form  he  also  requires  a  visible 
and  formal  act  of  acceptance,  which  act  when  expressive  of  the  required 
faith  makes  us  parties  to  the  covenant,  and  entitles  us  through  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  to  its  benefits.  <«  He  that  helieveih  and  is  haptixed  shall  be 
saved ;"  or,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  *^  As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ ;  and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then 
are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

We  have  the  same  view  of  baptism  as  an  act  of  covenant  acceptance, 
and  as  it  relates  to  God's  gracious  engagement  to  justify  the  ungodly 
by  faith  in  his  Son,  in  the  often-quoted  passage  in  1  Peter  iii,  20, 
^  Which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long  suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  where- 
unto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

When  St.  Peter  calls  baptism  the  *«  figure,"  ovnTVTrov,  the  antitype  of 
the  transaction  by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  from  perishiif 
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with  the  ungodly  and  unbelieTing  world,  he  had  doubtless  in  mind  the 
faxUi  of  Noah,  and  that  under  the  same  view  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
Heb.  xi,  ^  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house ;  by 
the  which"  act  of  faith  ^  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith ;"  an  expression  of  the  same  import  as 
if  he  had  said,  *^  by  which  act  of  faith  he  was  justified  before  God."  It 
has  been  already  explained  in  another  place  (Part  ii,  chap,  xxii,  p.  171) 
in  what  way  Noah's  preparing  of  the  aric,  and  his  faith  in  the  Divine  pro- 
mise  of  preservation,  were  indicative  of  his  having  that  direct  faith  in 
the  Christ  to  come,  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  discourses  in  the  eleventh 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  that  which  characterized  **  all  the  elders,"  and  by 
which  they  obtained  their  ^  good  report"  in  the  Church.  His  preserva- 
tion and  that  of  his  family  was  so  involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  more 
ancient  promise  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  deliverance 
of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan,  that  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that 
his  faith  in  the  promise  respecting  his  own  deliverance  from  the  deluge, 
was  supported  by  his  faith  in  that  greater  promise,  which  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  the  whole  race  perished  without  exception. 
His  building  of  the  ark,  and  entering  into  it  with  his  family,  are  therefore 
considered  by  St.  Paul  as  the  visible  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  an- 
cient  promises  of  God  respecting  Messiah ;  and  for  this  reason  baptism 
is  called  by  St.  Peter,  without  any  allegory  at  all,  but  in  the  sobriety  of 
fact  **  the  antitype**  of  this  transaction ;  the  one  exactly  answering  to 
the  other,  as  an  external  expression  of  faith  in  the  same  objects  and 
the  same  promises. 

But  the  apostle  does  not  rest  in  this  general  representation.  He 
proceeds  to  express  in  a  particular  and  most  forcible  manner,  the  nature 
of  Christian  baptism,—^  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh ; 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  Grod,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Now,  whether  we  take  the  word  eire/iun7/ia,  rendered  in 
our  translation  '<  answer,"  for  a  demand  or  requirement ;  or  for  the  an- 
swer to  a  question  or  questions ;  or  in  the  sense  of  stipulation ;  the  gene- 
ral import  of  the  passage  is  nearly  the  same.  If  the  first,  then  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  baptism  is  not  the  putting  away  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  not  a  mere  external  ceremony ;  but  a  rite  which  demands 
or  requires  something  of  us,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  *<  good  con- 
science." What  that  is,  we  learn  from  the  words  of  our  Lord :  it  is 
ikith  in  Christ :  ^  He  that  beiieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;" 
which  faith  is  the  reliance  of  a  penitent  upon  the  atonement  of 
the  Saviour,  who  thus  submits  with  all  gratitude  and  truth  to  the 
terms  of  the  evangelical  covenant.  If  we  take  the  second  sense,  we 
^  nsuflt  lay  aside  the  notion  of  some  lexicographers  and  commentators, 

who  think  that  there  is  an  alkiflion  to  the  anetSHl  practice  of  demanding 
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of  the  candidates  for  baptunn  whether  they  renounced  their  nnsy  and  the 
service  of  Satan,  with  other  questions  of  the  same  import ;  foTyanaad 
as  these  questions  may  be,  they  are  probably  not  so  ancient  as  the  time 
of  the  apoistle.  We  know,  however,  fnmi  the  instance  of  Philip  and  the 
eunuch,  that  there  was  an  explicit  regtctrmeftf  of  faUhf  and  as  explicit 
an  answer  or  confession  :  *^  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  bdievest  with  aD 
thy  heart,  thou  mayest ;  and  he  answered,  I  believe  that  Jesus  ib  the 
Son  of  God."  Every  administration  of  baptism  indeed  implied  this  de- 
mand ;  and  baptism,  if  we  understand  St.  Peter  to  refer  to  this  circum- 
stance, was  such  an  ^  answer"  to  the  interrogations  of  the  administrator, 
as  expressed  a  true  and  evangelical  faith.  If  we  take  the  third  render- 
ing  of  «  «f tjmlofum,"  which  has  less  to  support  it  critically  than  either 
i>f  the  others,  still  as  the  profession  oF  faith  was  a  condition  of  baptism, 
that  profession  had  the  full  force  of  a  formal  stipulation,  since  all  true 
faith  in  Christ  requires  an  entire  subjection  to  him  as  Lord,  as  wdl  as 
Saviour. 

Upon  this  passage,  however,  a  somewhat  clearer  light  may  be  throwiL 
by  understanding  the  word  eireporiifia  in  the  sense  of  that  which  cufti. 
requiresy  seekSf  something  beyond  itself.  The  verb  from  which  it  in 
derived  signifies  to  ask  or  require ;  but  eirepurvfia  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  but  once  in  the  version  of  the  Setenty, 
Dan.  iv,  17,  where,  however,  it  is  used  so  as  to  be  folly  iDustmtiveof 
the  meaning  of  St.  Peter.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  be  humbled  by  being 
driven  from  men  to  associate  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  the  vinon 
in  which  this  was  represented  concludes,  ^  This  matter  is  by  the  decree 
of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand,  to  eiznpurrifiay  by  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Ones,  to  the  tntenl  that  the  living  may  know,  iva  yvQaiv  oi  Ciuvrer,  that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  The  Chaldaic  word,  like 
the  Greek,  is  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  ask,  to  require,  and  may  be 
(equally  expressed  by  the  word  petiiio,  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vul- 
gate,  or  by  pottuUiium.  There  was  an  end,  an  ''  itdeniy^  for  which  the 
humbling  of  the  Babylonian  king  was  required  ^  by  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Ones"  that,  by  the  signal  punishment  of  the  greatest  earthly  monarch. 
**  the  living  might  know  that  the  Most  H  igh  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men.** 
In  like  manner  baptism  has  an  end,  an  ^  intent,"  ^  not  the  putting  away 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  but  obtaining  ^*  a  good  conscience  toward  God  ^ 
and  it  requires,  claims  this  good  consfience  through  that  faith  in  Christ 
whereof  cometh  remission  of  sins,  the  cleansing  of  the  "  conscience 
from  dead  works,"  and  those  supplies  of  supernatural  aid  by  which,  in 
future,  men  may  "  live  in  all  good  conscience  before  €rod."  It  is  thus 
that  we  see  how  St.  Peter  preserves  the  correspondence  between  the 
act  of  Noah  in  preparing  the  ark  as  an  act  of  faith  by  which  he  waa 
justified,  and  the  act  of  submitting  to  Christian  baptism,  which  isabo 
obviously  an  act  of  faith,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins,  or  the  obtainisg 
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a  good  conscience  before  God.  This  is  &rther  strengthened  by  his  im- 
mediately adding,  ^  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ :"  a  clause  which 
our  translators  by  the  use  of  a  parenthesis,  connect  with  ^baptism  doth 
also  now  save  us ;"  so  that  their  meaning  is,  we  are  saved  by  baptiem 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  he  ^  rose  again  for 
our  justification,"  this  sufficiently  shows  the  true  sense  of  the  apostle, 
who,  by  our  being  <<  saved,"  clearly  means  our  being  justified  by  faith. 

The  text,  however,  needs  no  parenthesis,  and  the  true  sense  may  be 
thus  expressed  :  ^  The  antitype  to  which  water  of  the  flood,  baptism, 
doth  now  save  us ;  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
that  which  intently  seeks  a  good  eonmsience  toward  God,  through  faith 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  But  however  a  particuilar  word 
may  be  disposed  of,  the  whole  passage  can  only  be  consistently  taken 
to  teach  us  that  baptism  is  the  outward  sign  of  our  entrance  into 
Crod's  covenant  of  mercy ;  and  that  when  it  is  an  act  of  true  faith,  it 
becomes  an  instrument  of  salvation,  like  that  act  of  faith  in  Noah,  by 
which,  when  moved  with  fear,  he  ^  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of 
his  house,"  and  survived  the  destruction  of  an  unbelieving  world. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  then  follow,  that  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  and  the  Christian  covenant  is  the  same  gracious  engagement 
on  the  part  of  God  to  show  mercy  to  man,  and  to  bestow  upon  him 
eternal  life,  through  faith  in  Christ  as  the  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  differ- 
ing only  in  circumstances ;  and  that  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  this  cove- 
nant under  the  old  dispensation  was  circumcision,  under  the  new  it  is 
baptinn,  which  has  the  same  federal  character,  performs  the  same 
initiatory  office,  and  is  instituted  by  the  same  authority.  For  none 
could  have  authority  to  lay  aside  the  appointed  seal,  but  the  being 
who  first  instituted  it,  who  changed  the  fimn  oi  the  covenant  itself, 
and  who  has  in  fact  abrogated  the  old  seal  by  the  appointment  of  an- 
other, even  baptism,  which  is  made  obligatory  upon  ^  all  nations  to  whom 
the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  is"  to  continue  to  ^the  end  of  the  world." 

This  argument  is  sufficiently  extended  to  show  that  the  Antipsadobap- 
tist  writers  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prove  that  baptism  has  not  been 
appointed  in  the  room  of  circumcision ;  a  point  on  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  employ  all  their  strength ;  for  the  substitution  of  baptism 
for  circumciiion  being  estabhshed,  one  of  their  main  objections  to  infant 
baptism,  as  we  riiaO  just  now  show,  is  rendered  wholly  nugatory. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  in  stating  the  natiireof  the  ordinance  of  Christian 
baptism,  to  consider  it  generally  as  an  act  by  which  man  enters  into 
God's  covenant  of  grace.  Under  this  general  view  several  particulars 
are  contained,  which  it  is  of  groat  importance  ri lightly  to  undcrstatid. 
Baptism,  both  as  a  ngn  and  «eaZ,  presents  an  entire  corrospondonce 
with  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.     Let  it  then  bo  considered, — 

1.  As  A  SIGH.     Under  this  view,  eireurocition  indicated,  by  a  visible 
Vol.  n.  40 
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and  continued  rhe,  the  placabUiiy  of  Grod  toward  his  sinful  creatures, 
and  held  out  the  promise  of  justificatioDt  by  fhith  alone,  to  every  truly 
penitent  offender.  It  went  farther,  and  was  the  sign  of  sanctification, 
or  the  taking  away  the  pollution  of  sin,  *^  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness," 
as  well  as  the  pardon  of  actual  oflfiBOces,  and  thus  was  the  visible  em- 
blem  of  a  regenerate  mind,  and  a  renewed  Kfe.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  passages :  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly 
in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcisioa 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spiriif  and  not  in  the  letter^  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men,  but  of  God,"  Rom.  ii,  28.  **  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will ' 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  nwyest  live,** 
Deut.  XXX,  6.  ^  Circumcise  yourselves  to  iJtte  Lord,  and  take  away  ^ 
foreskins  of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem," Jer.  iv,  3.  It  was  the  sign  also  of  peculiar  relation  to  God,  as 
his  people :  "  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  then, 
and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  it  is 
this  day.  Circumcise,  therbfobe,  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be 
no  more  stiff  necked,"  Deut.  x,  15,  16. 

In  all  these  respects,  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  the  new  covenant,  oorrefl- 
ponds  to  circumcision.  Like  that,  its  administration  is  a  constant  exhi- 
bition of  the  placability  of  God  to  man ;  like  that,  it  is  the  initiatoiy  rite 
into  a  covenant  which  promises  pardon  and  salvation  to  a  true  fiiith,  of 
which  it  is  the  outward  profession ;  like  that,  it  is  the  symbol  of  rege- 
neration, the  washing  away  of  sin,  and  ^  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  and  like  that,  it  is  a  sign  of  peculiar  relation  to  God,  Chnstians 
becoming,  in  consequence,  *'  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar  people," — 
his  «*  Church"  on  earth,  as  distinguished  from  "  the  world."  *«  For  we," 
says  the  apostle,  **  are  the  circumcision,"  we  are  that  peculiar  people 
and  Church  now,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  cir- 
cumcision,  '<  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 

But  as  a  sign  baptism  is  more  than  circumcision ;  because  the  cove- 
nant, under  its  new  dispensation,  was  not  only  to  offer  pardon  upon 
beUeving,  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fleshly  appetites,  and  a  pecu. 
liar  spiritual  relation  to  God,  all  which  we  find  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  also  to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  fitlness,  upon  all  be- 
lievers ;  and  of  this  efRision  of  *<  the  power  from  on  high,"  baptism  xkva 
made  the  visible  sign ;  and  perhaps  for  this,  among  some  other  obTious 
reasons,  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  because  baptism  In/  ^fusion, 
or  pouring,  (the  New  Testament  mode  of  baptizing,  as  we  shall  after- 
ward show,)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  this  heavenly  gif^.  The  baptisin 
of  John  had  special  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be 

administered  by  him,  but  by  Christ,  who  should  come  afler  him.    This 
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gift  only  honoured  John's  baptism  once»  in  Uie  extraordinary  .case  of  our 
Lord ;  but  it  constantly  followed  upon  the  baptism  administered  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  after  his  ascenaiony  and  <<  the  sending  of  the  promise 
of  the  Father."  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  **  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghoslj^  Acts  ii,  17.  <<  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghosts 
which  he  ihed^^  or  poured  out^  '<on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ."  For  this  reason  Christianity  is  called  "  the  ministration  of  the' 
Spirit;"  and  so  far  is  this  from  being  confined  to  the  miraculous  gifts 
often  bestowed  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  made  the  stand- 
ing and  prominent  test  of  true  Christianity  to  ^  be  led  by  the  Spirit,^'— 
"  If  ANY  MAN  have  not  the  ^irit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Of  this 
great  new  covenant  blessing,  baptism  was  therefore  eminently  the  sign ; 
and  it  represented  ^  the  pouring  ouf\  of  the  Spirit,  <<  the  descending^*  of 
the  Spirit,  the  «  falling"  of  the  Spirit  **  upon  men,"  by  the  mode  m  which 
it  was  administered,  the  povbino  of  water  ntox  above  upon  the  sub- 
jects  baptized. 

As  a  SEAL  also,  or  cor^rming  sign,  baptism  answers  to  circumcision. 
By  the  institution  of  the  latter,  a  pledge  was  constantly  given  by  the 
Almighty  to  bestow  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  the  rite  was  the 
sign,  pardoa  and  sanctification  through  faith  in  the  future  seed  of  Abra- 
ham ;  peculiar  relation  to  Him  as  ''  his  people ;"  and  the  heavenly 
inheritance.  Of  the  same  blessings,  baptism  is  also  the  pledge,  along 
with  that  higher  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  specially  repre- 
sents in  emblem.  Tlius  in  baptism  there  is  on  the  part  of  God  a  visible 
assurance  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  covenant  stipulations.  But  it  is  our 
seal  also ;  it  is  that  act  by  which  we  make  ourselves  parties  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  thus  '*  set  to  our  seal,  that  God  is  true."  In  this  respect  it 
binds  us,  as,  in  the  other,  God  mercifully  binds  himself  for  the  stronger 
assurance  of  our  faith.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  trust  wholly  in  Chnst 
(or  pardon  and  salvation,  and  to  obey  his  laws ;— ^<'  teaching  them  <  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :' "  in  that  rite 
also  we  undergo  a  mystical  death  unto  sin,  a  mystical  separation  from 
the  world,  which  St  Paul  calls  being  "  buried  with  Christ  in  or  by  bap- 
tism ;"  and  a  mystical  resurrection  to  newness  of  life,  through  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Thus  in  circumcision,  an  obligation  of  faith 
in  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  an  obligation  to  holiness  of  life, 
and  to  the  observance  of  the  Divine  laws,  was  contracted ;  and  MoseSt 
therefore,  in  a  passage  above  quoted,  argues  from  that  peculiar  visHile 
relation  of  the  Israelites  to  God,  produced  by  outward  circumcisioiiy  to 
the  duty  of  circumcising  the  heart :  *<  The  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers 
to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  peo- 
ple ;  circumcise  thesbforb  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,"  Deut.  x,  15. 
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If  then  ^e  bring  aU  these  conndentioiM  under  one  vieiTy  we  rinH 
find  it  sufficiently  estabUshed  that  baptism  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  under  its  perfected  dispensation ; — that  it  is  the  grasd 
initiatory  act  by  which  we  enter  into  this  coYenant,  in  order  to  dum  all 
its  spiritual  blessings,  and  to  take  upon  oandyes  all  its  obligations  ;— 
that  it  was  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a  manner  which  plainly  pat 
it  in  the  place  of  circumcision ;— -that  it  is  now  the  means  by  which 
men  become  Abraham's  spiritual  children,  and  heirs  with  him  of  the 
promise,  which  was  the  office  of  circumcision,  until  ^  the  seed,"  the 
Messiah,  should  come ; — and  that  baptism  is  therefore  expressly  called 
by  St.  Paul,  « the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  Christian  circumcisioB, 
in  a  sense  which  can  only  import  th^t  baptism  has  now  taken  the  pUoe 
of  the  Abrahamic  rite. 

The  only  objection  of  any  plausibility  which  has  been  urged  byAnti. 
paedobaptist  Mrriters  against  the  substitution  of  baptism  for  circumcisioi^ 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Booth :  ^  If  baptism  succeeded  in  the  place  of  cir. 
cumcision,  how  came  it  that  both  of  them  were  in  full  force  at  the  same 
time,  that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  John's  ministry  to  the  death  of 
Christ  ?  For  one  thing  to  come  in  the  room  of  another,  and  the  latter 
to  hold  its  place,  is  an  odd  kind  of  succession.  Admitting  the  succes 
sion  pretended,  how  came  it  that  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  after  he 
had  been  baptized  ?"  That  circumcision  was  practised  along  with  bap- 
tism from  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  to  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  very 
readily  granted,  without  affecting  the  question ;  for  baptism. could  not 
be  made  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  perfected  covenant  of  grace,  until  that 
covenant  was  both  perfected,  and  fully  explained  and  proposed  for  ac- 
ceptance, which  did  not  take  place  until  after  <*  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant"  was  shed,  and  our  Lord  had  opened  its  full  import  to 
the  apostles  who  were  to  publish  it  ^  to  all  nations"  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. Accordingly  we  find  that  baptism  was  formally  made  the  rite  of 
initiation  into  this  covenant  for  the  first  time,  when  our  Lord  gave  com- 
mission to  his  disciples  to  <<  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," — "  he 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  John's  baptism  was  upon 
profession  of  repentance,  and  faith  in  the  speedy  appearance  of  Him 
who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fire ;  and  our  Lord's 
baptism  by  his  disciples  was  administered  to  those  Jews  that  believed  on 
him,  as  the  Messias,  all  of  whom,  like  the  apostles,  waited  for  a  fuUer 
developement  of  his  character  and  offices.  For  since  the  new  covenant 
was  not  then  fiilly  perfected,  it  could  not  be  proposed  in  any  other  way 
than  to  prepare  them  that  believed  in  Christ,  by  its  partial  but  increanng 
manifestation  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  for  the  fiill  declaration  both 
of  its  benefits  and  obligations ;  which  declaration  was  not  made  untO 

after  his  resurrection.    Whatever  the  nature  and  intent  of  that  baptiflia 
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which  our  I^rd  by  his  diaciples  administered,  might  be,  (a  point  on 
which  we  have  no  infonnation*)  like  that  of  John,  it  looked  to  something 
yet  to  come,  and  was  not  certainly  that  baptism  in  the  name  ^  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosty''  which  was  aflerward  insti- 
tuted as  the  standing  initiatory  rite  into  the  Christian  Church.  As  for 
the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  the  practice  of  that  rite  among  many 
of  the  Hebrew  believen,  it  has  already  been  accounted  for.  If  indeed 
the  Baptist  writers  could  show  that  the  apostles  sanctioned  the  practice 
of  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  the  old  covenant,  either  as  it  was  Abra. 
hamic  or  Mosaic,  or  both,  then  there  would  be  some  force  in  the  argu- 
ment,  that  one  could  not  succeed  the  other,  if  both  were  continued 
under  inspired  authority.  But  we  have  the  most  decided  testimony  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  against  any  such  use  of  circumcision ;  and  he  makes 
it,  when  practised  in  that  view,  a  total  abnegation  of  Christ  and  the 
new  covenant.  It  follows  then,  that,  when  circumcision  was  continued 
by  any  cormivance  of  the  apostles, — and  certainly  they  did  no  more 
than  connive  at  it, — it  was  practised  upon  some  grounds  which  did  not 
regard  it  as  the  seal  of  any  covenant,  from  national  custom,  or  preju- 
dice,  a  feeling  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  yielded  in  the  case  of 
Timothy.  He  circumcised  him,  but  not  from  any  conviction  of  necessity, 
since  he  uniformly  declared  circumcision  to  have  vanished  away  with 
that  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  which  it  was  the  seal  through  the 
bringing  in  of  a  better  hope. 

We  may  here  add,  that  an  early  father,  Justin  Martyr,  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  substitution  of  circumcision  by  Christian  baptism : 
^  We,  Gentiles,"  Justin  observes,  ''have  not  received  that  circumcision 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  that  which  is  spiritual — and  moreover,  for 
indeed  we  were  sinners,  we  have  received  this  in  haptimi,  through  God's 
mercy,  and  it  is  enjoined  on  all  to  receive  it  in  like  manner." 

11.  The  nature  of  baptism  having  been  thus  explained,  we  may  pro. 
ceed  to  consider  its  subjects. 

That  believen  are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  as  they  were  of 
circumcision,  is  beyond  dispute.  As  it  would  have  been  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  circumcision  to  have  administered  it  to  any  person,  being 
of  adult  age,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  true  and  living  God,  and  in  the 
expected  "  seed  of  Abraham,"  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed  ; 
■o  is  faith  in  Christ  also  an  indispensable  condition  for  baptism  in  all 
persons  of  mature  age ;  and  no  minister  is  at  liberty  to  take  from  thf^ 
candidate  the  visible  pledge  of  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  God's 
covenant,  unless  he  has  been  first  taught  its  nature,  promises,  and  obli- 
gations, and  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  faith,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession  of  obedience.  Hence  the  administration  of 
baptism  was  placed  by  our  Lord  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 

*<  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  that  is,  of  those  who  were  to  declare  God's 
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method  of  saving  men  '^through  fidth  in  Cbnti,'*  and  to  teadi  then 
<^  to  obeerve  all  things,  whatsoever  Chiist  had  commanded  them."  Cir. 
cumcision  was  conne<^  with  teachingy  and  bdief  of  the  truth  taugltf ; 
and  so  also  is  Christian  baptism. 

The  question,  however,  which  now  requira  oonsideratioD  is,  whether 
the  in&nt  children  of  believing  parents  are  entitled  to  be  made  parties 
to  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  die  act  of  their  parents,  and  the  admiiUB- 
tration  of  baptism  ? 

In  favour  of  infant  baptism,  the  following  arguments  may  be  adduced. 
Some  of  them  are  more  direct  than  others ;  but  the  reader  wiB  jud|ge 
whether,  taken  all  together,  they  do  not  establish  this  practice  of  the 
Church,  continued  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages,  upon  the  strongest  basis 

of  SCBEPTUSAL  AUTHORITT. 

1.  As  it  has  been  established,  that  baptism  was  put  by  our  Lord  him> 
self  and  his  apostles  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  as  an  initialoiy  rite 
into  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  as  the  infant  children  of  bdieven 
under  the  Old  Testament  were  entitled  to  the  covenant  benefits  of  the 
latter  ordinance,  and  the  children  of  Christian  believers  are  not  ex* 
pressly  excluded  from  entering  into  the  same  covenant  by  baptism ;  the 
absence  of  such  an  explicit  exclusion  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  title  to 
baptism. 

For  if  the  covenant  be  the  same  in  all  its  spiritual  Measings,  and  an 
express  change  was  made  by  our  Lord  in  the  sign  and  seal  of  that 
covenant,  but  no  change  at  all  in  the  subjects  of  it,  no  one  can  have  a 
right  to  carry  that  change  farther  than  the  Liawgiver  himself  and  to 
exclude  the  children  of  believers  from  entering  his  covenant  by  baptian, 
when  they  had  always  been  entitled  to  enter  into  it  by  circumcision.  This 
is  a  censurable  interference  with  the  authority  of  God  ;  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  fashion  the  new  dispensation  in  this  respect  so  as  to  conform 
it  to  a  mere  human  opinion  of  fitness  and  propriety.  For  to  say,  that, 
because  baptism  is  directed  to  be  administered  to  believers  when  adults 
are  spoken  of,  it  follows  that  children  who  are  not  capable  of  personal 
faith  are  excluded  from  baptism,  is  only  to  argue  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  contended,  that,  because  circumcision,  when  adults  were 
the  subjects,  was  only  to  be  administered  to  believers,  therefore  infants 
were  excluded  from  that  ordinance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  This 
argument  will  not  certainly  exclude  them  from  baptism  by  way  of  infer- 
ence, and  by  no  act  of  the  Maker  and  Mediator  of  the  covenant  are  they 
shut  out. 

2.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  exclude  infants  from  entering  into  the 

new  covenant  by  baptism,  the  absence  of  every  prohibitory  expreseioo 

to  this  effect  in  the  New  Testament,  must  have  been  mial^^^ljng  to  aU 

men ;  and  especially  to  the  Jewish  believers. 

Baptism  was  no  new  ordinance  when  our  Lord  instituted  it,  though  be 
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gave  to  it  a  particular  designatioD.  It  was  in  his  practice  to  adc^t,  in 
several  instances,  what  he  found  already  established,  to  the  uses  of  his 
religion.  **  A  parable,  for  instance,  was  a  Jewish  mode  of  teaching. — 
Who  taught  by  parables  equal  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  And  what  is  the  most 
distinguished  and  appropriate  rite  of  his  religion,  but  a  service  grafted 
on  a  passover  custom  among  the  Jews  of  his  day  ?  It  was  not  ordained 
by  Moses,  that  a  part  of  the  bread  they  had  used  in  the  passover  should 
be  the  last  thing  they  ate  after  that  supper ;  yet  this  our  Lord  took  as  he 
found  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  memorial  of  his  body.  The  *  cup  of 
Uessing'  has  no  authority  whatever  from  the  original  institution ;  yet 
this  our  Lord  found  in  use,  and  adopted  as  a  memorial  of  his  blood  :-^ 
taken  together,  these  elements  form  one  commemoration  of  his  death, 
Frobahility,  arising  to  rational  certainty,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to 
infer,  that  whatever  rite  Jesus  appointed  as  the  ordinance  of  admission 
into  the  community  of  his  followers,  he  would  also  adopt  from  some  ser- 
vice already  existing— from  some  token  familiar  among  the  people  of 
his  nation. 

^  In  foot,  we  know  that '  divers  haptiami  existed  under  the  law,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  admission  of  proselytes  into 
the  profession  of  Judaism,  was  really  and  truly  marked  by  a  tctuhing 
with  water  in  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  manner.  I  have  always  understood 
that  Maimonides  is  perfectly  correct  when  he  says,  <  In  aU  ages,  when  a 
heathen  (or  a  stranger  by  nation)  loas  tnUing  to  eater  into  the  covenant 
of  Israel^  and  gather  hmsdf  under  the  wings  of  the  majesty  of  God^ 
and  take  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  law — he  must  he  first  circumcised^ 
and  secondly  baptized,  and  thirdly^  bring  a  sacr^e  ;  or  if  the  party 
were  a  woman^  then  she  must  be  first  baptized,  and  secondly  bring  a 
sacrifice.^  He  adds,  *  At  Ms  present  time  when  (the  temple  being  de- 
stroyed) there  is  no  sacrificing^  a  stranger  must  be  first  circumcised^  and 
secondly  baptized.' 

**  Dr.  Gill,  indeed,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Jewish  Proselyte  Baptism^ 
has  ventured  the  assertion,  that  *  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  rite 
or  custom  of  admitting  Jewish  proselytes  by  baptism^  in  any  writings  or 
records  before  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
nor  in  any  age  after  them,  for  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  years  ;  or, 
however,  before  the  writing  of  the  Talmuds^^  But  the  learned  doctor 
has  not  condescended  to  understand  tlie  evidence  of  this  fact.  It  does 
not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish  records  solely  ;  it  was  in  circulation 
among  the  heathen,  as  we  Icam  from  the  clear  and  demonstrative  tes- 
timony of  Epictetus,  who  has  these  words  :  (he  is  blaming  those  who 
assume  the  profession  of  philosophy  without  acting  up  to  it :)  <  Why  do 
you  call  yourself  a  Stoic  ?  Why  do  you  deceive  the  multitude  ?  Why 
do  you  pretend  to  be  a  Greek  when  you  are  a  Jew  ?  a  Syrian  ?  an 

Egyptian  ?    And  when  we  see  any  one  wavering,  we  are  wont  to  say, 
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Ahrahamic  covenant  remained  in  fbroe,— 4hat  not  only,  in  order  to  pre* 
Yont  mistake,  did  it  require  an  express  enunciation,  but  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  it  must  have  given  rise  to  so  many  objections,  or  at  least 
inquiries,  that  explanations  of  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  cuid  espe- 
cially in  those  of  St.  PaoL  On  the  contrary,  the  very  phraseology  of 
these  inspired  men,  when  toodiiDg  the  subject  of  the  children  of  believ- 
ers  only  incidentally,  was  calculated  to  confirm  the  ancient  practice,  in 
opposition  to  what  we  are  told  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Grospel  upon 
this  p<Hnt.  For  instance :  how  could  the  Jews  have  understood  the 
words  of  Peter  at  the  pentecost,  but  as  calling  both  upon  them  and  their 
children,  to  be  baptized  1 — <<  Repent  and  be  baptized,  for  the  promise 
is  unto  you  and  to  your  children."  For  that  bodi  are  included,  may  be 
proved,  says  a  sensible  writer,  by  considering, 

^  1.  The  resemblance  between  this  promise,  and  that  in  Gren.  xvii,  7, 
<  To  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  after  thee.'  The  resem- 
Uance  between  these  two  lies  in  two  things :  (1.)  Each  stands  con- 
nected  with  an  ordinance,  by  which  persons  were  to  be  admitted  into 
Church  fellowship;  the  one  by  circumcision,  the  other  by  baptism. 
(2.)  Both  agree  in  phraseology;  the  one  is,  *to  thee  and  thy  seed ;' 
the  other  is,  '  to  you  and  your  children.'  Now,  every  one  knows  that 
Uie  word  seed  means  children;  and  that  ckUdren  means  seed;  and 
that  they  are  precisely  the  same.  From  these  two  strongly  resembling 
features,  viz.  their  connection  with  a  similar  ordinance,  and  the  same- 
ness  of  the  phraseology,  I  infer,  that  the  subjects  expressed  in  each 
are  the  very  same.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  parents  and  infants  were 
intended  by  the  one ;  it  must  be  equally  certain  that  both  are  intended 
by  the  other. 

"  2.  The  sense  in  which  the  speaker  must  have  understood  the  sen- 
tence  in  question :  *  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children.'  In 
order  to  know  this,  we  must  consider  who  the  speaker  was,  and  from 
what  source  he  received  his  religious  knowledge.  The  apostle  was  a 
Jew.  He  knew  that  he  himself  had  been  admitted  in  infancy,  and  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church  to  admit  infants  to  member- 
ship. And  he  likewise  knew,  that  in  this  they  acted  on  the  authority 
of  that  place,  where  God  promises  to  Abraham,  <  to  be  a  Grod  unto  him, 
and  unto  his  seed.'  Now;  if  the  apostle  knew  all  this,  in  what  sense 
could  he  understand  the  term  children,  as  distinguidied  firom  their 
parents  ?  I  have  said  that  rsxva,  children,  and  o'lrs^a,  seed,  mean  tbo 
same  thing.  And  as  the  apostle  well  knew  that  the  term  seed  intended 
infants,  though  not  mere  in&nts  only ;  and  that  mfants  were  circum* 
cised  and  received  into  the  Church  as  being  the  seed,  what  else  coidd 
he  understand  by  the  term  children,  when  mentioned  with  their  parental 

Those  who  will  have  the  aposde  to  mean,  by  the  term  ckHdren  *  adril 
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poeterity'  only,  ha?e  this  infelicity  altftnding  them,  that  they  under, 
■tand  the  term  differently  from  all  other  mea ;  and  they  attrilmte  to  the 
apostle  a  sense  of  the  word  which  to  him  miut  have  been  the  moH 
forced  and  infamiliar. 

<<  3.  In  what  sense  his  hearers  must  hare  understood  him,  when  hi 
said,  *  The  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  childreD.' 

«<  The  context  informs  us,  that  many  of  St.  Peter's  hearers,  as  be 
himself  was,  were  Jews.  They  had  been  accustomed  fi>r  many  ban- 
died years  to  receive  in&nts  by  circumcision  into  the  Churdi ;  and  this 
they  did,  as  before  observed,  because  God  had  promised  to  be  a  God  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  They  had  understood  this  promise  to  mean 
parents  and  their  in&nt  offirpring,  and  this  idea  was  become  fitmifiar  by 
the  practice  of  many  centuries.  What  then  must  have  been  their  views, 
when  one  of  their  own  community  says  to  them,  *  The  promise  is  to  yoo 
and  to  your  children  V  If  their  practice  of  receiving  infants  was  founded 
on  a  promise  exactly  similar,  as  it  was,  how  could  they  possibly  under* 
stand  him,  but  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  since  he  himsdf  used  the 
same  mode  of  speech  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  unless  we  admit 
diis  absurdity,  that  they  understood  him  in  a  sense  to  which  they  had 
never  been  accustomed. 

"  How  idle  a  thing  it  is,  in  a  Baptist,  to  come  with  a  lexicon  m  bis 
hand,  to  inform  us  that  rsKva^  children,  means  posterity !  Certainly  it 
does,  and  so  includes  the  youngest  infants. 

**  But  the  Baptists  will  have  it,  that  rsxva,  children,  in  this  place,  means 
only  adult  posterity.  And  if  so,  the  Jews  to  whom  he  spoke,  unless  tbey 
understood  St.  Peter  in  a  way  in  which  it  was  morally  impossiUe  they 
should,  would  in&llibly  have  understood  him  wrong.  Certainly,  all  men, 
when  acting  freely,  will  understand  words  in  that  way  which  is  most 
fiuniliar  to  them ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  so  to  the  Jews,  than  to 
understand  such  a  speech  as  Peter's  to  mean  aduhs  and  infants. 

**  We  should  more  certainly  come  at  the  truth,  if,  instead  of  idly  cri- 
ticising, we  could  fancy  ourselves  Jews,  and  in  the  habit  of  circumcisiog 
infants,  and  receiving  them  into  the  Church ;  and  then  could  we  ima- 
gine one  of  our  own  nation  and  religion  to  address  us  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Peter  in  this  text,  *  The  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children;' 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  could  ever  suppose  him  to  mean  aduh 
posterity  only !"  {Edwards  on  Baptism,) 

To  this  we  may  add  that  St.  Paul  calls  the  children  of  believers  Mf, 
separated  to  €rod,  and  standing  therefore  in  a  pecuUar  relation  to  him. 
1  Cor.  vii,  14 ;  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  also  have  been  wholly 
unintelligible  at  least  to  a  Jew,  unless  by  some  rite  of  Christianity  chil- 
dren were  made  sharers  in  its  covenanted  mercies. 

The  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  very  language  of  the  apostles,  so 

naturally  leading  therefi>re  to  a  misunderstanding  of  this  sacrament,  if 
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mfant  baptism  be  not  a  Christian  rite,  and  that  in  respect  of  its  subjects 
themselves,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  some  notice  of  the  exclusion 
of  infants  from  the  Christian  covenant  should  have  been  given  by  way 
of  guard.  And  as  we  find  no  intimation  of  this  prohibitory  kind,  we 
may  confidently  conclude  that  it  was  never  the  design  of  Christ  to  re« 
strict  this  ordinance  to  adults  only. 

3.  Infant  children  are  decuoced  bt  Christ  to  be  members  of  his 
Church. 

That  they  were  made  members  of  God's  Church  in  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, and  among  the  Jews,  cannot  be  denied.  They  were  made  so  by 
circumcision,  which  was  not  that  carnal  and  merely  political  rite  which 
many  Baptist  writers  in  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures  make  it,  but  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  seal  of  a  spiritual  covenant,  comprehending  engage- 
m^its  to  bestow  the  remission  of  sins  and  all  its  consequent  blessings  in 
this  life,  and,  in  another,  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Among  these  blessings 
was  that  special  relation,  which  consisted  in  becoming  a  visible  and  pe- 
culiar people  of  God,  his  Chttbch.  This  was  contained  in  that  engage- 
ment of  the  covenant,  <<  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to 
me  a  people ;"  a  promise,  which,  however  connected  with  temporal  ad- 
vantages, was,  in  its  highest  and  most  emphatic  sense,  wholly  spiritual. 
Circumcidon  was  therefore  a  reUgums,  and  not  a  mere  political  rite, 
because  the  covenant,  of  which  it  was  the  seal,  was  in  its  most  ample 
sense  spiritual.  If  therefore  we  had  no  direct  authority  from  the  words 
of  Christ  to  declare  the  infant  children  of  believers  compeierU  to  become 
the  members  of  his  Church,  the  two  circumstances, — that  the  Church 
of  God,  which  has  always  been  one  Church  in  all  ages,  and  into  which 
the  Gentiles  are  now  introduced,  formeriy  admitted  infants  to  member- 
ship by  circumcision, — and  that  the  mode  of  initiation  into  it  only  has 
been  changed,  and  not  the  subjects^  (of  which  we  have  no  intimation,) 
would  themselves  prove  that  baptism  admits  into  the  Christian  Church 
both  believing  parents  and  their  children,  as  circumcision  admitted  both. 
The  same  Church  remains ;  for  "  the  olive  tree"  is  not  destroyed ;  the 
natural  branches  only  are  broken  ofi*,  and  the  Gentiles  grafied  in,  and 
<<  partake  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,"  that  is,  of  all  the  spi- 
ritual blessings  and  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  relation  to  God  as  his  Church.  But  among  these  spiritual 
privileges  and  blessings,  was  the  right  of  placing  their  children  in  cove- 
nant with  God ;  the  membership  of  the  Jews  comprehended  both  children 
and  adults ;  and  the  grafiing  in  of  the  Gentiles,  so  as  to  partake  of  the 
«ime  "  root  and  fatness,"  will  therefore  include  a  right  to  put  their  chil- 
dren also  into  the  covenant,  so  that  they  as  well  as  adults  may  become 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  have  Grod  to  be  ^  their  God,"  and  be  ac- 
knowledged by  him,  in  the  special  sense  of  the  terms  of  the  covenantj 

to  be  his  <«  people." 
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tist  writers  would  suggest,  that  Christ  should  heal  them  of  diseases;  for 
though  St.  Mark  says,  *'  They  brought  young  children  to  Christ  that  he 
might  touch  them,"  this  is  explain^  by  St.  Matthew,  who  says,  **  that 
he  should  put  liis  hands  upon  them,  and  pray ;"  and  even  in  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Mark  x,  16,  it  is  not  said  that  our  Lord  healed  them,  but 
^  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;"  which  clearly  enough 
shows  that  this  was  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought  by  their 
parents  to  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  it  was  the  practice 
•among  the  Jews,  for  common  unofficial  persons  to  put  their  hands  upon 
the  heads  of  those  for  whom  they  prayed.  The  parents  here  appear  to 
liave  been  among  those  who  believed  Christ  to  be  a  prophet,  "  that  Pro- 
phet^^  or  the  Messias ;  and  on  that  account  earnestly  desired  his  prayers 
for  their  children,  and  his  qffieud  blessing  upon  them.  That  official 
Messing, — the  blessing  which  he  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  be- 
stow by  virtue  of  his  Messiahship, — he  was  so  ready,  we  might  say  so 
anxious,  to  bestow  upon  them,  that  he  was  *<  much  displeased*^  with  his 
disciples  who  **  rebuked  them  that  brought  them,"  and  gave  a  command 
which  was  to  be  in  force  in  all  future  time, — ''  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  in  order  to  receive  my  official  blessing ;  **  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  The  first  evasive  criticism  of  the  Baptist 
writers  is,  that  the  phrase  *<  of  such,"  means  of  such  like,  that  is,  of 
adults  being  of  a  child-like  disposition ;  a  criticism  which  takes  away  all 
meaning  from  the  words  of  our  Lord.  For  what  kind  of  reason  was  it 
to  offer  for  permitting  children  to  come  to  Christ  to  receive  his  bless- 
ing, that  persons  not  children,  but  who  were  of  a  child-like  disposition, 
were  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  The  absurdity  of  this  is  its 
own  refutation,  since  the  reason  for  children  being  permitted  to  come, 
must  be  found  in  themselves,  and  not  in  others.  The  second  attempt  to 
evade  the  argument  from  this  passage  is,  to  understand  "  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  or  *^  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  St.  Matthew  has  it,  exclu- 
sively of  tlie  heavenly  state.  We  gladly  admit,  in  opposition  to  the  Cal. 
.vinistic  Baptists,  that  all  children,  dying  before  actual  sin  committed,  are 
admitted  into  heaven  through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  it  follows  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  to  be  introduced  into 
bis  Church  on  earth.  The  phrases,  *^  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  «<  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  are,  however,  more  frequently  used  by  our  Lord  to 
denote  tlie  Church  in  this  present  worid,  tlian  in  its  state  of  glory ;  and 
since  all  the  children  brought  to  Christ  to  receive  his  blessing  were  not 
likely  to  die  in  their  infancy,  it  could  not  be  aiHrmed,  that  '*  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  if  that  be  understood  to  mean  the  state  of  fu- 
ture happiness  exclusively.  As  children,  they  might  all  be  members 
of  the  Church  oa  earth ;  but  not  all  as  chUdrerij  members  of  tlie  Church 
in  heaven,  seeing  they  might  live  to  become  adult,  and  be  cast  away. 

Thus,  therefore,  if  children  are  expressly  declared  to  be  members  of 
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Church,  and  have  the  foil  grace  of  the  covenant  confirmed  and  sealed 
to  them,  with  increase  of  grace  as  they  are  fitted  to  receive  it,  beside 
the  advantage  of  visible  connection  with  the  Church,  and  of  that  obliga- 
tion which  is  taken  upon  themselves  by  their  parents  to  train  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

In  both  views  then,  <<  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Grod," — ^members  of 
his  Church  on  earth,  and  of  his  Churdi  in  heaven,  if  they  die  in  in&ncy, 
fiyr  the  one  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  other.  No  one  can  be  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  in  heaven,  who  does  not  stand  in  a  vital  sanctifying  re- 
lation  to  Christ  as  the  head  of  his  mystical  body,  the  Church,  on  earth ; 
and  no  one  can  be  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  a  member  of  his 
true  Church,  and  die  in  that  relation,  without  entering  that  state  of  glory 
to  which  his  adoption  on  earth  makes  him  an  heir,  through  Christ. 

4.  The  argument  from  apostolic  practice  next  offers  itself.  TTiat 
practice  was  to  baptize  the  houses  of  them  that  believed. 

The  impugners  of  infant  baptism  are  pleased  to  argue  much  from  the 
absence  of  all  express  mention  of  the  baptism  of  infants  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  however  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  if,  as  we  have  proved,  baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision, 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  to  call  for  no 
remarit.  The  argument  from  silence  on  this  subject  is  one  which  least 
of  all  the  Baptists  ought  to  dwell  upon,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  if  it  had 
been  intended  to  exclude  children  from  the  privilege  of  being  placed 
in  covenant  with  God,  which  privilege  they  unquestionably  enjoyed 
under  the  Old  Testament,  this  extraordinary  alteration,  which  could  not 
but  produce  remarit,  required  to  be  particularly  noted,  both  to  account 
for  it  to  the  mind  of  an  affectionate  Jewish  parent,  and  to  guard  against 
that  mistake  into  which  we  shall  just  now  show  Christians  from  the 
earUest  times  fell,  since  they  administered  baptism  to  infants.  It  may 
fiurther  be  observed,  that,  as  to  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  the  events  nar- 
rated there  did  not  require  the  express  mention  of  the  baptism  of  infants, 
fis  an  act  separate  from  the  baptism  of  aduhs.  That  which  called  for 
the  administration  of  baptism  at  that  period,  as  now,  when  the  Gospel 
is  preached  in  a  heathen  land,  was  the  believing  of  adult  persons,  not 
the  case  of  persons  already  behoving,  bringing  .their  children  for  bap. 
tism.  On  the  supposition  that  baptism  was  administered  to  the  children 
of  the  parents  who  thus  believed,  at  the  same  time  as  themselves,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  believing,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  fact  could 
be  more  naturally  expressed,  when  it  was  not  intended  to  speak  of  in- 
fant baptism  doctrinaUy  or  distinctly ^  than  that  such  a  one  was  baptized, 
'<  and  all  his  house ;"  just  as  a  similar  fact  would  be  distinctly  recorded 
by  a  modem  missionary  writing  to  a  Church  at  home  practising  in&nt 
baptisDp,  and  having  no  controversy  on  the  subject  in  his  eye,  by  saying 
that  he  baptized  such  a  heathen,  at  such  a  place,  with  all  his  family. 
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For,  without  going  into  any  criticism  on  the  Qnek  term  rendflred 
house f  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  like  the  old  English  word  emidqyed  ii 
our  translation,  and  also  like  the  word  famUpf  it  must  be  understood  to 
comprehend  either  the  children  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  -domestics, 

or  both. 

If  we  take  the  instances  of  the  baptism  of  whole  <«  houses,''  as  record- 
ed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  must  be  understood  as  marking  the 
common  mode  of  proceeding  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
when  the  head  or  heads  of  a  family  believed,  or  as  insulated  and  pecu- 
liar instances.  If  the  former,  which,  from  what  may  be  called  the 
matter-of-course  manner  in  which  the  cases  are  mentioned,  is  most  pro- 
bable, then  innumerable  instances  must  have  occurred  of  the  baptiigng 
of  houses  or  families,  just  as  many  in  &ct  as  there  were  of  the  conver- 
sion  of  heads  of  fiimiUes  in  the  apostolic  age.  Hiat  the  majority  of 
these  houses  must  have  included  infant  children  is  therefore  certain,  and 
it  follows  that  the  apostles  practised  infant  baptism. 

But  let  the  cases  of  the  baptism  of  houaes  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  be  put  in  the  most  favourable  light  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Baptists ;  that  is,  let  them  be  considered  as  insulated  and  peculiar,  and 
not  instances  of  apostolic  procedure  in  all  cases  wh«re  the  heads  of 
families  were  converted  to  the  faith,  still  the  Baptist  is  obliged  to  assume 
that  neither  in  the  house  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  nor  in  that  of  Lydia, 
nor  in  that  of  Stephanas,  were  there  any  iufonts  at  all,  since,  if  there 
were,  they  were  comprehended  in  the  whole  houses  which  were  baptized 
upon  the  believing  of  their  respective  heads.  This  at  least  is  improba- 
ble, and  no  intimation  of  this  peculiarity  is  given  in  the  history. 

The  Baptist  writers,  however,  think  that  they  can  prove  that  all  the 
persons  included  in  these  houses  were  adults  ;  and  that  the  means  of 
showing  this  from  the  Scriptures  is  an  instance  of  ^  the  care  of  Proridence 
watching  over  the  sacred  cause  of  adult  baptism ;"  thus  absurdly  as- 
suming  that  even  if  this  point  could  be  made  out,  the  whole  controveny 
is  terminated,  when,  in  fact,  this  is  but  an  auxiliary  argument  of  ven* 
inferior  importance  to  those  above  mentioned.  But  let  us  examine  their 
supposed  proo&.  "  With  respect  to  the  jailer,"  they  tell  us  that  "  we 
are  expressly  assured,  that  the  apostles  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
all  that  were  in  his  house ;"  which  we  grant  must  principally,  although 
not  of  necessity  exclusively,  refer  to  those  who  were  of  sufficient  age  to 
understand  their  discourse.  And  ^'  that  he  rejoiced,  believing  in  God 
with  all  his  house ;"  from  which  the  inference  is,  that  none  but  adult 
hearers,  and  adult  believers,  were  in  this  case  baptized.  If  so,  then 
there  could  be  no  infant  children  in  the  house ;  which,  as  the  jailer  ap 
peai-s  from  his  activity  to  have  been  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  hfe,  and  not 
aged,  is  at  least  far  from  being  certain.  But  if  it  bo  a  proof  in  this  c^^i 
that  there  were  no  infant  children  in  the  jailer's  family,  Uiat  it  is  soiiit 
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he  believed  and  dR  hi*  house ;  this  is  not  the  only  beliering  family 
mentioned  in  Scripture  firom  which  infants  must  be  excluded.  For,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  houses  of  Lydia  and  Stephanas,  the  nobleman  at  Ca- 
pernaum is  said  to  have  behoved  ** and  aU  his  house"  John  iv,  53  ;  so 
that  we  are  to  conclude  that  there  were  no  infant  children  in  this  house 
also,  although  his  sick  son  is  not  said  to  be  his  only  ofi^ring,  and  that 
son  is  called  by  him  a  ckUdf  the  diminutive  term  aaidiov  being  used. 
Again,  Cornelius  is  said,  Acts  x,  2,  to  be  ^  one  that  feared  God,  and 
ail  his  house"  Infant  children  therefore  must  be  excluded  from  his 
family  also ;  and  also  from  that  of  Crispus,  who  is  said  to  have  **  be- 
lieved on  the  Lord  with  aU  his  house ;"  which  house  appears,  from  what 
immediately  follows,  to  have  been  baptized.  These  instances  make  it 
much  more  probable  that  the  phrases  ^  fearing  God  with  all  his  house," 
and  **  believing  with  all  his  house,"  include  young  children  under  the 
behoving  adults,  whose  religious  profession  they  would  follow,  and  whose 
sentiments  they  would  imbibe,  so  that  they  might  be  called  a  Christian 
family,  and  that  so  many  houses  or  families  should  have  been  consti- 
tuted  only  of  adult  persons,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  children  of  tender 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  jailer's  house,  however,  the  Baptist  argument 
manifestly  halts  ;  for  it  is  not  said,  that  they  only  to  whom  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  spoken  were  baptized ;  nor  that  they  only  who  *<  believed" 
and  **  rejoiced"  with  the  jailer  were  baptized.  The  account  of  the  bap- 
tism is  given  in  a  separate  verse,  and  in  different  phrase :  **  And  he 
took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes,  and 
was  baptized,  he  and  aU  his"  all  belonging  to  him,  ** straightway  ;" 
where  there  is  no  hmitation  of  the  persons  who  were  baptized  to  the 
adults  only  by  any  terms  which  designate  them  as  persons  **  hearing" 
or  "believing." 

The  next  instance  is  that  of  Lydia.  The  words  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  are  ** Who  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  house"  The  great 
difhculty  i^ith  the  Baptists  is,  to  make  a  house  for  Lydia  without  any 
children  at  all,  young  or  old.  This,  however,  cannot  be  proved  firom 
the  term  itself,  since  the  same  word«is  that  commonly  used  in  the  Scrip- 
ture to  include  children  residing  at  home  with  their  parents :  "  One  that 
ruleth  well  his  own  house^  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity."  It  is  however  conjectured,  first,  that  she  had  come  a  trading 
voyage,  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi,  to  sell  purple ;  as  if  a  woman  of 
Thyatira  might  not  be  settled  in  business  at  Phihppi  as  a  seller  of  this 
article.  Then,  as  if  to  mark  more  strikingly  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt  to  torture  this  passage  to  favour  an  opinion,  **  her  house"  is 
made  to  consist  of  journeymen  dyers,  "  employed  in  preparing  the  pur- 
ple she  sold ;"  which,  however,  is  a  notion  at  variance  with  the  former ; 
for  if  she  was  on  a  mere  trading  voyage,  if  she  had  brought  her  purple 

goods  firom  Thyatira  to  Phihppi  to  sell,  she  most  probably  brought  tiiem 
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nady  dyed,  and  would  have  no  need  of  a  dying  estabUdiment.  To 
complete  the  whde,  these  Journeymen  dyers,  although  not  a  word  is 
said  of  their  conversion,  nor  even  of  their  existence,  in  the  whole  story, 
are  raised  into  <*  the  brethren,"  (a  term  which  manifestly  denotes  the 
members  of  the  Philippian  Church,)  whom  Paul  and  Silas  are  said  to 
have  seen  and  comforted  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  before  they  departed ! 

All,  however,  that  the  history  states  is,  that  ^  the  Lord  opened  Lydia's 
heart,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Fud," 
and  that  she  was  therefore  ^  baptized  and  her  house/'  From  this  house 
no  one  has  the  least  authority  to  exclude  children,  even  young  children, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  to  warrant  the  above-mentioned 
conjectures,  and  the  word  is  in  Scripture  used  expressly  to  include 
them.  All  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists ;  but, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  sanction  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  with 
this  text,  there  is  a  circumstance  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  proba- 
bility that  the  house  of  Lydia,  according  to  the^natural  import  of  the 
word  rendered  house  or  family,  contained  children,  and  that  in  an  infiin- 
tile  state.  This  is,  that  in  all  the  other  instances  in  which  adults  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  baptized  along  with  the  head  of  a  family, 
they  are  mentioned  as  **  hearing,^  and  *^  believing,''  or  in  some  terais 
which  amount  to  this.  Cornelius  had  called  together  '^his  kinsmen  and 
near  iHriends ;"  and  while  Peter  spake,  ^  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them 
tohieh  heard  the  wordy^*  <<  and  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized." 
So  the  adults  in  the  house  of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  were  persons  to  whom 
**  the  word  of  the  Lord"  was  spoken ;  and  although  nothing  is  said  of 
the  faith  of  any  but  the  jailer  himself, — ^for  the  words  are  more  properly 
rendered,  "  and  he,  believing  in  God,  rejoiced  with  all  his  house," — yet 
is  the  joy  which  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  adult  part  of  his  house, 
as  well  as  by  himself,  to  be  attributed  to  their  faith.  Now,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  apostles,  although  they  baptized  infant  children, 
baptized  unbelieving  adult  servants  because  their  masters  or  mistresses 
believed,  and  yet  the  house  of  Lydia  were  baptized  along  with  herself, 
when  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  Lord  ^  opening  the  heart"  of 
these  adult  domestics,  nor  of  their  believing,  the  fair  inference  is,  that 
"  the  house"  of  Lydia  means  her  children  only,  and  that  being  of  inmm. 
ture  years  they  were  baptized  with  their  mother  according  to  the  com- 
mon custom  of  the  Jews,  to  baptize  the  children  of  proselyted  Gentilos 
along  with  their  parents,  from  which  practice  Christian  baptism  appears 
to  have  been  taken. 

The  third  instance  is  that  of  "the  house  of  Stephanas,"  mentioned  by 

St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  i,  16,  as  having  been  baptized  by  himself.    This  family 

also,  it  is  argued,  roust  have  been  all  adults,  because  they  are  said  in 

the  same  epistle,  chap,  xvi,  15,  to  have  **  addicted  themselves  to  the 

ministry  of  the  saints,"  and  farther,  because  they  were  persoiis  who 
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took  **  a  lead^'  in  the  afiaira  of  the  Church,  the  Corinthians  being 
exhorted  to  '*  submit  themselves  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that  helpeth 
with  us  and  laboureth."    To  understand  this  passage  rightly,  it  is  how 
ever  necessary  to  observe,  that  Stephanas,  the  head  of  this  family,  had 
been  sent  by  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  along  with 
Fortunatus  and  Achaicus.     In  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
the  apostle  commends  **  the  house,"  the  family  of  Stephanas  to  the 
regard  of  the  Corinthian  believers,  and  perhaps  also  the  houses  of  the 
two  other  brethren  who  had  come  with  him ;  for  in  several  MSS. 
marked  by  Griesbach,  and  in  some  of  the  versions,  the  text  reads,  ^  Ye 
know  the  house  of  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus,"  and  one  reads  also, 
**  and  of  Achaicus."    By  the  house  or  family  of  Stephanas,  the  apostle 
must  mean  his  children,  or,  along  with  them,  his  near  relations  dwelling 
together  in  the  same  family  ;  for,  since  they  are  commended  for  their 
hospitality  to  the  saints,  servants,  who  have  no  power  to  shew  hospi- 
tality, are  of  course  excluded.     But,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  apostle  should  exhort  the  Conn* 
thian  Church  to  <<  submit,"  ecclesiastically,  to  the  wife,  sons,  daughters, 
and  near  relations  of  Stephanas,  and,  if  the  reading  of  Griesbach's  MSS. 
be  followed,  to  the  family  of  Fortunatus,  and  that  of  Achaicus  also.  In 
respect  of  government,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  supposed  ^  to  have  had 
a  lead  in  the  Church,"  according  to  the  Baptist  notion,  and  especially 
as  the  heads  of  these  families  were  absent.     They  were  however  the 
oldest  Christian  families  in  Corinth,  the  house  of  Stephanas  at  least 
being  called  **  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,"  and  eminently  distinguished 
for  **  addicting  themselves,"  setting  themselves  on  sysUm^  to  the  woik  of 
ministering  to  the  saints,  that  is,  of  communicating  to  the  poor  saints ; 
entertaining  stranger  Christians,  which  was  an  important  branch  of 
practical  duty*  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  in  every  place  those  who 
professed  Christ  might  be  kept  out  of  the  society  of  idolaters ;  and 
receiving  the  ministers  of  Christ.  On  these  accounts  the  apostle  com- 
mends them  to  the  especial  regard  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  ex- 
horts ^  iva  K€u  vfutc  vTroToaaifaOe  roic  romrotCt  that  you  range  yourselves 
imder  and  co-operate  with  them,  and  with  every  one,"  also,  *<  who  help- 
eth with  us,  and  laboureth ;"  the  military  metaphor  contained  in  era^av 
in  the  preceding  verse  being  here  carried  forward.     These  families 
were  the  oldest  Christians  in  Corinth  ;  and  as  they  were  foremost  in 
every  good  word  and  work,  they  were  not  only  to  be  commended,  but 
the  rest  were  to  be  exhorted  to  serve  under  them  as  leaders  in  these 
works  of  charity.     This  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  this  other- 
wise obscure  passage.  But  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  other  sense  which 
can  be  given  to  it,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  there  were  adult  persons 
in  the  family  of  Stephanas,  his  wife,  and  sons,  and  daughters,  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  charity  and  hospitality.    StiU  it  is  to  be 
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bered,  that  the  baptian  of  tiie  oldest  of  die  children  took  phoe  sevenl 
years  before.  The  house  of  Stephanas  <«  was  the  first  firuits  of  Achaia,** 
in  which  St.  Paul  began  to  preach  not  hiter  than  A.  D.  51,  while  dus 
epistle  could  not  be  written  earlier  at  least  than  A.  D.  57,  and  might  be 
later.  Six  or  eight  years,  taken  from  the  age  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Stephanas,  might  bring  the  oldest  to  the  state  of  eariy  youth,  and  as 
to  the  younger  branches,  would  descend  to  the  term  of  infancy,  properly 
so  called.  Still  farther,  all  that  the  apostle  affirms  of  the  benevofence 
and  hospitality  of  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  perfectly  consistent  witii  a 
part  of  his  children  being  still  very  young  when  he  wrote  the  epistle. 
An  equal  commendation  for  hospitality  and  charity  mi^t  be  given  in 
the  present  day,  with  perfect  propriety,  to  many  pious  families,  several 
members  of  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  It  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  those  of  the  apostle,  that  there 
were  in  these  Corinthian  families  a  few  adults,  whose  conduct  gave  a 
decided  character  to  the  whole  **  house."  Thus  the  arguments  used  to 
prove  that  in  these  three  instances  of  family  baptism,  there  were  no 
young  children,  are  evidently  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  they  leave  us  to 
the  conclusion,  which  perhaps  all  would  come  to  in  reading  the  sacred 
history,  were  they  quite  free  from  the  bias  of  a  theory,  that  **  houses," 
or  **  families,"  as  in  the  commonly  received  import  of  the  term,  must 
be  understood  to  comprise  children  of  all  ages,  unless  some  explicit  note 
of  the  contrary  appears,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  instances 
in  question. 

5.  The  last  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism. 

If  the  baptism  of  the  infant  children  of  believers  was  not  practised 
by  the  apostles  and  by  the  primitive  Churches,  when  and  where  did  the 
practice  commence  ?  To  this  question  the  Baptist  writers  can  give  no 
answer.  It  is  an  innovation,  according  to  them,  not  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  a  sacrament,  but  upon  its  essential  principle ;  and  yet  its 
introduction  produced  no  struggle  ;  was  never  noticed  by  any  general 
or  provincial  council ;  and  excited  no  controversy !  This  itself  is  strong 
presumptive  proof  of  its  early  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
point  out  the  only  ancient  writer  who  opposed  infant  baptism.  This 
was  TertuUian,  who  lived  late  in  the  second  century ;  but  his  very 
opposition  to  the  practice  proves,  that  that  practice  was  more  ancient 
than  himself;  and  the  principles  on  which  he  impugns  it,  farther  show 
that  it  was  so.  He  regarded  this  sacrament  superstitiously  ;  he  ap- 
pended to  it  the  trine  immersion  in  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of 
the  trinity  ;  he  gives  it  gravely  as  a  reason  why  infants  should  not  be 
baptized,  that  Christ  says, "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  amie  unto  me," 
therefore  they  must  stay  till  they  arc  able  to  come,  that  is,  till  they 
are  grown  up ;  <<  and  he  would  pn^ibit  the  unmarried,  and  all  in  a 
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widowed  state,  from  baptism,  because  of  the  temptations  to  which  they 
may  be  liable."    The  whole  of  this  is  solved  by  adverting  to  that  notion 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  taking  away  all  preoious  sins,  which 
then  began  to  prevail,  so  that  an  inducement  ¥ras  held  out  for  delaying 
baptism  as  long  as  possible,  till  at  length,  in  many  cases,  it  was  post- 
poned to  the  article  of  death,  under  the  belief  that  the  dying  who 
received  this  sacrament  were  the  more  secure  of  salvation.    Tertullian, 
accordingly,  with  all  his  zeal,  allowed  that  infants  ought  to  be  baptized 
if  their  Uves  be  in  danger^  and  thus  evidently  shows  that  his  opposition 
to  the  baptism  of  infants  in  ordinary,  rested  upon  a  very  different  prin. 
ciple  from  that  of  the  modem  AntipsBdobaptists.     Amidst  all  his  argu- 
raents  against  this  practice,  Tertullian,  however,  never  ventures  upon 
one  which  would  have  been  most  to  his  purpose,  and  which  might  most 
forcibly  have  been  urged  had  not  baptism  been  administered  to  infants 
by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors.    That  argument  would 
have  been  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  which  he  never  asserts,  and 
which,  as  he  lived  so  early,  he  might  have  proved,  had  he  had  any 
ground  for  it.     On  the  contrary,  Justin  Martyr,  and  IrensBus,  in  the 
second  century,  and  Origen  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  expresdy 
mention  infant  baptism  as  the  practice  of  their  times,  and,  by  the  latter, 
this  is  assigned  to  apostolic  injunction.     Fidus,  an  African  bishop, 
applied  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  know,  not  whether  infants 
were  to  be  baptized,  but  whether  their  baptism  might  take  place  before 
tlie  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  that  being  the  day  on  which  circum- 
cision  was  performed  by  the  law  of  Moses.     This  question  was  con- 
sidered  in  an  African  s3nDod,  held  A.  D.  254,  at  which  sixty-six  bishops 
were  present,  and  **  it  was  unanimously  decreed,  *  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary  to  defer  baptism  to  that  day ;  and  that  the  grace  of  God,  or 
baptism,  should  be  given  to  all,  and  especially  to  infiints.'"  This  deci- 
sion  was  communicated  in  a  letter,  from  Cyprian  to  Fidus.  (Cyp.  Ep. 
59.)    We  trace  the  practice  also  downward.     In  the  fourth  century, 
Ambrose  says,  that  **  infants  who  are  baptized,  are  reformed  from  wick- 
edness  to  the  primitive  state  of  their  nature;"  {Comment,  in  Lucam, 
c.  10 ;)  and  at  the  end  of  that  century,  the  .famous  controversy  took 
place  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  concerning  original  sin,  in  which 
the  uniform  practice  of  baptizing  infants  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
was  admitted  by  both  parties,  although  they  assigned  different  reasons 
for  it.     So  little  indeed  were  Tertullian*s  absurdities  regarded,  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  by  this  time ;  for  Augustine  says 
he  never  heard  of  any  Christian,  catholic  or  sectary,  who  taught  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  infants  are  to  be  baptized.   (De  Peec,  Mor. 
cap.  6.)  Infant  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  the  canons  of  any  council ; 
nor  is  it  insisted  upon  as  an  object  of  faith  in  any  creed ;  and  thence 
we  infer  that  it  was  a  point  not  controverted  at  any  period  of  the  ancient 
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Churchf  and  we  know  that  it  was  the  practioe  in  all  establiflhed 
Churches.    Wail  says,  that  Peter  Bmis,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1080,  whose  followers  were  called  Petrobmasians,  was  the 
first  Antipsedobaptist  teacher  who  had  a  regular  congregation.  (HuL 
part.  2,  c.  7.)  The  Anabaptists  of  Germany  tock  their  rise  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  there  was  any 
congregation  of  Anabaptists  in  England,  till  the  year  1640.     (BiAop 
Tamline^s  Elements.)    That  a  practice  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
very  first  periods  of  the  Church,  and  has  been,  till  within  very  modem 
times,  its  uncontradicted  practice,  should  have  a  lower  autiiority  than 
apostoUc  usage  and  appointment,  may  be  pronounced  impoaaible.    It 
is  not  like  one  of  those  trifling,  though  somewhat  superstitious,  additions, 
which  even  in  very  early  times  began  to  be  made  to  the  sacraments; 
on  the  contrary,  it  involves  a  principle  so  important  as  to  alter  the  very 
nature  of  the  sacrament  itself.     For  if  personal  faith  be  an  essential 
requisite  of  baptism  in  all  cases ;  if  baptism  be  a  visible  declaration  of 
this,  and  is  vicious  without  it ;  then  infant  baptism  was  an  innovation 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  it  must  have  attracted  attention,  and  pro- 
voked  controversy,  which  would  have  led,  if  not  to  the  suppression  of 
the  error,  yet  to  a  diversity  of  practice  in  the  ancient  Churches,  which 
in  point  of  fact  did  not  exist,  Tertullian  himself  allowing  infant  baptism 
in  extreme  cases. 

The  BBivEFiTS  of  this  sacrament  require  to  be  briefly  exhibited. 
Baptism  introduces  the  adult  beUever  into  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  is  the  seal,  the  pledge,  to  him  on  the  part  of  God, 
of  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  provisions,  in  time  and  in  eternity;  while,  on 
his  part,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  steadfast  faith  and 
obedience. 

To  the  infant  child,  it  is  a  visible  reception  into  the  same  covenant 
and  Church, — a  pledge  of  acceptance  through  Christ, — ^the  bestowment 
of  a  title  to  all  the  grace  of  the  covenant  as  circumstances  may  require, 
and  as  the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  capable,  or  made  capable,  of  receiy- 
ing  it ;  and  as  it  may  be  sought  in  future  life  by  prayer,  when  the  period 
of  reason  and  moral  choice  shall  arrive.  It  conveys  also  the  present 
♦♦blessing"  of  Christ,  of  which  we  are  assured  by  his  taking  children  in 
his  arms,  and  blessing  them ;  which  blessing  cannot  be  merely  nominal, 
hut  must  be  substantial  and  efficacious.  It  secures,  too,  the  gifl  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  those  secret  spiritual  influences,  by  which  the  actual 
regeneration  of  those  children  who  die  in  infancy  is  efiTected ;  and  which 
are  a  seed  of  life  in  those  who  are  spared,  to  prepare  them  for  instruction 
in  the  word  of  God,  as  they  are  taught  it  by  parental  care,  to  incline 
tUeir  will  and  afiTections  to  good,  and  to  begin  and  maintain  in  them  the 
war  against  inward  and  outward  evil,  so  that  they  may  be  Divinely 
» twisted,  as  reason  strengthens,  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure. 
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In  a  word,  it  is,  both  as  to  infants  and  to  adults,  the  sign  and  pledge  of 
that  inward  grace,  which,  although  modified  in  its  operations  by  the 
difference  of  their  circumstances,  has  respect  to,  and  flows  from,  a 
covenant  relation  to  each  of  the  three  persons  in  whose  one  name  they 
are  baptized, — acceptance  by  the  Fathbb, — union  with  Christ  as  the 
head  of  his  mystical  body,  the  Church, — and  *^  the  communion  of  the 
Holt  Ghost."  To  these  advantages  must  be  added  the  respect  which 
Qod  bears  to  the  believing  act  of  the  parents,  and  to  their  solemn  prayers 
on  the  occasion,  in  both  which  the  child  is  interested  ;  as  well  as  in  that 
Bolenm  engagement  of  the  parents,  which  the  right  necessarily  impUee, 
to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

To  the  parents  it  is  a  benefit  also.  It  assures  them  that  God  will  not 
only  be  their  God ;  but  « the  God  of  their  seed  afler  them ;"  it  thus 
gives  them,  as  the  IsraeUtes  of  old,  the  right  to  covenant  with  God  for 
their  '<  little  ones,"  and  it  is  a  consoling  pledge  that  their  dying,  infant  off- 
spring  shall  be  saved ;  since  he  who  says,  ^  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,"  has  added,  <<  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  They  are 
reminded  by  it  also  of  the  necessity  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
God's  covenant,  that  they  may  diligently  teach  it  to  their  children ;  and 
that  as  they  have  covenanted  with  God  for  their  children,  they  are  bound 
thereby  to  enforce  the  covenant  conditions  upon  them  as  they  come  to 
years, — ^by  example,  as  well  as  by  education ;  by  prayer,  as  well  as  by 
profession  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

III.  The  MODE  of  baptism  remains  to  be  considered. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  the  element  of  water  is  applied  in 
baptism  is  but  a  circumstance  of  this  sacrament,  it  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  reflect  upon  the  proneness  of  men  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  comparative  trifles,  that  it  has  produced  so  much  contro- 
versy. The  question  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  is  one  which  is 
to  be  respected  for  its  importance ;  that  as  to  the  mode  has  occupied  more 
time,  and  excited  greater  feeling,  than  it  is  in  any  view  entitled  to.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  passed  over,  because  the  advocates  for  immersion 
are  oflen  very  troublesome  to  their  fellow  Christians,  unsettle  weak 
minds,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  their  zeal  for  a  form,  endanger 
their  own  spirituality.  Against  the  doctrine  that  the  only  legitimate 
mode  of  baptizing  is  by  immersion,  we  may  first  observe  that  there  are 
several  strong  presumptions, 

1.  It  is  not  probable,  that  if  immersion  were  the  only  allowable  mode 
of  baptism,  it  should  not  have  been  expressly  enjoined. 

2.  It  is  not  probable,  that  in  a  religion  designed  to  be  universal,  a 

mode  of  administering  this  ordinance  should  be  obligatory,  the  practice 

of  which  is  ill  adapted  to  so  many  climates,  where  it  would  either  be 

exceedingly  harsh  to  immerse  the  candidates,  male  and  female,  strong 

and  feeble,  in  water ;  or,  in  some  places,  as  in  the  higher  latitudes,  for  a 
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greater  part  ofthe  year,  impossible.  Even  ifimmersioii  were  in  fiicttiis 
original  mode  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Chnst,  these  reasons  make  it 
improbable  that  no  accommodation  of  the  form  ^oold  take  place,  without 
vitiating  the  ordinance.  This  some  of  the  stricter  Baptists  assert, 
although  they  themselves  depart  from  the  primitive  mode  of  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  accommodation  to  the  customs  of  tiidr  coiutiy. 

3.  It  is  still  more  unlikely,  that  in  a  religion  of  mercy  there  should 
be  no  consideration  of  health  and  life  in  the  administration  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  salvation,  since  it  is  certain  that  in  countries  where  cokl  badi- 
ing  is  little  practised,  great  ride  of  both  is  often  incurred,  eapeciaDy  in 
the  case  of  women  and  delicate  persons  of  either  sex,  and  fatal  e^cts 
do  sometimes  occur. 

4.  It  is  also  exceedingly  improbable,  that  in  such  circumstances  of 
climate,  and  the  unfrequent  use  of  the  bath,  a  mode  of  baptizing  shodd 
have  been  appointed,  which,  from  the  shivering,  the  sobbing,  and  other 
bodily  uneasiness  produced,  should  distract  the  thoughts,  and  unfit  tfie 
mind  for  a  collected  performance  of  a  religious  and  solemn  act  of 
devotion. 

5.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  three  thousand  converts  at  the 
pentecost,  who,  let  it  be  observed,  were  baptized  on  the  same  day, 
were  all  baptized  by  immersion ;  or  that  the  jailer  and  **  all  his''  were 
baptized  in  the  same  manner  in  the  nighty  although  the  Baptists 
have  invented  **a  tank  or  bath  in  the  prison  at  Philippi"  for  that 
purpose. 

Finally,  it  is  most  of  all  improbable,  that  a  religion  like  the  Christiaii, 
80  scrupulously  delicate,  should  have  enjoined  the  immersion  of  women 
by  men,  and  in  the  presence  of  men.  In  an  after  age,  when  immersion 
came  into  fashion,  baptisteries,  and  rooms  for  women,  and  changes  of 
garments,  and  other  auxiliaries  to  this  practice  came  into  use,  because 
they  were  found  necessary  to  decency ;  but  there  could  be  no  such  con- 
veniences in  the  first  instance ;  and  accordingly  we  read  of  none. 
With  all  the  arrangements  of  modem  times,  baptism  by  immersion  is 
not  a  decent  practice ;  there  is  not  a  female,  perhaps,  who  submits  to  it, 
who  has  not  a  great  previous  struggle  with  her  delicacy ;  but  that,  at  a 
time  when  no  such  accomnoodations  could  be  had  as  have  since  been 
found  necessary,  such  a  ceremony  should  have  been  constantly  perform- 
ing wherever  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  went,  and  that  at  pools 
and  rivers  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators,  and  they  sometimes 
unbelievers  and  scoflTers,  is  a  thing  not  rationally  credible. 

We  grant  that  the  practice  of  immersion  is  ancient,  and  so  are  many 

other  superstitious  appendages  to  baptism,  which  were  adopted  under 

the  notion  of  making  the  rite  more  emblematical  and  impressive.   We 

not  only  trace  immersion  to  the  second  century,  but  immersion  three 

times,  anointing  with  oiL  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposition 
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•f  hands,  exorcisDiy  eating  milk  and  honey,  patting  on  of  white  garments, 
all  connected  with  baptism,  and  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian ;  the  inven- 
tion of  men  Uke  himself  who  with  much  genius  and  eloquence  had  little 
judgment,  and  were  superstitious  to  a  degree  worthy  of  the  darkest 
ages  which  followed.  It  was  this  authority  for  immersion  which  led 
Wall,  and  other  writers  on  the  side  of  infant  baptian,  to  surrender  the 
point  to  the  Antipesdobaptists,  and  to  conclude  that  immersion  was 
the  apostolic  practice.  Several  national  Churches,  too,  like  our 
own*  swayed  by  the  same  authority,  are  favourable  to  immersion,  al- 
though they  do  not  think  it  binding,  and  generally  practise  efiusion  or 
sprinkling. 

Neither  TertuUian  nor  Cyprian  was,  however,  so  strenuous  for  immer- 
sion as  to  deny  the  validity  of  baptism  by  aspersion  or  effusion.  In 
cases  of  sickness  or  weakness  they  only  sprinkled  water  upon  the  face, 
which  we  suppose  no  modern  Baptist  would  allow.  CUnic  baptism  too, 
or  the  baptism  of  the  sick  in  bed,  by  aspersion,  is  allowed  by  Cyprian  to 
be  valid ;  so  that  ^if  the  persons  recover  they  need  not  be  baptized  by 
immersion."  (Epist.  69.)  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  in  the  fifth  century, 
says  that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  Gallic  Church,  in  his  time, 
indifferently  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling.  In  the  thirteenth  century* 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  **  that  baptism  may  be  given,  not  only  by  im- 
mersion, but  also  by  efiusion  of  water  or  sprinkling  with  it."  And  Eras- 
mus afiirms,  (Epist.  76,)  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  custom  to  sprinkle 
infants  in  Holland,  and  to  dip  them  in  England.  Of  these  two  modes, 
one  only  was  primitive  and  apostolic.  Which  that  was  we  shall  just 
now  consider.  At  present  it  b  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  unmersion 
is  not  the  only  mode  which  can  plead  antiquity  in  its  favour ;  and  that, 
as  the  superstition  of  antiquity  appears  to  have  gone  most  in  favour  of 
baptism  by  immersion,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  it  was  one  of  those  additions  to.  the  ancient  rite  which 
superstition  originated.  This  may  be  made  out  almost  to  a  moral 
certainty,  without  referring  at  all  to  the  argument  from  Scripture.  The 
*'  ancient  Christians,"  the  ^'primitive  Christians,"  as  they  are  called  by 
the  advocates  of  immersion,  that  is,  Chnstians  of  about  the  age  of  Ter- 
tullian and  Cyprian,  and  a  little  downward, — ^whose  practice  of  immersion 
is  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  mode  only  to  have  had  apostolic 
sanction, — ^baptized  the  candidates  naked.  Thus  Wall  in  his  History  of 
Baptism :  <*  The  ancient  Christians,  when  they  were  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, were  all  baptized  noA^,  whether  they  were  men,  women,  or  children. 
They  thought  it  better  represented  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  also 
the  nakedness  of  Christ  on  the  cross ;  moreover,  as  baptism  is  a  washing, 
they  judged  it  should  be  the  washing  of  the  body,  not  of  the  clothes." 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  to  improve  the 

emblematical  character  of  the  ordinance.  RolMnson  also,  in  his  History 
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of  Baptwl^rtmtc8  the«Biiie  thiiig :  ^Let  it  be  ohserfed  diat  tlw 
Christians  baptized  naked.  There  ii  no  aociqit  historical  fact  better 
authenticated  than  this."  <"  They,  howerer,"  says  WaD, «« took  greet 
care  for  preserring  the  modesty  of  any  woman  who  was  to  be  baptiaed. 
None  but  women  came  near  till  her  body  was  in  the  water ;  then  the 
priest  came,  and  putting  her  head  also  under  the  water,  he  departed  sad 
lefk  her  to  the  women."  Now,  if  anticpiity  be  pleaded  as  a  proof  that 
immersion  was  the  really  prna^we  mode  of  baptizing,  it  nnist  be  pleaded 
in  lATour  of  the  gross  and  offensive  circumstance  of  baptizing  naked, 
which  was  considered  of  as  much  importance  as  the  other;  and  thai  we 
may  safely  leave  it  for  any  one  to  say  whether  he  reaUy  bdieves  that 
the  three  thousand  persons  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  were 
baptized  maked  f  and  whether  when  St.  Paul  baptized  Lydia,  she  was 
put  into  the  water  naked  by  her  women,  and  that  the  apostle  then 
hastened  "^  to  put  her  head  under  water  also,  using  the  form  of  bap- 
tism.  and  retired,  leaving  her  to  the  women"  to  take  her  away  to  dress! 
ImnMrsion.  with  all  its  appoidages,  dipping  three  times,  nakedness, 
uncCiQa.  Ae  eating  of  milk  and  honey,  exorcism,  dec,  bears  manifest 
marks  of  tkal  dupoaitioB  to  imprmBt  upon  God's  ordinances,  for 
wiich  evea  the  dose  of  the  second  century  was  remarkable,  and 
whidi  lud  «he  itwdatioa  of  that  general  corruption  which  so  speedily 
Mow«fiL 

But  we  proceed  to  the  New  Testament  itsdf,  and  deny  that  a  single 
ciear  case  of  baptism  by  immersioa  can  be  produced  from  it. 

The  word  itself,  as  it  has  been  o!\en  shown,  proves  nothing.  The  verb, 
with  its  derivatives,  signifies  to  dip  the  hand  into  a  dish,  Matt,  xxvi,  23 ; 
to  stain  a  vesture  with  blood.  Rev.  xix.  13 :  to  wet  the  body  with  dew,  Dan. 
iv,  33 ;  to  paint  or  smear  the  face  with  colours ;  to  stain  the  hand  by  press- 
ing a  substance ;  to  be  ovenn'helmed  in  the  waters  as  a  sunken  ship ;  to 
be  drammed  by  falling  into  water ;  to  sink,  in  the  neuter  sense ;  to  immerse 
totally ;  to  plunge  up  to  the  neck ;  to  be  immersed  up  to  the  middle ;  to 
be  drunken  with  wine ;  to  be  dyed,  tinged,  and  imbued  ;  to  wash  by  efiu- 
sion  of  water ;  to  pour  water  upon  the  hands,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 
to  sprinkle.  A  word  then  of  such  large  application  afibrds  a  good  proof 
for  sprinkling,  or  partial  dipping,  or  washing  with  water,  as  for  immerrion 
in  it.  The  controversy  on  this  accommodating  word  has  been  carried  oo 
to  weariness ;  and  if  even  the  advocates  of  immersion  could  prove,  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do,  that  plunging  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  term,  they  would  gain  nothing,  since,  in  Scripture,  it  is  notoriously 
used  to  express  other  applications  of  water.  The  Jews  had  **  divers 
baptisms"  in  their  service ;  but  these  washings  of  the  body  in  or  with 
water,  were  not  immersions,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  mere 
^^nklings.  The  Pharisees  **  baptized  before  they  ate,"  but  this  bap* 
was  ^  the  washing  of  hands,"  which  in  eastern  countries  is  done  by 
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flenrants  pouring  water  over  ihetUj  and  not  by  dipping : — ^  Here  is  Eli- 
aha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  an  the  hands  of  Elijah," 
2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  that  is,  who  acted  as  his  servant.     In  the  same  manner 
the  feet  were  washed  :  ^  Thou  gavest  me  no  water  upon^  tin,  my  feet,'' 
Luke  vii,  44.     Again,  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  have  held  the  **  wash- 
ing" or  baptism  ^  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables  ;"  not 
certainly  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  (for  all  people  hold  the  washing  or 
baptism  of  such  utensils  for  this  purpose,)  but  from  superstitious  notions 
of  purification.     Now,  as  ^  sprinkling"  is  prescribed  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  the  mode  of  purification  from 
uncleanness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  separation. 
Num.  xix,  19,  it  is  for  this  reason  much  more  probable  that  the  baptism 
of  these  vessels  was  efiected  by  sprinkling,  than  by  either  pouring  or 
immersion.     But  that  they  were  not  immersed,  at  least  not  the  whole 
of  them,  may  be  easily  made  to  appear ;  and  if  <*  baptism"  as  to  any  of 
these  utensils  does  not  signify  immersion,  the  argument  finom  the  use  of 
the  word  must  be  abandoned.    Suppose,  then,  the  pots,  cups,  and  brazen 
vessels,  to  have  been  baptized  by  immersion  ;  the  "beds"  or  couches 
used  to  recline  upon  at  their  meals,  which  they  ate  in  an  accumbent 
posture,  couches  which  were  constructed  for  three  or  five  persons  each 
to  lie  down  upon,  must  certainly  have  been  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  a  **  baptism"  by  dipping,  which  was  probably  practised,  like  the  "  bap- 
tism" of  their  hands,  before  every  meal.     The  word  is  also  used  by  the 
LXX,  in  Dan.  iv,  83,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  been  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  which  was  plainly  eflTccted,  not  by  his  immersion  in 
dew,  but  by  its  descent  upon  him.  Finally,  it  occurs  in  1  Cor.  x,  2,  **  And 
were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cUmd  and  in  the  sea ;"  where  also  im- 
mersion is  out  of  the  case.     The  Israelites  were  not  immersed  in  the 
sea,  for  they  went  through  it,  "  as  on  dry  land ;"  and  they  were  not 
immersed  in  the  cloud,  which  was  above  them.     In  this  case,  if  the 
spray  of  the  sea  is  referred  to,  or  the  descent  of  rain  from  the  cloud, 
they  were  baptized  by  sprinkling,  or  at  most  by  pouring ;  and  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  latter  circumstance,  is  made  almost  certain  by  a 
passage  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  other  expressions  in  the  Psalms, 
which  speak  of  <*  rain,"  and  the  "pouring  out  of  water,"  and  "droppings" 
from  the  "  cloud"  which  directed  the  march  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    Whatever,  therefore,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to 
baptize"  may  be,  is  a  question  of  no  importance  on  one  side  or  the 
other.     Leaving  the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  as  a  religious  rite, 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  used,  generally,  at  least  in  the  New  Testament, 
not  to  express  immersion  in  water,  but  for  the  act  of  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling  it ;  and  that  baptism,  when  spoken  of  as  a  religious  rite,  is  to  be 
understood  as  administered  by  immersion,  no  satisfactory  instance  can 

be  adduced* 
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The  baptiflmof  John  it  the  first  ingtance  usiially  addnced  in  proof  of 
this  practice : — The  multitudes  who  went  out  to  him  weris^baptiiedof 
him  nr  Jordan  ;"  they  were  therefore  immerted. 

To'say  nothing  hereof  the  laborious,  and  apparently  impossible  tad[ 
imposed  upon  John,  of  plunging  the  multitudes,  who  flocked  to  him  day 
by  day,  into  the  river;  and  the  indecency  of  the  whole  proceeding  when 
women  were  also  concerned ;  it  is  plain  that  the  principal  olject  of  the 
erangelist,  in  -— V^^g  dus  statement,  was  to  point  out  the  plmee  where 
John  excfciaed  his  ministry  and  baptized,  and  not  to  describe  the  mode ; 
if  the  latter  is  at  all  lefeired  to,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  this  was 
incidrnral  to  dw  other  design.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  a  pas- 
sage  which  lekteslo  John^s  baptism,  and  which  can  only  be  fiurly  inter- 
|rft(^  by  Kjfernngto  ms  hops  of  nAPnznfo,  as  the  nnsr  conmdera- 
QMi :  a  passage  UKV  which  John  himself  uttered  at  the  very  time  he  was 
ttircizii^  **  in  Jofdan.**  ^  I  indeed  baptuoe  you  with  wator  unto  repent- 
*iK^;  b«t  he  that  Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I:  he  shall  baptize 
>ivia  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Our  trandators,  in  this  pas- 
M^  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  translating  the  preposition  ev,  in,  have 
^cvp^y  rendered  it  wUh ;  but  the  advocates  of  immersion  do  not  stumUe 
4.C  crtdes,  and  bddly  rush  into  the  absurdity  of  Campbdl's  trandation, 
-^  1  indeed  baptise  you  tn  water,  he  will  baptize  you  m  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire.'*  Unfortunately  for  this  translation,  we  have  not  only  the  utter 
^nseiessness  of  the  phrases  baptized^  plunged  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
phmged  in  fire  to  jset  against  it ;  but  also  the  very  history  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  prophetic  declaration,  and  that  not  only  as  to  the/ocf  that 
Christ  did  indeed  baptize  his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 
but  also  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  baptism  wasefiected:  *<  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of ^/ire,  and  it  sat  utox  each 
of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Thus 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire  was  a  descent  upon,  and  not 
an  inunersion  into.  With  this  too  agree  all  the  accounts  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  they  are  all  from  abotje,  like  the  ffouring  out  or 
shedding  of  water  upon  the  head ;  nor  is  there  any  expression  in  Scrip- 
ture which  bears  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  immernngf  phmgifig 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  our  Lord  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  <'  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  like  a  dove,  and  uohtbd  upon 
him."  When  Cornelius  and  his  family  received  the  same  gifl,  ^the 
Holy  Ghost  FELL  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word ;"  ^  and  they  of 
the  circumcision  that  believed  were  astonished,  because  that  on  tbc 
Gentiles  aUo  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which,  as 
the  words  imply,  had  been  in  like  manner  **  poured  out  on  them."  Hie 
common  phrase,  to  <<  recetve"  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  also  inconsistent  with 
tJk^  idea  of  being  immersed,  plunged  into  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  finally, 
%h^  St.  Paul  connects  the  baptism  with  water,  and  the  baptism  with 
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IIm  HcSty  Ghoet  tocher,  as  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  just  qaoted, 
he  expresses  the  mode  of  the  haptism  of  the  Spirit  in  the  same  manner : 
^According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  hb  shsd  ox  va  abundantly, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,"  Titus  iii,  5, 6.  That  the  mode  there- 
fore in  which  John  baptized  was  by  pouring  wtter  upon  his  disciples, 
may  be  concluded  from  his  using  the  same  word  to  express  the  pouring 
mUf  the  descent,  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  For  if  bap- 
tism  necessarily  means  immersion,  and  John  baptized  by  inmiersion, 
then  did  not  Jesus  baptize  his  disciples  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  might 
hettow  it  upon  them,  but  he  did  not  baptize  them  with  it,  according  to 
the  Immersionists,  since  he  only  **  poured  it  upon  them,"  ^  sited  it  upon 
them,"  caused  it  ** to  faU  upon  them;"  none  of  which,  according  to 
them,  is  baptism.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  prediction  of  John  was 
never  fulfilled,  because,  in  their  sense  of  baptizing,  none  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ever  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  but  by  effusion.  This  is  the  dilemma  into  which  they  put  them- 
selves.  They  must  allow  that  baptism  is  not  in  this  passage  used  for 
immersion ;  or  they  must  deny  that  Jesus  ever  did  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

To  baptize  **  in  Jordan,"  does  not  then  signify  to  phmge  in  the  river 
of  Jordan.  John  made  the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan  the  principal  place 
of  his  ministry.  Either  at  the  fountains  of  some  favoured  district,  or  at 
some  river,  baptize  he  must  because  of  the  multitudes  who  came  to  his 
baptism,  in  a  country  deficient  in  springs,  and  of  water  in  general ;  but 
there  are  several  ways  of  understanding  the  phrase  ^in  Jordan,"  which 
give  a  sufiiciently  good  sense,  and  involve  no  contradiction  to  the  words 
of  John  himself,  who  makes  his  baptism  an  effusion  of  water,  to  answer 
to  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  administered  by  Jesus.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  note  of  place^  not  of  mode.  **  In  Jordan,"  therefore,  the  ex- 
pression of  St.  Matthew,  is,  in  St.  John,  ^  in  Bethabara,  beyond,"  or 
situate  on,  ^Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing ;"  and  this  seems  all  that 
the  expression  was  intended  to  mark,  and  is  the  sense  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  thus  equivalent  to**  at  Jordan,"  **at  Bethabara,  situate  on  Jordan ;" 
at  being  a  frequent  sense  of  iv.  Or  it  may  signify  that  the  water  of 
Jordan  was  made  use  of  by  John  for  baptizing,  however  it  might  be  ap- 
plied ;  for  we  should  think  it  no  violent  mode  of  expression  to  say  that 
we  washed  ourselves  in  a  river,  although  we  should  mean,  not  that  we 
plunged  ourselves  into  it,  but  merely  that  we  took  up  the  water  in  our 
hands,  and  applied  it  in  the  way  of  effusion.  Or  it  may  be  taken  to  ex- 
press  his  baptizing  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  into  which  he  must  have  de- 
scended with  the  bnptized,  in  order  to  take  up  the  water  with  his  hand, 
or  with  some  small  vessel,  as  represented  in  ancient  bas-reliefs,  to  poor 

it  oat  upon  them.  This  would  be  the  positioii  of  any  baptizer  using  % 

% 
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river  at  aB  >fcceiHMe  by  a  Adviiig  bank;  and  when  within  the  bed  of 
the  9tieaiD,  he  might  as  trulT  he  aid  to  he  tn  the  river,  when  merep2«e 
was  the  principal  thing  to  be  pointed  oat,  as  if  he  had  been  inmieraed  ii 
the  water.  Hie  Jordan  in  this  respect  is  rather  remarkable,  haviag, 
according  to  MamdrdL  an  ooteimost  bank  ibnned  by  its  occasioDal 
^  swelling^'*  The  renazk  of  this  trardler  is,  ^  After  baring  descended 
ike  mie.  mtmi  ktaJL  voa  go  mjmiemg  upon  a  lerd  strand,  before  joo 
c«Me  ti»  dbp  HiBedkaie  bank  of  the  riTer.**  Any  of  these  riews  of  the 
jBfttct  «c  aie  pttruef  •in  Jordan,''  ^in  the  river  of  JOTdan,"  used 
itfuiLX  wi:^  ianiBtian  &>  point  oat  the  pimee  where  John  exercised  bis 
sEOOiCy.  wjl  jB&nmnr  explain  theou  without  involving  as  in  the  inez- 
=:>»&  ^ificTnJcaH  which  caibarrass  die  theory,  that  John  baptized 
^■l^  )«  lom.i  inM  To  go  indeed  to  a  river  to  baptize,  would,  in  such 
M«aC9J»  af  4^  own.  where  water  for  the  mere  purpoae  of  efiosioB 
«av  rsMTT  he  obtained  oat  of  cisterns,  pampe,  dec,  very  naturally  sug- 
|t(»c  »f  :^  flmpfe  reader,  that  die  reason  for  John's  choice  of  a  river 

^  a 

vak  ±ac  it  aflbrded  the  means  of  immersion.    Bat  in  those  oountriei 
:&e  c^^ae  was  ^Cerent.    Springs,  as  we  have  said,  n'ere  scarce,  and  die 
water  for  donwitic  pni  poses  had  to  be  fetched  daily  by  the  women  in 
ptcchers  from  the  nearest  rivers  and  fountains*  which  rendered  the  do- 
mesdc  suppfy  scanty,  and  of  course  valuable.    But  even  if  this  reason 
did  not  exist,  baptism  in  rivers  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  imply 
immersion.    Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  customs  of  the  people 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Wolfe,  die  missionary. 
This  sect  of  Christians  call  themselves  ~  the  followers  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  w^j  a  follower  of  Christ.''    Among  many  other  questions, 
Mr.  Wolfe  inquired  of  one  of  them  respecting  their  mode  of  baptism, 
and  was  answered,  ^'The  priests  or  bishop  baptize  children  thirty  days 
old.    They  take  the  child  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  a  relative  or  friend 
holds  the  child  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  priest  jprialcfef 
the  element  upon  the  child,  and  with  prayers  they  name  the  child.'*  {JonW' 
naU  vol.  ii,  p.  311.)   Mr.  Wolfe  asks,  "Why  do  they  baptize  in  rivers f 
Answer :  "  Because  St.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan." 
The  same  account  was  given  afteni«*ard  by  one  of  their  bishops  or  high 
priests :  **  They  carry  the  children,  after  thirty  days,  to  the  river,  the  priest 
Avs  a  prayer,  the  godfather  takes  the  child  to  the  river,  while  the  priest 
tinkles  it  with  water."   Thus  we  have  in  modem  times  rtrei  baptism 
without  immersion ;  and  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  though  inunersion 
m  used,  it  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  true  baptismal  rite,  pouring 
water  upon  the  child  in  the  name  of  the  trinity,  has  been  performed. 
.  The  second  proof  adduced  by  the  Immersionists  is  taken  from  the 
^laptism  of  our  Lord,  who  is  said,  Matt,  iii,  16,  ^  to  have  gone  up  straight- 
%^\  imt  of  the  water."     Here,  however,  the  preposition  used  signifies 
^«^Mi^  and  avtp^  awo  T9  ifdarvtf  is  simply  *<he  went  fapjram  the  water  " 
t 
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We  grant  that  this  might  have  been  properly  said  in  whaterer  way  the 
baptism  had  bee^  previously  performed ;  but  then  it  certainly  in  itself 
affords  no  argument  on  which  to  build  tiie  notion  of  the  immersion  of 
our  Saviour. 

The  great  passage  of  the  Lnmersionists,  however,  is  Acts  viii,  88, 
39 :  <*  And  they  went  down  both  tiifo  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the 
eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him ;  and  when  they  were  come  up  ottf  of 
the  water,"  dz;c.  This  is  relied  upon  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  tmrner- 
sian  and  emersion  of  the  eunuch.  If  so,  however,  it  proves  too  much ; 
for  nothing  is  said  of  the  eunuch  which  is  not  said  of  Philip,  ^  They 
went  down  both  into  the  water,** — ^  And  when  thet  were  come  up 
oii<  of  the  water ;" — and  so  Philip  must  have  immersed  himself  as  well 
as  the  eunuch.  Nor  will  the  prepositions  determine  the  case ;  they 
would  have  been  employed  properly  had  Philip  and  the  eunuch  gone 
into  the  water  by  partial  or  by  entire  immersion,  and  therefore  come  oiU 
of  it  on  dry  land ;  and  with  equal  propriety,  and  according  to  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  same  prepositions  by  Greek  ^tersy  they  would  express 
going  to  the  water,  without  going  into  it,  and  returning  yroM  it,  and  not 
out  of  it,  for  eic  is  spoken  of  place,  and  properly  signifies  aif  or  it  indi- 
cates  motion  toward  a  certain  Ztmit,  and,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
the  contrary  in  the  history  of  the  eunuch's  baptism,  that  UmU  may  just 
as  well  be  placed  at  the  nearest  verge  of  the  water  as  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Thus  the  LXX  say,  Isa.  xxvi,  2,  **  The  king  sent  Rabshakeh  from 
Lachish,  etc*  to  Jerusalem,"  certainly  not  into  it,  for  the  city  was  not 
captured.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  **  came  et^^  to  Jordan  to  cut  wood," 
2  Kings  vi,  4.  They  did  not,  we  suppose,  go  into  the  water  to  perform 
that  work,  ^eter  was  bid  to  ^  go,  etc,  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook," 
not  surely  to  go  into  the  sea ;  and  our  Lord,  Matt,  v,  1,  **  went  up,  eiCf 
to  a  mountain,"  but  not  into  it.  The  corresponding  preposition  e/c, 
which  signifies,  when  used  of  place, /rtMn,  out  ofy  must  be  measured  by 
the  meaning  of  £if.  When  eif  means  irdo^  then  rx  means  out  of ;  but 
when  it  means  simply  to,  then  bk  can  express  no  more  than/nnn.  Thus 
this  passage  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  Immersionists. 

The  next  proof  relied  upon  in  favour  of  immersion  is,  John  iii,  22, 
23 :  <*  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of 
Judea,  and  there  he  tarried  with  them  and  baptized ;  and  John  also  was 
baptizing  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  loater  there, 
and  they  came  and  were  baptized."  The  Immersionists  can  see  no 
reason  for  either  Jesus  or  John  baptizing  where  there  was  much  waUr^ 
but  that  they  plunged  their  converts.  The  true  reason  for  this  has 
however  been  already  given.  Where  could  the  multitudes  who  came 
for  baptism  be  assembled?  Clearly,  not  in  houses.  The  preaching 
was  in  the  fields ;  and  since  the  rite  which  was  .to  follow  a  ministry 
which  made  such  an'  impression,  and  drew  together  sodi  crowds,  was 
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baptioDy  the  necesaity  of  the  case  must  lead  tiie  Baptist  to  Jordaii  or  to 
aome  other  district  where,  if  a  river  was  wanting,  fbnntains  st  leait 
existed.  The  necessity  was  equal  in  this  case,  whether  the  mode  of 
baptism  were  that  of  aspersion,  of  pouring,  or  of  immersiofi. 

The  Baptists,  however,  have  magnified  iEInon,  which  signifies  (jbe 
founiain  of  On,  into  a  place  of  <*iaany  and  great  waters.**  Unforto. 
nateiy,  however,  no  such  powerful  fiwintain,  sending  out  many  streami 
of  water  fit  for  plunging  multitudes  into,  has  ever  been  found  by  tiavel. 
lers,  although  the  country  has  been  often  visited ;  and  certainly  if  its 
streams  had  been  of  the  copious  and  remaikable  character  asngned  to 
them,  they  could  not  have  vanished.  It  rather  appears,  however,  that 
the  <*  much  water,"  or  *^  many  waters,'*  in  the  text,  refers  rather  to  the 
whole  tract  of  country,  than  to  the  fountain  of  On  itself;  because  it 
appears  to  be  given  by  the  evangelist  as  the  reason  why  Jesus  and  his 
discif^es  came  into  the  same  n^hbourhood  to  baptize.  Difiereat  bap. 
tisms  were  administered,  and  therefore  in  different  places.  The  baptism 
administered  by  Jesus  at  this  time  was  one  of  multitudes ;  this  appears 
firom  the  remark  of  one  of  John's  disciples  to  his  Master :  **  He  that  was 
with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whcHn  thou  basest  witness,  b^iold,  the  same 
baptizeth,  and  all  mxiff  come  to  fdm"  The  place  or  {daces,  too,  where 
Jesus  baptized,  although  in  the  same  district,  could  not  be  very  near, 
since  John's  disciple  mentions  the  multitudes  who  came  to  be  baptized 
by  Jesus,  or  rather  by  his  disciples,  as  a  piece  of  information ;  and  thus 
we  find  a  reason  for  the  mention  of  the  much  water,  or  many  waters, 
with  reference  to  the  district  of  country  itself,  and  not  to  the  single 
fountain  of  On.  The  tract  had  probably  many  fountains  in  it,  which, 
as  being  a  peculiarity  in  a  country  not  generally  so  distinguished,  would 
lead  to  the  use  of  the  expression,  ^  much  water,"  although  not  one  of 
these  fountains  or  wells  might  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  plunging  of 
numbers  of  people,  and  probably  was  not.  Indeed  if  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
baptized  by  immersion,  the  Immersionists  are  much  more  concerned  to 
discover  "  much  water,"  "  many  waters,"  «*  large  and  deep  streams," 
somewhere  else  in  the  district  than  at  iGnon  ;  because  it  is  plain  irom 
the  narrative,  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  John's  baptism  had 
greatly  fallen  off  at  that  time,  and  that  the  people  now  generaUy 
flocked  to  Christ.  Hence  the  remark  of  John,  verse  80,  when  his  dis- 
ciples had  informed  him  that  Jesus  was  baptizing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  *'  all  men  came  to  him,^ — ^  He  must  increase,  I  must  de- 
crease." Hence  also  the  observation  of  the  evangelist  in  the  first  verK 
of  the  next  chapter,  ^  The  Fhariaeea  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptized  more  disciples  than  John.** 

As  these  instances  all  so  plainly  &il  to  serve  the  cause  of  immersion, 
\se  need  not  dwell  upon  the  others.  The  improbability  of  three  thou- 
sand persons  being  immersed  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  has  been  alresdv 
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mentioned.  The  baptism  of  Sanl,  of  Lydia,  of  the  Philippian  jaikfy 
and  of  the  family  of  Corn^us,  aie  all  instances  of  house  Imptism,  and, 
for  that  reason,  are  still  less  likdy  to  faaye  been  by  plunging.  The 
Immeisionists,  indeed,  invent  <*  tanks,"  or  ^  baths,"  for  this  purpose,  in 
all  these  houses ;  but,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
history,  or  is  eren  incidentally  suggested,  suppositions  prove  nothing. 

Thus  all  the  presumptions  before  mentioned,  against  the  practice  of 
immersion,  lie  full  against  it,  without  any  relief  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  Not  one  instance  can  be  shown  of  that  practice  from  the 
New  Testament ;  while,  so  4ar  as  baptism  was  emblematical  of  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  immersion  wholly  destroys 
its  eignificancy.  In  fact,  if  the  true  mode  of  baptism  be  immersion 
only,  then  must  we  wholly  give  up  the  phrase,  the  haptim  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  in  any  other  mode  than  that  of  pouring  out  was  never 
administered. 

The  only  argument  left  for  the  advocates  of  immersion  is  the  sup- 
posed aDusion  to  the  mode  of  baptism  contained  in  the  words  of  St.  Paid, 
Rom.  vi,  8, 4 :  <*  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  huri$d 
wkh  him  ky  bapiism^  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  quote  the  next  verses 
also,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  foregoing,  **  For  if  we  have  been 
puLNTED  together,"  still  by  baptism,  <<  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection ;  knowing  this,  that  our 
old  man  is  cxucifibd  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed, 
that  henceforth  we  shoukl  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  \jb  freed 
from  sin,"  v,  5-7.  Why  then  do  not  the  advocates  of  immersion  go 
forward  to  these  verses,  so  inseparably  connected  with  those  they  are 
so  ready  to  quote,  and  show  us  a  resemblance,  not  only  between  bap- 
tism  by  immersion,  and  being  buried  with  Christ ;  but  also  between  im- 
mersion, and  being  «  planted  with  Christ  ?"  If  the  allusion  of  the  apos- 
tle is  to  the  planting  of  a  young  tree  in  the  earth,  there  is  clearly  but 
a  very  partial,  not  a  total  immeraon  in  the  case ;  and  if  it  be  to  oraft- 
iNO  a  branch  upon  a  tree,  the  lesemblance  is  still  more  imperfect. 
Still  farther,  as  the  apostle  in  the  same  connection  speaks  of  our  being 
*«  CRUCIFIED  with  Christ,"  and  that  also  by  baptism,  why  do  they  not 
show  OS  how  immersion  in  water  resembles  the  nailing  of  a  body  to  a 
cross? 

But  this  striking  and  inqxNiaiit  text  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  fancied 

resemblance  between  a  banal,  as  they  choose  to  call  it,  of  the  body  in 

water,  and  the  burial  of  Christ ;  as  if  a  dip  or  a  plunge  could  have  any 

resemblance  to  that  separation  from  die  living,  and  that  laying  aside  of  a 

body  in  the  sepulchre,  wlkich burial  kspBes.  This  forced  thought  darkens 
Vol.  n.  43 
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and  enenratcstbewhofepssBge,  instead  of  bringuig  fortfi  its  poweifiil 
sentimeDts  into  clearer  yiew.  The  manilest  obpect  of  the  apostle  in  the 
wbde  of  this  part  of  his  epistle,  was  to  8how,that  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication bv  faith  alone,  which  he  had  just  been  estahUsbing,  could  not 
in  any  true  belieyer,  lead  to  licentiousness  of  life.  **  What  then  shsU 
we  say  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abomid  !  God  for- 
bid !  How  AaXk  we  that  are  db/d  to  sin,  lire  any  longer  therein  f* 
The  reason  then  which  is  given  by  the  apostle  why  true  belieyers  cas- 
iiOT  continue  in  sin,  is,  that  they  are  ^  dxad  to  sin,**  which  is  his  answer 
to  the  objeodon.  Now,  this  mystical  death  to  sin  he  proceeds  to  attri- 
bute to  the  cTSTsrxKxrAUTT  of  baptism,  taking  it  to  be  an  act  of  tbst 
&ith  in  Chnst  of  which  it  was  the  external  expression ;  and  then  he 
inmiediately  runs  into  a  fayourite  comparison,  which  under  yarioai 
forms  occurs  in  his  writings,  sometimes  accompanied  with  tiie  eame 
allusion  to  baptism,  and  sometimes  referring  only  to  **  faith"  as  the  in- 
strumenu— a  comparison  between  the  mystical  death,  burial,  and  renr- 
rection  of  belierers,  and  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  ChnflL 
Hiis  is  the  comparison  of  the  text ;  not  a  comparison  between  our  mys- 
tical death  and  haptian ;  nor  between  baptism,  and  the  death  and  burial 
of  Christ ;  either  of  which  lay  wide  of  the  apostle's  intention.  Baptim, 
as  an  act  of  &ith,  is,  in  fiu:t,  expresriy  made,  not  m,jigmn  of  the  effects 
which  follow,  as  stated  in  the  text,  but  the  sieoas  of  efiecting  them. 
**  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptized  into  his  dealh  ?"  we  enter  by  this  means  into  the  expe- 
rience of  ltd  efficacy  in  efiecting  a  mystical  death  in  us  ;  in  other  words, 
WE  DIE  with  him,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  yerse  6,  *^  Our  old  inan  is 
emcified  itUh  Aisi."  Still  farther,  ^  by  baptism,"  ^la  m  3a7mauaT0(, 
ihroughj  or  6y  means  ofy  baptism,  *^  we  are  busied  with  him ;"  we  not 
only  die  to  sin  and  the  world,  but  we  are  separated  wholly  from  it,  as 
the  body  of  Christ  was  separated  from  the  liying  world,  when  laid  it 
the  sepulchre ;  the  connection  between  sin  and  the  worid  and  us  is  com- 
pletely broken,  as  those  who  are  buried  and  put  out  of  sight  are  no 
longer  reckoned  among  men ;  nay,  as  the  ^ye  (for  the  apostle  brings 
in  this  figure  also)  is  by  death  and  burial  wholly  put  out  of  the  power 
of  his  former  master,  so,  **  that  we  should  not  wtrvt  sin ;  for  he  that  is 
dead  \»  freed  from  sin."  But  we  also  mystically  bisk  with  him ;  "  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  eren 
m  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life,"  haying  new  connectioWt 

habits,  new  enjo3rments,  and  new  hopes.  We  hayc  a  similar  pas- 
in  Col.  ii.  12,  and  it  has  a  similar  interpretation :  *<  Buried  with 

iin  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of 

•^oration  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  In  the 
ig  yerse  the  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  the  mystical  death 

Ghmtians  undor  the  phrase,  '"jwatfl^  qf  tie  hodi§  cf  tkesmtqfAi 
t 
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Jle$h ;''  then*  as  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romansy  he  adds  our  mystieal 
BURiAi.  with  Christ,  which  is  a  heightened  representation  of  death , 
and  then  also,  our  rising  again  with  Christ.  Here  too  all  these  three 
efiects  are  attributed  to  baptism  as  the  means.  We  put  off  the  body  of 
sins  ^  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,"  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  hf 
Christian  circumcision  or  baptism ;  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism ; 
ev  being  obviously  used  here,  like  Sta^  to  denote  the  instrument ;  and  by 
baptism  we  rise  with  him  into  a  new  life. 

Now,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  mode  of  baptism  and  the 
burial  of  Christ,  wholly  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  for  how 
can  the  apostle  speak  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  burial,  when 
he  argues  from  it  as  the  instrument  of  our  death  unto  sin,  and  separation 
from  it  by  a  mystical  burial  ?  Nor  is  baptism  here  made  use  of  as  the 
emblem  of  our  own  spiritual  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  As  an  em- 
blem, even  immersion,  though  it  might  put  forth  a  clumsy  type  of  burial 
and  rising  again,  is  wanting  in  not  being  emblematical  of  death  ;  and 
yet  all  three,  our  mystical  detUh,  burialy  and  rising  again^  are  distinctly 
spoken  of,  and  must  all  be  found  represented  in  some  type.  But  the 
TTPS  made  use  of  by  the  apostle  is  manifestly  not  baptism,  but  the 
death,  the  burial,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  and  in  this  view  he 
pursues  this  bold  and  impressive  figure  to  even  the  verge  of  allegory,  in 
the  succeeding  verses ;  ^  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Now 
if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  Jive  with  him : 
knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin 
once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God ;  ukbwisb  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  all  proof,  that,  in  any  instance  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  baptism  was  administered  by  immersion ;  with  so 
many  presumptions  against  that  indecent  practice  as  have  been  stated; 
with  the  decisive  evidence  also  of  a  designed  correspondence  between 
the  baptism,  the  pouring  out,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  baptism,  the 
pouring  out,  of  water ;  we  may  conclude,  with  confidence,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  apostolic  mode  of  administering  that  ordinance;  and  that 
first  washing,  and  then  immefsion,  were  introduced  later,  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  century,  along  with  several  other  superstitious 
additions  to  this  important  sacrament,  originating  in  that  ^  will  worship^ 
which  presumed  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  God's  ordinances,  under 
pretence  of  (4)  rendering  them  more  emblematical  and^  impressive. 

(4)  Baptism,  u  an  emblem,  poinU  out,  1.  The  washing  away  of  the  guilt  and 
poUation  of  sin.  2.  The  pouring  oot  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Scriptnre  it  ie 
made  an  emblem  of  theae  two,  and  of  thaae  only.  Some  of  the  snpentitions  abofia 
allaMtoii^thflfefbfefajffMMt;  btrtimnienBon  iiBs  by^ffecf.    It  letains  tks 
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Even  if  immersion  had  been  die  original  modeof  baptiziDgyWefllioiiki 
in  the  absence  of  any  command  on  the  subject^  direct  or  implied,  have 
tiiought  the  Church  at  liberty  to  accommodate  the  nmnner  of  apfdying 
water  to  the  body  in  the  name  of  the  trinity,  in  which  tiie  esssBce  of 
the  rite  consists,  to  different  climates  and  manners ;  but  it  is  satisfiictoiy 
to  discover  that  all  the  attempts  made  to  impose  upon  Christians  apiactioe 
repulsive  to  the  feelings,  dangerous  to  the  health,  and  ofienaive  to 
delicacy  is  destitute  of  all  Scriptural  aathority,  and  of  really  primitive 
nractice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  Institutions  of  the  Church — ^Thb  Lord's  Suppks. 

.  Thb  agreement  and  difference  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per  are  well  stated  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  catechism :  ^The  siu 
eraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  agree^  in  that  the  avdior  of 
both  is  God ;  the  spiritual  part  of  both  is  Christ  and  his  benefits;  both 
are  seals  of  tiie  same  covenant ;  to  be  dispensed  by  ministen  of  the 
Gospel,  and  none  other;  and  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  of  Qirist 
until  his  second  coming."  <^  These  sacraments  differ,  in  that  baptun  is 
to  be  administered  but  once  with  water^ — and  that  even  to  infimtt; 
whereas  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  administered  often,  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  represent  and  exhibit  Christ  as  spiritual  noa« 
ric^ment  to  the  soul,  and  to  confirm  our  continuance  and  growth  is 
him,  and  that  only  to  such  as  are  of  years  and  ability  to  ezamiBS 
themselves." 

As  baptism  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  so  the  Lord's  Soffit 
was  put  by  our  Saviour  in  the  place  of  the  passover ;  and  was  inslitaled 
immediately  after  celebrating  that  ordinance  for  the  last  time  with  his 
disciples.  The  passover  was  an  eminent  type  of  our  Lord's  sacrifics 
and  of  its  benefits ;  and  since  he  was  about  to  fiilfil  that  symbohcal  rite 
which  from  age  to  age  had  continued  to  exhibit  it  to  the  faith  and  hope 
of  ancient  saints,  it  could  have  no  place  under  the  new  dispensatioD. 
Christ  in  person  became  the  true  passover ;  ^nd  a  new  rite  was  neces- 
sary  to  commemorate  the  spiritual  ddiverance  of  men,  and  to  conrey 

emb.omatical  character  of  the  rite  u  to  the  washing  away  of  ain ;  but  it  UneM  it 
entirely  as  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohott;  and,  beyond  the  washing  away  of  on, 
is  an  emblom  of  nothing  for  which  we  haTe  any  Scriptural  aathority  to  make  it 
emblematical.  Im;:iorsion,  therefore,  as  distinct  fh>m  efwy  other  mode  of  ap 
plying  water  to  tho  body,  means  nothing.  To  say  that  it  figures  our  spiritual 
death  and  resurrection,  has,  wo  have  seen,  no  authority  firom  tho  texts  vscd  to 
prove  it ;  and  to  make  a  sudden  pop  under  water  to  be  emblematical  of  borial,  it 
as  far-fetched  a  conceit  ts  any  which  adons  the  Bmblmis  of  Qotries,  witfaoat  uif 
poitioii  of  the  ingenuity. 
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asd  confinn  its  benefits.  The  circmnstaiices  of  its  institution  are  expla 
natory  of  its  nature  and  design. 

On  the  night  when  the  first  bom  of  Egypt  were  slain,  the  children  of 
Israd  were  commanded  to  take  a  lamb  for  every  house,  to  kill  it,  and 
to  sprinkle  the  Uood  upon  the  posts  of  their  doors,  so  that  the  destroy- 
ing angel  might  pass  over  the  houses  of  all  who  had  attended  to  this 
injunction.  Not  only  were  the  first-bom  children  thus  preserved  alive, 
but  the  effect  was  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  nation  from  their  bond- 
age in  Sgypt,  and  their  becoming  the  visible  Church  and  people  of 
God  by  virtue  of  a  special  covenant.  In  commemoration  of  these 
events,  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  made  annual,  and  at  that  time  all  the 
males  of  Judea  assembled  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem ;  a  lamb  was 
provided  for  every  house ;  the  blood  was  poured  under  the  altar  by  the 
priests,  and  the  lamb  was  eaten  by  the  people  in  their  tents  or  houses. 
At  this  domestic  and  religious  feast,  every  master  of  a  family  took  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving,  and  gave  thanks  with  his  family  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  our  Lord,  acting  as  the  master  of  his 
family,  the  disciples,  had  finished  this  the  usual  paschal  ceremony,  he 
proceeded  to  a  new  and  distinct  action  :  ^  He  took  bread,"  the  bread 
then  on  the  table,  '*and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you ;  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  afler  supper,"  the  cup  with  the 
wine  which  had  been  used  in  the  paschal  supper,  ^  saying,  This  cup  is 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you ;"  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Matthew,  ^  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins," 

That  this  was  the  institution  of  a  standing  rite,  and  not  a  temporary 
action  to  be  confined  to  the  disciples  then  present  with  him,  is  made 
certain  from  1  Cor.  xi,  28-26 :  <^For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  to  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,  and 
said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this  do  in  remera. 
brance  of  me.  Afler  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
supped,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  Mood ;  this  do  ye,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  From 
these  words  we  learn,  1.  That  St.  Paul  received  a  special  revelation 
as  to  this  ordinance,  which  must  have  had  a  higher  object  than  the 
mere  commemoration  of  an  historical  fact,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  it  upon  him  to  establish  this  rite 
in  the  Churches  raised  up  by  him,  and  of  enabling  him  rightly  to  under- 
stand its  authority  and  purport,  where  he  found  it  already  appointed  by 

the  first  founders  of  the  first  Churches.    2.  That  the  command  of 
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Christ,  *^  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me»*^  idiieh  was  originally  gif«B 
to  the  disciples  present  with  Christ  at  the  last  passover,  is  laid  by 
St«  Paul  upon  the  Corinthians.  8.  That  he  regarded  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  rite  to  be  **often*^  celebrated,  and  that  in  aD  future 
time  until  the  Lord  himself  should  *<  come**  to  judge  the  worid.  Hie 
perpetual  obligation  of  this  ordinance  cannot  therefore  be  reasonably 
disputed. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  great  and  affecting  rite  of  Christianity,  diflfereat 
and  very  opposite  opinions  have  been  formed,  arising  parfly  from  die 
elliptical  and  figurative  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  Christ  at  iti 
institution ;  but  more  especially  from  the  influence  of  sup|prstition  upon 
some,  and  the  extreme  of  afiected  rationalism  upon  others. 

The  first  is  the  monstrous  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  contra- 
dictory to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  words  it  professes  to  receive  in 
their  literal  meaning,  as  it  is  revolting  to  the  senses  and  reason  of  man- 
kind. 

<*It  is  conceived  that  the  words,  <This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood,' 
are  to  be  understood  in  their  most  literal  sense ;  that  when  Jesus  pro- 
nounced these  words,  he  changed,  by  his  almighty  power,  the  bread  upon 
the  table  into  his  body,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood,  and  really  delivered 
his  body  and  blood  into  the  hands  of  his  apostles ;  and  that  at  all  times 
when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered,  the  priest,  by  pronouncing  these 
words  with  a  good  intention,  has  the  power  of  making  a  simDar  change. 
This  change  is  known  by  the  name  of  transubstantiation  ;  the  propriety 
of  which  name  is  conceived  to  consist  in  this,  that  although  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  changed  in  figure,  taste,  weight,  or  any  other  accident, 
it  is  believed  that  the  substance  of  them  is  completely  destroyed ;  that  in 
place  of  it,  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  although 
clothed  with  all  the  sensible  properties  of  bread  and  wine,  is  truly  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  the  persons  who  receive  what  has  been  consecrated  by 
pronouncing  these  words,  do  not  receive  bread  and  wine,  but  literally 
partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  really  eat  his  flesh,  and 
drink  his  blood.  It  is  farther  conceived,  that  the  bread  and  wine  thus 
changed,  are  presented  by  the  priest  to  God ;  and  he  receives  the  name 
of  priest,  because  in  laying  them  upon  the  altar  he  offers  to  €rod  a  sacri- 
fice, which,  although  it  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  being  without 
the  shedding  of  blood,  is  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  living, — the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  ^ere  pre- 
sented on  the  cross,  again  presented  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is 
conceived,  that  the  materials  of  this  sacrifice,  being  truly  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  possess  an  intrinsic  virtue,  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  disposition  of  him  who  receives  them,  but  operates  immediately  upon 
all  who  do  not  obstruct  the  operation  by  a  mortal  sin.  Hence  it  is  ac- 
counted of  great  importance  for  theHnlvation  of  the  siok  and  dying,  that 
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parts  of  diefle  materialfl  should  be  sent  to  them;  and  it  is  understood 
diat  the  practice  of  partaking  in  private  of  a  small  portion  of  what  the 
priest  has  thus  transubstantiated,  is,  in  all  respects,  as  proper  and  salu* 
tary  as  joining  with  others  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  farther  conoeiTed, 
tiiat  as  the  bread  and  wine,  when  converted  into  the  [body  and]  Uood 
of  Qirist,  are  a  natural  object  of  reverence  and  adoration  to  Christians, 
it  is  highly  proper  to  worship  them  upon  the  altar;  and  that  it  is  ezpe> 
dient  to  carry  them  about  in  solemn  procession,  that  they  may  receive 
the  homage  of  all  who  meet  them.  What  had  been  transubstantiated 
was  therefore  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  adoration,  both  when 
it  was  shown  to  the  people  at  the  altar,  and  when  it  was  carried  about* 
Hence  arose  that  expression  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  elevado  hottuB.  But,  as  the  wine  in  being  carried  about  was 
exposed  to  accidents  inconsistent  with  the  veneration  due  to  the  body 
and  Uood  of  Christ,  it  became  customary  to  send  only  the  bread;  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  for  this  reason  did  not  receive  the  wine, 
they  were  taught  that,  as  the  l»ead  was  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
tiiey  partook  by  concomitancy  of  the  blood  with  the  body.  In  process 
of  time,  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cup;  and  it  was 
said,  that  when  Jesus  spake  these  woc^i^, '  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  he  was 
addressing  himself  only  to  his  apostles,  so  that  his  command  was  fulfilled 
when  the  priests,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  drank  of  the  cup,  al- 
though  the  people  were  excluded.  And  thus  the  last  part  of  this  system 
conspired  with  the  first  in  exalting  the  clergy  very  for  above  the  laity. 
For  the  same  persons  who  had  the  power  of  changing  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  who  presented  what  they  had 
thus  made,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others,  enjoyed  the  partaking 
of  the  cup,  while  communion  in  one  kind  only  was  permitted  to  the 
people."  {Bishop  T\mdine  on  the  Aftides.) 

So  violently  are  these  notions  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, that  the  ground  to  which  the  Romish  writers  have  always  been 
driven' in  their  defence,  is  the  authority  of  their  Church,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  implicit  faith  in  its  interpretations  of  Scripture;  principles  which 
shut  out  the  use  of  Scripture  entirely,  and  open  the  door  to  every  heresy 
and  fanatical  foUy.  But  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  this  monstrous  perversion  of  a  sacred  rite  could 
not  have  been  effected,  and  even  then  it  was  not  established  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  without  many  struggles.  Almost  all  writers  on  the  Protest- 
ant controversy  will  furnish  asufficient  confutation  of  thiscapital  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind ;  and  to  them,  should  it  need 
any  r  futation,  the  reader  may  be  referred. 

The  mind  of  Luther  so  powerful  to  throw  ofi*  dogmas  which  had 
nothing  but  human  authority  to  support  them,  was,  as  to  the  sacrament, 
hdd  in  the  bonds  of  early  aasociatioii.    He  concluded  that  the  body  and 
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blood  of  QuriBt  are  reaUy  present  in  the  Lord's  Suppe?;  but,  awsve  of 
the  alisuidities  and  adf^^sontradietioaa  of  tnuiaiibatanta^tion,  he  laid  hold 
of  a  doctrine  which  some  writers^  in  the  Romish  Church  itself  had  eon* 
tinued  to  prefer  to  the  papal  dogma  above  atated«  This  was  designated 
by  the  term  coiwitoairtMrfton,  which  allows  that  the  bread  and  wine  re> 
main  the  same  after  ccmsecration  as  before.  Thus  he  escapes  die  ah* 
surdity  of  contradicting  Uie  very  senses  of  man.  It  was  held*  however, 
by  Luthery  that  though  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged,  yet  thatt 
Is^etAer  wttA  Iton,  tibe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  Itend^  reeeived 
by  the  communicants^  Some  of  his  immediate  followers  did  not»  howu 
every  admit  nK»e  on  this  point,  than  tiiat  the  body  and  blood  of  (%rist 
were  really  present  in  the  sacrament;  but  that  the  manner  of  that  pv^ 
sence  was  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Yet,  in  some  important  ^eipeetl^ 
lather  and  the  Consubstantialists  wholly  escaped  the  emnrsof  theChnth 
•f  Rome  as  to  this  sacrament.  They  denied  that  it  was  a  sacnfiee; 
asMl  that  the  presence  of  tiie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  g&ve  to  it  any 
physical  virtue  acting  independently  of  the  disposition  of  the  receiver; 
and  that  it  rendered  the  elements  the  objects  of  adoration.  Their  enoiv 
therefore,  may  be  considered  rather  of  a  speculative  than  of  a  pmctical 
nature ;  and  was  adopted  probably  in  deference  to  what  was  conceived 
to  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ  when  the  Lord's  Sapper 
was  instituted. 

A  third  view  was  hdd  by  some  of  Luther's  contemporaries,  whidi  has 
been  thus  described :  ^  Carolostadt,  a  professor  with  Luther  in  die  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  and  Zuinglius,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  the  foonder 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  or  those  Protestant  Churches  which  are  not 
lAitheran,  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the 
signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  when  Jesus  said,  *  This 
is  my  body,  This  is  my  blood,'  he  used  a  figure  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
with  that,  by  which,  according  to  the  abbreviations  continually  practised 
an  ordinary  speech,  the  sign  is  often  put  for  the  thing  signified.  As 
this  figure  is  common,  so  there  were  two  circumstances  which  would 
prevent  the  apostles  frcmi  misunderstanding  it,  when  used  in  the  institu. 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  one  was,  that  they  saw  the  body  of 
Jesus  then  alive,  and  therefore  could  not  suppose  that  they  were  eating 
it.  The  other  was,  that  they  had  just  been  partaking  of  a  Jewish  fes- 
tival, in  the  institution  of  which  the  very  same  figure  had  been  used. 
For  in  the  night  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  escaped  out  of  Egypt, 
God  said  of  the  lamb  which  he  commanded  every  house  to  eat  and  siay, 
*  It  is  the  Lord's  passover,'  Exod.  xii,  11 ;  not  meaning  that  it  was  the 
action  of  the  Lord  passing  over  every  house,  but  the  token  and  plei^ 
of  that  action.  It  is  admitted  by  all  Christians,  that  there  is  such  a 
figure  used  in  one  part  of  the  institution.    When  our  Lord  Bay%  'Tins 

cap  is  the  new  cov^mnt  in  my  blood,'  noiM  suppose  hsm  to  sMan  the 
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cup  is  the  covenant,  but  aU  believe  that  he  means  to  call  it  the  memo- 
rial, or  the  sign,  or  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  If  it  be  understood,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  language,  he  uses  a  similar  figure  when  he 
says,  'This  is  my  body,'  and  that  he  means  nothing  more  than,  *This  is 
the  sign  of  my  body,'  we  are  delivered  from  all  the  absurdities  impHed 
in  the  literal  interpretation,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  adhere.  We  give  the  words  a  more  natural  interpretation 
than  the  Lutherans  do,  who  consider,  'This  is  my  body,'  as  intended  to 
express  a  proposition  which  is  totaUy  different,  'My  body  is  with  this;' 
and  we  escape  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved  by  their 
forced  interpretation. 

"Farther,  by  this  method  of  interpretation,  there  is  no  ground  left  for 
that  adoration  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pays  to  the  bread  and  wine ; 
for  they  are  only  the  signs  of  that  which  is  beUeved  to  be  absent.  There 
is  no  ground  for  accounting  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  di^onour  of '  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,'  a  new  sacrifice  presented  by  an  earthly 
priest ;  for  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  the  memorials  of  that  sacrifice 
which  was  once  offered  on  the  cross.  And,  lastly,  this  interpretation 
destroys  the  popish  idea  of  a  physical  virtue  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  fiir 
if  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  what  is  absent,  their  use  must  be  to 
excite  the  remembrance  of  it ;  but  this  is  a  use  which  cannot  possibly 
exist  with  regard  to  any,  but  those  whose  minds  are  thereby  put  into  a 
proper  frame ;  and  therefore  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes,  instead  of  a 
charm,  a  mental  exercise,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  arises  not  ex  opere 
aperatOj  but  ex  opere  openuUis" 

With  much  truth,  this  opinion  falls  short  of  the  vrhcAe  truth,  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  made. the  basis  of  that  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  religious  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
with  this  addition,  that  it  has  a  natural  fitne$9  to  produce  salutary  emo- 
tions, to  possess  our  minds  with  religious  reflections,  and  to  strengthen 
virtuous  resolutions.  Some  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  die 
Socimans  generally,  have  adopted,  and  ouleavoured  to  defend,  this  in- 
terpretation. 

The  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  was 
taught  with  great  success  by  Calvin.  It  has  been  thus  well  epitomized 
by  Dr.  HiU  :— 

"  He  knew  that  former  attempts  to  reconcile  the  systems  of  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  had  proved  fruitless.  But  he  saw  the  importance  of  unit- 
ing Protestants  upon  a  point,  with  respect  to  which  they  agreed  in  con- 
deoming  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  his  zeal  in  renewing 
the  att^npt  ^as  probably  quickened  by  the  sincere  friend^p  which  he 
entertain^  for  Melancthon,  who  was  the  successor  of  Luther,  while  he 
himself  had  succeeded  ZuingUus  in  conducting  the  refonnation  in  Swil- 

zeriand.     He  thought  that  the  system  of  Ziiin^os  did  not  ccme  19  Ae 
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tiw  Ibfce  of  the  ezpreflnom  nsed  in  Scripture ;  and,  alttiough  be  did  not 
mpproTe  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lutherans  explain  these  eiqyreasioiiSi 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  full  significaney 
0(  them  might  be  preserred,  and  a  great  put  of  the  Lutiberan  language 
might  continue  to  be  used.     As  he  agreed  with  ZuingUus,  in  linking 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs  of  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ, 
which  were  not  locally  present,  he  renounced  botib  transubstantiatioD 
and  consubstantiation.     He  agreed  farther  with  Zuinglius,  in  thinking 
that  the  use  of  diese  signs,  being  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered 
on  the  cross,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral  efiect.     But  he  taught, 
that  to  an  who  remember  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  proper  manner,  Christ, 
by  the  use  of  these  signs,  is  spiritually  present^ — present  to  their  mindi ; 
and  he  considered  this  spiritual  presence  as  giving  a  significancy,  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  Socinian  sense,  to  these  words  of  Paul :  <  Hie  cop 
ofblessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  tiie  blood  of  Christ  t 
the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  tiie  cmnmunion  of  the  body  of  ChristT 
It  is  not  the  blessing  pronounced  which  makes  any  change  upon  the 
cup ;  but  to  all  who  join  with  becoming  affection  in  the  thanksgiving 
then  uttered  in  tiie  name  of  the  congregation,  Christ  is  spiritually  pre- 
sent, so  that  they  may  emphatically  be  said  to  partake,  Koofwuy^  furt^ 
X9twy  of  his  body  and  blood  ;  because  his  body  and  blood  being  spiritaalhr 
present,  convey  the  same  nouri^mient  to  tiieir  souls,  the  same  quicken- 
ing to  the  spiritual  life,  as  bread  and  wine  do  to  the  natural  life.  Hence 
Calvin  was  led  to  connect  the  discourse  in  John  vi,  with  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per :  not  in  that  literal  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  popish  and  Lutheran 
ideas,  as  if  the  body  of  Christ  was  reaUy  eaten,  and  his  blood  really 
drunk  by  any ;  but  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  expression  of  our  Lord 
in  the  conclusion  of  that  discourse,  *The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
diey  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  ;'  that  is,  when  I  say  to  you,  'Whoso 
eateth  my  flesAi  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ; 
he  shall  live  by  me,  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,'  you  are  to  understand 
these  words,  not  in  a  literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.    The  spiritual  sense 
adopted  by  the  Socinians  is  barely  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
the  food  of  the  soul,  by  cherishing  a  life  of  virtue  here,  and  the  hope  of 
a  glorious  life  hereafter.   The  Calvinists  think,  that  into  the  fuU  mean- 
ing of  the  figure  used  in  these  words,  there  enter  not  merely  the  exhor- 
tations  and  instructions  which  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  affords,  but  also 
that  union  between  Christ  and  his  people  which  is  the  consequence  of 
faith,  and  that  communication  of  grace  and  strength  by  which  they  are 
C|uickened  in  well  doing,  and  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
**  According  to  this  system,  the  full  benefit  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  partake  worthily.     For  while  all  who  eat  the 
bread  and  drink  the  wine  may  be  said  to  show  the  Lord's  death,  and 
iMy  ^^  receive  some  devout  impressions,  they  only  to  whom  Ji 
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Spiritually  present  share  in  that  spiritual  nourishment  which  arises  firom 
partaking  of  his  body  and  blood.  According  to  this  system,  eating  and 
drinking  unworthily  has  a  farther  sense  than  enters  into  the  Socinian 
system ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  examine  himself. 
not  only  with  regard  to  his  knowledge,  but  also  with  regard  to  his 
general  conduct,  before  he  eats  of  that  tnread  and  drinks  of  that  cup. 
It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  inspection  of  Christian 
societies,  to  exclude  from  this  ordinance  persons,  of  whom  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  sentiments  which 
it  presupposes,  and  without  which  none  are  prepared  for  holding  that 
communion  with  Jesus  which  it  implies."  {Theological  Ltdures.) 

With  this  view  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  seems  mainly 
to  agree,  except  that  we  may  perhaps  perceive  in  her  services  a  few 
expressions  somewhat  favouraUe  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  authority  had  great  weight  with  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
This,  however,  appears  only  in  certain  phrases ;  for  the  twenty-eighth 
article  declares  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  *^  the  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  afler  a  heavenly  and  tpintwd 
manner ;  and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  faith."  <*Some  of  our  early  English  reformers," 
says  Bishop  Tomline,  ^  were  Lutherans,  and  consequently  they  were 
at  first  disposed  to  lean  toward  consubstantiation ;  but  they  seem  soon 
to  have  discovered  their  error,  for  in  the  articles  of  1552,  it  is  expressly 
said,  *  A  faithful  man  ought  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  confess  the 
real  and  bodily  presence,  as  they  term  it,  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  This  part  of  the  article  was 
omitted  in  1562,  probably  with  a  view  io  give  less  offence  to  those  who 
maintained  the  corporal  presence,  and  to  comprehend  as  many  as  pos- 
sible in  the  established  Church."  {Expontion  of  the  Articles.)  The 
article  as  it  now  stands,  and  not  particular  expressions  in  the  liturgy, 
must  however  be  taken  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  this  point,  and  it  substantially  agrees  with  the  New  Testament. 

The  SACRAMENTAL  character  of  this  ordinance  is  the  first  point  to  be 
established,  in  order  to  a  true  conception  of  its  nature  and  import.  It 
is  more  than  a  commemorative  rite,  it  is  commemorative  sacramentally ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  commemorative  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
our  redemption. 

The  first  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  our  Lord's  words  used 
in  the  institution  of  the  ordinance :  **This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood." 
are  words  which  show  a  most  intimate  connection  between  the  elements, 
and  that  which  was  represented  by  them,  the  sacrificial  ofiering  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chirist,  as  the  price  of  our  redemption ;  they  were 
the  signs  of  what  was  *^  given /or  us,"  surrendered  to  death  inour^room 
and  stead,  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  liberation  firom  eternal 
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deatlu  Agminy  ^  This  is  the  New  Testament,"  or  covenant,  <^  in  my 
blood."  The  covenant  itself  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  it 
is  therefore  called  by  St.  Paul,  ^  the  blood  of  the  everiasting  covenant ;" 
and  the  cap  had  so  intimate  a  connection  with  that  covenant,  as  to 
represent  it  and  the  means  of  its  establishment,  or  of  its  acquiring 
validity, — ^the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  ouf  Saviour.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  coeenostf  rite,  and  conse- 
quently a  sacrament ;  a  visible  sign  and  seal  on  the  part  of  Him  who 
made  the  covenant,  that  it  was  established  in,  and  ratified  by,  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Christ 

As  it  bears  this  covenant  or  sacramental  character  on  the  part  of  the 
Institutor,  so  also  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  They  were  all  to  eat 
the  bread  in  ''remembrance"  of  Christ ;  in  remembrance,  certainly, of 
his  death  in  particular ;  yet  not  as  a  mere  historical  event,  but  of  hit 
death  as  sacryieml;  and  therefore  the  commemoration  was  to  be  cm 
their  part  an  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  and  pro- 
pitiatory  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  an  act  of  faith  in  it.  Then 
as  to  the  cup,  they  were  commanded  to  drink  of  it,  for  a  reason  also 
particularly  given,  <*  Foa  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins :"  the  recognition,  therefore, 
imfdied  in  the  act,  was  not  merdy  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  ;  bat 
that  it  was  shed  as  the  blood  of  **  the  new  covenant,"  and  for  ^  the 
renussion  of  sins ;"  a  recognition  which  could  only  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  ^  faith  in  his  blood,"  as  the  blood  of  atonement.  Again, 
says  St.  Paul,  as  taught  by  the  particular  revelation  he  received  as  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  *^  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this 
cup,  yc  do  sJiow  or  pubUsh  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come  ;"  which 
publication  of  his  death  was  not  the  mere  declaration  of  the  fact  of  ''the 
Lord's  death,"  but  of  his  death  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  as 
the  true  propitiation  for  sin,  the  benefits  of  which  were  to  bo  received 
by  faith«  Thus  then  we  see  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  visible  token  and 
pledge  of  a  covenant  of  mercy  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  exhibited  by  God 
its  author ;  and  on  the  part  of  man  a  visible  acknowledgment  of  this 
covenant  so  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  an  act  of  entire  faith 
in  its  truth  and  efficacy  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  con- 
ferring of  all  other  spiritual  benefits.  As  a  sign,  it  exhibits,  1.  The 
infinite  love  of  God,  to  the  world,  who  gave  "  his  only.begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  2.  The  love  of  Christ,  who  "  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God."  3.  The  extreme  nature  of  his  sufiTerings, 
which  were  unto  death,  4.  The  vicarious  and  sacrificial  character  of 
that  death,  as  a  sin  offering  and  a  propitiation ;  in  virtue  of  which  only, 
a  covenant  of  grace  was  entered  into  with  man  by  the  offended  God. 

9.  The  benefits  derived  from  it  tiuroagh  believing,  "remission  of  aiiMii" 
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and  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  in  spiritual  life  and  rigour,  hy  virtue  of 
a  vital  ^  communion"  with  Christ,  so  that  it  is  advanced  and  perfected 
in  holiness,  <<  until  he  come"  to  confer  upon  his  disciples  the  covenanted 
blessing  of  eternal  life.  As  a  seal  it  is  a  constant  assurance,  on  the 
port  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of  this  covenant  of  redemption  in  full 
undiminished  force  from  age  to  age ;  it  is  a  pledge  to  every  penitent 
who  believes  in  Christ,  and  receives  this  sacrament  in  profession  of  his 
entire  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ^s  passion  for  forgiveness,  that 
be  is  an  object  of  merciful  regard  and  acceptance;  tiiere  is  in  it  also, 
as  to  every  one  who  thus  believes  and  is  accepted,  a  eonstant  exhibition 
of  Christ  as  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul,  to  be  received  by  faith,  that 
he  may  grow  thereby ;  and  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  bestowment  of 
tiie  full  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  its 
promises,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  In  every 
celebration,  the  sign  of  all  these  gracious  acts,  provisions,  and  hopesy  ia 
exhibited,  and  God  condescends  thus  to  repeat  his  pledges  of  faithfulness 
and  love  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  purchased  by  his  blood.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  renew  their  acceptance  o(  and 
reliance  upon,  the  new  covenant ;  they  publish  their  faith  in  Christ ; 
they  glory  in  his  cross^  his  sacrificial  though  shameful  death,  as  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God ;  they  feast  upon  the  true  pass- 
over  victim  by  their  faith,  and  they  do  this  with  joy  and  thahksgmngt 
on  account  of  a  greater  deliverance  than  that  of  the  Israelites  firom 
Egypt,  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  It  was  this  predominance  of 
thanksgiving  in  celebrating  this  hallowed  rite,  which  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  Church  attached  to  the  Lord's  Supper  the  title  of  ^The 
EueharisL" 

We  may  conclude  this  view  by  a  few  general  observations. 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  excludes 
firom  participating  in  it  not  only  open  unbelievers,  but  all  who  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  for 
"^  the  remission  of  sins."  Such  persons  have  indeed  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged  this,  by  reducing  the  rite  to  a  mere  comfuemoration  of  the  fact 
of  Christ's  death,  and  of  those  virtues  of  himiility,  benevolence,  and 
patience,  which  his  sufferings  called  forth.  If,  therefore,  the  Lord's 
Supper  be  in  truth  much  more  than  this ;  if  it  recognize  the  sacrificial 
character  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  doctrine  of  **  faith  in  his  blood,"  as 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  this  is  ^  an  altar  of  which  they  have  no  right 
to  eat"  who  reject  these  doctrines ;  and  from  the  Lord's  table  all  such 
persons  ought  to  be  repelled  by  ministers,  whenever,  from  compliance 
with  custom,  or  other  motives,  they  would  approach  it* 

2.  It  is  equally  evident  that  when  there  is  no  evidence  in  persons  of 
true  repentance  for  sin,  and  of  desire  for  salvation,  according  to  the 
tomis  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  disqualified  from  partaking  at  **  fiie  table 
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of  the  Lord.''  They  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  and  fall  therefore  into 
«<  condemnation/'  The  whole  act  is  indeed  on  their  part  an  act  of  bold 
profanation  or  of  hypocrisy ;  they  profess  by  this  act  to  repent,  aad 
have  no  sorrow  for  sin ;  they  profess  to  sedL  deUyeranco  from  its  guilt 
and  power,  and  yet  remain  willingly  under  its  bondage ;  they  profess  to 
trust  in  Christ's  death  for  pardon,  and  are  utteriy  unconcerned  reapeet- 
ing  either ;  they  profess  to  feed  upon  Christ,  and  hunger  and  thirst  after 
nothing  but  the  world;  they  place  before  themselyes  the  sufferings  of 
Christ;  but  when  they  *<look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced,** 
they  do  not  ^  mourn  because  of  him,"  and  they  grossly  offend  the  all- 
present  Majesty  of  heaven,  by  thus  making  light  of  Christ,  and  ^^grier- 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit." 

3.  It  is  a  part  of  Christian  discipline  in  every  religious  society  to 
prevent  such  persons  from  communicating  with  the  Church.  They  are 
expressly  excluded  by  apostolic  authority,  as  well  as  by  the  origins] 
institution  of  this  sacrament,  which  was  confined  to  Christ's  disciples, 
and  ministers  would  <^  partake  of  other  men's  sins,"  if  knowingly  they 
were  to  admit  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  those  who  in  their  q>irit  and 
lives  deny  him. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  surrounded 
with  superstitious  terrors.  All  are  welcome  there  who  truly  love  Christ, 
and  all  who  sincerely  desire  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him.  All  truly 
penitent  persons ;  all  who  feel  the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  are  willing 
to  renounce  them ;  all  who  take  Christ  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
hope,  and  are  ready  to  commit  their  eternal  interests  to  the  merits  of  his 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  are  to  be  encouraged  to  ^  draw  near  with 
faith,  and  to  take  this  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort."  In  it  Crod 
visibly  exhibits  and  confirms  his  covenant  to  them,  and  he  invites  them 
to  become  parties  to  it,  by  the  act  of  their  receiving  the  elements  of 
the  sacrament  in  faith. 

5.  For  the  frequency  of  celebrating  this  ordinance  we  have  no  rule 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  early  Cliristians  observed  it  eveiy  Sab- 
bath, and  exclusion  from  it  was  considered  a  severe  sentence  of  the 
Church,  when  only  temporary.  The  expression  of  the  apostle,  **aa 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,"  intimates  that  the  practice  of  communion 
was  frequent ;  and  perhaps  the  general  custom  in  this  country  of  a 
monthly  administration,  will  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tion. That  it  was  designed,  like  the  passover,  to  be  an  annual  celebra- 
tion only,  has  no  evidence  from  Scripture,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
most  ancient  practice. 

6.  The  habitual  neglect  of  this  ordinance  by  persons  who  profess  a 
true  faith  in  Christ,  is  highly  censurable.  We  speak  not  now  of 
Quakers  and  Mystics,  who  reject  it  altogether,  in  the  face  of  the  letter 
of  their  Bibles;  butof  many  who  seklom  or  never  communicate^ princi- 
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pally  from  habits  of  inattention  to  an  obligation  which  they  do  not  fyro- 
fesB  to  deny.  In  this  case  a  plain  ccmunand  of  Christ  is  Tiolated,  though 
not  perhaps  with  direct  intention ;  and  the  benefit  of  that  singularly 
affecting  mean  of  grace  is  lost,  in  ^iHiiich  our  Saviour  renews  to  us  the 
pledges  of  his  love,  repeats  the  promises  of  his  covenant,  and  calls  for 
invigorated  exercises  of  our  faith,  only  to  feed  us  the  more  richly  with 
the  bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven.  If  a  peculiar  condemnation 
falls  upon  them  who  partake  ^  unworthily,''  then  a  peculiar  blessing 
must  follow  from  partaking  worthily ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  minister  to  explain  the  obligation,  and  to  show  the  advantages 
of  this  sacrament,  and  eamestiy  to  enforce  its  regular  observance  upon 
all  tiioee  who  give  satis&ctory  evidence  of  **  r^ientance  toward  6od» 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'' 
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,        »♦        on  titie  of  God  ap- 
plied to  Christ L  611 

Ntee,  Council  of iL  597 

Nieene  Creed,  quoted,  on  the  Holy 

Spirit L  628 

,  origin  of  the ii.  697 

NiehoU,  James,  quoted,  on  views  of 

Arminius  on  the  fall ii.    47 

on  imputed  righteousness  . .  ii.  219 

AbaA,  effects  of  his  faith U.  622 

offered  ex^atory  sacrifices. . .  ii.  200 

Norne,  Rev.  John,  on  nature  of  faith  L  466 
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Officer*  of  the  primitive  Chnrch. . . .  ii.  674 

Omnipotenw  oi  Christ i-  687 

— ofOod... 1.869 

OmniprtHMoe  of  Christ,  Bor^ptanl 

proof  of i-  680 

of  God  considered i.  366 

OmnUeienot  of  Christ,  Scripinre  proof 

of ......V...  L682 

,  panace  whtnre  the  Son 

is  said  not  to  Know  the  day  of 

judgment,  considered i.  688 

of  God  defined  and  con- 
sidered    i>  371 

OjAUatria^  or  serpent  worship,  al- 

Indedto i.    36 

OjpCuiMm,  theory  of i.  419 

Oraelm,  heathen,  controlled  by  Satan  L  166 

,  Delphic  and  Pjrthian i.  195 

Ordained^  the  term  explained il.  369 

OrdinaUon  of  ministers,  by  whom. . .  ii.  690 

not  a  sacrament ii.  608 

Origmt  his  doctrines  noticed ii.  389 

on  ancient  philosophy i.    18 

on  baptism ii.  645 

on  books  of  New  Testament  i.  184 

on  early  spread  of  Christianity  L  283 

■        on  JehoTah i.  602 

on  righteousness  of  fitith. . . .  iL  237 

Original  •in,  consists  in  what ii    78 

,  doctrine  of  Church  of 

England  ii.    47 

,  erroneous  views   exa- 
mined  11.    48 

,  infants  how  i^ected  by  it    67 

> ,  term  introduced  by  Au- 

g^tine ii.    77 

(See  Depravity.) 
Orphic  tvTMVf,  allusion  to  Moses  in . .  1.  109 
Oiilram,  William,  D.  D.,  on  vicarious 

and  expiatory  sacrifice ii.  157 

Ocidf  his  notion  of  a  general  confla- 
gration   i.    39 

Owen,  John,  D.  D.,  on  the  procession 
of  the  Spirit i.  628 

/\itn«,  Thonias,  his  objections  to  pro- 
phecy    i.  199 

fmeiff  Archdeacon,  his  argument  on 

the  existence  of  God L  807 

on  atheism L  837 

on  omnipotence  of  God i.  869 

on  omnipresence  of  God i.  870 

on  origin  of  the  Sabbat ii.  616 

on  prayer i.  492 

on  preponderance  of  good i.  414 

J\ird(m  of  tin.    See  Jmtijieation. 

IhretUtf  duties  of ii.  558 

Jhriahett  origin  of ii.  579 

Panee*^  worshippers  of  fire i.    40 

I\i9cal,  Blaise,  on  fidelity  of  sacred 

writers i.  226 

BxmirmM  ascribed  to  God i.  392 

Jhstoverf  description  of  the ii.  661 

Butort,  duties  of iL  576 

,  how  supported ii.  686 

,  trial  of,  charoed  with  crime  ii.  695 

Ihtriarckt^  religion  of  the H.  185 

,  views  of  the,  on  the  Holy 

Spirit ii.  631 

flrfrijxu^taiw,  followers  of  Sabellius.  i.  627 


Faiynet  GeorfB,  LL.  D.,  oa  right  and 

wrong iL  478 

AoTRm^Biahop,  on  divinity  of  Chikt  L  4S1 

on  nature  of  God i.  864 

— i—  on  prooesdoii  of  Holy  Ghoai  L  689 

■  on  nnityof  God L  388 

on  the  Hoi  Y  Spftrit 11288 

iWo^ws,  on  death  ULreateDod  to  oar 

first  parents it   48 

,  on  infiuift  baptism iL  615 

/W{ibaiiti»,aiiotad»onfidih iL  288 

AMcmes,  a  Fopiah  aaoament iL  608 

in  the  primitivaGlinrch. . . .  iL  OH 

/Vim,  Granville,  Em^^  on  ooBB^anr 

tiva  insignifieanoe  of  man L  844 

— ^-,  critjoism  of,  on  GeneeiB  i,  4. .  L  254 

on  theories  of  geology L  869 

AnfafeMd^  anthentiaty  of L  110 

AnfaeoiC,  miracles  of,  wellattested. .  L  180 

fh/eation  of  nnfalten  man iL    83 

fh^paktiea  denied  immortalitj L   tt 

iVnoH  religion,  reform  in L   82 

ArMti,  dftflnitinn  of  the  term L  449 

/WofrrvMuuw  described iL  649 

PAoiitaMMta^  teneta  of  the L  616 

Fharaokt  renrolialion  of iL  816 

PlOo,  doodbfio  of L571 

Pkilo9amkyf  oontnst  between,  and 

revelation L  241 

s  little  infloenoe  of L    17 

Plerrt,  Bev.  Joiqpli,  on  eternity  of 

Christ L679 

Pitoalor,  John,  on  iinpated  lighteoos- 

ness : 7. iL218 

fktto,  accordance  of,  with  the  Scrip- 
tures   i.    85 

believed  in  eterxdty  of  matter,  i.    21 

on  Divine  providence L    49 

on  immutability  of  God i.  40il 

on  origin  of  law L    26 

on  suicide ii.  534 

,  views  of,  on  '*  Logos  ** L  564 

/Ywijr  alludes  to  Moses L  109 

dcaQles  immortality i.    53 

refers  to  Christ i.  122 

,  testimony  of,  to  Tn^an i.  283 

Plutard^  on  fornication i.    ^ 

on  origin  of  evil L    48 

,  Mews  of,  derived  from  tra- 
ditions of  the  fall L    2$ 

Iheock,  Edward,  D.  D.,  on  eternity 

of  Son  of  God i.  536 

Jhlygamy^  evils  of. ii.  544 

/We,   Matthew,   on  the    apostates  ^^ 

mentioned  in  Hebrews iL  297 

on  Christ's  dying  for  those  that 

perish U.293 

on  the  term  "  ^arit  of  holi- 
ness"  L  54^ 

Ibri>hwy  acknowledges  truth  of  the 

New-Testament  history L  124 

on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  i.  195 

PartetUt  Bishop,  on  ancient  slavery.  L    56 

lUter,  parable  of  the ii.  319 

Prayer  addressed  to  one  or  other  of 

the  persons  in  the  Godhead L  475 

a  great  benefit  of  the  atone- 
ment  ii-  457 

ejaculator}' ii.  4M 

for  others  efficacious ii-  498 
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,  VuI.Pam 

Phx^^  fiunily ii.  495 

,  foniu  «f iL  fiOl 

,  Qod's  pnrpoees  changed  by.  ii.  492 

implies  praise ii  607 

,  nature  of it  487 

opposed  to  pvedestination . . .  ii.  491 

,  private ii.  496 

,  public ii.  499 

reasonable ; iL  488 

TVfr^itMiuKihbn  ii.  892 

BrtdeiidiMAfm  defined ii.  358 

«  opinion  of  the  andeni 

Chnrch  upon ii.  389 

(See  Eltddon) 
Pire-eonttenet  of  Christ,  the  doctrine 

of,  considered i.  47G 

JVei6yler»,  in  the  Chnrch,  the  same 

or^  as  bishops ii.  575 

in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  ii.  578 

/Hee ,  Richard,  D.  D.,  <m  moral  obli- 

g[ation i.    68 

iV-MJeotaiE,  Dean,  his  account  of  the 

i^billine  verses,  Sec i.    38 

/VM«(2ey,  Jose^,  LL.D.,  onthedoe> 

trine  of  the  Trinity i.  457 

on  the  death  of  Christ iL  108 

on  the  term.  Angel  of  the 

Lord L  505 

on  the  title  Jehovah,  given 

to  Christ L  500 

on  the  '* liOgos  of  PWlo ". .  i.  569 

/Vtmoie,  ofiOce  of,  in  the  Church . . .  ii.  580 

yVo6af«on,  no  ftiture i.  212 

iVo/<p«M^  supposed  of  the  Sabbath . .  ii.  579 

Property,  a  natural  rmht  to ii.  529 

Plrvpheey  an  external  evidence  of 

revelation i.    89 

compared  with  miracles . .  i.    89 

,  douolo  sense  of i.  180 

,  grand  scheme  of L  176 

,  none  have  failed i.  198 

,  objections  to,  answered . .  i.  194 

Piropheltf  character  of  the i.  197 

,  significant  actions  of i.  203 

in  the  Christian  Church. . .  ii.  576 

^,  false L  197 

iVopiirMiA'oN.  meaning  of  the  term  . .  ii.  113 
/Vcwiciefiee  uenied  by  polytheism. .   .  L    tt 

,  extent  of i.  266 

iVamjin*,  the  tomb  of,  described . . .  L    36 

J\il^Bndor/  on  origin  of  law i.    28 

J^ifhtneni,  future,  reasonable i.  210 

righteous  and  necessary,  ii.    90 

J^agoraa  on  providence L    49 

,  miracles  attributed  to. .  i.  168 

J'^f^on,  of  the  Greek  mytholt^,  de- 

dcribefl  i.    37 

Qttnker$,  sentiments  of,  on  baptism .  ii.  613 
QuinctiHtm,  his  misery  on  account  of 
improper  views  of  IHvine  justice. .  i.  443 

Itahnh,  nature  of  her  faith ii.  197 

Jlamm,  the  Chevalier,  his  theory  on 

foreniowlcdge  of  God i.  "76 

Jtandolvh,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  on  the  law 

ordamcd  by  angels i.  501 

on  the  term,  Angel  of  the 

liOrd i.  489 

— — ^—  on  the  term  God i.  513 


VoL  Pace 

JZmmon,  feeUenen  of. L    15 

,  proper  use  of ,  in  religion. . .  L    90 

Bfbeilion  ori688,  in  England,  Justi- 
fiable  a.  560 

Jteooneiliation  of  God  considered. . . .  ii.  117 
JRedetnption  coextensive  with  the  &11  ii.    87 

shows  God's  goodness. .  L  412 

shows  God*s  righteous- 
ness   ;.ii.  181 

univeml ii.  286 

Bed  Seat  miracle  of  crossing L  148 

Reform,  all,  based  on  Christianity. .  ii.  474 
ReformaXvin,  unaided,  impossible. . .  L  216 

Regeneratitm  defined U.  254,  267 

,  how   connected  with 

sanctiflcation ii.  455 

Beid,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  on  cause  and 

effect L  278 

on  laws  of  nature L  279 

on  laws  of  matter L  352 

ReUgion  coeval  with  man i.    20 

,  coupon  origin  of i.    27 

,  extmial ii.  487 

,  Magian  and  Persian i.    32 

of  the  Hindoos L    52 

^  unity  of  Patriarchal,  Leviti- 

cal,  and  Ch'ristian ii.  606 

RemotwtrantM,  on  justification ii.  247 

,  on  original  sin ii.    47 

Rennel  on  immateriality i.  351 

Repentuwre,  alone,   will  not  secure 

pardon i.  215 ;  iL    96 

,  nature  of ii.    98 

Rewrredion  of  Christ L  151 

of  the  body iL  480 

objections  to,  answered .  ii.  466 

,  theory  of,  an  incorrupti- 
ble germ ii.  464 

Revf^ation  defined L    71 

enlighten!)  reason i.  108 

given  to  Adam L    28 

,  necessity  of,  acknowledged  i.    44 

,  presumptive  character  of.  i.    62 

,  whv  not  given  to  all iL  200 

(See  ErideiKe.) 
Rmrenge  regarded  a  virtue  by  the  hea- 
then   i.    57 

JNolimtifon,  Henry,  Esti.,  remarks  of; 

on  Zoroaster L  247 

,  Robert,  M.  D.,  on  ancient 

l^gypt L  202 

,           **           on  the  Zo- 
diac of  Dendera L  247 

i^idS/f^,  Mr.,  on  immutability  of  God  i.  402 

on  the  sacraments ii.  612 

Right  and  wrong,  distinction  between  ii.  478 

Rigktt  of  man ii.  529 

Righteonmieim^  how  displayed  in  justi- 
fication  ii.  131 

,  meaning  of  the  term .  Ii.  236 

(See  Jvtfifiration) 
RvbtMoii,  Rol)ert,  on  ancient  custom 

of  b.iptizin;^  naked ii.  660 

livmunH  murdered  men  in  their  pas- 
times    L    56 

,  power  of  parenti?  among. . .  ii.  .554 

Rome,  when  Chriittianitv  was  esta- 
blished at  .* L  233 

Rome,  die  (Stnrch  of,   alluded  to  in 
The.<isalonUBS  L  161 
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Jiome,  ^  Churdi  of^  pnteoded  nirir 
cUsof I.  169 

» rcjecti  decbknu 

of  the  four  Oenenl  CouncUi u.  097 

,  views  of,  on  jns^ 


tiflcation ii.  250 

,  on  the  eochariitii.  603 

-,  on  sacramenU  .  u.  G06 


-f  on  the  unit  J  of 


theChureh U.  586 

Rottmrniitter  on  primitive  dm L  249 

on  divinity  of  Ouriit. . .  i.  661 

on  the  term  Lmos i.  562 

iZoMMeais  Jean  Jaoqnet,  hii  dunoier  i.  227 

,  \^  enlonum  on  Qiritt. . .  i.  227 

on  moral  infloence  of  Chris- 
tianity   i.    Si 

Sabbakti  Sm,  a  false  Cbrisi,  acconnt 

of i.  164 

aabaik  changed  to  first  day iL  511 

,  how  to  observe  it.  _ ii.  520 

instiUited  at  the  crAion. . .  ii.  514 


,  rule«  regarding  its  sanctifi- 

eation  noticed iL  522 

AftsCiaiunii  noticed L  627 

<Sb6MiiiiMi  coiTupted  the  old  religion 

ofPersia L    40 

refuted  by  the  liook  of  Job  i.    G8 

Acramente,  meaning  of  the  word. . .  ii.  606 
-,  number  of ii.  60G 


,  incorrect  views  of ii.  608 

,  true  view  of. ii.  611 

(See  BajMtm  and  LonTt  fhmaer.) 
ikurifioe  of  Abel  typical  of  Chrut. . .  ii.  159 
Saenficett  ante-Mosaic,  expiatory. . .  ii.  171 
,  human,   common  among 

the  heathen i.    60 

of  the  law  expiatoiy i.  151 

,  oriffin  of L  201 

typical  of  Christ i.  159 

,  universality  of i.    26 

were  not  mere  fines ii.  154 


Salration,  import  of  the  term ii.  208 

oftered  to  all iL  284 

Samant€m  IhttateuKh^  description  of  L  110 

,  books  contained 

in. L  136 

ShneHfioation,  fntirff  promised iL  450 

,  marks  of ii.  452 

,  time  of  attain- 
ing   iL  455 

SatcM,  signification  of  the  term ii.    38 

(See  .^Y.) 
Satiaf  action  to  Divine  justice  made  by 

death  of  Christ iL  107 

explained  fWly ii.  138 

,  theory  of  Baxter ii.  412 

tSbtiMure,   M.,  on  insignificance  of 

man L  248 

on  rivjil  sects  of  geology  . .  i.  252 

on  veracity  of  the  l^saic 

chronology L  247 

Skeptre  of  Judah,  prophecy  concern- 
ing   L  184 

Schoetgen  on  the  phrase,  "Spirit  of 

holiness  " L  548 

SkiftUia  Media,  absurdity  of ii.  430 

Sectvh  ChMTck,  crued  of. ii.  407 

Ao«f,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  prayer ii.  507 


Ao«;  BcT.  Hioum,  oa  dActtoa U.  I» 

on  God  the  aathor  of  lin L  4V 

ontiM^NMtates U.  90 

onwitnenoftheSpbH. IL  271 

JbylMies,  f Ae,  antiqaiW  of L  105 

isathenticityof L  106 

,  ooDatcnl  evidenoe  of 

theirtivth L   94 

^  defended  frm  ehaige 


(tf  indelicacy L 

k  doablfl  aenaeoC 


parUof L  180 

,  external  evidnce  of 

theirtmth L   10 

internal  evidtnee  of 


theirtmth L 

»  harmcniy  of. L 

,  mamucriptiof L  ]^ 

,  moraliW  of L 

,  style  of. i. 

>  nncomipted  preserra- 


tion  of i.  134 

value  of^  apaii  ftom. 


inspiratimi I.   SS 

i  verriona  of L  187 

,  writers  dt,  impartial.  L  237 

Senieea  believed  matter  eternal i.   47 


condemned  gladiatorial  eom- 

UU i.    56 

,  his  ideas  of  fiitority L    52 

on  the  omniscieiice  of  Ood  . .  L  373 

on  tendency  of  man  to  evil . .  iL   65 

SipHngiaU,  history  of  the L  110 

,  when  translated  from  the 

Hebrew i.  127 

Skrpentf  agency  of,  in  fint  tempta- 
tion  ^:iL    25 

,  curse  inflicted  upon ii.    89 

,  curse  of,  fiilly  explained ii.  131 

,  traditions  conoendng L    36 

SfTvant  and  master,  relationbetweenii.  S)6 
Skaddai,  TalmudisU*  explanation  of.  L  411 
Shafyedwiff  Earl  of^  on  moral  oblin- 

tion  7^.  I    68 

,  his  moral  character  ...  L  227 

on  rewards  and  punish- 
ments   L  287 

Skedkittak^  presence  of^  in  the  tabef^ 

nacle i.  486 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  D.  1).,  on  the  fint 

promise  of  a  Messiah ii.    40 

,  William,  D.  D.,  on  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  alVimty. .  i.  ACS 

i^MIdA,  prouhecy  concerning L  1^ 

Shore,  Dr.  Jchn,  on  the  Hindoos  . . .  L    59 

iSEaipMNi,  David,  on  prophecy L  198 

Sin  considered  as  a  debt ii.  129 

— ,  its  nature u.    7? 

— ,  origin^ ii.  3,  48 

—  the  cause  of  Christ*s  sofiferings.  ii.  UV 

— ,  nnivenud  tendency  to ii.    <>$ 

— ,  unpardonable,  the ii.  ?71 

Simamg  a   necessary  part  of  wor- 
ship  ii.  »V1T 

Sbtverjf  among  the  Greeks  described .  L    'Hi 

among  the  Hebrews ii.  XM\ 

,  cfi'ects  of  Christianity  upon .  i.  S^v't 

incoHMstent  with  Christianity  ii.  Kl 

Smith,  John  Vye,  D.  D.,  on  the  aposto- 
lic benediction L  6W 
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AiMift,  John  P^  D.  D.,  on  the  Jew- 
ifh  benediction L  470 


3"expnwini«geofhiBper.^ 


ion" i.  530 

on  the  Logos  of  Riilo iL  670 

Aemiamtm  a  system  of  idolatry. . . .  i.  403 

T  erron  of i.  457 

not  sustained  by  primi- 
tive Church i.  626 

,  views  of,  on  the  death  of 


Christ U.  102 

on  repentance ii.    96 


SoerateSf  character  of L  374 

,  his  donbta i.    12 

,  Bou<iseau*s  contrast  of,  with 

Christ L  227 

on  omniscience  of  God  . . . .  L  374 

on  origin  of  law i.    25 


&n  of  God,  import  of  the  title i.  528 

,  rightly  mukrstood  by 

the  Jews i.  545 

,  Scripture  testimony  con- 


cerning   L  473 

-,  testimony  of  the  fathers 


upon  L  501 

-,  why  this  title  is  prefiera- 


ble  to  liOgos i.  572 

Sontkip,  eternal,  of  Christ i.  538 

,  objections  to,  considered . . .  i.  664 

iSok/,  eA«,  immateriality  of i.  345 

,  immortality  of i.  51 

,  individuality  ofi  denied. . .  i.  21 

,  received  into  blessedness  at 

death ii.  458 

,  tnuismigration  of i.  60 

-,  traduction  of ii.    82 


Atwrewnfy  of  God u.  843 

«5iM«,  ideaof i.  335 

JspinoaOf  Benedict,  absurd  definiUon 

of  a  miracle  by i.    74 

,  antidote  to  his  theory  fur- 
nished by  Hume 1.  277 

Sk»rii,  witness  of  tiie.     See   Bolu 

S^pwita,  communion  of L  162 

,  evil,  their  power i.  174 

Airilmlity  of  God  defined i.  343 

Sarinklituif  baptism  by,  in  primitive 

Church iL  649 

,  import  of  term   "bap- 
tize"  U.  650 

Staddkouae,  Thomas,  on  publicity  of 

miracles  i.  130 

SttnOtope,  George,  D.  D.,  on  Btm  of 

God i.  549 

Steumrtf  Dugald,  on  cause  and  effect  i.  276 
,  quoted,  on  mental  philoso- 
phy    i.  277 

,  on  matter  and  mind i.  352 


Strabo,  his  alln^n  to  Moses i.  108 

Sttbfcmmirhmam u.  398 

Mmtanim  to  God  a  duty iL  480 

JSkceeantM,  apostolic,  argument  for, 

considered. ii.  582 

Sueiomim,  his  reference  to  Christ L  122 

JSmeide  alwavs  sinful IL  634 

^SWsincr,  Bisnop,  on  hci^en  notion 

of  onmipresenoe i.  865 

on  wotIu  of  God,  connected  i.  419 

fkgaerttitumf  origin  of. i.    48 

Siaralap$anam9m ii.  391 

Swnffiw  veraet L    38 

^nagoffwf,  government  of. ii.  578 

y  Scriptures  read  in L  137 

Tabemade,  services  in  the. i.  486 

,  these  services  tyjwcal. . .  ii.  161 

Theihu  alludes  to  treatment  of  slaves  L    58 

aUudes  to  Christ L  122 

to  Moses L  109 

,  his  account  of  Christianity  .  L  108 
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